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IT  is  difficult  for  a man  to  fpeak  long  of  himfelf  with- 
out vanity ; therefore,  I (hall  be  ftiort.  It  may  be 
thought  an  inftance  of  vanity  that  I pretend  at  all  to  write 
my  life  ; but  this  Narrative  (hall  contain  little  more  than 
the  Hiftory  of  my  Writings ; as,  indeed,  almod  all  my 
life  has  been  fpent  in  literary  purfuits  and  occupations. 
The  firft  fuccefs  of  mod  of  my  writings  was  not  fuch  as 
to  be  an  obje£l  of  vanity. 

I WAS  born  the  26th  of  April,  17 1 1,  old  ftyle,  at  Edin- 
burgh. I was  of  a good  family,  both  by  father  and  mo- 
ther : my  father’s  family  is  a branch  of  the  Earl  of 
Home’s,  or  Hume’s;  and  my  anceftors  had  been  proprie- 
tors of  the  eftate,  which  my  brother  poflefles,  for  feveral 
generations.  My  mother  was  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Falconer,  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Juftice  : the  title  of 
Lord  Hallcerton  came  by  fucceffion  to  her  brother. 

My  family,  however,  was  not  rich,  and  being  myfelf  a 
younger  brother,  my  patrimony,  according  to  the  mode 
of  my  country,  was  of  courfe  very  llender.  My  father, 
who  paded  for  a man  of  parts,  died  when  I was  an  infant, 
leaving  me,  with  an  elder  brother  and  a fider,  under  the 
care  of  our  mother,  a woman  of  lingular  merit,  who, 
though  young  and  handfome,  devoted  hcrfelf  entirely  to 
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the  rearing  and  educating  of  her  children.  I pafTed  through 
the  ordinary  couri'e  of  education  with  fucccfs,  and  was 
feizcd  very  early  with  a paflion  for  literature,  which  has 
been  the  ruling  pafiion  of  my  life,  and  the  great  fource  of 
my  enjoyments.  My  lludious  difpofition,  my  fobriety, 
and  my  induftry,  gave  my  family  a notion  that  the  law 
was  a proper  profclTion  for  me  ; but  I found  an  unfur- 
mountable  avcrfion  to  every  thing  but  the  purfuits  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  general  learning  ; and  while  they  fancied  I 
was  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil 
were  the  authors  which  I was  fecreily  devouring. 

My  very  flender  fortune,  however,  being  unfuitable  to 
this  plan  of  life,  and  my  health  being  a little  broken  by 
my  ardent  application,  I was  tempted,  or  ratlier  forced, 
to  make  a very  feeble  trial  for  entering  into  a more  active 
feene  of  life.  In  1734,  I went  to  Briftol,  with  feme  re- 
commeiidatiot;s  to  emiiient  merchants  ; but  in  a few 
months  found  that  fccne  totally  unfuitable  to  me.  I went 
over  to  France,  with  a view  of  profecuting  my  ftudies  in 
a country  retreat ; and  I there  laid  that  plan  of  life,  which 
I have  llcadily  and  fuccefsfuUy  purfued.  I refolved  to 
make  a very  rigid  frugality  fupply  my  deficiency  of  for- 
tune, to  maintain  unimpaired  my  independency,  and  to 
regard  every  objctfl  as  contemptible,  except  the  improve- 
ment of  my  talents  in  literature. 

During  my  retreat  in  France,  firft  at  Rheims,  but 
chiefly  at  La  Flechc,  in  Anjou,  I compofed  my  ^ 

Human  Nature.  After  paiiing  three  years  very  agreeably 
in  that  country,  1 came  over  to  London  in  1737.  In  the 
end  of  1738,  I publilhed  my  'J'reatife,  and  immediately 
went  down  to  my  mother  and  my  brother,  who  lived  at  his 
country-houfe,  and  was  employed  hiinfelf  very  judicioufly 
and  fuccefsfuUy  in  the  improvement  of  his  fortune. 

Never  literary  attempt  was  more  unfortunate  than 
my  Trcatife  of  Human  Nature.  It  fell  dead-born  from 
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the  prefs,  without  reaching  fuch  diftindlion,  as  even  to  ex- 
cite a murmur  among  the  zealots.  But  being  naturally 
of  a cheerful  and  I'anguine  temper,  I very  foon  recovered 
the  blow,  and  profecuted  with  great  ardour  my  Budies  in 
the  country.  In  174.2,  I printed  at  Edinburgh  the  firft 
part  of  my  Eflays  ; the  work  was  favourably  received, and 
foon  made  me  entirely  forget  my  former  difappointment. 
I continued  with  my  mother  and  brother  in  the  country, 
and  in  that  time  recovered  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  I had  too  much  neglefted  in  my  early 
youth. 

In  1745,  I received  a letter  from  the  Marquis  of  An- 
nandale,  inviting  me  to  come  and  live  with  him  in  Eng- 
land ; I found  alfo,  that  the  friends  and  family  of  that 
young  nobleman  were  defirous  of  putting  him  under  my 
care  and  diretSlion,  for  the  Hate  of  his  mind  and  health 
required  it. — I lived  with  him  a twelvemonth.  My  ap- 
pointments during  that  time  made  a confiderable  accellion 
to  my  fmall  fortune.  I then  received  an  invitation  from 
General  St.  Clair  to  attend  him  asa  fecretary  to  his  expe- 
dition, which  was  at  firft  meant  againft  Canada,  but  ended 
in  an  incurfion  on  the  coaft  of  France.  Next  year,  to 
wit,  1747,  I received  an  invitation  from  the  General  to 
, attend  him  in  the  fame  ftation  in  his  military  embafly  to 
the  courts  of  V ienna  and  T urin.  I then  wore  the  uniform 
of  an  officer,  and  was  introduced  at  thefe  courts  as  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  general,  along  with  Sir  Harry  Erlkine 
and  Captain  Grant,  now  General  Grant.  Thefe  two 
years  were  almoft  the  only  interruptions  which  my  ftudies 
have  received  during  the  courfe  of  my  life  ; I palled  them 
agreeably,  and  in  good  company  } and  my  appointments, 
with  my  frugality,  had  made  me  reach  a fortune,  which 
I called  independent,  though  moft  of  my  friends  were  in- 
clined to  fmile  when  I faid  fo : in  fhort,  I was  now 
mafter  of  near  a thoufand  pounds. 
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I HAD  always  entertained  a notion,  that  my  want  of 
fuccefs  in  publiHiing  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  had 
proceeded  more  from  the  manner  than  the  matter,  and 
that  I had  been  guilty  of  a very  ufual  indifcretion,  in 
going  to  the  prefs  too  early.  I,  therefore,  caft  the  firft 
part  of  that  work  anew  in  the  Enquiry  concerning  Hu- 
man Underftanding,  which  was  publiflied  while  I was  at 
Turin.  But  this  piece  was  at  firft  little  more  fuccefsful 
than  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  On  my  return 
from  Italy,  I had  the  mortification  to  find  all  England  in 
a fcrmeiit,  on  account  of  Dr.  Middleton’s  Free  Enquiry, 
while  my  performance  was  entirely  overlooked  and  ne- 
gle<Sted.  A new  edition,  which  had  been  publifhed  at 
London,  of  my  Eflays,  moral  and  political,  met  not  with 
a much  better  reception. 

Such  is  the  fource  of  natural  temper,  that  thefe  dif- 
appointments  made  little  or  no  impreffion  on  me.  I 
went  down  in  1749,  and  lived  two  years  with  my  brother 
at  his  country-houfe,  for  my  mother  was  now  dead.  I 
there  compofed  the  fecond  part  of  my  Eflay,  which  I call- 
ed Political  Difeourfes,  and  alfo  my  Enquiry  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Morals,  which  is  another  part  of  my 
treatife,  that  I caft  anew.  Meanwhile,  my  bookfeller, 
A.  Millar,  informed  me,  that  my  former  publications  (all 
but  the  unfortunate  Treatife)  were  beginning  to  be  the 
fubjedl  of  converfation  ; that  the  fale  of  them  was  gra- 
dually increafing,  and  that  new  editions  were  demanded. 
Anfwers  by  Reverends,  and  Right  Reverends,  came  out 
two  or  three  in  a year  ; and  I found,  by  Dr.  Warburton’s 
railing,  that  the  books  were  beginning  to  be  efteemed  in 
good  company.  However,  1 had  a fixed  refolution,  which 
I inflexibly  maintained,  never  to  reply  to  any  body  ; and 
not  being  very  irafcible  in  my  temper,  I have  eafily  kept 
myfelf  clear  of  all  literary  fquabbles.  Thefe  fymptoms 
of  a riling  reputation  gave  me  encouragement,  as  I was 
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ever  more  difpofed  to  fee  the  favourable  than  unfavour- 
able fide  of  things  ; a turn  of  mind  which  it  is  more 
happy  to  polTefs,  than  to  be  born  to  an  eftate  of  ten  thou- 
fand  a-year. 

In  1751,  I removed  from  the  country  to  the  town,  the 
true  Icene  fora  man  of  letters.  In  1752,  were  publilhed 
at  Edinburgh,  where  I then  lived,  my  Political  Difcourfes, 
the  only  work  of  mine  that  was  fuccefsful  on  the  firft 
publication.  It  was  well  received  abroad  and  at  home. 
In  the  fame  year  was  publifhed  at  London,  my  Enquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  ; which,  in  my  own 
opinion  (who  ought  not  to  judge  on  that  fubjedl),  is  of  all 
my  writings,  hiftorical,  philofophical,  or  literary,  incom- 
parably the  bed.  It  came  unnoticed  and  unobferved  into 
‘the  world. 

In  1752,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  chofe  me  their  Li- 
brarian, an  office  from  which  I received  little  or  no  emolu- 
ment, but  which  gave  me  the  command  of  a large  library, 
I then  formed  the  plan  of  writing  the  Hiftory  of  England  ; 
but  being  frightened  with  the  notion  of  continuing  a nar- 
rative through  a period  of  1700  years,  1 commenced  with 
the  acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  an  epoch  when,  I 
thought,  the  mifreprefentations  of  faction  began  chiefly  to 
take  place.  I was,  I own,  fanguine  in  my  expedlations 
of  the  fuccefs  of  this  work.  I thought  that  I was  the 
only  hillorian,  that  had  at  once  neglected  prefent  power, 
intereft,  and  authority,  and  the  cry  of  popular  prejudices  ; 
and  as  the  fubjedl  was  fuited  to  every  capacity,  I expefled 
proportional  applaufe.  But  miferable  was  my  difappoint- 
ment : I was  aflailed  by  one  cry  of  reproach,  difapproba- 
tion,  and  even  deteftation  ; Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Irifti, 
■Whig  and  Tory,  churchman  and  fctSlary,  freethinker  and 
religibnift,  patriot  and  courtier,  united  in  their  rage 
againft  the  man,  who  had  prefumed  to  fhed  a generous 
tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles  I,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  ; 
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and,  after  the  firft  ebullitions  of  their  fury  were  over,  what 
was  ftill  more  mortifying,  the  book  feemed  to  fink  into 
oblivion.  Mr.  Millar  told  me,  that  in  a twelvemonth  he 
fold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it.  I fcarcely,  indeed,  heard 
of  one  man  in  the  three  kingdoms,  confiderable  for  rank 
or  letters,  that  could  endure  the  book.  I muft  only  ex- 
cept the  primate  of  England,  Dr.  Herring,  and  the  pri- 
mate of  Ireland,  Dr.  Stone,  which  feem  two  odd  excep- 
tions. Thefe  dignified  prelates  feparately  fent  me  mef- 
fages  not  to  be  difeouraged. 

I w.\s,  however,  I confefs,  difeouraged  ; and  had  not 
the  war  been  at  that  time  breaking  out  between  France 
and  England,  I had  certainly  retired  to  fome  provincial 
town  of  the  former  kingdom,  have  changed  my  name,  and 
never  more  have  returned  to  my  native  country.  But  as 
this  fcheme  was  not  now  pradicable,  and  the  fubfequent 
volume  was  confiderably  advanced,  I refolved  to  pick  up 
courage  and  to  perfevere. 

In  this  interval,  1 publilhed  at  London  my  Natural 
Hiflory  of  Religion,  along  with  fome  other  fmall  pieces  : 
its  public  entry  was  rather  obfeure,  except  only  that  Dr. 
Hurd  wrote  a pamphlet  againft  it,  with  all  the  illiberal 
petulance,  arrogance,  and  feurrility,  which  dillinguilh  the 
Warburtonian  fchool.  This  pamphlet  gave  me  fome  con- 
folation  for  the  other  wife  indifferent  reception  of  my  per- 
formance. 

In  1756,  two  years  after  the  fall  of  the  firft  volume, 
was  publifhed  the  fecond  volume  of  my  Hiftory,  contain- 
' ing  the  period  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  till  the  Revo- 
lution. This  performance  happened  to  give  lefs  difpleafure 
to  the  Whigs,  and  was  better  received.  It  not  only  rofe 
itfclf,  but  helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfortunate  brother. 

But  though  I had  been  taught  by  experience,  that  the 
Whig  party  were  in  pofleffion  of  beftowing  all  places, 
both  in  the  ftate  and  in  literature,  I was  fo  little  inclined 
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to  yield  to  their  fenfelefs  clamour,  that  in  above  a hun- 
dred alterations,  which  farther  ftudy,  reading,  or  reflec- 
tion engaged  me  to  make  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  firft 
Stuarts,  I have  made  all  of  them  invariably  to  the  Tory 
fide.  It  is  ridiculous  to  confider  the  Englifh  conftitution 
before  that  period  as  a regular  plan  of  liberty. 

In  1759,  I publifhed  my  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Tu- 
dor. The  clamour  againft  this  performance  was  almolb 
equal  to  that  againft  the  Hiftory  of  the  two  firft  Stuarts. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  particularly  obnoxious.  But 
I was  now  callous  againft  the  impreflions  of  public  folly, 
and  continued  very  peaceably  and  contentedly  in  my  re- 
treat at  Edinburgh,  to  finifl),  in  two  volumes,  the  more 
early  part  of  the  Englifli  Hiftory,  which  I gave  to  the 
public  in  1761,  with  tolerable,  and  but  tolerable,  fuccefs. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  variety  of  winds  and  fcafons 
to  which  my  writings  had  been  expofed,  they  had  ft  ill  been 
making  fuch  advances,  that  the  copy-money  given  me  by 
the  bookfellers,  much  exceeded  any  thing  formerly  known 
in  England ; I was  become  not  only  independent,  but 
opulent.  I retired  to  my  native  country  of  Scotland, 
determined  never  more  to  fet  my  foot  out  of  it ; and  re- 
taining the  fatisfatftion  of  never  havipg  preferred  a requeft 
to  one  great  man,  or  even  making  advances  of  friendftiip 
to  any  of  them.  As  I was  now  turned  of  fifty,  I thought  ; 
of  palling  all  the  reft  of  my  life  in  this  philofophlcal  man- 
ner, when  I received,  in  1763,  an  invitation  from  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  with  whom  I was  not  in  the  leaft  ac- 
quainted, to  attend  him  on  his  embafty  to  Paris,  with  a 
near  profpedi  of  being  appointed  fecretary  to  the  embafty ; 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  of  performing  the  funfiions  of 
that  oflSice.  This  offer,  however  inviting,  I at  firft  de- 
clined, both  becaufe  I was  relu£Iant  to  begin  connexions 
with  the  great,  and  becaufe  I was  afraid  that  the  civilities 
and  gay  company  of  Paris,  would  prove  difagreeable  to  a 
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perfon  of  my  age  and  humour : but  on  his  lordftiip’s  re- 
peating the  invitation,  I accepted  of  it.  I have  every 
reafon,  both  of  pleafure  and  intereft,  to  think  myfelf 
happy  in  my  connexions  with  that  nobleman,  as  well  as 
afterwards  with  his  brother.  General  Conway. 

Those  who  have  not  feen  the  ftrange  effeds  of  modes, 
will  never  imagine  the  reception  I met  with  at  Paris, 
from  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  frations.  The 
more  I refiled  from  their  exceffive  civilities,  the  more  I 
was  loaded  with  them.  There  is,  however,  a real  fatif- 
fa£lion  in  living  at  Paris,  from  the  great  number  of  fen- 
llblc,  knowing  and  polite  company  with  which  that  city 
abounds  above  all  places  in  the  univerfe.  I thought  once 
of  fettling  there  for  life. 

I WAS  appointed  fecretary  to  the  embafly;  and,  in 
fummer  1765,  Lord  Hertford  left  me,  being  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  I was  charge  d‘ affairet  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  towards  the  end  of  . 
the  year.  In  the  beginning  of  1 766,  I left  Paris,  and 
next  fummer  went  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  fame  view  as 
formerly,  of  burying  myfelf  in  a philofophical  retreat.  I 
returned  to  that  place,  not  richer,  but  with  much  more 
money,  and  a much  larger  income,  by  means  of  Lord 
Hertford’s  friendfliip,  than  I left  it ; and  I was  defirous  of 
trying  what  fuperfluity  could  produce,  as  I had  formerly 
made  an  experiment  of  a competency.  Butin  1767,  I 
received  from  Mr.  Conway  an  invitation  to  be  Under-fe- 
cretary } and  this  invitation,  both  the  charader  of  the 
perfon,  and  my  connexions  with  Lord  Hertford,  prevented 
me  from  declining.  I returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1769 
very  opulent  (for  I poffefled  a revenue  of  loool.  a-year), 
healthy,  and  though  fomewhat  ftricken  in  years,  with  the 
profpeft  of  enjoying  long  my  cafe,  and  of  feeing  the  in- 
creafe  of  my  reputation. 
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In  fpring  1775,  I was  ftruck  with  a diforder  in  my 
bowels,  which  at  firft  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  fince, 
as  I apprehend  it,  become  mortal  and  incurable.  I now 
reckon  upon  a fpeedy  dillblution.  I have  fufFered  very 
little  pain  from  my  diforder ; and  what  is  more  ftrange, 
have,  notwithftanding  the  great  decline  of  my  perfon, 
never  fufFered  a moment’s  abatement  of  my  fpirits  ; info- 
much,  that  were  1 to  name  a period  of  my  life  which  I 
fhould  moft  choofe  to  pafs  over  again,  I might  be  tempted 
to  point  to  this  later  period.  I pofFefe  the  fame  ardour  as 
ever  in  ftudy,  and  the  fame  gaiety  in  company.  I confi- 
der  befides,  that  a man  of  fixty-five,  by  dying,  cuts  off 
only  a few  years  of  infirmities ; and  though  I fee  many 
fymptoms  of  my  literary  reputation’s  breaking  out  at  IzA 
with  additional  luftre,  I knew  that  I could  have  but  few 
years  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  from 
life  than  I am  at  prefent. 

To  conclude  hiftorically  with  my  own  charafter.  I 
am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the  ftyle  I muft  now  ufe  in 
fpeaking  of  myfelf,  which  emboldens  me  the  more  to 
fpeak  my  fentiments);  I was,  I fay,  a man  of  mild  dif- 
pofition,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an  open,  focial,  and 
cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attachment,  but  little  fufcep- 
tible  of  enmity,  and  of  great  moderation  in  all  my  paffions. 
Even  my  love  of  literary  fame,  my  ruling  paffion,  never 
foured  my  temper,  notwithftanding  my  frequent  difap- 
pointmems.  My  company  was  not  unacceptable  to  the 
young  and  carelefs,  as  well  as  totheftudious  and  literary; 
and  as  I took  a particular  pleafure  in  the  company  of  mo- 
deft  women,  I had  no  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  re- 
ception I met  with  from  them.  In  a word,  though  moft 
men,  any  wife  eminent,  have  found  reafon  to  complain 
of  calumny,  I never  was  touched,  or  even  attacked  by  her 
baleful  tooth ; and  though  I wantonly  expofed  myfelf  to 
the  rage  of  both  civil  and  religious  factions,  they  feemed 
* to 
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to  be  difarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their  wonted  fury.  My 
friends  never  had  occafion  to  vindicate  any  one  circum- 
ftance  of  my  charadler  and  conducl ; Not  but  that  the 
zealots,  wc  may  well  fuppofe,  would  have  been  glad  to 
invent  and  propagate  any  ftory  to  my  difadvantage,  but 
they  could  never  find  any  which  they  thought  would 
wear  the  face  of  probability.  I cannot  fay  there  is  no 
vanity  in  making  this  funeral  oration  of  myfelf,  but  I 
hope  it  is  not  a mifplaced  one ; and  this  is  a matter  of 
fa£f  which  is  eafily  cleared  and  afcertained. 

April  i8, 1776. 
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T O 

.WILLIAM  STRAHAN,  Efq. 


Kirkaldj,  Fifclhiref  Not.  9,  1776. 

DEAR  SIR, 

IT  is  with  a real,  though  a very  melancholy  pleafure, 
that  I fit  down  to  give  you  fome  account  of  the  be- 
haviour of  our  late  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Hume,  during 
his  lafi  illnefs. 

Though,  in  his  own  judgment,  his  difeafe  was  mortal 
and  incurable,  yet  he  allowed  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon, 
by  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  to  try  what  might  be  the 
elFefls  of  a long  journey.  A few  days  before  he  fet  out, 
he  wrote  that  account  of  his  own  life,  which,  together 
with  his  other  papers,  he  has  left  to  your  care.  My 
account,  therefore,  lhall  begin  where  his  ends. 

He  fet  out  for  London  towards  the  end  of  April,  and 
at  Morpeth  met  with  Mr.  John  Home  and  myfelf,  who 
had  both  come  down  from  London  on  purpofe  to  fee  him, 
expedling  to  have  found  him  at  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Home 
returned  with  him,  and  attended  him  during  the  whole  of 
VoE.  I.  a hi» 
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his  ftay  in  England,  'with  that  care  and  attention  which 
might  be  expedled  from  a temper  fo  perfe£lly  friendly  and 
alFeclionate.  As  I had  written  to  my  mother  that  Ihe 
might  expecf  me  in  Scotland,  I was  under  the  neceflity  of 
continuing  my  journey.  His  difeafe  feemed  to  yield  to 
exercife  and  change  of  air,  and  when  he  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  apparently  in  much  better  health  than  when 
he  left  Edinburgh.  He  was  advifed  to  go  to  Bath  to 
drink  the  waters,  which  appeared  for  fome  time  to  have 
fo  good  an  effedf  upon  him,  that  even  he  himfelf  began  to 
entertain,  what  he  was  not  apt  to  do,  a better  opinion  of 
his  own  health.  His  fymptoms,  however,  foon  returned 
with  their  ufual  violence,  and  from  that  moment,  he  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  recovery,  but  fubmitted  with  the  ut- 
moft  cheerfulnefs,  and  the  moft  perfect  complacency  and 
refignation.  Upon  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  though  he 
found  himfelf  much  weaker,  yet  his  cheerfulnefs  never 
abated,  and  he  continued  to  divert  himfelf,  as  ufual,  with 
corre^ing  his  own  works  for  a new  edition,  with  reading 
books  of  amufement,  with  the  converfation  of  his  friends  ; 
and,  fometimes  in  the  evening,  with  a party  at  his  favour- 
ite game  of  whifl.  His  cheerfulnefs  was  fo  great,  and  his 
converfation  and  aroufements  run  fo  much  in  their  ufual 
ftrain,  that,  notwithftanding  all  bad  fymptoms,many  people 
could  not  believe  he  was  dying.  “ I lhall  tell  your  friend, 
“ Colonel  Edmondftone,”  faid  Doftor  Dundas  to  him  one 
day,  “ that  I left  you  much  better,  and  in  a fair  way  of 
“ recovery.”  “ Doctor,”  faid  he,  “ as  I believe  you 
“ would  not  chufe  to  tell  any  thing  but  the  truth,  you 
“ had  better  tell  him,  that  I am  dying.as  faft  as  my  ene- 
“ mies,  if  I have  any,  could  wifli,  and  as  eafily  and  cheer- 
“ fully  as  my  beft  friends  could  defire.”  Colonel  Ed- 
mondfione  foon  afterwards  came  to  fee  him,  and  take  leave 
of  him } and  on  his  way  home,  he  could  not  forbear  writing 
him  a letter  bidding  him  once  more  an  eternal  adieu,  and 
2 applying 
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applying  to  him,  as  to  a dying  man,  the  beautiful  French 
verfcs  in  which  the  Abbe  Chaulieu,  in  expedlation  of 
his  own  death,  laments  his  approaching  feparation  from 
his  friend  the  Alarquis  de  la  Fare.  Mr.  Hume’s  mag* 
nanimity  and  firmnefs  were  fuch,  that  his  moft  afFedlion- 
ate  friends  knew,  that  they  hazarded  nothing  in  talking 
or  writing  to  him  as  to  a dying  man,  and  that  fo  far  from 
being  hurt  by  this  franknefs,  he  was  rather  pleafed  and 
flattered  by  it.  I happened  to  come  into  his  room  while 
he  was  reading  this  letter,  which  he  had  juft  received,  and 
which  he  immediately  fhowed  me.  I told  him,  that 
though  I was  fenfible  how  very  much  he  was  weakened, 
and  that  appearances  were  in  many  refpctfts  very  bad,  yet 
his  cheerfulnefs  was  ftill  fo  great,  the  fpirit  of  life  feemed 
ftill  to  be  fo  very  ftrong  in  him,  that  1 could  not  help  en* 
tertaining  feme  faint  hopes.  He  anfweredj  “ Your  hopes 
“ are  groundlefs.  An  habitual  diarrhoea  of  more  than  a 
“ year’s  ftanding,  would  be  a very  bad  difeafe  at  any 
“ age : At  my  age  it  is  a mortal  one.  When  I lie  down 
“ in  the  evening  I feel  myfelf  weaker  than  when  I rofe 
“ in  the  morning ; and  when  I rife  in  the  morning, 
« weaker  than  when  I lay  dowh  in  the  evening.  I am 
“ fenfible,  befides,  that  feme  of  my  vital  parts  are  affeifted, 
“ fo  that  I muft  foon  die.”  “ Well,”  faid  I,  “ if  it 
muft  be  fo,  you  have  at  leaft  the  fatisfa^lion  of  leaving 
all  your  friends,  your  brother’s  family  in  particular,  in 
great  profperity.”  He  faid,  that  he  felt  that  fatisfadlion 
fo  fenlibly,  that  when  he  was  reading,  a few  days  before, 
Lucian’s  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  among  all  the  excufes 
which  are  alleged  to  Charon  for  not  entering  readily  into 
his  boat,  he  could  not  find  one  that  fitted  him  ; he  had 
ho  houfe  to  finifh,  he  had  no  daughter  to  provide  for,  he 
had  no  enemies  upon  whom  he  wifhed  to  revenge  him- 
fdf.  “ I could  not  well  imagine,”  faid  he,  “ what  ex* 
« cufe  1 could  make  to  Charon  in  order  to  obtain  a little 
a 2 delay. 
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“ delay.  I have  done  every  thing  of  confequence  which 
“ I ever  meant  to  do,  and  I could  at  no  time  expedf  to 
leave  my  relations  and  friends  in  a better  (Ituation  than 
“ that  in  which  I am  now  likely  to  leave  them  : I 
“ therefore  have  all  reafon  to  die  contented.”  He  then 
diverted  himfelf  with  inventing  feveral  jocular  excufes, 
which  he  foppofed  he  might  make  to  Charon,  and  with 
imagining  the  very  furly  anfwers  which  it  might  fuit  the 
charafler  of  Charon  to  return  to  them.  “ Upon  further 
“ confideration,”  faid  he,  “ I thought  I might  fay  to 
“ him.  Good  Charon,  I have  been  corredling  my 
“ works  for  a new  edition.  Allow  me  a little  time,  that 
“ I may  fee  how  tlie  Public  receives  the  alterations.” 
But  Charon  would  anfwer,  “ When  you  have  feen  the 
“ effedl  of  thefe,  you  will  be  for  making  other  altera- 
“ tions.  There  will  be  no  end  of  fuch  excufes ; fo, 
“ hor.cft  friend,  pleafe  ftep  into  the  boat.”  But  I might 
ftill  urge,  ‘‘  Have  a little  patience,  good  Charon,  I have 
“ been  endeavouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Public. 
“ If  I live  a few  years  longer,  I may  have  the  fatisfac- 
“ tion  of  feeing  the  downfal  of  fome  of  the  prevailing 
fyftems  of  fuperftition.”  But  Charon  would  then  lofe 
all  temper  and  decency.  “ You  loitering  rogue,  that 
“ will  not  hapiren  thefe  many  hundred  years.  Do  you 
“ fancy  I will  grant  you  a leafe  for  fo  long  a term  ? 
“ Get  into  the  boat  this  inftant,  you  lazy,  loitering 
“ rogue.” 

But,  though  Mr.  Hume  always  talked  of  his  ap- 
proaching diliblution  with  great  cheerfulnefs,  he  never 
alFedled  to  make  any  parade  of  his  magnanimity.  He 
never  mentioned  the  fubjeiSf  but  when  the  converfation 
naturally  led  to  it,  and  never  dwelt  longer  upon  it  than 
the  courfe  of  the  converfation  happened  to  require : It 
was  a fubjeft  indeed  which  occurred  pretty  frequently,  in 
confequence  of  the  enquiries  which  his  friends,  who 
‘4  came 
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came  to  fee  him,  naturally  made  concerning  the  flate  of 
his  health.  The  converfation  which  I mentioned  above, 
and  which  paffed  on  Thurfday  the  8th  of  Augaft,  was  the 
laft,  except  one,  that  I ever  had  with  him.  He  had  now 
become  fo  very  weak,  that  the  company  of  bis  moft  inti- 
mate friends  fatigued  him ; for  his  cheerfulnefs  was  ftill 
fo  great,  his  complaifance  and  focial  difpofition  were  {fill 
fo  entire,  that  when  any  friend  was  with  him,  he  could 
not  help  talking  more,  and  with  greater  exertion,  than 
fuited  the  weaknefs  of  his  body.  At  his  own  dedre, 
therefore,  I agreed  to  leave  Edinburgh,  where  I was 
ftaying  partly  upon  his  account,  and  returned  to  my  mo- 
ther’s houfe  here,  at  Kirkaldy,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  fend  for  me  whenever  he  wiftied  to  fee  me  j the 
phydcian  who  faw  him  moft  frequently,  Doftor  Black, 
undertaking,  in  the  mean  time,  to  write  me  occadonally 
an  account  of  the  ftate  of  his  health.  < 

On  the  aad  of  Auguft,  the  DotSor  wrote  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

“ Since  my  laft,  Mr.  Hume  has  pafted  his  time  pretty 
eafily,  but  is  much  weaker.  He  fits  up,  goes  down 
ftairs  once  a day,  and  amufes  himfelf  with  reading,  but 
feldoms  fees  any  body.  He  finds,  that  even  the  converfa- 
tion of  his  moft  intimate  friends  fatigues  and  oppreftes 
him  ; and  it  is  happy  that  he  does  not  need  it,  for  he  is 
quite  free  from  anxiety,  impatience,  or  low  fpirits,  and 
pafles  his  time  very  well  with  the  afliftance  of  amufing 
books.” 

I RECEIVED  the  day  after  a letter  from  Mr.  Hume 
himfelf,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extra£t. 

I 

Edinburgh,  Aaguft,  i77<* 

“ Mv  DEAREST  FRIEND, 

“ I AM  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  my  nephew’s  hand  in 
writing  to  you,  as  I do  not  rife  to-day.  * * » 

#•*«••***• 
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“ I CO  very  full  to  decline,  and  laft  night  had  a finall 
fever,  which  1 hoped  might  put  a quicker  period  to  this 
tedious  illnefs  ; but  unluckily  it  has,  in  a great  meafure,  ^ 
gone  off.  I cannot  fubmit  to  your  coming  over  here  on 
tny  account,  as  it  is  polGble  for  me  to  fee  you  fo  fmall  a 
part  of  the  day,  but  Do£tor  Black  can  better  inform  you 
concerning  the  degree  of  ffrength  which  may  from  time 
to  time  remain  with  me.  Adieu,  &c.” 

T HREE  days  after,  I received  the  following  letter  from 
Doctor  Black. 

£4lob(ir(b»  Moodtj,  1776* 

DEAR  SIR, 

“ Yesterday  about  four  o’clock  afternoon,  Mr, 
Hume  expired.  The  near  approach  of  his  death  became 
evident  in  the  night  between  Thurfday  and  Friday,  when 
bit  difeafe  became  exceffive,  and  foon  weakened  him  fo 
much,  that  he  could  no  longer  rife  out  of  his  bed.  He 
continued  to  the  laft  perfciflly  fenfible,  and  free  from 
much  pain  or  feelings  of  diftrefs.  He  never  dropped  the 
fmalleft  expreflion  of  impatience;  but  when  he  had  oc- 
cafion  to  fpeak  to  the  people  about  him,  always  did  it 
with  affeiSlion  and  tendernefs.  I thought  it  improper  to 
write  to  bring  you  over,  efpecially  as  I heard  that  he  had 
diiSlated  a letter  to  you,  defiring  you  not  to  come.  When 
he  became  very  weak,  it  coft  him  an  effort  to  fpeak,  and 
he  died  in  fuch  a happy  compofure  of  mind  that  nothing 
could  exceed  it,” 

Thus  died  our  moft  excellent,  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten friend ; concerning  whofe  philofophical  opinions 
men  will,  no  doubt,  judge  varioufly,  every  one  approv- 
ing, or  condemning  them,  according  as  they  happen  to 
coincide  or'difagree  with  his  own ; but  concerning  whofe 
charaifter  and  condudt  there  can  fcarce  be  a difference  of 
opinion.  His  temper,  indeed,  feemed  to  be  more  hap- 

pily 
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pily  balanced,  if  I may  be  allowed  fuch  an  cxprefHon, 
than  that  perhaps  of  any  other  man  1 have  ever  IcnowR. 
Even  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  his  fortune,  his  great  and  ne- 
cefTary  frugality  never  hindered  him  from  exercifing,  upon 
proper  occalions,  a£fs  both  of  charity  and  generofity.  It 
was  a frugality  founded  not  upon  avarice,  but  upon  the 
love  of  independency.  The  extreme  gentlenefs  of  his 
nature  never  weakened  either  the  lirmnefs  of  his  mind 
or  the  (leadinefs  of  his  refolutions.  His  conftant  plea- 
fantry  was  the  genuine  effufion  of  good-nature  and  good- 
humour,  tempered  with  delicacy  and  modeAy,  and  with- 
out even  the  flighteft  tindlure  of  malignity,  fo  frequently 
the  difagreeablc  fource  of  what  is  called  wit  in  other  men. 
It  never  was  the  meaning  of  his  raillery  to  mortify ; and 
therefore,  far  from  offending,  it  feldom  failed  to  pleafe 
and  delight,  even  thofe  who  were  the  objeds  of  it.  To 
his  friends,  who  were  frequently  the  obje£ls  of  it,  there 
was  not  perhaps  any  one  of  all  his  great  and  amiable  qua- 
lities, which  contributed  more  to  endear  bis  converfation. 
And  that  gaiety  of  temper,  fo  agreeable  in  fociety,  but 
which  is  fo  often  accompanied  with  frivolous  and  fuper- 
hcial  qualities,  was  in  him  certainly  attended  with  the 
mofi  fevere  application,  the  moff  extenfive  learning,  the 
greatell  depth  of  thought,  and  a capacity  in  every  refpe£I 
the  moff  comprehenfive.  Upon  the  whole,  I have  al- 
ways confidered  him,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  fmce  his 
death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a perfeflly 
wife  and  virtuous  man,  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human 
frailty  will  permit. 

I ever  am,  dear  Sir, 

Moff  affetAionately  your’s, 

Adam  Smith. 
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Grief and  fubmijjion  of  the  king. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

State  of  Ireland Conguefl  of  that  if^^d the 

. king's  accommodation  with  the  court  of  Rome—— 

Rnolt  of  young  Henry  and  his  brothers -Wars 

and  injurreEiions— — War  with  Scotland.—"^ 
Penance  of  Henry  for  Becket's  murder Wil- 

liam, king  of  Scotland,  defeated  and  ukm  prifoner 

Fhe  king's  accommodation  with  bis  Jons 

‘The  king's  equitable  adminijlration  — — Crufades 
—.Revolt  of  prince  Richard— -^Deatb  and 
char  abler  of  Henry— ^Mijcellaneous  tranjaaions 
of  bis  reign. 4^4 
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CHAP.  I. 

37’f  Britons, Romans,' Saxons, the  Hep-  , 

tarchy. TheKingdom  of  Kent of  Northum- 
berland  of  Eafl- Anglia of  Mercia  ——  of 

Effex of  Suffex of  JFeJfex. 

The  BRITONS. 

The  curiofity,  entertained  by  all  civilized  nations,  CHAP, 
of  enquiring  into  the  exploits  and  adventures  of 
their  anceftors,  cominojily  excites  a regret  that 
the  hiftory  of  remote  ages  fhould  always  be  fo  much  in^*, 
volved  in  obfeurity,  uncertaint)’,  and  contradiction.  Iri-*. ' 
genious  men,  pofi'elTed  of  leifure,  are  apt  to  r.ulh  their 
refearches  beyond  the  period  in  which  literary  monu- 
ments are  framed  or  preferved ; without  refletSing,  that 
the  hiftory  of  paft  events  is  immediately  loft  or  disfigured 
when  intrufted  to  memory  and  oral  tradition,  and  that  the 
adventures  of  barbarous  nations,  even  if  they  were  re- 
VoL.  I.  B corded. 
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c H^A  P.  corded,  could  afford  little  or  no  entertainment  to  men 
^ ' bfrn  in  a more  cultivated  age.  The  convulfions  of  a ci- 

vilized ftate  ufually  compofe  the  moft  inftrudlive  and  moft 
interefting  part  of  its  hiftory;  but  the  fudden,  violent,  and 
unprepared  revolutions  incident  to  Barbarians,  are  fo 
much  guided  by  caprice,  and  terminate  fo  often  in  cruelty, 
that  they  difguft  us  by  the  uniformity  of  their  appearance; 
and  it  is  rather  fortunate  for  letters  that  they  are  buried  in 
lilence  and  oblivion.-  The  only  certain  means  by  which 
nations  can  indulge  their  curiofity  in  refearches  concerning 
their  remote  origin,  is  to  confider  the  language,  manners, 
and  cufloms  of  their  anceftors,  and  to  compare  them  with 
thofo  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  fables,-  which 
arc  commonly  employed  to  fupply  the  place  of  true  hif- 
tory, ought  entirely  to  be  difregarded ; or  if  any  excep-' 
tion  be  admitted  to  this  general  rule,  it  can  only  be  ia- 
favour  of  the  ancient  Grecian  fictions,  which  are  fo  cele- 
brated and  fo  agreeable,  that  they  will  ever  be  the  objcdls 
of  the  attention  of  mankind.  Neglc£ling,  therefore,  all 
traditions,  or  rather  tales,  concerning  the  more  early  hiftory 
of  Britain,'  we  fliall  only  confider  the  ftate  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  it  appeared  to  the  Romans  on  their  invafion  of 
this  country  : We  fhall  briefly  run  over  the  events  which 
attended  the  conqueft  made  by  that  empire,  as  belonging, 
more  to  Roman  than  Britifh  ftor-y:  We  fhall  haften- 
through  the  obfeure  and  uninterefting  period  of  S.axon 
annals  : And  fhall  refCrve  a more  full  narration  for  thofe 
times  when  the  truth  is  both  fo  well  afeertained  and  fo 
complete  as  to  promife  entertainment  and  inftrudion  to- 
the  reader. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  firft  inha- 
bitants of  Britain  as  a tribe  of  the  Gauls  or  Celtx,  who- 
peopled  that  ifland  from  the  neighbouring  continent. 
'I'heir  language  was  the  fame,  their  manners,  their  go- 
vernment, their  fuperftition ; varied  only  by  thofe  fmall 
difTcrences,  which  time  or  a communication  with  the  bor- 
dering 
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Bering  nations  muft  neceflarily  introduce.  The  inhabit-  C H^A  ?• 
ants  of  Gaul,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  which  lie  conti-  . . ^ ■ 

guous  to  Italy,  had  acquired,  from  a commerce  with 
their  fouthern  neighbours,  fome  refinement  in  the  arts, 
which  gradually  dilFufed  themfeh'es  northwards,  and 
fprcad  but  a very  faint  light  over  this  ifiand.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  navigators  or  merchants  (for  there  were 
fcarcely  any  other  travellers  in  thofe  ages)  brought  back 
the  moft  (hocking  accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  people, 
which  they  magnified,  as  ufual,  in  order  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  their  countrymen.  The  fouth-eafi;  parts, 
however,  of  Britain,  had  already,  before  the  age  of  Caefar, 
made  the  firfi  and  mod  requifite  Rep  towards  a civil  fettle- 
ment;  and  the  Britons,  by  tillage  and  agriculture,  had 
there  increafed  to  a great  multitude*.  The  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifiand  Rill  maintained  themfelves  by  paRure: 

They  were  clothed  with  (kins  of  beaRs  : They  dwelt  in 
huts,  which  they  reared  in  the  foreRs  and  marfhes,  with 
which  the  country  was  covered : They  fhifted  eafily  their 
habitation,  when  actuated  either  by  the  hopes  of  plunder 
or  the  fear  of  an  enemy : The  convenience  of  feeding 
their  cattle  was  even  a fufHcicnt  motive  for  removing  their 
feats : And  as  they  were  ignorant  of  all  the  refinements  of 
life,  their  wants  and  their  pofieflions  were  equally  fcanty 
and  limited. 

The  Britons  were  divided  into  many  fmall  nations  or 
tribes  ; and  being  a military  people,  whofe  foie  property 
was  their  arms  and  their  cattle,  it  was  impofiible,  af^^er 
they  had  acquired  a relifh  of  liberty,  for  their  princes  or 
chieftains  to  cRablilh  any  defpotic  authority  over  them. 

Their  governments,  though  monarchical  were  free,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  all  the  Celtic  nations  ; and  the  common 
people  feem  even  to  have  enjoyed  more  liberty  among 
them  % than  among  the  nations  of  Gaul  from  whom 

a Ccfir,  lib. 4.  ^ Stc.  lib.  4.  lib.  3.  (ap,  6* 

StMbO|  lib.  4.  c Dicn  CafTiui,  lib.  75.  ^ Cst'iar,  lib  6. 
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C A P.  they  were  defeended.  Each  ftate  was  divided  into  fac- 

. tions  within  itfcif ' : It  was  agitated  with  jcaloufy  or  ani- 

mofity  againft  the  neighbouring  ftates ; And  while  the 
arts  of  peace  were  yet  unknown,  wars  were  the  chief  oc- 
cupation, and  formed  the  chief  objeiS  of  ambition,  among 
the  people. 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  parts  of  their  government;  and  the  Druids,  who 
were  their  priefis,  pofielled  great  authority  among  them. 
Befidcs  miniftering  at  the  altar,  and  directing  all  religious 
duties,  they  prefided  over  the  education  of  youth  ; they 
enjoyed  an  immunity  from  wars  and  taxes ; they  poflefied 
both  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifdidlion ; they  decided  all 
controvcrfics  among  flates  as  well  as  among  private  per- 
fons,  and  whoever  refufed  to  fubmit  to  their  decree  was 
expofed  to  the  mofl:  fevere  penalties.  The  fcntence  of 
excommunication  was  pronounced  againft  him  : He  was 
forbidden  accefs  to  the  facrifices  or  public  worlhip:  He 
was  debarred  all  intercourfe  with  his  fellow-citizens, 
even  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  : His  company  was 
univerfally  fliunned,  as  profane  and  dangerous  : He  was 
refuled  the  proteef  ion  of  law  ^ : And  death  itfelf  became 
an  acceptable  relief  from  the  mifery  and  infamy  to  which 
he  was  expofed.  Thus,  the  bands  of  government,  which 
were  naturally  loofe  among  that  rude  and  turbulent  peo- 
ple, were  happily  corroborated  by  the  terrors  of  their  fu- 
perllition. 

•No  fpccies  of  fuperftition  was  ever  more  terrible  than 
that  of  the  Druids.  Befides  the  fevere  penalties,  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  ecclefiaftics  to  inflidi  in  this 
world,  they  inculcated  the  eternal  tranfmigration  of  fouls  ; 
and  thereby  extended  their  authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of 
their  timorous  votaries.  They  pradlifed  their  rites  in  dark 
groves  or  other  fccret  rccelTes ' ; and  in  order  to  throw  a 

« Tatit.  Agr.  f Cxfar,  lib,  6.  Strabo,  lib.  4,  t Plio. 

lib.  12.  cap,  1. 
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■greater  niyftery  over  their  religion,  they  communicatetl  CHAP, 
■their  dodlrines  only  to  the  initiated,  and  ftri£lly  forbad  . J f 
the  committing  of  them  to  writing  ; left  they  ftiould  at  any 
■time  be  expofed  to  the  examination  of  the  profane  vulgar. 

Human  facrifices  were  pradfifed  among  them  : The  fpoils 
of  war  were  often  devoted  to  their  divinities  ; and  they 
punilhed  with  the  fevereft  tortures  whoever  dared  to  fecrete 
any  part  of  the  confecrated  offering;  Thefe  treafures  they 
kept  in  woods  and  forefts,  fecured  by  no  other  guard  than 
theterrors  of  their  religion  ; and  this  fteddy  conqueft  over 
human  avidity  may  be  regarded  as  more  fignal  than  their 
prompting  men  to  the  moll  extraordinary  and  moft  violent 
efforts.  No  idolatrous  worfhip  ever  attained  fuch  an 
afeendant  over  mankind  as  that  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britons;  and  the  Romans,  after  their  conqueft,  finding 
it  impoffible  to  reconcile  thofe  nations  to  the  laws  and  in- 
ftitutions  of  their  mafters,  while  it  maintained  its  autho- 
rity, were  at  laft  obliged  to  abolifli  it  by  penal  ftatutes  ; 
a violence  which  had  never,  in  any  other  inftance,  been 
pra£lifed  by  thofe  tolerating  conquerors  ‘. 

The  R O M A N S. 

TH  E Britons  had  long  remained  in  this  rude  but  in- 
dependent ftate,  when  Caefar,  having  over"  run  all 
Gaul  by  his  vidories,  firft  call  his  eye  on  their  illand. 

He  was  not  allured  either  by  its  riches  or  its  renown ; but 
being  ambitious  of  carrying  the  Roman  arms  into  a new 
world,  then  moftly  unknown,  he  took  advantage  of  a 
Ihort  interval  in  his  Gaulic  wars,  and  made  an  invafion 
on  Britain.  The  natives,  informed  of  his  intention, 
were  fenfible  of  the  unequal  conteft,  and  endeavoured  to 
appeafe  him  by  fubmiffions,  which,  however,  retarded 
not  the  execution  of  his  defign.  After  feme  refiftance, 

<>  Cefar,  lib,  6.  ‘ Sueton.in  vita  Claudii. 
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C H A P.  he  landed,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Deal ; and  having  obtained 
. feveral  advantages  over  the  Britons,  and  obliged  them  to 

Anno  ante  promife  hoftages  for  their  future  obedience,  he  was  con- 
drained,  by  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs,  and  the  approach 
of  winter,  to  withdraw  his  forces  into  Gaul.  The  Bri- 
tons, relieved  from  the  terror  of  his  arms,  neglected  the 
' performance  of  their  ftipulations;  and  that  haughty  cem- 
queror  rcfolved  next  fummer  to  chaftife  them  for  this 
breach  of  treaty.  He  landed  with  a greater  force  ; and 
though  he  found  a more  regular  refiftance  from  the  Bri- 
tons, who  had  united  under  Caffivelaunus,  one  of  their 
petty  princes,  he  difcomfited  them  in  every  adlion.  He 
advanced  into  the  country  ; palled  the  Thames  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy  ; took  and  burned  the  capital  of  Caffivelau- 
nus;  eftablifhed  his  ally,  Mandubratius,  in  the  fovercignty 
of  the  'I'rinobantes ; and  having  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  make  him  new  fubmlflions,  he  again  returned  with  his 
army  into  Gaul,  and  left  the  authority  of  the  Romans 
more  nominal  than  real  in  this  ifland. 

The  civil  wars  which  enfued,  and  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  cftabliffiment  of  monarchy  in  Rome, 
faved  the  Britons  from  that  yoke  which  was  ready  to  be 
impofed  upon  them.  Auguftus,  the  fucceffbr  of  Cxfar, 
content  with  the  vidiory  obtained  over  the  liberties  of  his 
own  country,  was  little  ambitious  of  acquiring  fame  by 
foreign  wars ; and  being  apprehcnfive  left  the  fame  unli- 
mited extent  of  dominion,  which  had  fubverted  the  repub- 
lic, might  alfo  overwhelm  the  empire,  he  recommended 
it  to  his  fuccsffbrs  never  to  enlarge  the  territories  of  the 
Romans.  'I'iberius,  jealous  of  the  fame  which  might 
be  acquired  by  his  generals,  made  this  advice  of  Auguftus 
fi  pretence  for  b.is  inadlivity The  mad  fallies  of  Cali- 
gula, in  which  he  menaced  Britain  with  an  invafion, 
ferved  only  to  expofe  himfelf  and  the  empire  to  ridicule  : 
Aiiii  the  Britons  had  now,  during  almoft  a century,  en- 

l(  Tacit.  A{r. 
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joyed  their  liberty  unmolefted  ; when  the  Romans,  in  the  C A P. 
reign  of  Claudius,  began  to  think  ferloufly  of  reducing  , - x 

them  under  their  dominion.  Without  feeking  any  more 
iuftifiable  reafons  of  hoftility  than  were  employed  by  the 
late  Europeans  in  fubjcdling  the  Africans  and  Americans,  A.D.  43. 
they  fent  over  an  army  under  the  command  of  Plautius, 

,an  able  general,  who  gained  fome  vidlories,  and  made  a 
confiderable  progrefs  in  fubduing  the  inhabitants.  Clau- 
dius himfelf,  finding  matters  fufficiently  prepared  for  his 
reception,  made  a journey  into  Britain  ; and  received  the 
Ifubmiflion  of  fcveral  Britifli  ftates,  the  Cantii,  Atrebates, 

Regni,  and  Trinobantes,  who  inhabited  thefouth-caft  parts 
of  the  ifland,  and  whom  their  pofleffions  and  more  culti- 
vated manner  of  life  rendered  willing  to  purchafe  peace  at 
the  expence  of  their  liberty-  The  other  Britons,  under 
the  command  of  Caradfacus,  ftill  maintained  an  obftinate 
reliftance,  and  the  Romans  made  little  progrefs  againft 
■them  ; til]  Oftorius  Scapula  was  fent  over  to  command 
their  armies.  This  general  advanced  the  Roman  con-  A.  D.  50. 
^uefts  over  the  Britons  ; pierced  into  the  country  of  the 
Silures,  a warlike  nation,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Severnc  ; defeated  Caractacus  in  a great  battle ; took  him 
prifoner,  and  fent  him  to  Rome,  where  his  magnanimous 
behaviour  procured  him  better  treatment  than  thofe  con- 
querors ufually  bellowed  on  captive  princes  *. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Britons 
■were  not  fubdued  ; and  this  ifland  was  regarded  by  the 
ambitious  Romans  as  a fi-eld  in  which  military  honour 
might  Hill  be  acquired.  Under  the  reign  of  Nero,  Sue-  a.  D,  59. 
tonius  Paulinus  was  inverted  with  the  command,  and 
prepared  to  fignalize  his  name  by  vidlories  over  thofe 
barbarians.  Finding  that  the  irtand  of  Mona,  now 
Anglefey,  was  the  chief  feat  of  the  Druids,  he  rcfolved 
■to  attack  it,  and  to  fubjccl  a place,  which  was  the  centre 

i Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  iz» 
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C H^A  P.  of  their  fuperftition,  and  which  afforded  proledlion  to  all 
V ‘ j their  baffieJ  forces.  The  Britons  endeavoured  to  obftruct 
his  landing  on  thisfacred  ifland,  both  by  the  force  of  their 
arms  and  the  terrors  of  their  religion.  The  women  and 
priefls  were  intermingled  with  the  foldiers  upon  the  fhore  j 
and  running  about  with  flaming  torches  in  their  hands, 
and  tolTing  their  difiievelled  hair,  they  ftruck  greater  ter- 
ror into  the  aftonillied  Romans  by  their  bowlings,  cries, 
and  execrations,  than  the  real  danger  from  the  armed 
forces  was  able  to  infpire.  But  Suetonius,  exhorting  his 
troops  to  defpife  the  menaces  of  a fuperftition  which  they 
defpifed,  impelled  them  to  the  attack,  drove  the  Britons 
cfF  the  field,  burned  the  Druids  in  the  fame  fires  which 
thofe  priefts  had  prepared  for  their  captive  enemies,  deftroy- 
cd  all  the  confecraied  groves  and  altars  j and,  having  thus 
triumphed  over  the  religion  of  the  Britons,  he  thought 
his  future  progrefs  would  be  eafy,  in  reducing  the  people 
to  fubjedfion.  But  he  was  difappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions. The  Britons,  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence, 
were  all  in  arms  ; and  headed  by  Boadicea,  queen  of  the 
Iceni,  who  had  been  treated  in  tlie  moft  ignominious  man- 
ner by  the  Roman  tribunes,  had  already  attacked  with  fuc- 
cefs  fevcral  fettlements  of  their  infulting  conquerors.  Sue- 
tonius haftened  to  the  protciftion  of  l^ondon,  which  was 
alieady  a flourifhing  Roman  colony  j but  he  found  on  his 
arrival,  that  it  would  be  rcquifitc  for  the  general  fafety  to 
abandon  that  place  to  tl.e  mercilefs  fury  of  the  enemy. 
London  was  reduced  to  afhes  ; fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as 
remained  in  it  were  cruelly  maffacred;  the  Romans  and  alj 
flrangers,  to  the  number  of  70,000,  were  every  where  put 
to  the  fword  without  diftindlion  ; and  the  Britons,  by  ren- 
dering the  war  thus  bloody,  feemed  determined  to  cut  ofF 
all  hopes  of  peace  or  compofition  with  the  enemy.  But  this 
cruelty  was  revenged  by  Suetonius  in  a great  and  decifive 
battle,  where  80,000  of  the  Britons  are  faid  to  have  pe- 
rilled ; and  Boadicea  her&lf^  father  than  fall  into  the 
■ ■ I ' hands 
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hands  of  the  enraged  vidfor,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by  C H a p. 
poifon  Nero  foon  after  recalled  Suetonius  from  a go-  ■ 
vernment,  where,  by  fuft'ering  and  infli(5ting  fo  many 
feverities,  he  was  judged  improper  for  compofing  the  an- 
gry and  alarmed  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  After  fome 
interval,  Cerealis  received  the  command  from  Vefpafian, 
and  by  his  bravery  propagated  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Julius  Frontinus  fucceeded  Cerealis  both  in  autho- 
rity and  in  reputation : But  the  general,  who  finally 
eftablifhed  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland, 
was  Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  it  in  the  reigns  of 
Vefpafian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  and  difiinguiihed  him- 
felf  in  that  feene  of  adiion. 

This  great  commander  formed  a regular  plan  for  fub- 
duing  Britain,  and  rendering  the  acquifition  ufeful  to  the 
conquerors.  He  carried  his  vidlorious  arms  northwards, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  every  encounter,  pierced  into  the 
inacceflible  forefts  and  mountains  of  Caledonia,  reduced 
every  ftate  to  fubjeclion  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland, 
and  chaced  before  him  all  the  men  of  fiercer  and  more 
iutradiable  fpirits,  who  deemed  war  and  death  itfelf  lefs 
intolerable  than  fervitude  under  the  vidlors.  He  even 
defeated  them  in  a decifive  adtion,  which  they  fought 
under  Galgacus,  their  Jeader ; and  having  fixed  a chain  of 
garrifons,  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he 
thereby  cut  ofF  the  r.uder  and  more  barren  parts  of  the 
ifland,'  and  fecured  the  Roman  province  from  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants  ". 

During  thefe  military  enterprizes,  he  negledted  not 
the  arts  of  peace.  IJe  introfiuced  laws  and  civility  among 
the  Britons,  taught  them  to  defire  and  raife  all  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  reconciled  them  to  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  manners,  inftrucled  them  in  letters  and  fcience, 

Snd  employed  eyery  expedient  to  render  thofe  chains. 
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which  he  had  forged,  both  cafy  and  agreeable  to  them 
The  inhabitants,  having  experienced  how  unequal  their 
own  force  was  to  refill  that  of  the  Romans,  acquiefced 
in  the  dominion  of  their  mafters,  and  were  gradually  in- 
•corporated  as  a part  of  that  mighty  empire. 

This  was  the  laft  durable  conqueft  made  by  the  Ro- 
mans; and  Britain,  once  fubdued,  gave  no  farther  inquie- 
tude to  the  viiSor.  Caledonia  alone,  defended  by  its 
barren  mountains,  and  by  the  contempt  which  the  Ro- 
mans entertained  for  it,  fometimes  infefled  the  more 
cultivated  parts  of  the  ifland  by  the  incurfions  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 'I'hc  better  to  fccure  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
Adrian,  who  vifitcd  this  ifland,  built  a rampart  between 
the  river  Tyne  and  the  frith  of  Solway  ; Lollius  Urbicus, 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  ercdled  one  in  the  place  where 
Agricola  had  formerly  eftabliflied  his  garrifons  ; Severus, 
who  made  an  expedition  into  Britain,  and  carried  his 
arms  to  the  moft  northern  extremity  of  it,  added  new 
fortifications  to  the  wall  of  Adrian  ; and  during  the  reigns 
of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  fuch  a profound  tranquillity 
prevailed  in  Britain,  tiiat  little  mention  is  made  of  the 
affairs  of  that  ifland  by  any  hiflorian.  The  only  inci- 
dents which  occur,  are  fome  feditions  or  rebellions  of 
the  Roman  legions  quartered  there,  and  fome  ufurpations 
of  tlie  imperial  dignity  by  the  Roman  governors.  The 
natives,  difarmed,  difpirited,  and  fubmiflive,  had  lofl  all 
defire,  and  even  idea,  of  their  former  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

But  the  period  was  now  come,  when  that  enormous 
fabric  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  had  diifufed  flavery 
and  oppreflion,  together  with  peace  and  civility,  over  fo 
confiderable  a part  of  the  globe,  was  approaching  towards 
its  final  dilldlution.  Italy,  and  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
removed,  during  fo  many  ages,  from  all  concern  in  the 
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wars,  had  entirely  loft  the  military  fpirit,  and  were  pco-  C a p. 
pled  by  an  enervated  race,  equally  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  a ' m 
foreign  yoke,  or  to  the  tyranny  of  their  own  rulers.  The 
emperors  found  themfelves  obliged  to  recruit  their  legions 
from  the  frontier  provinces,  where  the  genius  of  war, 
though  languiftiing,  was  not  totally  extimft ; and  thefc 
mercenary  forces,  carelefs  of  laws  and  civil  inftitutions, 
eftablifhed  a military  government,  nolefs  dangerous  to  the 
fovereign  than  to  the  people.  The  farther  progrefs  of  the 
fame  diforders-  introduced  the  bordering  barbarians  into 
the  fervice  of  the  Romans ; and  thofe  fierce  nations, 
having  now  added  difcipline  to  their  native  bravery, 
could  no  longer  be  reftraincd  by  the  impotent  policy  of 
the  emperors,  who  were  accuftomed  to  employ  one  in  the 
deftru<5lion  of  the  others.  Senfiblc  of  their  own  force, 
and  allured  by  the  profpeil  of  fo  rich  a prize,  the  north- 
ern barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
aflailed  at  once  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  having  firft  fatiated  their  avidity  by  plunder,  began 
to  think  of  fixing  a fettlement  in  the  wafted  provinces. 

The  more  diftant  barbarians,  who  occupied  the  deferteJ 
habitations  of  the  former,  advanced  in  their  acquifitions, 
and  prefled  with  their  incumbent  weight  the  Roman  ftate, 
already  unequal  to  the  load  which  it  fuflaineJ.  Inftead 
of  arming  the  people  in  their  own  defence,  the  emperors 
recalled  all  the  diftant  legions,  in  whom  alone  tlicy  could 
repofe  confidence;  and  collccied  the  whole  military  forco 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital  and  centre  of  the  empire. 

The  necelEty  of  felf-prefcrvation  had  fuperfeded  the  am- 
bition of  power ; and  the  ancient  point  of  honour,  never 
to  contradl  the  limits  of  the  empire,  could  no  longer  be 
attended  to  in  this  defperate  extremity. 

Britain  by  its  fituation  was  removed  from  the  fury 
of  thefe  barbarous  incurfions  ; and  being  alfo  a remote 
province,  not  much  valued  by  the  Romans,  the  legions 
which  defended  it,  were  carried  over  to  the  proteiSlion  of 
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Italy  and  Caul.  But  that  province,  though  fecured  by 
the  fca  .againfl  the  Inroai's  of  the  greater  tribes  of  barba- 
rians, found  enemies  on  its  frontieis,  who  took  advantage 
of  its  prefent  dcfenccicfs  fituation.  The  I’idts  and  Scots, 
who  dwelt  in  the  northern  parts,  beyond  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus, made  incurfions  upon  their  peaceable  and  efFemi- 
nate  neighbours ; and  bcfidcs  the  temporary  depreda- 
tions which  they  committed,  thefe  combined  nations 
threatened  the  whole  province  with  fubjcflion,  or,  what 
the  inhabitants  more  dreaded,  with  plunder  and  devafta- 
tion.  The  Picls  feein  to  have  been  a tribe  of  the  native 
Britifh  race,  who,  having  been  chafed  into  the  northern 
parts  by  the  conquefls  of  Agricola,  had  there  intermingled 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants : The  Scots  were  derived 
from  the  fame  Celtic  origin,  had  firil  been  eftablilhed  in 
Ireland,  had  migrated  to  the  north-wcfl  coafts  of  this  ifland, 
and  had  long  been  accullomcd,  as  well  from  their  old 
as  their  new  feats,  to  infeft  the  Roman  province  by 
piracy  and  rapine-*.  Thefe  tribes,  finding  their  more 
opulent  neighbours  expofed  to  invafion,  foon  broke  over 
the  Roman  wall,  no  longer  defended  by  the  Roman  arms  ; 
and  though  a contemptible  enemy  in  themfelves,  met  with 
no  refiftance  from  the  unwarlike  inhabitants.  The  Bri- 
tons, accuftomed  to  have  recourfe  to  the  emperors  for  de- 
fence as  well  as  government,  made  fupplications  to  Rome  ; 
and  one  legion  was  fent  over  for  their  protedion.  This 
force  was  an  over-match  for  the  barbarians,  repelled  their 
invafion,  routed  them  in  every  engagement,  and  having 
chaced  them  into  their  ancient  limits,  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  defence  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire  “i. 
Their  retreat  brought  on  a new  invafion  of  the  enemy. 
The  Britons  made  again  an  application  to  Rome,  and 
again  obtained  the  afliftance  of  a legion,  which  proved 
efl'cdual  for  their  relief : But  the  Romans,  reduced  to 

• See  Note  f A]  at  the  end  of  the  Volume, 

*l  GriJas,  Bede,  Ub«  i.  cap»  ii,  Pauli,  Diacon* 
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extremities  at  home,  and  fatigued  with  thofe  diSant  ex-  CHAP. 

. ° 1, 

peditions,  informed  the  Britons  that  they  muft  no  longer  . ^ ^ 

look  to  them  for  fuccour,  exhorted  them  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence,  and  urged,  tJiat  as  they  were  now  their 
own  mailers,  it  became  them  to  protcfl  by  their  valour 
that  independence  which  their  ancient  lords  had  confer- 
red upon  them  “i.  That  they  might  leave  the  illand  with 
the  better  grace,  the  Romans  aililled  them  in  ere£ling 
anew  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  was  built  entirely  of 
{lone,  and  which  the  Britons  had  not  at  that  time  artifi- 
cers (kilful  enough  to  repair And  having  done  this  lall 
good  office  to  the  inhabitants,  they  bid  a final  adieu  to 
Britain,  about  the  year  448  ; after  being  mailers  of  the 
more  confiderable  part  of  it  during  the  courfe  of  near  four 
centuries. 


The  B R I T O N S. 

The  abje£l  Britons  regarded  this  prefent  of  li- 
berty as'  fatal  to  them  ; and  were  in  no  condition 
to  put  in  practice  the  prudent  counfel  given  them  by  the 
Romans,  to  arm  in  their  own  defence.  Unaccullomed 
both  to  the  perils  of  war,  and  to  the  cares  of  civil  govern- 
ment, they  found  themfclves  incapable  of  forming  or  exe- 
cuting any  meafurcs  for  refilling  the  incurfions  of  the 
barbarians.  Gratian  alfo  and  Conllantine,  two  Romans 
who  had  a little  before  aflumed  the  purple  in  Britain, 
had  carried  over  to  the  continent  the'  flower  of  the  Britilh 
youth  ; and  having  perilhed  in  their  unfuccefsful  attempts 
on  the  imperial  throne,  had  defpoiled  the  illand  of  thofe 
who,  in  this  defperate  extremity,  were  bell  able  to  defend 
it.  The  Picls  and  Scots,  finding  that  the  Romans  had 
finally  relinquilhed  Britain,  now  regarded  the  whole  as 
their  prey,  and  attacked  the  northern  wall  with  redou- 

S Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  it,  ' Ibid. 
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bled  forces.  The  Britons,  already  fubdued  by  their  own 
fears,  found  the  ramparts  but  a weak  defence  for  them  ; 
and  cleferting  their  Ration,  left  the  country  entirely  open 
to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarous  enemy.  The  invaders 
carried  devaRation  and  ruin  along  with  them  5 and  exerted 
to  the  utmoR  their- native  ferocity,  which  was  not  miti- 
gated by  the  helplcfs  condition  and  fubmiflive  behaviour  of 
the  inhabitants'.  The  unhappy  Britons  had  a third 
time  recourfe  to  Rome,  which  had  declared  its  refolutioa 
for  ever  to  abandon  them.  jFtius,  the  patrician,  fuf- 
tained,  at  that  time,  by  his  valour  and  magnanimity,  the 
tottering  ruins  of  the  empire,  and  revived  for  a moment, 
among  the  degenerate  Romans,  the  fpirit,  as  well  as  difei  • 
pline,  of  their  anceRors.  The  Bfitilh  ambaRadors  carried 
to  him  the  letter  of  their  countrymen,  which  was  in- 
feribed.  The  Groans  of  the  Britons.-  The  tenor  of  the 
ej>i(lle  was  fuitable  to  its  fuperfeription.  The  barbarians, 
fay  they,  on  the  one  hand,  chace  us  into  the  fea ; the  fea, 
on  the  other,  throws  us  back  upon  the  barbarians ; and  we 
have  only  the  hard  choice  left  us,  of  perijhing  by  the  fword  or 
by  the  waves'.  But  Altius,  preffed  by  the  arms  of  Attila, 
the  mofl  terrible  enemy  that  ever  afliiiled  the  empire,  had 
no  leifure  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  allies,  whom 
generofity  alone  could  induce  him  to  afilR".  The  Bri- 
tons, thus  rejected,  were  reduced  to  defpair,  deferted 
their  habitations,  abandoned  tillage,  and  flying  for  pro- 
tedlion  to  the  forefls  and  mountains,  fuffered  equally 
from  hunger  and  from  the  enemy.  The  barbarians  them- 
felves  began  to  feel  the  preffures  of  famine  in  a country 
which  they  had  ravaged  ; and  being  harafl'ed  by  the  dif- 
perfed  Britons,  who  had  not  dared  to  rcfiR  them  in  a 

9 Ciltlas,  Bcdt,  lib.  I.  Ann.  Bcverl.  p.  45.  ' Cildu,  BeSe, 

lib.  I.  cjp.  ij.  Milmi-lliury,  lib.  i.  cap.  i,  Ann.  Bcverl.  p.  45. 
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body,  they  retreated  with  their  fpoils  into  their  own  CHAP, 
country*'.  , ^ 

The  Britons,  taking  advantage  of  this  interval,  re- 
turned to  their  ufual  occupations  ; and  the  favourable 
feafons,  which  fucceeded,  feconded  their  induftry,  made 
them  foon  forget  their  paft  miferies,  and  reftored  to  them 
great  plenty  of  all  the  nece/Taries  of  life.  No  more  can 
be  imagined  to  have  been  poflefled  by  a people  fo  rude, 
who  had  not,  without  the  afliftance  of  the  Romans,  art 
«f  mafonry  fufficient  to  raife  a ftone  rampart  for  their  own 
defence  : Y et  the  Monkifh  hi-ftorians  who  treat  of  thofe 
events,  complain  of  the  luxury  of  the  Britons  during  this 
period,  and  aferibe  to  that  vice,  not  to  their  cowardice  or 
improvident  counfels,  all  their  fubfequent  calamities. 

The  Britons,  entirely  occupied  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  prefent  interval  of  peace,  made  no  provifion  for  refift- 
ing  the  enemy,  who,  invited  by  their  former  timid  beha- 
viour, foon  threatened  them  with  a new  invafion.  Wc  ’ 
are  not  exactly  informed  what  fpccics  of  civil  government 
the  Romans  on  their  departure  had  left  among  the  Bri- 
tons ; but  it  appears  probable,  that  the  great  men  in  the 
different  diftridls  affumed  a kind  of  regal,  though  preca- 
rious authority  ; and  lived  in  a great  meafure  independent 
of  each  other''.  To  this  dtfunion  of  counfels  were  alfo 
added  the  difputes  of  theology ; and  the  difciples  of  Pcla- 
gius,  who  was  himfelf  a native  of  Britain,  having  in- 
creafed  to  a great  multitude,  gave  alarm  to  the  clergy, 
who  feem  to  have  been  more  intent  on  fupprdfing  them, 
than  on  oppofing  the  public  enemy  *.  Labouring  under 
thefe  domeftic  evils,  and  menaced  with  a foreign  invafion, 
the  Britons  attended  only  to  the  fuggeftions  of  their  pre- 
fent fears  } and  following  the  counfels  of  Vortigern, 

Ann.  Bcverl.  p.  45.  * CiM»,So4n,  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

r Gildas,  Ufliar,  Ant.  Brit.  p.  *43.  347,  * Cildai,  Bede,  lit^. 
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prince  of  Dumnonium,  who,  though  ftained  with  every 
vice,  pofTefied  the  chief  authority  among  them  ’,  they 
fent  into  Germany  a deputation  to  invite  over  the  Saxons 
for  their  proteiSlion  and  afliflancc. 

The  SAXONS. 

OF  all  the  barbarous  nations,  known  either  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  the  Germans  feem  to  have 
been  the  moft  diftinguifhed  both  by  their  manners  and  po- 
litical inllitutions,  and  to  have  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch 
the  virtues  of  valour  and  love  of  liberty  ; the  only  virtues 
which  can  have  place  among  an  uncivilized  people,  where 
juftice  and  humanity  are  commonly  neglefled.  Kingly 
government,  even  when  eftabliflied  among  the  Germans 
(for  it  was  not  univerfal),  poflefled  a very  limited  autho- 
rity ; and  though  the  fovereign  was  ufually  chofen  from 
among  the  royal  family,  he  was  directed  in  every  mea- 
fure  by  the  common  confent  of  the  nation  over  whom  he 
prefided.  When  any  important  affairs  were  tranfa£led, 
all  the  warriors  met  in  arms  ; the  men  of  greateft  autho- 
rity employed  perfuafion  to  engage  their  confent ; the 
people  expreffed  their  approbation  by  rattling  their  armour, 
or  their  diffent  by  murmurs  ; there  was  no  necellity  for  a 
nice  ferutiny  of  votes  among  a multitude,  who  were  ufu- 
ally carried  with  a ftrong  current  to  one  fide  or  the  other; 
and  the  meafure,  thus  fuddenly  chofen  by  general  agree- 
ment, was  executed  with  alacrity,  and  profecuted  with 
vigour.  Even  in  war,  the  princes  governed  more  by  ex- 
ample than  by  authority  : But  in  peace,  the  civil  union 
was  in  a great  meafure  diffolved,  and  the  inferior  leaders 
^adminiffered  juttice  after  an  independent  manner,  each 
in  his  particular  diffriff.  Thefe  were  elc£led  by  the  votes 
of  the  people  in  their  great  councils;  and  though  regard 
was  paid  to  nobility  in  the  choice,  their  perfonal  qualities, 

, * Cildas,  Cul.  Malm,  p,  S. 
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chiefly  their  valour,  procured  them,  from  the  fuflragcs  of  C a p. 
their  fellow-citizens,  that  honourable  but  dangerous  dif-  ■ *-  a 

tindfion.  The  warriors  of  each  tribe  attached  themfelves 
to  their  leader  with  the  moft  devoted  afFedlion  and  moft 
unfliakcn  conftancy.  They  attended  him  as  his  ornament 
in  peace,  as  his  defence  in  war,  as  his  council  in  the  ad- 
miniflration  of  juftice.  Their  conftant  emulation  in  mi- 
litary renown  diflblved  not  that  inviolable  fricndlhip  which 
they  profcfled  to  their  chieftain  and  to  each  other.  To 
, die  for  the  honour  of  their  band,  was  their  chief  ambition  ; 

To  furvive  its  difgrace,  or  the  death  of  their  leader,  was 
infamous.  They  even  carried  into  the  field  their  women 
and  children,  who  adopted  all  the  martial  fcntiments  of 
the  men  : And  being  thus  impelled  by  every  human  mo- 
tive, they  were  invincible;  where  they  were  not  oppofed 
either  by  the  fimilar  manners  and  infiitutions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Germans,  or  by  the  fupcrior  difcipline,  arms, 
and  numbers  of  the  Romans 

T HE  leaders  and  their  military  companions  were  main- 
tained by  the  labour  of  their  flaves,  or  by  that  of  the 
weaker  and  lefs  warlike  part  of  the  community  whom 
they  defended.  The  contributions  which  they  levied 
went  not  beyond  a bare  fubfiftence  ; and  the  honours,  ac- 
quired by  a fuperior  rank,  were  the  only  reward  of  their 
fupcrior  dangers  and  fatigues.  AH  the  refined  arts  of  life 
were  unknown  among  the  Germans  : Tillage  itfelf  was 
almofl  wholly  negledled  : They  even  feem  to  have  been 
anxious  to  prevent  any  improvements  of  that  nature  ; and 
the  leaders,  by  annually  difiributing  anew  all  the  land 
among  the  inhabitants  of  each  village,  kept  them  from 
attaching  themfelves  to  particular  pofleflions,  or  making 
fuch  progrefs  in  agriculture  as  might  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  military  expeditions,  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  community '. 

C«br,  lib.  6.  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  ' ^ Calar,  lib.  6.  Ta> 
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The  Saxons  had  been  for  fome  time  regarded  as  one  of 
the  moft  warlike  tribes  of  this  fierce  people,  and  had  be- 
come the  terror  of  the  neighboartng  nations  They  had 
difFufed  themfelves  from  the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  and  had  taken  polTelfion 
of  aH  the  fea-coaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Jut- 
land ; whence  they  had  long  infefted  by  their  piracies  all 
the  eaftern  and  fouthcrn  parts  of  Britain,  and  the  north- 
ern of  Gaul'.  In  order  to  oppofe  their  inroads,  the 
Romans  had  eftablilhed  an  officer,  whom  they  called  Count 
of  the  Saxon  Jhore-,  and  as  the  naval  arts  can  flourifh  among 
a civilized  people  alone,  they  feem  to  have  been  morefuc- 
cefsful  in  repelling  the  Saxons,  than  any  of  the  other 
barbarians  by  whom  they  were  invaded.  The  diflblu- 
tion  of  the  Roman  power  invited  them  to  renew  their 
inroads  ; and  it  was  an  acceptable  circumftance,  that  the 
deputies  of  the  Britons  appeared  among  them,  and  prompt- 
ed them  to  undertake  an  enterprize,  to  which  they  were 
of  themfelves  fufficicntly  inclined  ^ 

Hengist  and  Horfa,  two  brothers,  poflefled  great 
credit  among  the  Saxons,  and  were  much  celebrated  both 
for  their  valour  and  nobility.  They  were  reputed,  as 
moft  of  the  Saxon  princes,  to  be  fprung  from  Woden, 
who  was  worfhippcd  as  a god  among  thofe  nations,  and 
they  are  faid  to  be  his  great  grandfons  * > a circumftance 
which  added  much  to  their  authority.  We  fhall  not  at- 
tempt to  trace  any  higher  the  origin  of  thofe  princes  and 
nations.  It  is  evident  what  fruitlefs  labour  it  muft  be  to 
fearch,  in  thofe  barbarous  and  illiterate  ages,  for  the  an- 
nals of  a people,  when  their  firft  leaders,  known  in  any 
true  hiftory,  were  believed  by  them  to  be  the  fourth  in 
defeent  from  a fabulous  deity,  or  from  a man  exalted  by 
ignorance  into  that  charadler.  The  dark  induftry  of  an- 

*!  Amm,  Mamll.  lib.  l8.  Ornflus.  ' Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  ly, 

rip,  7.  lib.  28.  cap.  7.  ^ WiH.  Malm.  p.  8,  S Bede,  lib.  j« 

cap.  15.  Saxoa  Cbroo.  p.  J3i  Neomus^cap.  28, 
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liquaries,  led  by  Imaginary  analogies  of  names,  or  by  un-  CHAP, 
certain  traditions,  would  in  vain  attempt  to  pierce  into  ■ ’ f 

that  deep  obfcurity  which  covers  the  remote  hiftory  of 
Ithofe  nations.  . 

These  two  brothers,  obfervingthe  other  provinces  of 
Germany  to  be  occupied  by  a warlike  and  necelfitous  peo- 
ple, and  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul  already  conquered  or 
over-run  by  other  German  tribes,  found  it  eafy  to  per- 
Tuade  their  countrymen  to  embrace  the  foie  enterprize 
which  promifed  a favourable  opportunity  of  difplaying 
their  valour  and  gratifying  their  avidity.  They  embarked 
their  troops  in  three  velTels,  and,  about  the  year  449  or 
+50  N carried  over  1600  men,  who  landed  in  the  ifle  of 
7'hanet,  and  immediately  marched  to  the  defence  of  the 
Britons  againff  the  northern  invaders.  The  Scots  arid 
Pi£ls  were  Unable  to  refift  the  valour  of  thefc  auxiliaries  j 
and  the  Britons-,  applauding  their  own  wifdom  in  calling 
over  the  Saxons,  hoped  thenceforth  to  enjoy  peace  and 
fccurity  under  the  powerful  protection  of  that  warlike 
people. 

But  Hengift  and  Horfa  perceiving,  from  their  eafy 
victory  over  the  Scots  and  PiCls,  with  what  facility  they 
might  fubdue  the  Britons  themfelves,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  refift  thofe  feeble  invaders,  were  determined  to  con- 
quer and  fight  for  their  own  grandeur,  not  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  degenerate  allies.  They  fent  intelligence 
to  Saxony  of  the  fertility  and  riches  of  Britain ; and  re- 
prefented  as  certain  the  fubjeClion  of  a people  fo  long 
difufed  to  arms,  who,  being  now  cut  olF  from  the  Ro- 
man empire,  of  which  they  had  been  a province  during  fo 
many  ages,  had  not  yet  acquired  any  union  among  them- 
ftlves,  and  were  deftitute  of  all  affeClion  to  their  new  li- 
berties, and  of  all  national  attachments  .and  regards  ‘. 

b Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  12,  CuK  Malm*  p<  xt«  Hnntlogton,  Hb.  s. 
p.  309>  Ethelwerd.  Dromptoo,  p*72S.  Chron.  bax.  p.  xi* 

i%an.  Bererl.  p.  49* 
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The  vices  and  pufillanimity  of  Vortigern,  'the 
leader,  were  a new  ground  of  hope  ; and  the  Saxons  in 
Germany,  following  fuch  agreeable  profpedJs,  foon  rein- 
forced Hengift  and  Horfa  with  5000  men,  who  came  over 
in  feventecn  vell'cls.  The  Britons  now  besan  to  enter- 
tain  apprehenfions  of  their  allies,  whofe  numbers  they 
found  continually  augmenting  ; but  thought  of  no  reme- 
dy, except  a pallive  fubmiffion  ainl  connivance.  This 
weak  expedient  foon  failed  them.  The  Saxons  fought  a 
quarrel,  by  complaining  that  their  fubfidies  were  ill  paid, 
and  their  pi ovifions  withdrawn And  immediately  tak- 
ing off  the  mafle,  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Pidls 
and  Scots,  and  proceeded  to  open  hoftility  againft  the 
Britons. 

The  Britons,  impelled  by  thefe  violent  extremities, 
and  roufed  to  indignation  againft  their  treacherous  auxili- 
aries, were  necefiitated  to  take  arms;  and  having depofed 
Vortigern,  who  had  become  odious  from  his  vices,  and 
from  the  bad  event  of  his  rafli  counfcls,  they  put  them- 
felvcs  under  the  command  of  his  fon  Vortimer.  They 
fought  many  battles  with  their  enemies  ; and  though  the 
victories  in  thefe  actions  be  difputed  between  the  Britifh 
and  Saxon  annalifts,  the  progrefs  ftill  made  by  the  Saxons, 
proves  that  the  advantage  was  commonly  on  their  fide.  In 
one  battle,  however,  fought  at  Eglesford,  now  Ailsford, 
Horfa,  the  Saxon  general,  was  flain,  and  left  the  foie 
command  over  his  countrymen  in  the  hands  of  Hengift. 
This  active  general,  continually  reinforced  by  frefli  num- 
bers from  Germany,  carried  devaftation  into  the  moft 
remote  corners  of  Britain  ; and  being  chiefly  anxious  to 
fpread  the  terror  of  his  arms,  he  fpared  neither  age,  nor 
fex,  nor  condition,  wherever  he  marched  with  his  vidto- 
rious  forces.  The  private  and  public  edifices  of  the  Bri- 
tons were  reduted  to  aflies  : The  priefts  were  flaughtcred 
on  the  altars  by  thofc  idolatrous  ravagers  : The  bilhops 

X Bcdc,  lib.  1.  ca|i.  ij.  Nenniui,  (ap.  35.  CiUaty 
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and  nobility  fliared  the  fate  of  the  vulgar:  The  people,  c H^A  p. 
flying  to  the  mountains  and  deferts,  were  intercepted  and  ■ 
butchered  in  heaps  : Some  were  glad  to  accept  of  life  and 
fervitude  under  their  vi£lors ; Others,  deferting  their  na- 
tive country,  took  Ihclter  in  the  province  of  Armorica; 
where,  being  charitably  received  by  a people  of  the  fame 
language  and  manners,  they  fettled  in  great  numbers, 
and  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Brittany  *. 

The  Britifh  writers  al%n  one  caufe  which  facilitated 
the  entrance  of  the  Saxons  into  this  ifland ; the  love  tyfth 
which  Vortigern  was  at  firft  feized  for  Roveria,  the 
daughter  of  Hengift,  and  which  that  artful  warrior  made 
ufe  of  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  imprudent  monarch'".  The 
fame  hiftorians  add,  that  Vortimer  died ; and  that  Vorti- 
gern, being  reftored  to  the  throne,  accepted  of  a banquet 
from  Hengift,  at  Stonehenge,  where  300  of  his  nobility 
were  treacheroufly  flaughtered,  and  himfelf  detained  cap- 
tive ",  But  thefe  ftories  feem  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Welfli  authors,  in  order  to  palliate  the  weak  refiftance 
made  at  firft  by  their  couritryroen,  and  to  account  for  the 
rapid  progrefs  and  licentious  deyaftations  of  the  Saxons 
After  the  death  of  Vortimer,  Ambrofius,  a Briton, 
though  of  Roman  defcent,  was  iirvefted  with  the  com- 
mand over  his  countrymen,  and  endeavoured,  not  with- 
out fuccefs,  to  unite  them  in  their  refiftance  againft  the 
Saxons.  Thofe  contefts  increafed  the  animofity  between 
the  two  nations,  and  roufed  the  military  fpirit  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  which  had  before  been  funk  into  a fatal 
lethargy.  Hengift,  however,  notwithftanding  their  op- 
pofition,  ftill  maintained  his  ground  in  Britain ; and  in 
order  to  divide  the  forces  arid  attention  of  the  natives,  he 
called  over  a new  tribe  of  Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  0£la,  and  of  Ebifla,  the  fon  of  Q£la  ; and  he  ^ 

1 Bede«  lib.  i.C3p.  15.  UfKer,  p.ai6.  Gildas,  § 

» NenDtus.  GaUr.  lib.  6.  cap.  lie  n Nennius,  cap*  47*  Galfr. 

f StilUngflect’s  Orig,  Brit,  p.  324,  315. 
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C H^A  P.  fettled  them  in  Northumberland.  He  himfelf  remained 
^ ' ■ I in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  laid  the  foundation, 

of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  comprehending  the  county  of 
that  name,  Middlefex,  Ellex,  and  part  of  Surry.  He 
fixed  his  royal  feat  at  Canterbury;  where  he  governed 
about  forty  years,  and  he  died  in  or  near  the  year  488  ; 
leaving  his  new-acquired  dominions  to  his  pofterity. 

The  fuccefs  of  Hengift  excited  the  avidity  of  the  other 
northern  Germans  ; and  at  different  times,  and  under  dif- 
ferent leaders,  they  Hocked  over  in  multitudes  to  the  in- 
vafion  of  this  ifland.  ^'hcfe  conquerors  were  chiefly 
compofed  of  three  tribes,  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes  p, 
who  all  palled  under  the  common  appellation,  fome- 
times  of  Saxons,  fometimes  of  Angles;  and  fpeaking 
the  fame  language,  and  being  governed  by  the  fame  infti- 
tutions,  they  were  naturally  led,  from  thefe  caufes,  as 
well  as  from  their  common  intcreft,  to  unite  themfclves 
again!!  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  refiftance  however, 
though  unequal,  was  ftill  maintained  by  the  Britons ; but 
became  every  day  more  feeble  : And  their  calamities  ad- 
mitted of  few  intervals,  till  they  were  driven  into  Cornwal 
and  Wales,  and  received  protedlion  from  the  remote  fitu- 
ation  or  inaccellible  mountains  of  thofe  countries. 

The  firft  Saxon  ftate,  after  that  of  Kent,  which  was 
cftabliflied  in  Britain,  was  the  kingdom  of  South-Saxony. 
In  the  year  477  ^lla,  a Saxon  chief,  brought  over 
an  army  from  Germany ; and  landing  on  the  fouthern 
coaft,  proceeded  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  neighbouring 
territory.  The  Britons,  now  armed,  did  not  tamely 
abandon  their  poffellions  ; nor  were  they  expelled,  till  de- 

P Btdt,  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  Etbciwerd,  p.  S33.  edit.  Camdeni.  Chron. 
Sax.  p.  1*.  Ann.  Bcterl.  p.  78.  The  inhabitant!  of  Kent  and  the  il>e  of 
Wight  were  Jutei.  Eflci,  Miidicfex,  Suirjr,  SulTex,  and  all  the  fouthern 
, couniiea  to  Cornwal,  were  peopled  by  Saioni ; Mercia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  inhabited  by  Angles, 

S Chron.  Sax,  p,  14.  Ann.  Bcverl.  p.  81. 
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fcated  in  many  battles  by  their  warlike  invaders.  The  ^ H^A  P. 
moft  memorable  a£lion,  mentioned  by  hiftorians,  is  that 
of  Mearcredes»Burn ' ; where,  though  the  Saxons  feem 
to  have  obtained  the  vidlory,  they  fuffered  fo  confiderable 
a lofs,  as  fomewhat  retarded  the  progrefs  of  their  con- 
quefts.  But  JElh,  reinforced  by  frefti  numbers  of  his 
countrymen,  again  took  the  field  againft  the  Britons  } 
and  laid  fiege  to  Andred-Ceafter,  which  was  defended  by 
the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  with  defperate  valour The 
Saxons,  enraged  by  this  refiftance,  and  by  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  which  they  had  fuftained,  redoubled  theif 
efforts  againft  the  place,  and  when  mafters  of  it,  put  all 
their  enemies  to  the  fword  without  diftin£lion.  Thisde- 
cifive  advantage  fecured  the  conquefts  of  ^lla,  who 
aflfumed  the  name  of  King,  and  extended  his  dominion 
over  Suflex  and  a great  part  of  Sqrry.  He  was  ftopped 
in  his  progrefs  to  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Kent : In 
that  to  the  weft  by  another  tribe  pf  ^axons,  who 
taken  pofl'effion  of  that  territory. 

These  Saxons,  from  the  fituation  of  the  country  in 
which  they  fettled,  were  called  the  Weft-Saxons,  and 
landed  in  the  year  495,  under  the  command  of  Cerdic, 
and  of  his  fon  Kenric',  The'  Britons  were,  by  paft  ex- 
perience, fp  much  on  th^ir  guard,  and  fo  well  prepared  to 
receive  the  enemy,  that  they  gave  battle  to  Cerdic  the 
very  day  of  his  landing  j and  though  vanquifhed,  ftill 
defended,  for  feme  time,  their  liberties  againft  the  in- 
vaders, None  of  the  other  tribes  of  Saxons  met  with 
fuch  vigorous  refiftance,  or  exerted  fuch  valour  and  per- 
feverance  in  puffing  their  conquefts,  Cerdic  was  even 
obliged  to  call  for  the  affiftance  of  his  countrymen  from 
the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Suflex,  as  well  as  from  Gerr 
many,  and  he  was  thence  joined  by  a frefli  army  under 

' SaxonCbrOO,  A,  D.  4SJ.  Flor.  Wigorn.  • Hen.  Huntin. 

lib.  a.  < Will.  Malm.  lib.  i.  cap.  g.  p,  it,  Chron.  Sax,  p.  15. 
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Nazan-Leod  perifiied, 
left  the  Britons  more 
his  death.  The  war 
was  commonly  on  the 


P"  the  command  of  P'Tle,  and  of  his  fons  Bleda  and  Megla 
Strengthened  by  thefe  fuccours,  he  fought,  in  the  year 
508,  a defperate  battle  with  the  Britons,  commanded  by 
Nazan-Leod,  who  was  vidlorious  in  the  beginning  of 
the  a£bion,  and  routed  the  wing  in  which  Cerdic  him- 
fclf  commanded  ; but  Kcnric,  who  had  prevailed  in 
the  other  wing,  brought  timely  affiftance  to  his  father, 
and  reftored  tlic  battle,  which  ended  in  a complete 
viiSlory  gained  by  the  Saxons' 
with  5000  of  his  army ; but 
weakened  than  difeouraged  by 
Bill  continued,  though  the  fuccefs 
fide  of  the  Saxons,  whofe  fliort  fwords,  and  clofe  manner 
of  fighting,  gave  them  great  advantage  over  the  miflil? 
weapons  of  the'  Britons.  Cerdic  was  not  wanting  to  his. 
good  fortune  ; and  in  order  to  extend  his  conquefts,  he  laid 
fiege  to  Mount  Badon  or  Banefdowne  near  Bath,  whither 
the  mod  obftinate  of  the  difeomfited  Britons  had  retired. 
The  fouthern  Britons,  in  this  extremity,  applied  foraffift- 
ance  to  Arthur,  Prince  of  the  Silures,  whofe  heroic  va- 
lour now  futtained  the  declining  fate  of  his  country 
This  is  that  Arthur  fo  much  celebrated  in  the  fongs  of 
Thalielfin,  and  the  other  Britifh  bards,  and  whofe  mili- 
tary atchievements  have  been  blended  with  fo  many  fables, 
as  even  to  give  occafion  for  entertaining  a doubt  of  his 
real  exidence.  But  poets,  though  they  disfigure  the  mod: 
certain  hidory  by  their  fitSlions,  and  ufe  ftrange  liberties 
with  truth  where  they  are  the  foie  hidorians,  as  among 
the  Britons,  have  commonly  fome  foundation  for  their 
wilded  exaggerations.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  fiege  of 
Badon  was  raifed  by  the  Britons  in  the  year  520  ; and  the 
Saxons  were  there  difeomfited  in  a great  battle  f.  This 
misfortune  dopped  the  progrefs  of  Cerdic  j but  was  not 


u Chron.  Sax.  p.  17. 
Chron.  Sax.  p.  17. 

Chron,  H.  Hunting,  lib.  2. 
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Hunting,  lib.  a. 
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fuflicient  to  wreft  from  him  the  conquefts  which  he  had 
already  made.  He  and  his  fon,  Kenric,  who  fucceeded 
him,  effablilhed  the  kingdom  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  or  of 
Weflex,  over  the  counties  of  Hants,  Dorfet,  Wilts, 
Berks,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  left  their  new-acquired 
dominions  their  pofterity,  Cerdic  died  in  534,  Ken- 
fic  in  560. 

While  the  Saxons  made  this  progrcfs  in  the  fouth, 
their  countrymen  were  not  lefs  aftive  in  other  quarters. 
In  the  yeaf  527,  a great  tribe  of  adventurers,  under  fe- 
veral  leaders,  landed  on  the  eall-coaft  of  Britain ; and  after 
fighting  many  battles,  of  which  hiftory  has  preferved  no 
particular  account,  they  eftablilhed  three  new  kingdoms 
in  this  ifland.  UfFa  aflumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  £ail- 
Anglcs  in  575  ; Crida  that  of  Mercia  in  585  * ; and  Er- 
kenwin  that  of  Eaft-Saxony  orEflex  nearly  about  the  fame 
time,  but  the  year  is  uncertain.  This  latter  kingdom 
was  difmembered  from  that  of  Kent,  and  comprehended 
Eflex,  Middlefex,  and  part  of  Hertfordlhire.  That  of 
the  Eaft-Angles,  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk : Mercia  was  extended  over  all  the  middle 
counties,  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  to  the  frontiers 
of  thefe  two  kingdoms. 

The  Saxons,  foon  after  the  landing  of  Hengift,  had 
been  planted  in  Northumberland  ; but,  as  they  met  with 
an  oblfinate  refiftance,  and  made  but  fmall  progrefs  in 
fubduing  the  inhabitants,  their  affairs  were  in  fo  unfettled 
a condition,  that  none  of  their  princes  for  a long  time 
affumed  the  appellation  of  king.  At  laft,  in  547  *,  Ida,  a 
Saxon  prince  of  great  valour who  claimed  a defeent,  as 
did  all  the  other  princes  of  that  nation,  from  Woden, 
brought  over  a reinforceirient  from  Germany,  and  enabled 
the  Northumbrians  to  carry  on  their  conquefts  over  the 
Britons.  He  entirely  fubdued  the  county  now  called 

* Math.  Weft.  Hactingdon,  lib.  z.  * Cbron.Sax.  p.  19. 

•>  Wm.  Malmf.p.  19. 
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C H^A  P.  Norfhurtibcrland,  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  as  well  a$ 
^ « foine  of  the  fouth-caft  counties  of  Scotland  ; and  he 

allumed  the  crown  under  the  title  of  king  of  Bernicia, 
Nearly  about  the  fame  time,  iElla,  another  Saxon  prince, 
having  conquered  Lancafhirc,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Yorkfhirc,  received  the  appellation  of  king  of  Deiri 
Thcfc  two  kingdoms  were  united  in  the  perfon  of  Ethcl- 
frid,  grandfon  of  Ida,  who  married  Acca,  the  daughter 
of  /Ella;  and  expelling  her  brother  Edwin,  eftabliflied 
one  of  the.  moft  powerful  of  the  Saxon  'kingdoms  by 
the  title  of  Northumberland.  How  far  his  dominions 
extended  into  the  country  now  called  Scotland  is  uncer- 
tain; but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  all  the  lowlands, 
cfpecially  the  eaft-coall  of  that  country,  were  jieopled  in 
a great  meafure  from  Germany;  though  the  expeditions, 
made  by  the  feveral  Saxon  adventurers,  have  efcaped  the 
records  of  hiftory,  The  language  fpoken  in  thofe  coun- 
tries, which  is  purely  Saxon,  is  a ftronger  proof  of  this 
event,  then  can  be  oppofed  by  the  imperfedt,  or  rather 
fabulous  annals,  which  are  obtruded  on  us  by  the  Scottil^ 
hiftorians. 

The  HEPTAR‘CHY. 

TI'HUS  was  eftabliflied,  after  a violent  conteft  of 
near  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Heptarchy,  or 
feven  Saxon  kingdoms,  in  Britain ; and  the  whole  fouthern 
part  of  the  ifland,  except  Wales  and  Cornwal,  had  totally 
changed  its  inhabitants,  language,  cuftoms,  and  political 
inftitutions.  The  Britons,  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
had  made  fuch  advances  towards  arts  and  civil  manners, 
that  they  had  built  twenty-eight  confiderable  cities  within 
' their  province,  befides  a great  number  of  villages  and- 
country-feats  ■* : But  the  fierce  conquerors,  by  whom  they 

c Ann*  Bercrl.  p.  7S«  * d lib«  x* 
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urere  now  fubdued,  threw  every' thing  back  into  ancient  C p,  ^ 

barbarity  ; and  thofe  few  natives, . who  were  not  either  ■ » ■ 

mafTacred  or  expelled  their  habitations,  were  reduced  to 
the  moll  abjeft  flavery.  None  of  the  other  northern  con- 
queror?, the  Franks,  Qoths,  Vandals,  or  Burgundians, 
though  they  over-ran  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire lik^  a . mighty  torrent,  madefuch  deyalhitions  in  the 
conquered  territories,  or  were  inflamed  into  fo  violent  an 
animofity  againft  the  ancient  inhabitants.'  As  the  Sax- 
ons came  over  at  intervals  in  feparate  bodies,  the  Britons, 
however  at  firft  unwarlilce,  were  tempted  to  make  refift- 
ance ; and  hoftilities  being  thereby  prolo2vged,  proved  i 
more  deftrudtive  to  both  parties,  efpecially  to  the  van-- 
quiihed.  The  firft  invaders  from  Germany,  inftead  of  > 
excluding  other  adventurers,  who  muft  ihare  with 
them  the  fpoils  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  were  obliged 
to  folicit  frefti  fupplies  from  their  own  country;  and- 
a total  extermination  of  the  Britons  became  the  foie 
expedient  for  providing  a fettlement  and  fubfiftence  to  the 
new  planters.  Hence  there  have  been  found  in  hif- 
tory  few  conquefts  more  ruinous  than  that  of  the  Saxons  ; 
and  few  revolutions  more  violent  than  that  which  they 
introduced. 

So  long  as  the  conteft  was  maintained  with  the  natives, 
the  feveral  Saxon  princes  preferved  a union  of  counfels 
and  interefts  ; but  after  the  Britons  were  fhut  up  in  the 
barren  countries  of  Cornwal  and  Wales,  and  gave  no  far- 
ther difturbance  to  the  conquerors,  the  band  of  alliance 
was  in  a great  meafure  diflblved  among  the  princes  of  the 
Heptarchy.  Though  one  Prince  feems  ftill  to  have  been 
allowed,  or  to  have  alTumed,  an  afeendant  over  the  whole, 
his  authority,  if  it  ought  ever  to  be  deemed  regular  or  legal, 
was  extremely  limited ; and  each  ftate  a<fted  as  if  it  had 
been  independent,  and  wholly  feparate  from  the  reft. 

Wars,  therefore,  and  revolutions  and  diflentions  were 
unavoidable  among  a turbulent  and  military  people ; and 

thefe 
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C H^A  P,  thefe  events,  however  intricate  or  confufed,  ought  now* 
■ to  become  the  objcfts  of  our  attention.  But,  added  tp 

the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  at  once  the  hiftory  of  feven 
independent  kingdoms,  there  is  great  difeouragement  to 
a writer,  arifing  from  the  uncertainty,  at  leaft  barrennefs, 
of  the  accounts  tranfmitted  to  us.  The  Monks,  who 
were  the  only  annaliHs  during  thofe  ages,  lived  remote 
from  public  affairs,  confidered  the  civil  tranfadlions  as 
entirely  fubordinate  to  the  ecclefiaftical,  and,  befides  par- 
taking of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  which  were  then 
univerfal,  were  ftrongly  infefted  with  credulity,  with 
the  love  of  tyonder,  and  with  a propenfity  to  impofture  j 
vices  almoft  infeparable  from  their  profeffion  and  man- 
ner of  life.  The  hiftory  of  that  period  abounds  in  names, 
but  is  extremely  barren  of  events  ; or  the  events  are  re- 
lated fo  much  without  circumftances  and  caufes,  that  the 
moft  profound  or  moft  eloquent  writer  muft  defpair  of 
' Tendering  them  cither  inftru£live  or  entertaining  to  the 
reader.  Even  the  great  learning  and  vigorous  imagina- 
tion pf  Milton  funk  under  the  weight ; and  this  author 
fcruples  not  to  declare,  that  the  fkirmifties  of  kites  or 
crows  as  much  merited  a particular  narrative  as  the  con- 
fufed tranfadtions  and  battles  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
In  order,  however,  to  connedl  the  events  in  fome  tole- 
rable meafure,  we  fliall  give  a fuccindl  account  of  the 
fucceffions  of  kings,  and  of  the  more  remarkable  revolu- 
tions in  eaph  particular  kingdom ; beginning  with  that  of 
JCetit,  vyhich  was  the  firft  eftabliflied. 

The  Kingdom  of  KENT, 

ESCUS  fucceeded  his  father,  Hengift,  in  the  kiiig^ 
dom  of  Kent ; but  feems  not  to  have  poflefled  the 
military  genius  of  that  conqueror,  who  firft  made  way 

for  the  entrance  of  the  Saxon  arms  into  Britain.  All  the 
/ 
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Saxons,  who  fought  either  the  fame  of  valour,  or  new  **• 

cAablifhments  by  arms,  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of  iElIa,  * - - * 

king  of  Suflex,  who  was  carrying  on  fuccefsful  war  againft 
the  Britons,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a new  king- 
dom. Efcus  was  content  to  poflefs  in  tranquillity  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  which  he  left  in  512  to  his  fon  0£la, 
in  whofe  time  the  Eaft-Saxons  eftablifhed  their  monarchy, 
and  difmembered  the  provinces  of  Eflex  and  Middlefex. 
from  that  of  Kent.  His  death,  after  a reign  of  twenty- 
two  years,  made  room  for  his  fon  Hermenric  in  534,  who 
performed  nothing  memorable  during  a reign  of  thirty- 
two  years,  except  aflbciating  with  him  his  fon  Ethel- 
bert  in  the  government,  that  he  might  fecure  the  fuc- 
ceffion  in  his  family,  and  prevent  fuch  revolutions  as  are 
incident  to  a turbulent  and  barbarous  monarchy. 

Ethelbert  revived  the  reputation  of  his  family, 
which  had  languiflied  for  fome  generations.  The  inac- 
tivity of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  the  fituation  of  his  country, 
fecured  from  all  hoftility  with  the  Britons,  feem  to  have 
much  enfeebled  the  warlike  genius  of  the  Kentifli  Saxons ; 
and  Ethelbert,  in  his  firft  attempt  to  aggrandize  his  coun- 
try, and  diftinguifli  his  own  name,  was  unfuccefsful  *■. 

He  was  twice  difcomfited  in  battle  by  Ceaulin,  king  of 
Weflex  5 and  obliged  to  yield  the  fuperiority  in  the  Hep- 
tarchy to  that  ambitious  monarch,  who  preferved  no  mo- 
deration in  his  viftory,  and  by  reducing  the  kingdom  of 
Suifex  to  fubjedion,  excited  jealoufy  in  all  the  other 
princes.  An  aflbclation  was  formed  againft  him  ; and 
Ethelbert,  intrufted  with  the  command  of  the  allies, 
gave  him  battle,  and  obtained  a decifive  victory  r.  Ceau- 
lin died  foon  after  ; and  Ethelbert  fucceeded  as  well  to 
his  afeendant  among  the  Saxon  ftates,  as  to  his  other  am- 
bitious projedts.  He  reduced  all  the  princes,  except  the 
king  of  Northumberland,  to  a ftridl  dependance  upon 
liim  j and  even  eftablilhed  himfelf  by  force  on  the  throne 

f CbroD,  Si*,  p.  » I,  t H.  Haming.  lib.  i. 
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C H^A  P.  of  Mercia,  the  mofl  extenfive  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms; 

^1  — i Apprehenfivc,  however,  of  a dangerous  league  againil 
him,  like  that  by  which  he  himfelf  had  been  enabled  to 
overthrow  Ceaulin,  he  had  the  prudence  to  refign  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia  to  Webba,  the  rightful  heir,  the  fort 
of  Crida,  who  had  firft  founded  that  monarchy.  But  go- 
verned ftill  by  ambition  more  than  by  jnftice,  he  gave 
Webba  polTeffion  of  the  crown  on  fuch  conditions,  as 
tendered  him  little  better  than  a tributary  prince  under  hiS 
artful  benefa<5lor. 

But  the  moft  memorable  event  which  diftinguifhed 
the  reign  of  this  great  prince,  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  among  the  Englilh  Saxons.  The  fu- 
perdition  of  the  Germans,  particularly  that  of  the  Sax- 
ons, was  of  the  grolTclt  and  mod  barbarous  kind  j and 
being  founded  on  traditional  tales  received  from  their 
anceftors,  not  reduced  to  any  fyftem,  not  fupported 
by  political  institutions  like  that  of  the  Druids^  it  feemS 
to  have  made  little  impreflion  on  its  votaries,  and  to  have 
• eafily  refigned  its  place  to  the  new  doCtrine  promulgated 

to  them.  Woden,  whom  they  deemed  the  anceftor  of  all 
their  princes^  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  war,  and, 
by  a natural  confequence,  became  their  fupreme  deity* 
and  the  chief  objcdl  of  their  religious  worfhip.  They  be- 
lieved, that  if  they  obtained  tlie  favour  of  this  divinity 
by  their  valour  (for  they  made  lefs  account  of  the  other 
virtues),  they  Should  be  admitted  after  their  death  into  his 
' hall  j and  repofing  on  couches.  Should  fatiate  themfelves 

with  ale  from  the  Skulls  of  their  enemies  whom  they  had 
Slain  in  battle.  Incited  by  this  idea  of  paradife,  which 
gratified  at  once  the  paSIion  of  revenge  and  that  of  intem- 
perance, the  ruling  inclinations  of  barbarians,  they  de*- 
fpifed  the  dangers  of  war,  and  increafed  their  native 
ferocity  againSl  the  vanquiSlied  by  their  religious  preju- 
dices. We  know  little  of  the  other  theological  tenets  of 
the  Saxons ; We  only  learn  that  they  were  polytheifts  j that 

they 
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they  worfliipped  the  fun  and  moon  ; that  they  adored  the  CHAP, 
god  of  thunder,  under  the  name  of  Thor ; tiiat  they  ■_  J • 
had  images  in  their  temples  ; that  they  pradlifed  facrificesj 
believed  firmly  in  fpells  and  inchantments  ; and  admitted 
in  general  a fyftcm  of  dotSrines  which  they  held  as  fa- 
cred,  but  which,  like  all  other  fuperftitions,  muft  carry 
the  air  of  the  wildeft  extravagance,  if  propounded  to  thofe 
who  are  not  familiarized  to  it  from  their  earlieft  infancy. 

The  conftant  hoftilities  which  the  Saxons  maintained 
againft  the  Britons,  would  naturally  indifppfe  them  for  re- 
ceiving the  Chriftian  faith,  when  preached  to  them  by 
fuch  inveterate  enemies  ; and  perhaps  the  Britons,  as  is 
objcflcd  to  them  by  Gildas  and  Bede,  were  not  overfond 
of  communicating  to  their  cruel  invaders  the  dodlrine  of 
eternal  life  and  falvation.  But  as  a civilized  people, 
however  fubdued  by  arms.  Hill  maintain  a fenfible  fupe- 
riority  over  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  all  the  other 
northern  conquerors  of  Europe  had  been  already  induced 
to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  which  they  found  efta- 
bliflied  in  the  empire;  and  it  was  impoflible  but  the  Saxons, 
informed  of  thus  event,  muft  have  regarded  with  fomc 
degree  of  veneration  a do(ftrine,  which  had  acquired  the 
afeendant  over  all  their  brethren.  However  limited  in 
their  views,  they  could  not  but  have  perceived  a degree  of 
cultivation  in  the  fouthern  countries  beyond  what  they 
themfelves  poflefted  ; and  it  was  natural  for  them  to  yield 
to  that  fuperior  knowledge,  as  well  as  zeal,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Chriftian  kingdoms  were  even  at  tlut 
time  diftinguilhcd. 

But  thefe  caufes  might  long  have  failed  of  producing 
any  confidcrable  effeift,  had  not  a favourable  incident  pre- 
pared the  means  of  introducing  Chriftianity  into  Kent. 

Ethelbcrt,  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  had  married  Bertha, 
the  only  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris  one  of  the 


^ Gres#  of  Tourij  Mb.  9.  rap.  »6t 
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c A P.  defcendants  of  Clovis,  the  conqueror  of  Gaul ; but  be-* 
^ / I fore  he  was  admitted  to  this  alliance,  he  was  obliged  tt> 

flipulate,  that  the  princefs  fllould  enjoy  the  free  exercifc 
of  her  religion ; a concelHon  not  difficult  to  be  obtained 
from  the  idolatrous  Saxons  *.  Bertha  brought  over  a 
French  biftiop  to  the  court  of  Caiiterbiiry;  and  being 
zealous  for  the  propagation  of  her  religion,  fhe  had  been 
very  afTiduous  in  her  devotional  exercifes,  had  fupported 
the  credit  of  her  faith  by  ah  irreproachable  conduit,  and 
had  employed  every  art  of  infinuation  and  addrefs  to  recon- 
cile her  hufband  to  her  religious  principles.  Her  po-* 
pularity  in  the  court,  and  her  Influence  over  Ethelbert, 
had  fo  well  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Chriitian 
doitrine,  that  Gregory,  firnamed  the  Great,  then  Roman 
pontiff,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  effedting  a projedl^ 
which  he  himfelf,  before  he  mounted  the  papal  throne^ 
had  once  embraced,  of  converting  the  Britifh  Saxons. 

It  happened,  that  this  prelate,  at  that  time  in  a pri- 
vate ftation,  had  obferved  in  the  market-place  of  Rome 
fome  Saxon  youth  expofed  tofale,  whom  the  Roman  mer- 
chants, in  their  trading  voyages  to  Britain,  had  bought  of 
their  mercenary  parents.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  their 
fair  complexions  and  blooming  countenances,  Gregory 
afked  to  what  country  they  belonged  ; and  being  told  they 
were  Angles,  he  replied,  that  they  ought  more  properly  to 
be  denominated  angels ; It  were  a pity  that  the  Prince  of 
Darknefs  fliould  enjoy  fo  fair  a prey,  and  that  fo  beautiful 
a frontifpiece  Ihould  cover  a mind  deflitute  of  internal  grace 
and  righteoufnefs.  Enquiring  farther  concerning  the  name 
of  their  province,  he  was  informed,  that  it  was  Dciri,  a 
diftricl  of  Northumberland:  Dtirll  replied  he,  that  is 
good  ! They  are  called  to  the  mercy  of  God  from  hit  anger, 
De  ira.  But  what  is  the  name  of  the  king  of  that  province? 
He  was  told  it  was  Mila  or  Alla  : Allcluliah,  cried  he  : iVi 
muji  endeavour,  that  the  praifes  of  God  be  fung  in  their  toun^ 

> Bede,  lib.  i.  cap,  25,  Ecompton,  p.  719. 
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t»7.  Moved  by  thefe  aliufions,  which  appeared  to  him  fo  c P. 
happy,  he  determined  to  undertake,  himfclf,  a mitfion  j 

into  Britain  ; and  having  obtained  the  Pope’s  approbation, 
he  prepared  for  that  perilous  journey  : But  his  popularity 
at  home  was  fo  great,  that  the  Romans,  unwilling  to 
expofe  him  to  fuch  dangers,  oppofed  his  defign  ; and  he 
was  obliged,  for  the  prefent,  to  lay  afide  all  farther  thoughts 
of  executing  that  pious  purpofe 

The  controverfy  between  the  Pagans  and  the  Chrift- 
ians  was  not  entirely  cooled  in  that  age ; and  no  pontiif, 
before  Gregory,  had  ever  carried  to  greater  excefs  an  in- 
temperate zeal  againft  the  former  religion.  He  had  waged 
war  with  all  the  precious  monuments  of  the  ancients, 
and  even  with  their  writings  ; which,  as  appears  from  the 
ftrain  of  his  own  wit,  as  well  as  from  the  ftyle  of  his  com- 
pofitions,  he  had  not  tafte  or  genius  fufficient  to  compre- 
hend. Ambitious  to  diftinguiih  his  pontificate  by  the 
converfion  of  the  Britilh  Saxons,  he  pitched  on  Auguf- 
tine,  a Roman  monk,  and  fent  him  with  forty  aflbciates 
to  preach  the  gofpel  in  this  ifland.  Thefe  miflionaries^ 
terrified  with  the  dangers  which  might  attend  their  pro- 
pofing  a new  doflrine  to  fo  fierce  a people,  of  whofe  lan- 
guage they  were  ignorant,  flopped  fome  time  in  France, 
and  fent  back  Augufline  to  lay  the  hazards  and  difficul- 
ties before  the  Pope,  and  crave  his  permiflion  to  defift 
from  the  undertaking.  But  Gregory  exhorted  them  to 
perfevere  in  their  purpofe,  advifed  them  to  chufe  fome 
interpreters  from  among  the  Franks,  who  flill  fpoke  the 
fame  language  with  the  Saxons  ‘,  and  recommended  them 
to  the  good  oflices  of  queen  Brunehaut,  who  had  at  this 
time  ufurped  the  fovereign  power  in  France.  This  prin- 
cefs,  though  flained  with  every  vice  of  treachery  and 
cruelty,  either  poflefled  or  pretended  great  zeal  for  the 

X Bede,  lib.  z.  cap.  1,  Spell.  Cone.  p.  91.  1 Bede,  lib.  t, 

cap.  13. 
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C A p,  caufe  } and  Gregory  acknowledged,  that  to  her  fricndl/ 
■,  affiftance  was,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  the  fuccefs  of 

that  undertaking 

AuGUSTiNEj'on  his  arrival  in  Kent,  in  the  year  597  ”, 
found  the  danger  much  lefs  than  he  had  apprehended. 
Ethelbcrt,  already  well-difpofed  towards  the  Chriftian 
faith,  alTigned  him  a habitation  in  the  lAe  of  Thanet ; 
and  Awn  after  admitted  him  to  a conference.  Appre- 
henfive,  however,  left  fpells  or  enchantments  might  be 
employed  againft  him  by  priefts,  who  brought  an  unknown 
worlhip  from  a diftant  country,  he  had  the  precaution  to 
receive  them  in  the  open  air,  where  be  believed  the 
force  of  their  magic  would  be  more  eafily  didipated 
Here  Auguftine,  by  means  of  his  interpreters,  delivered 
to  him  the  tenets  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  promifed 
him  eternal  joys  above,  and  a kingdom  in  heaven  without 
end,  if  he  would  be  perfuaded  to  receive  that  falutary 
dodirine.  “ p Your  words  and  promifes,”  replied  Ethel- 
bert,  “ are  fair  j but  becaufe  they  are  new  and  uncertain, 
“ I cannot  entirely  yield  to  them,  and  relinquifti  the 
“ principles  which  land  myanceftors  have  fo  long  main- 
“ tained.  You  are  welcome,  however,  to  remain  here 
‘‘  in  peace  j and  as  you  have  undertaken  fo  long  a jour- 
“ ney,  folely,  as  it  appears,  for  what  you  believe  to  be 
“ for  our  advantage,  I will  fupply  you  with  all  necefia- 
“ rics,  and  permit  you  to  deliver  your  dodlrine  to  my 
“ fubjedls  n.” 

Augusti.’^e,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  reception, 
and  feeing  now  a profpedt  of  fuccefs,  proceeded  with  re- 
doubled zeal  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Kentilh  Saxons. 
He  attradled  their  attention  by  the  aufterity  of  his  man- 

Greg.  Cpift.  lib.  9.  epifl.  56.  Spell.  Cone,  p,  8x.  ^ Higdene 

Foljchrrn.  lib.  5.  Chron.  Sjx.  p.  23.  • Bede,  Hb.  i.  cap.  15« 

H.  Hunting,  lib.  3.  Brompton,  p.  729.  Parker  Antiq.  Brit.  Eccl.  p.  6t. 

P Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  25.  Chroo.  W,  Thorn,  p.  1759*  ^ Bede, 

lib.  I.  cap.  25.  H.  Hunting.  lib«  3.  Brompton,  p.  729. 
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tiers,  by  the  fevere  penances  to  which  he  fubjefted  him-  c p. 
felf,  by  the  abftinence  and  felf-denial  which  he  praftifed  : « 

And  having  excited  their  wonder,  by  a courfe  of  life 
which  appeared  fo  contrary  to  nature,  he  procured  more 
eafily  their  belief  of  miracles,  which,  it  was  pretended, 
he  wrought  for  their  converfion Influenced  by  thefe 
motives,  and  by  the  declared  favour  of  the  courtj  num- 
bers of  the  Kcntilh  men  were  baptized  ; and  the  King 
himfelf  was  perfuaded  to  fubmit  to  that  rite  of  Chriftia- 
nity.  His  example  had  great  influence  with  his  fubjedls  j 
but  he  employed  no  force  to  bring  them  over  to  the  newt 
dodlrine.  Auguftine  thought  proper,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  million,  to  aflume  the  appearance  of  the 
greateft  lenity  i He  told  Ethelbert,  that  the  fervice  of 
Chrift  muft  be  entirely  voluntary,  and  that  no  violence 
ought  ever  to  be  ufed  in  propagating  fo  falutary  a doc- 
trine •. 

The  intelligence  received  of  thefe  fpiritual  conquers, 
afforded  great  joy  to  the  Romans  who  now  exulted  as 
much  in  thofe  peaceful  trophies,  as  their  anceftors  had 
ever  done  in  their  moll  fanguinary  triumphs,  and  moll 
fplendid  vidlories.  Gregory  wrote  a letter  to  Ethelbert, 
in  which,  after  informing  him  that  the  end  of  the  world 
tvas  approaching,  he  exhorted  him  to  difplay  his  zeal  in 
the  converfion  of  his  fubjedb,  to  exert  rigour  againll  the 
Worfliip  of  idols,  and  to  build  up  the  good  work  of  holi- 
nefs,  by  every  expedient  of  exhortation,  terror,  blandilh- 
ment,  or  corredion  ‘ : A doiElrine  more  fuitable  to  that 
age,  and  to  the  ufual  papal  maxims,  than  the  tolerating 
principles  which  Auguftine  had  thought  it  prudent  to' 
inculcate.  The  pontilF  alfo  anfwered  fome  queftions, 
which  the  miflionary  had  put  concerning  the  government 
of  the  new  church  of  Kent.  Befides  other  queries,  which 

f BedC)  lib#  I*  cap.26i  * Ibid.  cap.  26.  H.  Hunting,  lib.  3. 

< fiede,  lib.  i.eap.  32.  Brompton,  p.  73s.  Spelt.  Cone,  p,  86. 
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C H A p,  it  is  not  material  here  to  relate,  Auguftine  afKed,  iVhe* 

. ther  coujin-germans  might  be  allowed  to  marry  F Gregory 

anfwered,  that  that  liberty  had  indeed  been  formerly 
granted  by  the  Roman  law  j but  that  experience  had 
fliewn,  that  no  ilTuc  could  ever  come  from  fuch  mar- 
riages ; and  he  therefore  prohibited  them.  Auguftine 
afkcd.  Whether  a woman  pregnant  might  be  baptized  ? Gre- 
gory anfv/eied,  that  he  faw  no  objedUon.  How  foon  after 
the  birth  the  child  might  receive  baptifm  F It  was  anfwered. 
Immediately,  if  neceflary.  How  foon  a hufiand  might  have 
commerce  with  his  wife  after  her  delivery  F Not  till  flle  had 
given  fuck  to  her  child  : a praclice  to  which  Gregory 
exhorts  all  women.  How  foon  a man  might  enter  the  church 
cr  receive  the  facrament,  after  having  had  commerce  with  his 
wifeF  It  was  replied,  that,  unlefs  he  had  approached 
her  without  dcfire,  merely  for  the  fake  of  propagating  his 
fpecies,  he  was  not  without  fin  : But  in  all  cafes  it  was 
retjuifite  for  him,  before  he  entered  the  church,  or  com- 
municated, to  purge  himfelf  by  prayer  and  ablution; 
and  he  ought  not,  even  after  ufmg  thefe  precautions,  to 
participate  immediately  of  the  facred  duties ".  There 
are  feme  other  queftions  and  replies  ftill  more  indecent 
and  more  ridiculous'*.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  appears 
that  Gregory  and  his  miflionary,  if  fympathy  of  manners 
have  any  influence,  were  better  calculated,  than  men  of 
more  refined  underftandings,  for  making  a progrefs  with 
the  ignorant  and  barbarous  Saxons. 

“ Bode,  lib.  I.  cap.  27.  Spell.  Cone.  p.  97.  98,  99,  &c. 

Auguftine  alkf,  61  rruli'r  ir.cr.Jlfua  conjustuJlnt  teretur,  an  eccljlom  in* 
ir^re  ci  iirett  aut  fccra  coKtt.unhr.ts  fu:ramtr.:a  pereipetc?  Gregory  anfwerfy 
Siin/it  commurtivnii  myjlerium  in  th'Jem  airhut  frriipert  non  d.-bel prchiherU  Si 
nmem  tx  Hftnrratiout  tnegr.a  ptrcipjre  non  pru’JuKuturt  laudanda  cji,  Auguftine 
»lk',  pc^  iliujtohtmf  ^utg  per  litnnutn  JoJet  accidere^  n,ei  cotpus  Domini  fuili* 
Itt  eni/es-e  n-aloM  ^ 7?  faierdos  fit^  fnera  tryji^ria  ceUbrart?  Gregory 

•nfvtcrs  this  ie.irn(d  queftion  by  m^uy  learned  diftln^ions. 
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The  more  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  Chriftianity,  chap. 
Gregory  enjoined  Auguftine  to  remove  the  idols  from  the  ^ J ^ 
Heathen  altars,  but  not  to  deftroy  the  altars  themfelvcs  ; 
becaufe  the  people,  he  faid,  would  be  allured  to  frequent 
the  Chriftian  worChip,  when  they  found  it  celebrated  in 
a place  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  revere.  And  as 
the  Pagans  pra^Wed  facrifices,  and  feafted  with  the  priefts 
on  their  offerings,  he  alfo  exhorted  the  miffionary  to  per- 
fuade  them,  on  Chrillian  fclHvals,  to  kill  their  cattle  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  and  to  indulge  them- 
felves  in  thofe  cheerful  entertainments  to  which  they  had 
been  habituated  Thefe  political  compliances  (hew, 
that,  notwithftanding  his  ignorance  and  prejudices,  he 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  governing  man- 
kind. Auguftine  was  confccrated  archbilhop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  endowed  by  Gregory  with  authority  over  all 
the  Britilh  churches,  and  received  the  pall,  a badge  of 
eccleilaftical  honour,  from  Rome  t.  Gregory  alfo  ad- 
vifed  him  not  to  be  too  much  elated  with  his  gift  of 
working  miracles*  j and  as  Auguftine,  proud  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  miflion,  feemed  to  think  himfelf  entitled  to  ex- 
tend his  authority  over  the  bilhops  of  Gaul,  the  Pope 
informed  him,  that  they  lay  entirely  without  the  bounds 
of  his  jurifdiflion  “. 

The  marriage  of  Ethelbert  with  Bertha,  and  much 
more  his  embracing  Chriftianity,  begat  a connexion  of 
his  fubje£ls  with  the  French,  Italians,  and  other  nations 
on  the  continent,  and  tended  to  reclaim  them  from  that 
grofs  ignorance  and  barbarity  in  which  all  the  Saxon 
tribes  had  been  hitherto  involved  Ethelbert  alfo  en- 
a£led  with  the  confent  of  the  dates  of  his  kingdom,  a 
body  of  laws,  the  firft  written  laws  promulgated  by  any 

* Bede,  lib.  I.  cap.  30.  Spell.  Cone.  p.  S9.  Cr.ef.  BpiB.  lib.  9.  epiB.  7X, 

Cbron.  Sax.  p.  23s  14.  * H.  Huating.  lib.  3.  Spell.  Cone, 

P ^3*  lib.  1.  Creg.  Epjft.  lib,  9.  epiO.  60.  “ Pede,  HB,  i. 

cap.  27,  B Will,  Malm,  p.  10.  « Wilkim  L- ges  Sax.  p.  13. 
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C H^A  p.  of  the  northern  conquerors;  and  his  reign  was  in  every 
y refpeiSl  glorious  to  himfelf,  and  beneficial  to  his  people. 

He  governed  the  kingdom  of  Kent  fifty  years  ; and  dying 
in  6 1 6,  left  the  fucceffion  to  his  fon,  Eadbald.  This 
prince,  feduced  by  a paffion  for  his  mother-in-law,  de- 
ferred for  fome  time  the  Chriftian  faith,  which  permitted 
not  thefe  inceftuous  marriages ; His  whole  people  imme- 
diately returned  with  him  to  idolatry.  Laurentius,  the 
fucceflbr  of  Auguftine,  found  the  Chriftian  worfhip 
wholly  abandoned,  and  was  prepared  to  return  to  France, 
in  order  to  efcape  the  mortification  of  peaching  the  gofpel 
without  fruit  to  the  infidels.  Mellitus  and  Juftus,  who 
had  been  confecrated  bilhops  of  London  and  Rochefter, 
had  already  departed  the  kingdom  '* ; when  Laurentius, 
before  he  fhould  entirely  abandon  his  dignity,  made  one 
effort  to  reclaim  the  king.  He  appeared  before  that 
prince  ; and  throwing  oft'  his  veftinents,  fliowcd  his  body 
all  torn  with  bruifes  and  ftripcs,  which  he  had  received. 
Eadbald,  wondering  that  any  man  fhould  have  dared  to 
treat  in  that  manner  a perfon  of  his  rank,  was  told  by 
Laurentius,  that  he  had  received  this  chaftifement  from 
St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apoftles,  who  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a vifion,  and  feverely  reproving  him  for  his  in- 
tention to  defert  his  charge,  had  inflidled  on  him  thefe 
vifible  marks  of  his  difpleafure Whether  Eadbald  was 
ftruck  with  the  miracle,  or  influenced  by  fome  other  mo- 
tive, he  divorced  himfelf  from  his  mother-in-law,  and 
returned  to  the  profeflion  of  Chriftianity His  whole 
people  returned  with  him.  Eadbald  reached  not  the 
fame  or  authority  of  his  father,  and  died  in  640,  after  a, 
reign  of  twenty-five  years  ; leaving  two  fons,  Erminfrid 
and  Ercombert. 

Ercombert,  though  the  younger  fon,  by  Emma,  a 
French  princefs,  found  means  to  mount  the  throne.  He 

<1  Bcdc,  lib.  2,  cap.  5.  ‘ Ibid  cap.  6.  Chroo.  Sax.  p.  x6a 

Higden,  lib.  5.  f Brompton,  p.  739. 
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is  celebrated  by  Bede  for  two  exploits,  for  eftablifliing  the  CHAP, 
fall  of  Lent  in  his  kingdom,  and  for  utterly  extirp.-iting  , | 

idolatry  j which,  notwithftanding  the  prevalence  of 
Chriftianity,  had  hitherto  been  tolerated  by  the  two 
preceding  monarchs.  He  reigned  twenty-four  years;  and 
left  the  crown  to  Egbert  his  fon,  who  reigned  nine  years. 

This  prince  is  renowned  for  his  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing ; but  infamous  for  putting  to  death  his  two  coufin- 
germans,  fons  of  Erminfrid,  his  uncle.  The  ecclefia- 
flical  writers  praife  him  for  his  bellowing  on  his  filler, 
Domnona,  fome  lands  in  the  Hie  of  Thanet,  where  Ihe 
founded  a monallery. 

The  bloody  precaution  of  Egbert  could  not  fix  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  fon  Edric.  Lothaire,  brother 
of  the  deceafed  prince,  took  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  in  order  to  fecure  the  power  in  his  family,  he  alTo- 
ciated  with  him  Richard,  his  fon,  in  the  adminillration 
of  the  government.  Edric,  the  difpolTelTed  prince,  had 
recourfe  to  Edilwach,  king  of  SulTex,  for  affillance ; and 
being  fupported  by  that  prince,  fought  a battle  with  his 
uncle,  who  was  defeated  and  flain.  Richard  fled  into  Ger- 
many, and  afterwards  died  in  Lucca,  a city  of  Tufeany. 

William  of  Malmelbury  aferjbes  Lothaire’s  bad  fortune  to 
two  crimes,  his  concurrence  in  the  murder  of  hiscoufins, 
and  his  conternpt  for  reliques 

Lothaire  reigned  eleven  years  ; Edric  his  fuccellbr, 
only  two.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  hap- 
pened in  686,  Widred,  his  brother,  obtained  pofleflion 
of  the  crown.  But  as  the  fucceflion  had  been  of  late  fo 
much  disjointed  by  revolutions  and  ufurpations,  fadlion 
began  to  prevail  among  the  nobility  ; which  invited  Ced- 
walla,  king  of  W^eflex,  with  his  brother  Mollo,  to  attack 
the  kingdom.  Thefe  invaders  committed  great  devalla- 
tions  in  Kent ; but  the  death  of  Mollo,  who  was  flain  in 
a Ikirmifli  ^ gave  a Ihort  breathing-time  to  that  kingdom. 

g Will.  Malm.  p.  II.  Higdcn,  lib.  5. 
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CHAP.  Widred  reftored  the  affairs  of  Kent ; and  after  a reign  of 
. 'j  thirty-two  years  left  the  crown  to  his  pofterity.  £ad> 
bert,  Ethelbert,  and  Alric,  his  defcendants,  fucccflively 
mounted  the  throne.  After  the  death  of  the  laft,  which 
happened  in  794,  the  royal  family  of  Kent  was  extin- 
guifhed  ; and  every  fadlious  leader  who  could  entertain 
hopes  of  afcending  the  throne,  threw  the  ftate  into  con- 
fufion.  Egbert,  who  firft  fucceeded,  reigned  but  two 
years  ; Cuthred,  brother  to  the  King  of  Mercia,  fix  years  ; 
Baldred,  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
eighteen  : And  after  a troublefome  and  precarious  reign, 
be  was,  in  the  year  723,  expelled  by  Egbert,  king  of 
Wcffex,  who  diffolved  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  united 
the  fevcral  kingdoms  under  his  dominion. 

The  Kingdom  of  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

ADelfrid,  king  of  Rernicia,  having  married  Acca, 
the  daughter  of  .®ia,  king  of  Dei'ri,  and  expelled 
her  infant  brother,  Edwin,  had  united  all  the  counties 
north  of  Humber  into  one  mon.archy,  and  acquired  a 
great  afeendant  in  the  Heptarchy.  He  alfo  fpread  the 
terror  of  the  Saxon  arms  to  the  neighbouring  people  ; and 
by  his  victories  over  the  Scots  and  Pidls,  as  well  as 
Wellh,  extended  on  all  fidcs  the  bounds  of  his  dominions. 
Having  laid  fiege  to  Chefter,  the  Britons  marched  out 
with  all  their  forces  to  engage  him;  and  they  were  at- 
tended by  a body  of  1250  monks  from  the  monaftery  of 
Bangor,  who  flood  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  field  of 
battle,  in  order  to  encourage  the  combatants  by  their 
prefence  and  exhortations.  Adelfrid  enquiring  the  pur- 
pofe  of  this  unufual  appearance,  was  told,  that  thefe 
priefls  had  come  to  pray  againfl  him : Then  are  they  as 
much  our  enemies.,  faid  he,  as  thofe  who  intend  to  fight 

t CKron.  Sax.  p.  5s.  k Will.  Malmtf.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  p,  11. 
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figainjl  us ' ; And  he  immediately  fent  a detachment,  who  C A n. 
fell  upon  them,  aad  did  fuch  execution,  that  only  fifty 
efcapcd  with  their  lives  The  Britons,  aftoniflied  at 
this  event,  received  a total  defeat : Chefter  was  obliged 
to  furrendcr  : And  Adclfrid,  purfuing  his  victory,  made 
himfelf  raaftcr  of  Bangor,  and  entirely  demolilhed  the 
monaftery  ; a building  fo  extenfive,  that  there  was  a mile’s 
diftance  from  one  gate  of  it  to  another  ; and  it  contained 
two  thoufand  one  hundred  monks,  who  are  faid  to  have 
been  there  maintained  by  their  own  labour 

Notwithstanding  Adelfrid’s  fuccefs  in  war,  he 
lived  in  inquietude  on  account  of  young  Edwin,  whom 
he  had  unjufily  difpoflefied  of  the  crown  of  Deiri.  ’I'his 
prince,  now  grown  to  man’s  eilate,  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  in  continual  danger  from  the  attempts  of  Adel- 
frid  ; and  received  at  lad  proteftion  in  the  court  of  Red- 
wald,  king  of  the  Eaft-Angles  ; where  his  engaging  and 
gallant  deportment  procured  him  general  efteem  and  af- 
fedlion.  Redwald,  however,  was  firongly  folicited  by 
the  king  of  Northumberland  to  kill  or  deliver  up  his 
gueft  : Rich  prefents  were  piomifcd  him  if  he  would 
comply  j and  war  denounced  againft  him  in  cafe  of  his 
tefulal.  After  rejecting  feveral  melTages  of  this  kind, 
his  generofity  began  to  yield  to  the  motives  of  intcrefi : 
and  he  retained  the  laft  ambafl'ador,  till  he  ftiouid  come 
to  a rcfolution  in  a cafe  of  fuch  importance.  Edwin,  in- 
formed of  his  friend’s  perplexity,  was  yet  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  remain  in  Eaft-Anglia  ; and  thoiiglu,  that 
if  the  protedlion  of  that  court  failed  him,  it  were  better 
to  die,  than  prolong  a life  fo  much  expofed  to  the  pcrlecu- 
tions  of  his  powerful  rival.  This  confidence  in  Red- 
wald’s  honour  and  friendfhip,  with  his  other  acconiplifh- 
ments,  engaged  the  Queen  on  his  fide  ; and  Ihe  cfiectuaily 
feprefented  to  her  hulband  the  infamy  of  delivering  up  to 

■ Brompton,  p,  779.  m Tritet,  apud  Spell.  Cone.  p.  in. 

” Bede,  lib.  X,  cap.  a,  W.  Malmcf,  lib.  i,  cap.  3. 
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CHAP,  certain  dcflrudlion  their  royal  gucll,  who  had  fled  to  them 
» for  protecSion  againfl  his  cruel  and  jealous  enemies  ®. 

Redwald,  embracing  more  generous  refolutions,  thought  it 
fafeft  to  prevent  Adelfrid,  before  that  prince  was  aware  of 
his  intention,  and  to  attack  him  while  he  was  yet  unpre- 
pared for  defence.  He  marched  fuddenly  with  an  army 
into  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  fought  a battle 
with  Adelfrid  ; in  which  that  monarch  was  defeated  and 
killed,  after  avenging  himfelf  by  the  death  of  Regner, 
fon  of  Redwald  p.  His  own  fons,  Eanfrid,  Ofwald,  and 
Ofwy,  yet  infants,  were  carried  into  Scotland;  and  Edwin 
obtained  pofiellion  of  the  crown  of  Northumberland. 

Edwin  was  the  greatell  prince  of  the  Heptarchy  in 
that  age,  and  dillinguilhed  himfelf,  both  by  his  influence 
over  the  other  kingdoms  and  by  the  ftridl  execution 
of  juftice  in  his  own  dominions.  He  reclaimed  his  fub- 
jects  from  the  licentious  life  to  which  they  had  been 
accuftomed ; and  it  was  a common  faying,  that  during  his 
reign  a woman  or  child  might  ojtenly  carry  every  where  a 
purfe  of  gold,  without  any  danger  of  violence  or  rob- 
bery. There  is  a remarkable  inftance,  tranfmitted  to 
us,  of  the  aflFedlion  borne  him  by  his  fervants.  Cuichelme, 
king  of  Weflex,  was  his  enemy;  but  finding  himfelf  un- 
able to  maintain  open  war  againil  fo  gallant  and  power- 
ful a prince,  he  determined  to  ufe  treachery  againft  him, 
and  he  employed  one  Eumer  for  that  criminal  purpofe. 
The  afiaflin  having  obtained  admittance,  by  pretending 
to  deliver  a meflage  from  Cuichelme,  drew  his  dag- 
ger, and  ruflied  upon  the  King.  Lilia,  an  officer  of 
his  army,  feeing  his  mailer’s  danger,  and  having  no 
other  means  of  defence,  interpofed  with  his  own  body 
between  the  King  and  Eumer’s  dagger,  which  was  pufhed 

with  fuch  violence,  that,  after  piercing  Lilia,  it  even 
\ / 

® W.  Malmcf.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  H.  Huniin^.  lib  3.  Bede, 

P Bede,  lib.  1.  cap.  t2.  Bcojnpton,  p,  781, 

V Cbi^Sax.  p.  27. 
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wounded  Edwin  : But  before  the  afTailln  could  renew  his  c h^a  p. 
blow,  he  was  difpatched  by  the  King’s  attendants.  . . 

The  Eaft-Angles  confpired  againft  Redwald,  their 
King;  and  having  put  him  to  death,  they  offered  their 
crown  to  Edwin,  of  whofe  valour  and  capacity  they  had 
had  experience,  while  he  refided  among  them.  But  Ed_ 
win,  from  a -fenfe  of  gratitude  towards  his  benefador, 
obliged  them  to  fubmit  to  Earpwold,  the  fon  of  Red- 
wald ; and  that  prince  preferved  his  authority,  though  on 
a precarious  footing,  under  the  protedlion  of  the  North- 
umbrian monarch  '• 

Edwin,  after  his  acceflion  to  the  crown,  married 
Ethelburga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent. 

This  princefs,  emulating  the  glory  of  her  mother  Bertha, 
who  had  been  the  inftrument  for  converting  her  hufband 
and  his  people  to  Chriftianity,  carried  Paullinus,  a 
learned  bifhop,  along  with  her  ■ ; and  befides  flipulating 
a toleration  for  the  exercife  of  her  own  religion,  which 
was  readily  granted  her,  flie  ufed  every  reafon  to  perfuade 
the  King  to  embrace  it.  Edwin,  like  a prudent  prince, 
hcfitated  on  the  propofal ; but  promifed  to  examine  the 
foundations  of  that  dotSrine;  and  declared,  that  if  he 
found  them  fatisfa<3ory,  he  was  willing  to  be  converted'. 
Accordingly  he  held  feveral  conferences  with  Paullinus  ; 
canvafled  the  arguments  propounded  with  the  wifeft  of 
his  counfellors  ; retired  frequently  from  company,  in  or- 
der to  revolve  alone  that  important  queftion ; and,  after 
a ferious  and  long  enquiry,  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  " : The  people  foon  after  imitated  his 
example.  Befides  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
King,  they  were  moved  by  another  ftriking  example. 

Coifi,  the  high-prieft,  being  converted  after  a public 
conference  with  Paullinus,  led  the  way  in  deftroying  the 

' Cut.  Malmef,  lib.  i.cap.  3.  • H.  Hunting,  lib.  3. 

‘ Bede,  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  » Bede,  lib.  a.  cap.  9.  Malmef.  lib.  i. 

.«ap.  3. 
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images,  which  he  had  fo  long  worlhipped,  and  was  fori 
ward  in  making  this  atonement  for  his  paft  idolatry  *. 

This  able  prince  periflied  with  his  fon,  Osfrid,  in  a 
great  battle  which  be  fought  againft  Penda,  king  of  Mer- 
cia, and  Casdwaiia,  king  of  the  Britons*.  That  event, 
which  happened  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Edwin’s  age 
and  feventeenth  of  his  reign  r,  divided  the  monarchy  of 
Northumberland,  which  that  prince  had  united  in  his 
perfon.  Eanfrid,  the  fon  of  Adelfrid,  returned  with  his 
brothers,  Ofwald  and  Ofwy,  from  Scotland,  and  took 
pofleflion  of  Bernicia,  his  paternal  kingdom  : Ofric,  Ed- 
win’s coufm-german,  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  Dei'ri,  the 
inheritance  of  his  family  ; but  to  which  the  Tons  of  Ed- 
win had  a preferable  title.  Eanfrid,  the  elder  furviving 
fon,  fled  to  Penda,  by  whom  he  was  treachcroufly  flain. 
The  younger  fon,  V ufcfrrca,  with  Y fit,  the  grandfon  of 
Edwin,  by  Osfrjd,  fought  proteilion  in  Kent,  and  not 
finding  themfeh'es  in  fafety  there,  retired  into  France  to 
King  Dagobert,  where  they  died  *. 

OsRic,  King  of  Dei'ri,  and  Eanfrid  of  Bernicia,  re- 
turned to  Paganifm;  and  the  whole  people  feem  to  have 
returned  with  them  ; fince  Paullinjis,  who  was  the  firft 
archbilhop  of  York,  and  who  had  converted  them,  thought 
proper  to  retire  with  Ethelburga,  tlie  Queen  Dowager, 
into  Kent.  Both  thefe  Northumbrian  kings  periflied  foon 
after,  the  firft  in  battle  againft  Cxd walla,  the  Briton; 
the  fecond,  by  the  treachery  of  that  prince.  Ofwald,  the 
brother  of  Eanfrid,  of  the  race  of  Bernicia,  united  again 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  in  the  year  634,  and 
reftored  the  Chriftian  religion  in  his  dominions.  Hp 
gained  a bloody  and  well-difputed  battle  againft  Cred- 
walla ; the  laft  vigorous  effort  which  the  Britons  made 
againft  the  Saxons.  Ofwald  is  much  celebrated  for  his 

Bfde,  )lb.  2«cap.  ij.  Brompton,  HIgden,  lib*  5*  , * Math* 

Weft.  p.  114..  Chron»Sax*  p,  29*  y W*  Malmcf.  lib.  ]*  cap.  3* 

/ Bede,  Ub.  z,  cap.  20* 
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fanxEtity  and  charity  by  the  MonlciHi  hiftorians ; and  C a p. 
they  pretend,  that  his  reliques  wrought  miracles,  particu-  ■ 
larly  the  curing  of  a ficlc  horfe,  which  had  approached 
the  place  of  his  interment 

He  died  in  battle  againft  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and 
was  fucceedcd  by  his  brother  Ofwy ; who  eftabliflied 
himfelf  in  the  government  of  the  whole  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  by  putting  to  death  Ofwin,  the  fon  of  Ofric,  the 
laft  king  of  the  race  of  Deiri,  His  fon  Egfrid  fucceedexj 
him ; who  perilhing  in  battle  againft  the  Pidls,  with- 
out leaving  any  children,  becaufe  Adelthrid,  his  wife, 
refufed  to  violate  her  vow  of  chaftity,  Alfred,  his  natural 
brother,  acquired  polTcflion  of  the  kingdom,  which  he 
governed  for  nineteen  years  ; and  he  left  it  to  Ofred,  his 
fon,  a boy  of  eight  years  of  age.  This  prince,  after 
a reign  of  eleven  years,  was  murdered  by  Kenred  his 
kinfman,  who,  after  enjoying  the  crown  only  a year, 
periflied  by  a like  fate.  Ofric,  and  after  him  Celwulph 
the  fon  of  Kenred,  next  mounted  the  throne,  which  the 
latter  relinquilhed  in  the  year  738,  in  favour  of  Eadbert 
his  coufin-german,  who,  imitating  his  predeceflbr,  ab  - 
dicated  the  crown,  and  retired  into  a monaftery.  Of- 
wolf,  fon  of  Eadbert,  was  llain  in  a fedition,  a year  after 
his  acceflion  to  the  crown  ; and  Mollo,  who  was  not  of 
the  royal  family,  feized  the  crown.  He  periHicd  by  the 
treachery  of  Ailred,  a prince  of  the  blood  ; and  Ailred, 
having  tucceeded  in  his  defign  upon  the  throne,  was  foon 
after  expelled  by  his  fubjedls.  Etliclred,  his  fucceflbr, 
the  fon  of  Mollo,  underwent  a like  fate.  Celwold,  the 
next  king,  the  brother  of  Ailred,  was  depofed  and  fiain 
by  the  people,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Ofred,  his  ne- 
phew, who,  after  a Ihort  reign  of  a ycai>,  made  way  for 
Ethelbert,  another  fon  of  Mollo,  whofe  death  was  equally 
tragical  with  that  of  almoft  all  his  predeceffors.  After 
Ethelbert’s  death  an  univerfal  anarchy  prevailed  in 


> Bcdc,  lib.  J.  cap.  9. 
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Northumberland  j and  the  people  having,  \>j  fo  man^ 
fatal  revolutions,  loft  all  attachment  to  their  government 
and  princes,  were  well  prepared  for  fubjecftion  to  a foreign 
yoke;  which  Egbert,  king  of  Weflexj  finally  impofed 
upon  them. 


The  Kingdom  of  EAST- AK GLIA. 

The  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  contains  nothing  me^ 
morable,  except  the  convcrfion  of  Earpwold,  the 
fourth  king,  and  great-grandfon  of  UfFa,  the  founder  of 
the  monarchy.  The  authority  of  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
umberland, on  whom  that  prince  entirely  depended,  en- 
gaged him  to  take  this  ftep : But  foon  after,  his  wife, 
who  was  an  idolatrefs,  brought  him  back  to  her  religion  j 
and  he  was  found  unable  to  refill  thofe  allurements 
which  had  feduced  the  wifeft  of  mankind.  After  his 
death,  which  was  violent,  like  that  of  moft  of  the  Saxon 
princes  that  did  not  early  retire  into  monafteries,  Sige- 
bert,  his  fucceffor,  and  half-brother,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  France,  reftored  Chriftianity,  and  introduced 
learning  among  the  Eaft-Angles.  Some  pretend  that  he 
founded  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  or  rather  foine 
fchools  in  that  place.  It  is  almoft  impoflible,  and  quite 
needicfs,  to  be  more  particular  in  relating  the  tranfadlions 
of  the  Eaft-Angles.  What  inftrudlion  or  entertainment 
can  it  give  the  reader,  to  hear  a long  bead-roll  of  barba- 
rous names,  Egric,  Annas,  Ethclbert,  Ethelwald,  Aldulf, 
Elfwold,  Beorne,  Ethelred,  Ethelbert,  who  fucceflively 
murdered,  expelled,  or  inherited  from  each  other,  and 
obfeurely  filled  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  ? Ethelbert, 
the  laft  of  thefe  princes  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by 
Oft'a,  king  of  Mercia,  in  the  year  792,  and  his  ftate  was 
thenceforth  united  with  that  of  Offa,  as  we  lhall  relate 
prcfently. 

The 
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Mercia,  the  largeft,  if  not  the  moft  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy,  comprehended  all  the 
middle  counties  of  England  ; and  as  its  frontiers  extended 
to  thofe  of  all  the  other  fix  kingdoms,  as.  well  as  to 
Wales,  it  received  its  name  from  that  circumftance. 
Wibba,  the  fon  of  Crida,  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
being  placed  on  the  throne  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
governed  his  paternal  dominions  by  a precarious  autho- 
rity ; and  after  his  death,  Ceorl,  his  kinfman,  was,  by 
the  influence  of  the  Kentifh  monarch,  preferred  to  his 
fon  Penda,  whofe  turbulent  character  appeared  dan- 
gerous to  that  prince.  Penda  was  thus  fifty  years  of  age 
before  he  mounted  the  throne  ; and  his  temerity  and  reft- 
lefs  difpoiition  were  found  no  wife  abated  by  time,  ex- 
perience, or  refleflion.  He  engaged  in  continual  hoftilitics 
againll  all  the  neighbouring  Hates  ; and,  by  his  injuftice 
and  violence,  rendered  himfelf  equally  odious  to  his  own 
fubjedls  and  to  ftrangers.  Sigebert,  Egric,  and  Annas, 
three  kings  of  Eaft- Anglia,  periflied  fucccfllvely  in  battle 
againfl  him ; as  did  alfo  Edwin  and  Cfwald,  the  two  greateft 
princes  that  had  reigned  over  Northumberland.  At  laft, 
Ofwy,  brother  to  Ofwald,  having  defeated  and  flain  him 
in  a decifive  battle,  freed  the  world  from  this  fangulnary 
tyrant.  Peada,  his  fon,  mounted  the  throne  of  Mercia  in 
655,  and  lived  under  the  protedlion  of  Ofwy,  whofe 
daughter  he  had  efpoufed.  This  princefs  was  educated 
in  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  Ihe  cmploved  her  influence 
with  fuccefs,  in  converting  her  hulband  and  his  fubjedls 
to  that  religion.  Thus  the  fair  fex  have  had  the  merit 
of  introducing  the  Chriftian  doclrinc  into  all  the  moft 
confiderable  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  Peada 
Z died 
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CHAP.  Jied  a violent  death His  fon,  Wolfhere,  fucceeded  td 
. ^ ^ the  government;  and  after  having  reduced  to  dependence 

the  kingdoms  of  Eflex  and  Eaft-Anglia,  he  left  the 
Crown  to  his  brother  Etlielred,  who,  thoiigh  a lover  of 
peace,  fhowed  himfelf  not  un.ftt  for  military  enterprizes, 
Befides  making  a fuccefsful  expedition  into  Kent,  he  re^ 
pulfed  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  had  invaded 
his  dominions  ; and  he  flew  in  battle  Elfvvin,  the  brother 
of  tliat  prince.  Dcfirous,  however,  of  compofing  all  ani- 
niofities  with  Egfrid,  he  paid  him  a fum  of  money  as  a 
compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  his  brother.  After  a pro- 
fperous  reign  of  thirty  years,  he  refigncd  the  crown  to 
Kcndred,  fon  of  Wolfhere,  and  retired  into  the  monaf- 
tcry  of  Bardncy*^.  Kendred  returned  the  prefent  of  the 
crown  to  Ceolred,  the  fon  of  Ethelred ; and  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  pafled  his  life  there  in  penance  and 
devotion.  The  place  of  Ceolred  was  ftipplied  by  Ethel- 
bald,  gre.it-grand -nephew  toPenda,  by  Alwy,  his  brother; 
and  this  prince,  being  flain  in  a mutiny,  was  fucceeded 
by  Offa,  who  was  a degree  more  remote  from  Penda,  by 
Eawa,  another  brother. 

'I'his  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  755  had 
fome  great  qualities,  and  was  fuccefsful  in  his  warlike 
enterprizes  againft  Lothaire,  king  of  Kent,  and  Ken- 
wulph,  king  of  Weflex.  He  defeated  the  former  in  a 
bloody  battle  at  Otford  upon  the  Darent,  and  reduced  his 
kingdom  to  a ftate  of  dependance : he  gained  a vidfory 
over  the  latter  at  Renlington  in  Oxfordlhire;  and  con- 
quering that  county,  together  with  that  of  Glouceftcr,  an- 
nexed both  to  his  dominions.  But  all  thefe  fuccefles 
were  {lained  by  his  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbert, 
king  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  and  his  violent  feizing  of  that 

^ Hugo  C«ndidu«y  p.  4.  fayf,  that  he  was  trcacheroufly  murdered  by  hit 
queen,  by  whofe  perfuafion  he  had  embraced  ChrUHanity } but  this  ac<* 
count  of  the  matter  it  fouod  io  that  hiHoriaa  alcae. 

c fitde,  lib.  5.  ^ ChroQ,  Sax,  p.  59. 
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kingdom.  This  young  prince,  who  is  faid  to  have  poflefled  CHAP, 
great  merit,  had  paid  his  addrefles  to  Elfrida,  the  daughter  ^ ' / 

of  Ofta,  and  was  invited  with  all  his  retinue  to  Hereford, 
in  order  to  folemnize  the  nuptials.  • Amidft  the  joy  and 
feftivity  of  thefe  entertainments,  he  was  feized  by  OfFa, 
and  fecretly  beheaded  : And  though  Elfrida,  who  abhor- 
red her  father’s  treachery,  had  time  to  give  warning  to 
the  Eaft- Anglian  nobility,  who  efcaped  into  their  own 
country,  Offa,  having  extinguiflied  the  royal  family,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  defign  of  fubduing  that  kingdom  “.  The 
perfidious  prince,  defirous  of  re-eftablifhing  his  cha- 
rafler  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  of  appeafing  the  remorfes 
of  his  own  confcience,  paid  great  court  to  the  clergy, 
and  pradfifed  all  the  monkifli  devotion  fo  much  eftcemed 
in  that  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  age.  He  gave  the 
tenth  of  his  goods  to  the  church  ^ j beftowed  rich  dona- 
tions on  the  cathedral  of  Hereford  ; and  even  made  a pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  where  his  great  power  and  riches 
could  not  fail  of  procuring  him  the  papal  abfolution. 

The  better  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  fovereign  pon-  — 

tifF,  he  engaged  to  pay  him  a yearly  donation  for  the 
fupport  of  an  Englifli  college  at  Rome  and  in  order  to 
, raife  the  fum,  he  impofed  the  tax  of  a penny  on  each  houfe 
pofTefled  of  thirty  pence  a year.  This  impofition,  being 
afterwards  levied  on  all  England,  was  commonly  deno- 
minated Peter’s  pence  j and  though  conferred  at  firft  as  a 
gift,  was  afterwards  claimed  as  a tribute  by  the  Roman 
pontiff.  Carrying  his  hypocrify  flill  farther,  Offa,  feign- 
ing to  be  directed  by  a vifion  from  heaven,  difcovered 
at  Verulam  the  reliques  of  St.  Alban,  the  martyr,  and 
endowed  a magnificent  monaftery  in  that  place  ‘.  Moved 
by  all  thefe  a£ls  of  piety,  Malmefbury,  one  of  the  beft  of 

« Brompton,  p.750,  751,  751.  f S jcll.  Cone.  p.  joS.  Brompton, 

p.  776.  g Spell.  Cone.  p.  130.  310.311.  Hijden,  lib.  5. 

i loguipb.  p.  5«  W«  Malmef.  lib*  i.  cap.  4.  • 
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C P.  (he  oU  Engliih  hiftorians,  declares  himfelf  at  a lofs  to  de« 
. termine ''  whether  the  merits  or  crimes  of  this  prince  pre- 
ponderated. OfFa  died,  after  a reign  of  tbirty-niite  years, 
in  704-'. 

i ii:s  prince  was  become  fo  confiderable  in  the  Hep- 
tarchy, that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  entered  into  an 
alliance  and  friendfhip  with  him  ; a circumftance  which-' 
did  honour  to  Ofia  ; as  dillant  princes  at  that  time  had 
ufually  little  communication  with  each  other.  That  em- 
peror being  a great  lover  of  learning  and  learned  men,  in 
an  age  very  barren  of  that  ornament,  Oft’a,  at  his  defire, 
fent  him  over  Alcuin,  a clergyman  much  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge,  who  received  great  honours  from  Charle- 
magne, and  even  became  his  preceptor  in  the  fcienccs. 
The  chief  reafon  why  he  had  at  firft  defircd  the  company 
of  Alcuin,  was,  that  he  might  oppofe  his  learning  to  the 
herefy  of  Felix,  bilhop  of  Urgil  in  Catalonia ; who 
maintained,  that  Jel'us  Chrift,  confidered  in  his  human 
nature,  could,  more  properly,  be  denominated  the  adopt- 
ive, than  the  natural  fon  of  God This  herefy  was 
condemned  in  the  council  of  Franefort,  held  in  794,  and 
Conhfting  of  3CO  bifliops.  Such  were  the  queilions  which 
were  agitated  in  that  age,  at>d  which  employed  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  cloiftered  fcholars,  but  of  the  'wifeft  and 
greatdt  princes 

Egfrith  fucceeded  to  his  father,  Offa,  but  furvived 
him  only  five  months  ° ; when  he  made  way  for  Kenulph^ 
a defeendant  of  the  royal  family.  This  prince  waged 
war  againft  Kent ; and  taking  Egbert,  the  king,  prifoner, 
he  cut  off  his  hands,  and  put  out  his  eyes ; leaving  Cu- 
thred,  his  own  brother,  in  pofleffion  of  the  crown  of  that 

k Lib.  1.  cap.  4.  1 Chron.  Sax.  p.  65.  m Dupin,  cent.  S, 

chap.  4.  ^ Offai  In  order  to  prote^  hit  coontry  frumWatea,  drew 

a rampart  or  ditch  of  a hundred  miles  in  length  from  l^atinwerke  in  Flint* 
Aire  to  the  South  fea  near  BriAol.  See  SfetJ't  De/criftkn  tf 
• logtrlph.  p.  6» 

kingdom. 
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kingdom.  Kcnulph  was  killed  in  an  infurre£iion  of  the  C H^A  P, 
Eaft-Anglians,  whofe  crown  his  predeceflbr,  OfFa,  had  . f 

ufurped.  He  left  his  fon,  Keiielm,  a minor ; who  was 
murdered  the  fame  year  by  his  filler,  Quendrade,  who 
had  entertained  the  ambitious  views  of  afluming  the  go- 
vernment I*.  But  Ihe  was  fupplanted  by  her  uncle,  Ceol- 
ulf;  who,  two  years  after,  was  dethroned  by  Beornulf. 

The  reign  of  this  ufurper,  who  was  not  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, was  fliort  and  unfortunate : He  was  defeated  by  the 
Weft-Saxons,  and  killed  by  his  own  fubjedls,  the  Eaft- 
Anglesa.  Ludican,  his  fucceflbr,  underwent  the  fame 
fate  ■■ ; and  WiglafF,  who  mounted  this  unftable  throne, 
and  found  every  thing  in  the  utmoft  confufion,  could  not 
withlland  the  fortune  of  Egbert,  who  united  all  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  into  one  great  monarchy. 


Tlie  Kingdom  of  E S S E X. 

This  kingdom  made  no  great  figure  in  the  Hep- 
tarchy ; and  the  hiftory  of  it  is  very  imperfedl. 
Sleda  fucceeded  to  his  father,  Erkinwin,  the  founder  of 
the  monarchy  j and  made  way  for  his  fon,  Sebert,  who, 
being  nephew  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  was  perfuaded 
by  that  prince  to  embrace  the  Chri  Ilian  faith  '.  His  fons 
and  conjundl  fuccefibrs,  Sexted  and  Seward,  relapfed  into 
idolatry,  and  were  foon  after  llain  in  a battle  againll  the 
Weft-Saxons.  To  Ihew  the  rude  manner  of  living  in 
that  age,  Bede  tells  us ',  that  thefe  two  kings  exprefled 
great  defire  to  eat  the  white  bread,  diftributed  by  Melli- 
tus,  the  bilhop,  at  the  communion  “.  But  on  his  refu- 
fing  them,  unlefs  they  would  fubmit  to  be  baptized,  they 
expelled  him  their  dominions.  The  names  of  the  other 

9 Ingulph.  p.  7.  BromptoH)  p.  776.  4 Ingolph.  p.  7. 

^ Alur.  Beverl.  p S7.  * Chron.  Sav,  p.  24.  c Lib.  2» 

cip>  5.  H.  Hanting.  Ub.  3.  Bromptoo>  p«  738.  743*  Bede. 
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princes,  who  reigned  fucccflivel)'  in  Eflcx,  are  Sigeberf 
the  little,  Sigcbert  the  good,  who  rcftored  Chriftianity* 
Swithelm,  Sighcri,  Offa.  This  laft  prince,  having  made 
a vow  of  chaftity,  notwithftanding  his  marriage  with 
Kcnefwitha,  a Mercian  prince'.i,  daughter  to  Penda^ 
went  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  (hut  himfelf  up  during 
the  reil  of  his  life  in  a cloifter.  Selred,  his  fucceflbr» 
reigned  thirty-eight  years ; and  was  the  laft  of  the  ro}’al 
line:  I'he  failure  of  which  threw  the  kingdom  into  great 
confufion,  and  reduced  it  to  dependence  under  Mercia". 
Switherd  firft  acquired  the  crown,  by  the  conceffion  of 
the  Mercian  princes  ; and  his  death  made  way  for  Sigeric* 
who  ended  his  life  in  a pilgrimage  to  Rome.  His  fuc- 
ceftbr^  Sigered,  unable  to  defend  his  kingdom,  fubmitted 
to  the  victorious  arms  of  Egbert. 


The  Kingdom  of  S U S S E X. 

H E hiftory  of  this  kingdom,  the  fmalleft  in  the 
-S.  Heptarchy,  is  ftill  more  imperfe£l  than  that  of 
EiTex.  yJilla,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  left  the 
crown  to  his  fon,  Cill'a,  who  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
his  long  reign  of  fcvcnty-ftx  years.  During  his  time,  the 
South-Saxons  fell  almoft  into  a total  dependence  on  the 
kingdom  of  ^Ve^^cx  ; and  we  fcarcely  know  the  names 
of  the  princes  who  were  pollcfl'ed  of  this  titular  fovc- 
reignty.  Adelwalch,  the  laft  of  them,  was  fubdued  in 
battle  by  Ccadwalla,  king  of  Weflex,  and  was  flain  in 
the  aiftion  ; leaving  two  infant  fons,  who,  falling  into  the 
hand  of  the  conqueror,  were  murdered  by  him.  The 
abbot  of  Redford  oppofed  the  order  for  this  execution  ; 
but  could  only  prevail  on  Ceadwalla  to  fufpend  it,  till 
they  fhould  be  baptized.  Berdlhun  and  Audhun,  two 
noblemen  of  character,  refilled  fome  time  the  violence  of 

» Malmef,  lib.  i.  cap.  6, 
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the  Weft- Saxons ; but  their  oppofition  ferved  only  to.C  a P. 
prolong  the  miferics  of  their  country ; and  the  fubduing  ■ » 

of  this  kingdom,  was  the  firft  ftep  which  the  Weft- 
Saxons  made  towards  acquiring  the  foie  monarchy  of 
England  *, 

The  Kingdom  of  WESSEX. 

TH  E kingdom  of  Weflex,  which  finally  fwallowed 
up  all  the  other  Saxon  ftates,  met  with  great  re- 
fiftance  on  its  firft  eftablilhment : And  the  Britons,  who 
were  now  enured  to  arms,  yielded  not  tamely  their  pof- 
fe/fions  to  thofe  invaders.  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  th? 
monarchy,  and  his  fon,  Kenric,  fought  many  fuccefsful, 
and  fome  unfiiccefsful  battles,  againft  the  natives ; and 
the  naartial  Ipirit,  common  to  all  the  Saxons,  v/as,  by 
means  of  thefe  hoftilitics,  carried  to  the  greateft  height 
among  this  tribe.  Ceaulin,  who  was  the  fon  and  fucceflbr 
of  Kenric,  and  who  began  his  reign  in  560,  was  ftill  more 
ambitious  and  enterprizing  than  his  predeceftbrs ; and,  by 
waging  continual  war  againft  the  Britons,  he  added  a 
great  part  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerfet  to  his 
other  dominions.  Carried  along  by  the  tide  of  fuccefs, 
he  invaded  the  other  Saxon  ftates  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  becoming  terrible  to  all,  he  provoked  a general  con- 
iederacy  againft  him.  This  alliance  proved  fuccefsful 
under  the  condu(ft  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent ; and  Ceau- 
lin, who  had  loft  the  affections  of  his  own  fubjeCls  by 
his  violent  difpofition,  and  had  now  fallen  into  contempt 
from  his  misfortunes,  was  expelled  the  throne)',  and  died 
in  exile  and  mifery.  Cuichelme,  and  Cuthwin,  his  fons, 
governed  jointly  the  kingdom,  till  the  expulfion  of  the 
latter  in  591,  and  the  death  of  the  former  in  593,  made 
way  for  Cealric,  to  whom  fucceeded  Ceobald  in  593,  by 

> Brompton,  p,  ^oo>  / Chron,  Sax,  p.  aa. 
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CHAP,  whofe  death,  which  happened  in  6i I,  Kynegils  inherited 

^ ^ the  crown.  Tliis  prince  embraced  Chriftianity  % through 

the  perfuafion  of  OfwaJd,  king  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  married  his  daughter,  and  who  had  attained  a great 
afeendant  in  the  Heptarchy.  Kenwalch  next  fucceeded 
to  the  monarchy,  and  dying  in  672,  left  the  fucceflion  fa 
much  difputed,  that  Sexburga,  his  widow,  a woman  of 
fpirit  kept  pofleflion  of  the  government  till  her  death, 
which  happened  two  years  after.  Efewin  then  peaceably 
acquired  the  crown ; and,  after  a fhort  reign  of  two 
years,  made  way  for  Kentwin,  who  governed  nine  years. 
Ceodwalia,  his  fucceffor,  mounted  not  the  throne  with- 
out oppofition  ; but  proved  a great  prince,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  thofe  times ; that  is,  he  was  enterprizing, 
warlike,  and  fuccefsful.  He  entirely  fubdued  the  king- 
dom of  SufTex,  and  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions. 
He  made  inroads  into  Kent ; but  met  with  refiftance 
from  Widred,  the  king,  who  proved  fuccefsful  againft 
Mollo,  brother  to  Ceodwalia,  and  flew  him  in  a fkirmilh, 
Ceodwalia  at  lad,  tired  with  wars  and  bloodfhed,  was 
feized  with  a fit  of  devotion  ; beftowed  feveral  endow- 
ments on  the  church  ; and  made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
where  he  received  baptifm,  and  died  in  689.  Ina,  bis 
fucceflbr,  inherited  the  military  virtues  of  Ceodwalia, 
and  added  to  them  the  more  valuable  ones  of  juftice,  po- 
licy, and  prudence.  He  made  war  upon  the  Britons  iit 
Somerfet ; and  having  finally  fubdued  that  province,  he 
treated  the  vanquilhed  with  a humanity  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Saxon  conquerors.  He  allowed  the  pro- 
prietors to  retain  pofleflion  of  their  lands,  encouraged 
marriages  and  alliances  between  them  and  his  ancient 
fubjeifls,  and  gave  them  the  privilege  of  being  governed 
by  the  fame  laws.  Thefe  laws  he  augmented  and  afeer- 


^ Higden,  lib.  5.  Cbron*  Sax*  p.  15.  Aiur*  Btvcrl*  p.  94. 

• lib*  4.  cip.  12*  Chroo*  Sax.  p.  41* 
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tained ; and  though  he  was  difturbed  by  feme  infurrec-  C H A'  p. 
tions  at  home,  his  long  reign  of  thirty-feven  years  may  ■ 

■be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  glorious  and  moft  profper- 
ous  of  the  Heptarchy.  In  the  decline  of  his  age  he  made 
a pilgrimage  to  Rome  ; and  after  his  return,  fhut  himfelf 
up  in  a cloifter,  where  he  died. 

Though  the  kings  of  Weifex  had  always  been  princes 
of  the  blood,  defeended  from  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy,  the  order  of  fucceiTion  had  been  far  from 
exadt ; and  a more  remote  prince  had  often  found  means 
to  mount  the  throne,  in  preference  to  one  defeended  from 
a nearer  branch  of  the  royal  family.  Ina,  therefore, 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  and  lying-much  under 
the  influence  of  Ethelburga,  his  queen,  left  by  will  the 
iucceffion  to  Adelard,  her  brother,  who  was  his  remote 
kinfman:  But  this  deflination  did  not  take  place  without 
fome  difficulty.  Ofwald,  a prince  more  nearly  allied  to 
.the  crown,  took  arms  againft  Adelard  ; but  he  being 
/upprefled,  and  dying  foon  after,  the  title  of  Adelard 
.was  not  any  farther  difputed  ; and  in  the  year  741,  he 
•was  fucceeded  by  his  coufin,  Cudred.  The  reign  of 
this  prince  was  diftinguiflicj  by  a great  viiSlory  which 
,he  obtained,  by  means  of  Edelhun,  his  general,  over 
. Ethclbald,  king  of  Mercia,  fdis  death  made  way  for 
Sigebert,  his  kinfman,  who  governed  fo  ill,  that  his  peo- 
ple rofe  in  an  infurreclion,  and  dethroned  him,  crowning 
Cenulph  in  his  Head.  The  exiled  prince  found  a refuge 
with  duke  Cumbran,  governor  of  Hamplhire  ; who,  that 
he  might  add  new  obligations  to  Sigebert,  gave  him  many 
falutary  counfcls  for  his  future  condu£l,  accompanied 
with  fome  reprehenfions  for  the  paft.  But  thefe  were  f(j 
much  relented  by  the  ungrateful  prince,  that  lie  con- 
fpired  againft  the  life  of  his  protedlor,  and  treacheroufly 
murdered  him.  After  this  infamous  action,  he  was 
forfaken  by  all  the  world  ; and  Ikulking  about  4n  the 
Jiyilds  and  forefts,  was  at  laft  difeovered  by  a fervant  of 
E 4 Curabran’s, 
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Cunibran’s,  who  inftantly  took  revenge  upon  him  for  tho 
murder  of  his  mafter 

Cenulph,  who  had  obtained  the  crown  on  the  expul-. 
fion  of  Sigebert,  was  fortunate' in  many  expeditions  againft 
the  Britons  of  Cornwal ; but  afterwards  loft  fome  reputa- 
tion by  his  ill  fuccefs  againft  OlFa,  king  of  Mercia 
Kynehard  alfo,  brother  to  the  depofed  Sigebert,  gave  him 
difturbance ; and  though  expelled  the  kingdom,  he  ho- 
vered on  the  frontiers,  and  watched  an  opportunity  for 
attacking  his  rival.  The  king  had  an  intrigue  with  a 
young  woman,  who  lived  at  Merton  in  Surrey,  whither 
having  fccrctly  retired,  he  was  on  a fudden  invironed,  in 
the  night-time,  by  Kynehard  and  his  followers,  and  after 
making  a vigorous  refiftance,  was  murdered,  with  all  his 
attendants.  The  nobility  and  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, rifing  next  day  in  arms,  took  revenge  on  Kynehard 
for  the  /laughter  of  their  king,  and  put  every  one  to  the 
fword  who  had  been  engaged  in  Aat  criminal  enterprize. 
This  event  happened  in  784. 

Brithric  next  obtained  po/Teffion  of  the  government, 
though  remotely  defeended  from  the  royal  family  ; but  he 
enjoyed  not  that  dignity  without  inquietude.  Eoppa, 
nephew  to  king  Ina,  by  his  brother  Ingild,  who  died  be- 
fore that  prince,  had  begot  Eta,  father  to  Alchmond, 
from  whom  fprung  Egbert'’,  a young  man  of  the  moft 
promifing  hopes,  who  gave  great  jealoufy  to  Brithric,  the 
reigning  prince,  both  becaufe  he  feemed  by  his  birth  bet- 
ter intitled  to  the  crown,  and  becaufe  he  had  acquired, 
to  an  eminent  degree,  the  affedlions  of  the  people.  Eg- 
bert, fenfible  of  his  danger  from  the  fufpicions  of  Brithric, 
fecretly  withdrew  into  France  ' ; where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Charlemagne.  By  living  in  the  court,  and 
ferving  in  the  armies  of  that  prince,  the  moft  able  and 

Higdcn,  lib.  5.  W.MiItnef.  lib.  i.  cip.i.  ' W.Malmef. 

lib.  I.  cap.  1.  <1  Chran.  Sax.  p.  16.  , ' H.  Huntiog.  Ub.  4. 
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moft  generous  that  had  appeared  in  Furops  durinrj  feveral  C 
ages,  he  acquired  thofe  accompliflimentSj  which  after- 
wards enabled  him  to  make  fuch  a fliining  figure  on  the 
throne.  And  familiarizing  himfelf  to  the  manners  of  th® 
French,  who,  as  Malmefbury  obferves were  eminent 
both  for  valour  and  civility  above  all  the  weftern  nations, 
he  learned  to  polilh  the  rudenefs  and  barbarity  of  the 
Saxon  chara£ler  : His  early  misfortunes  thus  proved  of 
Angular  advantage  to  him. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Egbert  had  opportunities  of  dif- 
playing  his  natural  and  acquired  talents.  Brithric,  king 
gf  Weflex,  had  married  Eadburga,  natural  daughter  of 
OfFa,  king  of  Mercia,  a profligate  woman,  equally  in- 
famous for  cruelty  and  for  incontinence.  Having  great 
influence  over  her  hulband,  Ihe  often  inftigated  him  to 
deftroy  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  were  obnoxious  to  her  ; and' 
where  this  expiedient  failed,  (he  fcrupled  not  being  herfelf 
a£tive  in  traiterous  attempts  againfl;  them.  She  had 
mixed  a cup  of  poifon  for  a young  nobleman,  who  had 
acquired  her  hulband’s  friendlhip,  and  had  on  that  ac- 
count become  the  obje£l  of  her  jealoufy  : But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  king  drank  of  the  fatal  cup  along  with  his 
favourite,  and  foon  after  expired*.  This  tragical  incident, 
joined  to  her  other  crimes,  rendered  Eadburga  fo  odious, 
that  (he  was  obliged  to  fly  into  France  ; whence  Egbert 
was  at  the  fame  time  recalled  by  the  nobility,  in  order  to 
afeend  the  throne  of  his  anceftors  He  attained  that 
dignity  in  the  laft  year  of  the  eighth  century. 

• In  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  an  exadi  rule  of 
fucce(Son  was  either  unknown  or  not  ftridlly  obferved  ; 
and  thence  the  reigning  prince  was  continually  agitated 
with  jealoufy  againft  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  whom 

^ Lib.  ft.  cap*  ii«  C Higdefii  lib*  5«  M<  Well.  p.  15s. 

Aflier.  ia  vita  Alfredt,  p.  3.  ex  edit.  Camdent*  ^ ChroB*  Sax* 

A*  D.  8cOi  BromptoDj  p«  Soi. 
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C A P.  he  flii]  confidered  as  rivals,  and  whofe  death  alone  coul4 

■ ■ give  him  entire  feearity  in  his  pdTcffion  of  the  throne. 

From  this  fatal  caufc,  together  with  the  admiration  of  the 
monafiic  life,  and  the  opinion  of  merit,  attending  the 
prefervation  of  chaftity  even  in  a married  ftatc,  the  royal 
families  had  been  entirely  extinguifhed  in  all  the  king- 
doms except  that  of  Wcllex  j and  the  emulations,  fuf- 
picions,  and  cpnfpiracies,  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
fined to  the  princes  of  the  blood  alone,  were  now  diffufed 
among  all  the  nobility  in  the  fevcral  Saxon  dates.  Egbert 
was  the  foie  defeendant  of  thofe  firft  conquerors  who  fub- 
dued  Britain,  and  who  enhanced  their  authority  by  claim-_ 
ing  a pedigree  from  Woden,  the  fupreme  divinity  of  their 
anceftors.  But  that  prince,  though  invited  by  this  favour- 
able circumfiance  to  make  attempts  on  the  neighbouring 
Saxons,  gave  then,  for  fome  time  no  dillurbance,  and 
rather  chofc  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  Britons  in  Corn- 
wal,  whom  he  defeated  in  feveral  battles  *.  He  was  re- 
called from  the  conqueil  of  that  country  by  an  invafioit 
ma<le  upon  his  dominions  by  Bernulf,  king  of  Mercia. 

The  Mercians,  before  the  acceflion  of  Egbert,  had 
very  nearly  attained  the  abfolute  fovereignty  in  the 
Heptarchy;  They  h.ad reduced  the  Ea^-Ang!es  under fub- 
jccHon,  and  ellablilbcd  tributary  princes  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Kent  and  Eflex.  Northumberland  was  involved  in 
anarchy;  and  nb  ftate  of  any  confequence  remained  but 
that  of  Weflex,  which,  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Mer- 
cia,  was  fupported  folely  by  the  great  qualities  of  its  fove- 
reign.  Egbert  led  his  army  againft  the  invaders  ; and 
encountering  them  at  Ellandum  in  Wiltlhire,  obtained  a 
complete  vi£lory,  and  by  the  great  flaughter  which  he  made 
of  them  in  their  flight,  gave  a mortal  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  Mercians.  Whilft  he  himfelf,  in  profecution  of  his 
vidory,  entered  their  country  on  the  fide  of  Oxfordfhire, 

t Chran.Sa<.c,69. 
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and  threatened  the  heart  of  their  dominions ; he  <cr.t  an  ^ ^ •’* 

army  into  Kent,  commanded  by  Etheivroiph,  his  eldeft 
fon ; and  expelling  Baldred,  the  tributary  king,  ibon 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  that  count,  y.  1 he  kingdom  of 
EfTex  was  conquered  with  equal  i.iciiity  ; and  ihe  Eaft- 
Angles,  from  their  hatred  to  the  Mercian  government, 
which  had  been  eftablifhed  over  them  by  treachery  and 
violence,  and  probably  exercifed  with  tyranny,  imme- 
diately rofe  in  arms,  and  craved  the  protection  of  Egnert', 

Bernulf,  the  Mercian  king,  who  marched  againli  them, 
was  defeated  andflain;  and  two  years  after,  Ludican,  his 
fucceffof,  met  with  the  fame  fate.  Thefe  inrurrcClions 
and  calamities  facilitated  the  enterprifes  of  Egbert,  who 
advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  Mercian  territories,  and 
made  eafy  conqueifs  over  a difpirited  and  divided  people. 

In  order  to  engage  them  more  eafily  to  fubmifficn,  he 
allowed  Wiglef,  their  countryman,  to  retain  the  title  of 
king,  whilft  he  himfelf  exercifed  the  real  powers  of  iove- 
reignty  The  anarchy,  which  prevailed  in  Northum- 
berland, tempted  him  to  carry  ftill  farther  his  victorious 
arms  ; and  the  inhabitants,  unable  to  refill  his  power, 
and  defirous  of  poileiling  fome  ellablilhcd  form  of  govern- 
ment, were  forward,  on  his  firll  appearance,  to  fend 
deputies,  who  fubmitted  to  his  authority,  and  fwore  alle- 
giance to  him  as  their  fovereign.  Egbert,  however,  ftill 
allowed  , to  Northumberland,  as  he  had  done  to  Mercia 
and  Eaft-Anglia,  the  power  of  eleCling  a king,  who  paid 
him  tribute,  and  was  dependent  on  him. 

Thus  were  united  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy 
in  one  great  ftate,  near  four  hundred  years  after  the  firft 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  ; and  the  fortunate  arms 
and  prudent  policy  of  Egbert  at  laft  effeCled,  what  had 
been  fo  often  attempted  in  vain  by  fo  many  princes  ", 

^ Ethelwerd,  Hb,  3.  cap.  t«  * IbidtHb,  3.  cap.  3* 

•"  irgylph.  p.7,  8.  io«  ® Chron.  Sax,  p«  71# 
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C H^a  P.  Kent,  Northumberland,  and  Mercia,  which  had  fuc-, 
1 ■ cefiively  afpircd  to  general  dominion,  were  now  incor- 

porated in  his  empire  ; and  the  other  fubordinate  kingdoms 
feemed  willingly  to  (hare  the  fame  fate.  His  territories 
were  nearly  of  the  fame  extent  with  what  is  now  properly 
called  England  ; and  a favourable  profpeft  was  afforded  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  cftablifhing  a civilized  monarchy, 
Iwfl'efTed  of  tranquillity  within  itfelf,  and  fccure  againft 
foreign  invafion.  This  great  event  happened  in  the  year 

827 

The  Saxons,  though  they  bad  been  fo  long  fettled  in 
the  ifland,  feem  not  as  yet  to  have  been  much  improved 
beyond  their  German  anceftors,  either  in  arts,  civility, 
knowledge,  humanity,  juftice,  or  obedience  to  the  laws. 
Even  Chriftianity,  though  it  opened  the  way  to  connex- 
ions between  them  and  the  more  polifhed  flates  of  Europe, 
had  not  hitherto  been  very  effcclual  in  banifhing  their 
ignorance,  or  foftening  their  barbarous  manners.  As 
they  received  that  doctrine  through  the  corrupted  chan- 
nels of  Rome,  it  carried  along  with  it  a great  mixture  of 
credulity  and  fupcrftition,  equally  deftrudlive  to  the  un- 
derftan'ding  and  to  morals.  The  reverence  towards  faints 
and  reliques  feems  to  have  almoft  fupplanted  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being.  Monadic  obferyances  were 
cllecmcd  more  meritorious  than  the  adlive  virtues  ; The 
knowledge  of  natural  caufes  was  ncgledlcd  from  the  uni- 
verfal  belief  of  miraculous  interpofitions  and  judgments  : 
Bounty  to  the  church  atoned  for  every  violence  againff 
fociety : And  the  remorfes  for  cruelty,  murder,  treachery, 
aflaflination,  and  the  more  robuft  vices,  were  appeafed, 
not  by  amendment  of  life,  but  by  penances,  fervility  to 
the  monks,  and  an  abjcci  and  illiberal  devotion  p.  The 

reverence 

o Chron.  Sax.  p.  71* 

P Thefe  abufes  i»?cre  conQmon  to  all  the  European  churches  5 but  thcjjrkft* 
Sfl  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  made  f^me  atonement  for  them  by  other  advan* 
ta|es  which  they  rendered  lociety.  For  feveral  ages,  they  were  almoft  all 
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tevcrence  for  the  clergy  had  been  carried  to  fuch  a height, 
that,  wherever  a perfon  appeared  in  a facerdotal  habit, 
though  on  the  highway,  the  people  flocked  around  him  •, 
and  Ihowing  him  all  marks  of  profound  refpe(3,  received 
every  word  he  uttered  as  the  moft  facred  oracle  Evea 
the  military  virtues,  fo  inherent  in  all  the  Saxon  tribes, 
began  to  be  negledled  ; and  the  nobility,  preferring  the 
fecurity  and  floth  of  the  cloifter  to  the  tumults  and  glory 
of  war,  valued  themfelves  chiefly  on  endowing  monafte- 
ries,  of  which  they  aflumed  the  government The 
feveral  kings  too,  being  extremely  impoveriftied  by  con- 
tinual benefadions  to  the  church,  to  which  the  ftates  of 
their  kingdoms  had  weakly  aflented,  could  bellow  no  re- 
wards on  valour  or  military  fervices,  and  retained  not  even 
fuflicient  influence  to  fupport  their  government 

Another  inconvenience,  which  attended  this  corrupt 
fpecies  of  Chriftianity,  was  the  fuperftitioUs  attachment 
to  Rome,  and  the  gradual  fubjcclion  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
foreign  jurifdiftion.  The  Britons,  having  never  acknow- 
ledged any  fubordination  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  had  con- 
du£ted  all  ecclcfiaftical  government  by  their  domeflic  fy- 
nods  and  councils ' : But  the  Saxons,  receiving  their 
religion  from  Roman  monks,  were  taught  at  the  fame 
time  a profound  reverence  for  that  fee,  and  were  natu- 
rally led  to  regard  it  as  the  capital  of  their  religion.  Pil- 
grimages to  Rome  were  reprefented  as  the  moft  meritorious 
a£ls  of  devotion.  Not  only  noblemen  and  ladies  of  rank 
undertook  this  tedious  journey  “ ; but  kings  themfelves, 

Ronans,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ancient  natives)  and  they  preferved  the 
Roman  language  and  law<,  with  feme  remains  of  the  former  civility.  But 
the  prieAs  in  the  Heptarchy,  after  the  iird  miBionaries,  were  wholly  Saxons, 
and  almoft  as  ignorant  and  barbvous  asthe  Jaity.  They  contributed,  there- 
fore, little  to  the  improvement  of  the  focieiy  in  knowledge  or  the  arts. 

S Bede,  lib.  3.  cap.  26.  r lit,,  5.  cap.  23.  EpiOoU  Bcdae, 

ad  Egbert.  s Bedx£pl{\,  ad  Egbert*  t Append.  toBede^ 

numb.  10.  ex  edit*  172a*  Spelm.  Cone.  p.  ioS>  109*  ^ Bedo, 

lih,  5,  cap.  7. 
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abdicating  their  crown?,  fought  for  a fccnre  naflport  (0 
heaven  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  New  reliques, 
perpetually  fent  from  that  endlefs  mint  of  fuperftition, 
and  magnified  by  lying  miracles  invented  in  convents, 
operated  on  the  aftoniflied  minds  of  the  multitude.  And 
every  prince  has  attained  the  eulogies  of  the  monks,  the 
only  hiftoriansof  thofe  ages,  not  in  proportion  to  his  civil 
and  military  virtues,  but  to  his  devoted  attachment  to- 
wards their  order,  and  his  fuperftitious  reverence  for 
Rome. 

The  fovereign  pontiff,  encouraged  by  this  blindnefs 
and  fubmiiTivedifpofition  of  the  people,  advanced  everyday 
in  his  cncroacliments  on  the  independence  of  the  Englilh 
churches.  Wilfrid,  bifliop  of  Lindisferne,  the  foie  prelate 
of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  increafed  thisfubjedlionin 
the  eighth  century,  by  his  making  an  appeal  to  Rome  againft 
the  decifions  of  an  Englifli  fyuod,  which  had  abridged  his 
diocefe  by  the  erection  of  fome  new  bilhoprics  ",  Agatho, 
the  pope,  readily  embraced  this  precedent  of  an  appeal  to 
his  court ; and  Wilfrid,  though  the  haughtieft  and  moft 
luxurious  prelate  of  his  age*,  having  obtained  with  the 
people  the  character  of  fandlity,  was  thus  able  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  this  pap.!]  pretenfion. 

The  great  topic,  by  which  Wilfrid  confounded  the 
imaginations  of  men,  was,  that  St.  Peter,  to  whofe  cuf- 
tody  the  keys  of  heaven  were  entrufted,  would  certainly 
refufe  admittance  to  every  one  who  fhould  be  wanting  in 
refpeft  to  his  luccefibr.  This  conceit,  well  fuited  to 
vulgar  conceptions,  made  great  impreflion  on  the  people 
during  feveral  ages  ; and  has  not  even  at  prefent  loft  all 
influence  in  the  catholic  countries. 

Had  this  ahjecl  fuperftition  produced  general  peace  and 
tranquillity,  it  had  made  fome  atonement  for  the  ills  at- 

See  Appendix  to  Bede,  numb,  ig.  Hidden,  lib.  5.  * Eddiui 

vita  Vilfr.  ^ 14.  60, 
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tending  it ; but  befides  the  ufual  avidity  of  men  for  power  CHAP, 
and  riches,  frivdous  controverfies  in  theology  were  en-  , 
gendered  by  it,  which  were  fo  much  the  more  fatal,  as 
they  admitted  not,  like  the  others,  of  any  final  determi- 
nation from  eftablifted  pofleffion.  The  difputes,  excited 
in  Britain,  were  of  the  moft  ridiculous  kind,  and  entirely 
worthy  of  thofe  ignorant  and  barbarous  ages.  There  were 
fome  intricacies,  obferved  by  all  the  Chriftian  churches, 
in  adjufting  the  day  of  keeping  Eafter  ; wdiich  depended 
on  a complicated  confideration  of  the  courfe  of  the  fun 
and  moon  : And  it  happened  that  the  miflionarics,  who 
had  converted  the  Scots  and  Britons,  had  followed  a dif- 
ferent calendar  from  that  which  was  obferved  at  Rome 
in  the  age  when  Auguftine  converted  the  Saxons.  The 
priefts  alfo  of  all  the  Chriftian  churches  were  accuftomed 
to  lhave  part  of  their  head ; but  the  form  given  to  this 
tonfure  was  different  in  the  former  from  what  was  prac- 
tifed  in  the  latter.  The  Scots  and  Britons  pleaded  the 
antiquity  of  their  ufages  : The  Romans,  and  their  difei- 
plcs,  the  Saxons,  infifted  on  the  univerfality  of  theirs. 

That  Eafter  mull  rieceffarily  be  kept  by  a rule,  which 
comprehended  both  the  day  of  the  year  and  age  of  the 
moon,  v/as  agreed  by  all ; that  the  tonfure  of  a prieft 
could  not  be  omitted  without  the  utmoft  impiety,  was  a 
point  undifputed  : But  the  Romans  and  Saxons  called 
their  antagonifts  fchifmatics  ; becaufe  they  celebrated 
Eafter  on  the  very  day  of  the  full  moon  in  March,  if  thatday 
fell  on  a Sunday,  infteadof  waiting  till  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing ; and  becaufe  they  lhaved  the  fore  part  of  their  head 
from  ear  to  ear,  inftead  of  making  that  tonfure  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  in  a circular  form.  In  order  to 
render  their  antagonifts  odious,  they  affirmed,  that  once 
in  feven  years  they  concurred  with  the  Jews  in  the  time 
■of  celebrating  that  feftival  r ; And  that  they  might  re- 
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**•  commend  their  own  form  of  tonfure,  they  maintained, 
that  it  imitated  fymbolically  the  crown  of  thorns  worn 
by  Chrift  in  his  paHlon  ; whereas  the  other  form  was 
invented  by  Simon  Magus,  without  any  regard  to  that 
reprefentation  Thefe  controverfies  had,  from  the  be- 
ginning, excited  fuch  animofity  between  the  Idritifh  and 
Romifli  priefts,  that,  indcad  of  concurring  in  their  endea- 
vours to  convert  the  idolatrous  Saxons,  they  refufed  all 
communion  together,  and  each  regarded  his  opponent 
as  no  better  than  a Pagan  The  difpute  laded  more 
than  a century ; and  was  at  lad  finiflied,  not  by  men’s 
difeovering  the  folly  of  it,  which  would  have  been  too 
great  an  effort  for  human  reafon  to  accomplidi,  but  by 
the  entire  prevalence  of  the  Romidi  ritual  over  the  Scotch 
and  Britidi  Wilfrid,  bidiop  of  Lindisferne,  acquired 
great  merit,  both  with  the  court  of  Rome  and  with  all 
the  fouthern  Saxons,  by  expelling  the  quartodcciman 
fchifm,  as  it  was  called,  from  the  Northumbrian  king- 
dom, into  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Scots  had  for- 
merly introduced  it 

Theodore,  archbidiop  of  Canterbury,  called,  in  the 
year  680,  a fynod  at  Hatfield,  confiding  of  all  the  bi- 
fhops  in  Britain'';  where  was  accepted  and  ratified  the 
decree  of  the  Lateran  council,  fummoned  by  Martin, 
againd  the  berefy  of  the  Monothelites.  The  council  and 
fynod  maintained,  in  oppofition  to  thefe  heretics,  that, 
though  the  divine  and  human  nature  In  Chrid  made  but 
one  perfon,  yet  had  they  different  inclinations,  wills, 
a£ls,  and  fentiments,  and  that  the  unity  of  the  perfon 
implied  not  any  unity  in  the  confeioufnefs '.  This  opi- 
nion it  feems  fomewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  ; and  no 
one,  unacquainted  with  the  ecclefiadical  hidory  of  thofe 

z Bede,  lib.  5»  cap*  2f.  Eddiuc,  ^ 24.  * Bede,  lib.  2*  cip- S- 

4.  40*  Eddiui,  § 12.  b Bcde^  Itb.  f.|cap.  16.  a».  ^ 

hb.  3*  cap.  2$.  Eddiuti  § ii,  ^ Spell.  Cone.  vol.  x.  p> 
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igei,  Cduld  imagine  the  height  of  zeal  and  violence  with  CHAP, 
which  it  was  then  inculcated.  The  decree  of  the  Lateran  ■-  - - « 

council  calls  the  Monothelites  impious,  execrable,  wick- 
ed, abominable,  and  even  diabolical ; and  curfcs  and  ana- 
thematizes them  to  all  eternity 

The  Saxons,  from  the  firft  introduftion  of  Chriftia- 
nity  among  them,  had  admitted  the  ufe  of  images  ; and 
perhaps  that  religion,  without  fome  of  thofe  exterior  or- 
naments, had  not  made  fo  quick  a progrefs  with  thefe 
idolaters  : But  they  had  not  paid  any  fpecies  of  worOiip 
or  addrefs  to  images ; and  this  abufe  never  prevailed 
among  Chriftians,  till  it  received  the  fanclion  of  the 
Tecond  council  of  Nice; 

f S^tll.  Code.  vol.  I.  p.  17a,  173,  174, 
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CHAP.  II. 

Egbert Etbelwolf Etbelbald  and  Efhelbert 

- • Etbered Alfred  tbe  Great Edward 

the  elder——  Albeljtan Edmund Edred— 

Edzvy Edgar Edward  tbe  Martyr. 

EGBERT. 

chap.  HE  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  though  united 
, ^ by  fo  recent  a conqueft,  feemed  to  be  firmly  ce- 

mented  into'  one  ftate  under  Egbert ; and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  feveral  provinces  had  loft  all  defire  of  revolting 
from  that  monarch,  or  of  reftoring  their  former  inde- 
pendent governments.  Their  language  was  every  where 
nearly  the  fame,  their  euftoms,  laws,  inftitutions  civil 
and  religious ; and  as  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings  was 
totally  extincft  in  all  the  fubjedled  ftates,  the  people  rea- 
dily transferred  their  allegiance  to  a prince.  Who  feemed 
to  merit  it,  hy  the  fplendor  of  his  vidtories,  the  vigour  of 
his  adminiftration,  and  the  fuperior  nobility  of  his  birth, 

A union  alfo  in  government  opened  to  them  the  agree- 
able profpecf  of  future  tranquillity  ; and  it  appeared  more 
probable,  that  they  would  henceforth  become  formidable 
ro  their  neighbours,  than  be  expofed  to  their  inroads  and 
dcvaftations.  But  thefe  flattering  views  were  foon  over- 
caft  by  the  appearance  of  the  Danes,  who,  during  fome 
centuries,  kept  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  perpetual  inquietude,  ^ 
committed  the  moft  barbarous  ravages  upon  them,  and  at  j 
lart  reduced  them  to  grievous  fervitude. 

The  emperor  Charlemagne,  though  naturally  gene- 
rous and  humane,  had  been  induced  by  bigotry  to  exercife 
great  feverities  upon  the  Pagan  Saxons  in  Germany^ 
whom  he  fubdued  j and  befides  often  ravaging  their  coun- 
try '■! 
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try  with  fire  and  fword,  he  had  in  cool  blood  decimated  all  C HA  P. 
the  inhabitants  for  their  revolts*  and  had  obliged  them,  , ‘ » 

by  the  moft  rigorous  edifts,  to  make  a feeming  compliance 
with  the  chriftian  doftrine.  That  religion,  which  had 
eafily  made  its  way  among  the  Britifti-Saxons  by  infinu- 
ation  and  addrefs,  appeared  Ihocking  to  their  German 
brethren,  when  impofed  on  them  by  the  violence  of  Char- 
lemagne ; and  the  more  generous  and  warlike  of  thefe 
Pagans  had  fled  northward  into  Jutland,  in  order  to 
cfcape  the  fury  of  his  perfecutions.  Meeting  there  with  a 
people  of  fimilar  manners,  they  were  readily  received 
among  them  ; artd  they  foon  ftimulated  the  natives  to 
concur  in  enterpnzes,  which  both  promifed  revenge  on 
the  haughty  conqueror,  and  afforded  fubfiftence  to  thofe 
numerous  inhabitants  with  which  the  northern  countries 
were  now  overburdened  They  invaded  the  provinces  of 
France,  which  were  expofed  by  the  degeneracy  and  dif- 
fentions  of  Charlemagne’s  pofterity ; and  being  there 
known  under  the  general  name  of  Normans,  which  they 
received  from  their  northern  fituation,  they  became  the 
terror  of  all  the  maritime  and  even  of  the  inland  countries. 

They  were  alfo  tempted  to  vifit  England  in  their  frequent 
cxcqrfions  ; and  being  able,  by  fudden  inroads,  to  make 
great  progrefs  over  ^ people  who  were  not  defended  by 
any  naval  force,  who  had  relaxed  their  military  inflitu- 
tions,  and  who  were  funk  into  a fuperflition,  which  had 
become  odious  to  the  Danes  and  ancient  Saxons,  they 
made  no  dillindlion  in  their  hollilities  between  the  P'rench 
and  Englifh  kingdoms.  Their  firft  appearance  in  this 
ifland  was  in  the  year  787 when  Brithric  reigned  in 
Weflex.  A ftnall  body  of  them  landed  in  that  kingdom, 
with  a view  of  learning  the  ftate  of  the  country ; and 
when  the  magillrate  of  the  place  queftiened  them  con- 

t Ypod.  Kcuftrla^  P*  4x4*  ^ Chron.Six.p.  64. 
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e H A P.  cerning  their  enterprize,  and  fummoned  them  to  ap* 

■ ' ■ pear  before  the  king,  and  account  for  their  intentiohsy 

they  killed  him,  and  flying  to  their  fhips,  efcaped 
into  their  own  country.  The  next  alarm  was  given  to 
Northumberland  in  the  year  794  ‘ ; when  a body  of  thefe 
pirates  pillaged  a monaftery  ; but  their  fhips  being  much 
damaged  by  a ftorm,  and  their  leader  flain  in  a fkirmifli,- 
they  were  at  laft  defeated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  re- 
mainder  of  them  put  to  the  fword.  Five  years  after  Eg- 
bert had  eftabliflied  his  monarchy  over  England,  the 
Danes  landed  in  the  Ifle  of  Shepey,  and  having  pillaged 
it,  efcaped  vyith  impunity They  were  not  fo  fortu- 
nate in  their  next  year’s  enterprize,  when  they  difem- 
barked  from  thirty-five  fhips,  and  were  encountered  by 
Egbert,  at  Charmouth  in  Dorfetlhire.  The  battle  was 
bloody  ; but  though  the  Danes  loft  great  numbers,  they 
maintained  the  poll  which  they  had  taken,  and  thence 
made  good  their  retreat  to  their  fhips  *.  Having  learned 
by  experience,  that  they  muft  expert  a vigorous  refiftance 
from  this  warlike  prince,  they  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Britons  of  Cornwal ; and  landing  two  years  after 
in  that  country,  made  an . inroad  with  their  confederates 
into  the  county  of  Devon ; but  were  met  at  Hengefdown 
by  Egbert,  and  totally  defeated  While  England  re- 
mained in  this  ftate  of  anxiety,  and  defended  itfelf  mor® 
by  temporary  expedients  than  by  any  regular  plan  of  ad- 
miniftration,  Egbert,  who  alone  was  able  to  provide  ef- 
fe£lually  againft  this  new  evil,  unfortunately  died  ; and 
S38.  left  the  government  to  his  fon  Ethelwolf. 


i Chron.  Sax.  p.  66. 
> Ibid.  £tbtlward; 


Alur.  Beverl.  p.  io8. 
lib.  3.  cap.  a* 


^ Chron.  Sax.  p.  72^ 
m Cbron.Sax.  p.  7ft. 
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This  prince  had  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  vigour 
of  his  father ; and  was  better  qualified  for  governing 
a convent  than  a kingdom  He  began  his  reign  with 
making  a partition  of  his  dominions,  and  delivering  over 
to  his  eldeft  fon,  Athelftan,  the  new  conquered  provinces 
of  Ellex,  Kent,  and  Suflex.  But  no  inconveniencies 
feem  to  have  arifen  from  this  partition  ; as  the  continual 
terror  of  the  Danifh  invafions  prevented  all  domeftic  dif- 
fention.  A fleet  of  thefe  ravagers,  confifting  of  thirty- 
three  fail,  appeared  at  Southampton ; but  were  repulfed 
with  lofs  by  Wolfhere,  governor  of  the  neighbouring 
county  The  fame  year,  iEthelh.dm,  governor  of 
Dorfetfhire,  routed  another  band  which  had  difembarked 
at  Portfmouth ; but  be  obtained  the  vidlory  after  a furious 
engagement,  and  he  bought  it  with  the  lofs  of  his  life  f. 

Next  year  the  Danes  made  feveral  inroads  into  England  ; 
and  fought  battles,  or  rather  fkirmifhes,  in  Eaft-Anglia 
and  Lindcfey  and  Kent ; where,  though  they  were  fome- 
times^  repulfed  and  defeated,  they  always  obtained  their 
end,  of  committing  fpoil  upon  the  country,  and  oarrying 
off  their  booty.  They  avoided  coming  to  a general  en- 
gagement, which  was  not  fuited  to  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions. The|r  veffels  were  fmall,  and  ran  eafily  up  the 
creeks  and  rivers;  where  they  drew  them  afhore,  and 
having  formed  an  entrenchment  round  them,  which 
they  guarded  with  part  of  their  number,  the  remainder 
fcattered  themfclvcs  every  where,  and  carrying  off  the 
inhabitants  and  cattle  and  goods,  they  haftened  to  their 
(hips,  and  quickly  difappeared.  If  the  military  force  of 
the  county  were  affembled  (for  there  was  no  time  for 

-A  Wm*  Maloief*  lib.  t>  cap.  2.  • Ohron.  Sat.  p.  7].  Ethelwa-^^ 

lib.  3.  cap.  3«  f Cbroo.  Sax.  p.  73.  H.  Hunting,  lib.  5* 
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P-  troops  to  march  from  a diftance),  the  Danes  either  were 
able  to  rcpulfc  them  and  to  continue  their  ravages  with 
impunity,  or  they  betook  themfelves  to  their  veflels  ; and  ' 
fetting  fail,  fuddenly  invaded  fome  dillant  quarter,  which 
was  not  prepared  for  their  reception.  Every  part  of  Eng- 
land was  held  in  continual  alarm ; and  the  inhabitants  of 
one  county  durft  not  give  affiftance  to  thofe  of  another, 
left  their  own  families  and  property  (hould  in  the  mean 
time  be  expofed  by  their  abfcnce  to  the  fury  of  thefe  bar- 
barous ravagers  All  orders  of  men  were  involved  in 
this  calamity ; and  the  priefts  and  monks,  who  had  been 
commonly  fpared  in  the  domeftic  quarrels  of  the  Heptar- 
chy, were  the  chief  objeefts  on  which  the  Danifti.  idolaters 
exercifed  their  rage  and  animofity.  Every  feafon  of  the 
year  was  dangerous;  and  the  ablence  of  the  enemy  was 
no  reafon  why  any  man  could  efteem  himfelf  a moment 
in  fafety. 

These  incurfions  had  now  become  almoft  annual ; 
when  the  Danes,  encouraged  by  their  fuccefles  againft 
France  as  well  as  England  (for  both  kingdoms  were  alike 
expofed  to  this  dreadful  calamity),  invaded  the  laft  in  fo 
numerous  a body,  as  feemed  to  threaten  it  with  univerfal 
fubje£lion.  But  the  Engliih,  more  military  than  the 
Britons,  whom,  a few  centuries  before,  they  had  treated 
with  like  violence,  roufed  themfelves  with  a vigour  pro- 
portioned to  the  exigency.  Ceorle^  governor  of  Devon- 
fhire,  fought  a battle  with  one  body  of  the  Danes  at 
Wiganburgh  ',  and  put  them  to  rout  with  great  flaughter. 
King  Athelftan  attacked  another  at  fea  near  Sandwich, 
funk  nine  of  their  ihips,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight’.  A 
body  of  them,  however,  ventured,  for  the  firft  time,  to 
take  up  winter-quarters  in  England  ; and  receiving  in  the 
fpring  a ftrong  reinforcement  of  their  countrymen  in  350 

S Alured  Bere'!.  p.  108.  r H.  Hunt.  lib.  5.  Ethelward,  lib.  3. 

cap.  3.  Simeon  Duneim.  p.  110.  • Cbion,  Sax.  p.  74,  AiTetioa, 

p.  2. 
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Teficis,  they  advanced  from  the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  where  ^ H^A  R. 
they  had  (Rationed  thcmfelves ; burnt  the  cities  of  Lon-  . ^ 

don  and  Canterbury;  and  haying  put  to  flight  Brichtric, 
who  now  governed  Mercia  under  the  title  of  King,  they 
marched  into  the  heart  of  Surrey,  and  laid  every  place 
wafte  around  them.  Ethelwolf,  impelled  by  the  urgency 
of  the  danger,  marched  againft  them  at  the  head  of  the 
^Veft-Saxons ; and  carrying  with  him  his  fecond  fon, 
flthelbald,  gave  them  battle  at  Okely,  and  gained  a 
bloody  vidfory  over  them.  This  advantage  procured  but 
a fhort  refpite  to  the  Englifli.  The  Danes  ftill  main- 
tained their  fettlement  in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet ; and  being 
attacked  by  Ea^hcr  and  Huda,  governors  of  Kent  and 
Surrey,  though  defeated  in  the  beginning  of  the  adlion, 
they  finally  repulfed  the  aflailaitts,  and  killed  both  the 
governors.  They  removed  thence  to  the  Ifle  of  Shejwy ; 
where  they  took  up  their  winter-quarters,  that  they  might 
/arther  extend  their  devaftation  and  ravages. 

This  vjnfettled  ftate  of  England  hindered  not  EtheL 
■wolf  from  making  a pilgrimage  to  Rome  ; whither  he 
carried  hij  fourth,  and  favourite  fon,  Alfred,  then  only 
■fiK  years  of  age'.  , He  pafled  there  a twelvemonth  in  ex- 
ercifes  of  devotion ; and  failed  not  in  that  moft  eflential 
-part  of  devotion,  liberality  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Be- 
fides  giving  prefents  to  the  more  diflinguiflied  ecclefi- 
allics,  he  made  a perpetual  grant  of  three  hundred 
mancufes  “ a year  to  that  fee ; one  third  to  fupport  the 
damps  of  St.  Peter’s,  another  thofe  of  St.  Paul’s,  a third 
to  the  pope  himfelf*'.  In  his  return  home,  he  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald ; but 
bn  his  landing  in  England,  be  met  vyith  an  oppofitioa 
which  he  little  looked  for. 


< AiTeiiui,  p.  1.  Chron.  Sax.  76.  Hunt,  lib*  5.  o A mancoi 

wai  about  the  weight  of  our  prefent  half  crown  : See  Spelman*s  Gloflary,  in 
verbo  Miacu^  w w.  Mairnef.  libs  x,  cap.  i« 
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His  elded  fon,  Atheldan,  being  dead  ; Ethelbald,  hi$ 
fecond,  who  had  afllimed  the  government,  formed,  in 
concert  with  many  of  the  nobles,  the  projedi  of  exclud> 
ing  his  father  from  a throne,  which  his  wiaicnefs  and 
fuperdition  feem  to  have  rendered  him  fo  ill-qualified  to 
fill.  The  people  were  divided  between  the  two  princes  j 
and  a bloody  civil  war,  joined  to  all  the  other  calamities; 
under  which  the  Englifh  laboured,  appeared  inevitable  j 
when  Ethelwolf  had  the  facility  to  yield  to  the  greater 
part  of  his  fon’s  pretenfions.  He  made  with  him  a parti- 
tion of  the  kingdom  ; and  taking  to  himfelf  the  eadern 
part,  which  was  always  at  that  time  edecmed  the  leaft 
confiderable,  as  well  as  the  mod  cxpofed  *,  he  delivered 
over  to  Ethelbald  the  fovereignty  of  the  wedern.  Imme- 
diately after,  he  fummoned  the  dates  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  with  the  fame  facility  conferred  a perpetual 
and  important  donation  on  the  church. 

The  ecclefiadics,  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance,  made 
rapid  advances  in  the  acquifition  of  power  and  grandeur  ; 
and  inculcating  the  mod  abfurd  and  mod  intereded  doc- 
trines, though  they  fometimes  met,  from  the  contrary 
intereds  of  the  laity,  with  an  oppofition,  which  it  re- 
quired time  and  addrefs  to  overcome,  they  found  no  ob- 
daclc  in  their  reafon  or  underdanding.  Not  content 
with  the  donations  of  land  made  them  by  the  Saxon 
princes  and  nobles,  and  with  temporary  oblations  from 
the  devotion  of  the  people,  they  had  cad  a wifhful  eye  on 
a vad  revenue,  which  they  claimed  as  belonging  to  them, 
by  a facred  and  indefeizable  title.  However  little 
verfed  in  the  fcriptures,  they  had  been  able  to  difcover, 
that,  under  the  Jewifh  law,  a tenth  of  all  the  produce 
of  land  was  conferred  on  the  priedhood ; and  forgetting 
what  they  themfelves  taught,  that  the  moral  part  only  of 
fhat  law  was  obligatory  on  Chridians,  they  inftded,  that 

X AfTcrius,  p.  3.  W.  Malm.  lib.  *•  cap,  i,  Matth.  Weft.  p.  i.  8. 
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this  donation  conveyed  a perpetual  property,  inherent  by  ® 
divine  right  in  thofe  who  officiated  at  the  altar.  During,  ■ 

fome  centuries,  the  whole  fcope  of  fermons  and  homilies 
was  direded  to  this  purpofe  ; and  one  would  have  ima- 
gined, from  the  general  tenor  of  thefe  difcourfes,  that  all 
the  pra(flical  parts  of  Chriflianity  were  comprized  in  th^ 
exa(a  and  faithful  payment  of  tythes  to  the  clergy  J', 
Encouraged  by  their  fuccefs  in  inculcating  thefe  dodlrines, 
they  ventured  farther  than  they  were  warranted  even  by 
the  Levitical  law,  and  pretended  to  draw  the  tenth  of  all 
induftry,  merchandize,  wages  of  labourers,  and  pay  of 
foldiers  * ; nay,  fome  canonifts  went  fo  far  as  to  affirm, 
that  the  clergy  were  entitled  to  the  tythe  of  the  profits 
made  by  courtezans  in  the  exercife  of  their  profeffion  *, 

Though  parilhes  had  been  inllituted  in  England  by  Ho- 
norius,  archbilbop  of  Canterbury,  near  two  centuries  be-r 
fore*’,  the  ecclefiaftics  had  never  yet  been  able  to  get 
polTeffion  of  the  tythes : They  therefore  feized  the  prefent 
favourable  opportunity  of  making  that  acquifition ; when 
a weak,  fuperftitious  prince  filled  the  throne,  and  when 
the  people,  difcouraged  by  their  Ioffes  from  the  Danes, 
and  terrified  with  the  fear  of  future  invafions,  were  fuf- 
ceptible  of  any  impreffion  which  bore  the  appearance  of 
religion So  meritorious  was  this  conceffion  deemed  by 
the  Englifh,  that,  trufting  entirely  to  fupernatural  affiff- 
ance,  they  negleded  the  ordinary  means  of  fafety ; and 
agreed,  even  in  the  prefent  defperate  extremity,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  church  fhould  be  exempted  from  all  bur- 
thens, though  impofed  fqr  national  defence  and  fecurity 

f Padre  Paolo,  fopra  beneficu  eccleilaftki,  p.  51,  5s.  edit.  Colon.  1675. 

2 Spell.  Cone.  vol.  1.  p,  268.  > Padre  Paolo,  p.  131. 

*>  Parker,  p.  77,  c Ingulf,  p.  862,  Selden*s  Hid.  of  Tyihei,  c.  8« 

^ Aflerius,  p.  2*  Chron.  Sax.  p,  76*  W,  Malmef.  Hb,  2.  cap,  2* 

Eihelward,  lib.  3,  cap.  3.  M,  Weft.  p.  158.  Ingulf,  p.  17.  Alur.  6c^ 
yefJ.p.gs. 
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L*'  I’HELWOLF  lived  only  tv/o  years  after  making 
this  grant ; and  by  his  will  lie  fhared  England 
between  his  two  cldeft  fons,  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert  j 
the  well  being  alligiied  to  the  former ; the  cart  to 
the  latter.  Ethelbald  was  a profligate  prince  ; and 
marrying  Judith,  his  mother-in-law,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  people ; but  niov'ed  by  the  remonftrances  of 
Swithun,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  he  was  at  laft  pre- 
vailed on  to  divorce  her.  His  reign  was  Ihort;  and 
Ethelbert,  his  brother,  fucceeding  to  the  government, 
860.  behaved  himi'clf,  during  a reign  of  five  years,  in  a man- 
ner more  worthy  of  his  birth  and  ftation.  The  king- 
•dom,  however,  was  ftill  infefted  by  the  Danes,  who  made 
an  inroad  aid  lacked  Winchefter ; but  were  there  de- 
feated. A body  alfo  of  thefe  pirates,  who  were  quartered 
in  the  ifle  of  Thanct,  having  deceived  the  Englifti  by  a 
treaty,  unexpededly  broke  into  Kent,  and  committed 
great  outrages. 

E T H E R E D. 

866,  XT'  THELBERT  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ethe- 
X_>  red,  who,  though  he  defended  himfelf  with  bra- 
very, enjoyed,  during  his  whole  reign,  no  tranquillity 
from  thofc  Danifh  irruptions.  His  younger  brother,  Al- 
fred, feconded  him  in  all  his  enterprizes ; and  generoufly 
facrificed  to  the  public  good  all  refentment  which  he 
might  entertain  on  account  of  his  being  excluded  by 
Ethered  from  a large  patrimony  which  had  been  left 
him  by  his  father. 

The  firft  landing  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethered 
was  among  the  Eaft-Angles,  who,  more  anxious  for  their 
prefent  fafety  than  for  the  common  intereft,  entered  into 

a feparate 
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a fcparate  treaty  with  the  enemy ; and  furniflied  theti^  C h^a  P. 
with  horfes,  which  enabled  them  to  make  an  irruptioa  ■ t 

by  land  into  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  They 
there  felzed  the  city  of  York;  and  defended  it  againlh 
Ofbricht  and  i£IIa,  two  Northumbrian  princes,  who 
periflied  in  the  aflault^  Encouraged  by  thefe  fuccefles, 
and  by  the  fuperiority  which  they  had  acquired  in 
arms,  they  now  ventured,  under  the  command  of 
Hinguar  and  Hubba,  to  leave  the  fea-coaft,  and  pene- 
trating into  Mercia,  they  took  up  their  winter-quarters 
at  Nottingham,  where  they  threatened  the  kingdom  with 
a final  fubje£Uon.  The  Mercians,  in  this  extremity, 
applied  to  Ethered  for  fuccour ; and  that  prince,  with 
his  brother,  Alfred,  conducing  a great  army  to  Not- 
tingham, obliged  the  enemy  to  diflodge,  and  to  retreat  870, 
into  Northumberland.  Their  reftlefs  difpofition,  and 
their  avidity  for  plunder,  allowed  them  not  to  remain 
long  in  thofe  quarters  : They  broke  into  Eaft-Anglia, 
defeated  and  took  prifoner,  Edmund,  the  king  of  that 
country,  whom  they  afterwards  murdered  in  cool  blood ; 
and  committing  the  moft  barbarous  ravages  on  the  people, 
particularly  on  the  monafteries,  they  gave  the  Ealf-Angles 
caufe  to  regret  the  temporary  relief,  which  they  had  ob- 
tained, by  adifling  the  common  enemy. 

The  next  ftation  of  the  Danes  was  at  Reading ; whence  *7i» 

they  infelled  the  neighbouring  country  by  their  incurfions. 

The  Mercians,  defirous  of  fhaking  ofF  their  dependence 
on  Ethered,  refufed  to  join  him  with  their  forces ; and 
that  prince,  attended  by  Alfred,  was  obliged  to  march 
againft  the  enemy,  with  the  Weft-Saxoris  alone,  his  he- 
reditary fubjedls.  The  Danes,  being  defeated  in  an  adfion, 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  garrifon ; but  quickly  making 
thence  an  irruption,  they  routed  the  Weft-Saxons,  and 
obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege.  An  adion  foon  after 

f Aflcr,  p,  6,  Chroo.  Sax,  p.  79, 
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*”  Afton,  in  Berkfliirc,  where  the  Englifh,  in  the 

t ^ ■ beginning  of  the  day,  were  in  danger  of  a total  defeat, 

Alfred,  advancing  with  one  divifion  of  the  army,  was 
iurrounded  by  the  enemy  in  difadvantageous  ground ; and 
Ethcred,  who  was  at  that  time  hearing  mafs,  refufed  to 
Hiarch  to  his  afliftance,  till  prayers  Ihould  befiniflied*: 
But  as  he  afterwards  obtained  the  viiffory,  this  fuccefs, 
not  the  danger  of  Alficd,  was  aferibed  by  the  monks  to 
the  piety  of  that  monarch.  This  battle  of  Afton  did  not 
terminate  the  war ; Another  battle  was  a little  after 
fought  at  Bafmg  ; where  the  Danes  were  more  fuccell- 
fci! ; and  being  reinforced  by  a new  army  from  their 
own  country,  they  became  every  day  more  terrible  to  the 
Englilh.  Amidlt  thefe  confufions,  Ethered  died  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  an  adlion  with  the 
Danes } and  left  the  inheritance  of  his  cares  and  misfor- 
tunes, rather  than  of  his  grandeur,  to  his  brother,  Alfred, 
who  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

ALFRED, 

rr-HIS  prince  gave  very  early  marks  of  thofe  great 
-I  virtues  and  fhining  talents,  by  which,  during  the 
moft  difficult  times,  he  faved  his  country  from  utter  ruin 
and  fubverfion.  Ethelwolf,  his  father,  the  year  after  his 
return  with  Alfred  from  Rome,  had  again  fent  the  young 
prince  thither  with  a numerous  retinue;  and  a report  be- 
ing fpread  of  the  king’s  death,  the  pope,  Leo  III.  gare 
Alfred  the  royal  iindfion  '* ; whether  prognofticating  his 
futurb  greatnefs  from  the  appearances  of  his  pregnant 
genius,  or  willing  to  pretend,  eyen  in  that  age,  to  the 
right  of  conferring  kingdoms.  Alfred,  on  his  return 
home,  became  every  day  more  the  objedl  of  his  father’s 

K AHer.  p.  7.  W.  Mitm.  lib.  2 cap.  ].  Siipcon  Dunelm.  p.  I>5- 
(lia  Sacra,  vol,  i.  p.  105.  ^ A^^c^.  p.  a*  W,  Malm.  lib.  a.  cap*  !• 
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iffe£lions  ; but  being  indulged  in  all  youthful  pleafures,  ^ P. 
he  was  much  neglefted  in  his  education ; and  he  had  al-  , ^ ^ 

ready  reached  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  yet  totally 
ignorant  of  the  loweft  elenr.ents  of  literature.  His  genius- 
was  firft  rouzed  by  the  recital  of  Saxon  poems,  in  which 
the  ^ueen  took  delight;  and  this  Ijiecies  of  erudition, 
which  is  fometimes  able  to  make  a confiderable  progrefs 
even  among  barbarians,  expanded  thofe  noble  and  ele- 
vated fentiments  which  he  had  received  from  nature*. 
Encouraged  by  the  queen,  and  ftimu-lated  by  his  own  ar- 
dent inclination,  he  foon  learned  to  read  thofe  compofi- 
tions ; and  proceeded  thence  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  he  met  with  authors  that 
better  prompted  his  heroic  fpirit,  and  direfled  his  gene- 
rous views.  Abforbed  in  thefe  elegant  purfuits,  he  re- 
garded his  acceflion  to  royalty  rather  as  an  objedt  of  re- 
gret than  of  triumph  *=;  but  being  called  to  the  throne, 
in  preference  to  his  brother’s  children,  as  well  by  the  will 
of  his  father,  a circumftance  which  had  great  authority 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons*,  as  by  the  vows  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  the  urgency  of  public  affairs,  he  fhook  off  his 
literary  indolence,  and  exerted  himfelf  in  the  defence  of 
his  people.  He  had  fcarcely  buried  his  brother,  whert 
he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
Danes,  who  had  feized  Wilton,  and  were  exercifing  their 
ufual  ravages  on  the  countries  around.  He  marched 
againfi  them  with  the  few  troops  which  he  could  afiem- 
ble  on  a hidden ; and  giving  them  battle,  gained,  at  firft 
an  advantage,  but  by  his  purfuing  the  vidtory  too  far, 
the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy’s  numbers  prevailed,  and 
recovered  them  the  day.  Their  lofs,  however,  in  the 
adlion  was  fo  confiderable,  that,  fearing  Alfred  would 
receive  daily  reinforcement  from  his  fubjedls,  they  were 
content  to  ftipulate  for  a fafe  retreat,  and  promifed  to  de- 

• AlTcr,  p.  5.  M.  Weft.  p.  167.  ^ Aflcr.  p,  7.  lIbW. 
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CHAP,  part  the  kingdom.  For  that  purpofe  they  were  condu6Ie(l 
_■  to  London,  and  allowed  to  take  up  winter-quarters  there } 
but,  carelefs  of  their  engagements,  they  immediately  fet 
themfelves  to  the  committing  of  fpoil  on  the  neighbouring 
country.  Burrhed,  king  of  MerciS,  in  whofe  territories 
London  was  fituated,  made  a new  ftipulation  with  them, 
and  engaged  them,  by  prefents  of  money,  to  remove  to 
Lindefey  in  Lincolnlhirej  a country  which  they  had  al- 
ready reduced  to  ruin  and  defolation.  Finding  therefore 
ho  objeft  in  that  place,  either  for  their  rapine  or  vio- 
lence, they  fuddenly  turned  back  upon  Merciaj  in  a quar- 
ter where  they  expedled  to  find  it  without  defence  ; and 
fixing  their  ftation  at  Repton  in  Derbyfhire,  they  laid 
the  whole  country  defblate  with  fire  and  fword.  Burrhed, 
defpairing  of  fuccefs  againfl  an  enemy,  whom  no  force 
Could  refift,  and  no  treaties  bind,  abandoned  his  king- 
dom, and  flying  to  Rome,  took  fhelter  in  a cloifter"'. 
He  was  brother-in-law  to  Alfred,-  and  the  laft  who  bore 
the  title  of  King  in  Mercia. 

The  Weft-Saxons  were  now  the  only  remaining  powdr 
in  England  ; and  though  fupportcd  by  the  vigour  and 
abilities  of  Alfred,  they  were  unable  to  fuflain  the  efforts 
of  thofe  ravagers,  who  from  all  quarters  invaded  them. 

*75*  A new  fwarm  of  Danes  came  over  this  year  under  threfe 
princes,  Guthrum,  Ofcital,  and  Amund ; and  having 
firft  joined  their  countrymen  at  Repton,  they  foon  found 
the  neceffity  of  feparating,  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
fubfiftence.  Part  of  them,  under  the  command  of  Hal- 
dene,  their  chieftain",  marched  into  Northumberland, 
where  they  fixed  their  quarters  ; part  of  them  took 
quarters  at  Cambridge,  whence  they  diflodged  in  the 
enfuing  fummer,  and  feized  Wereham,  in  the  County  of 
Dorfet,  the  very  centre  of  Alfred’s  dominions.  That 
prince  fo  firaitened  them  in  thefe  quarters,  that  they  were 

^ AiTer.  p.  S.  Chron.  Sax,  pi  S2,  Ethelward,  lib.  4,  cap.  4* 
o CbroQ.  Sax  p.  S3. 
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tontent  to  come  to  a treaty  with  him,  and  ftipulated  to  C H a p, 
depart  his  country.  Alfred,  well  acquainted  with  their  . ^ 

hfual  perfidy,  obliged  them  to  fwear  upon  the  holy  re- 
iiques  to  the  obfervance  of  the  treaty  ® j not  that  he  ex- 
pected they  would  pay  any  veneration  to  the  rcliques- 
but  he  hoped,  that,  if  they  now  violated  this  oath,  their 
impiety  would  infallibly  draw  down  upon  them  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven.  But  the  Danes,  little  apprehenfive  of 
the  danger,  fuddenly,  without  feeking  any  pretence, 
fell  upon  Alfred’s  army  ; and  having  put  it  to  rout, 
marched  weftward  and  took  poffeliion  of  Exeter.  The 
prince  colleiled  new  forces ; and  exerted  fuch  vigour, 

■that  he  fought  in  one  year  eight  battles  with  the  enemy  r,- 
and  reduced  them  to  the  utmoft  extremity.  He  hearkened 
however  to  new  propofals  of  peace  ; and  was  fatisfied 
to  ftipulate  with  them,  that  they  would  fettle  fome- 
wherc  in  England  *•,  and  would  not  permit  the  entrance 
t)f  more  ravagers  into  the  kingdom.  But  while  he 
was  expe6ting  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  which  it 
feemed  the  intereft  of  the  Danes  themfelves  to  fulfil,  he 
heard  that  another  body  bad  landed,  and  having  colledfed 
«I1  the  fcattered  troops  of  their  countrymen,  had  fur- 
prized  Chippenham,  then  a confiderable  town,  and  were 
exercifing  their  ufual ravages  all  around  them. 

T Mts  lall  incident  quite  broke  the  fpltit  of  the  Saxons, 
and  reduced  them  to  defirair.  Finding  that,  after  all  the 
miferablc  havoc  which  they  had  undergone  in  their  per- 
fons  and  in  their  property ; after  all  the  vigorous  adfions 
which  they  had  exerted  in  their  own  defence ; a new 
band,  equally  greedy  of  fpoil  and  llaughter,  had  difsm- 
barked  among  them  ; they  believed  themfelves  abandoned 
by  heaven  to  deftru£Uon,  and  delivered  over  to  thofe 
fwarms  of  robbers,  which  dte  fertile  north  thus  inceflantly 
poured  fonh  againft  them.  Some  left  their  country,  and 

* After,  p«  8* 
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CHAP,  retired  into  Wales,  or  fled  beyond  fea  : Others  fubmittcd 
■ to  the  conquerors^  in  hopes  of  appeafing  their  fury  by  a 
fervile  obedience ' : And  every  man’s  attention  being  now 
cngrofled  in  concern  for  his  own  prcfervation,  no  one 
would  hearken  to  the  exhortations  of  the  King,  who  fum- 
moned  them  to  make,  under  his  condufb,  one  effort  more 
in  defence  of  their  prince,  their  country,  and  their  liber- 
ties. Alfred  himfelf  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  the  enfigns 
of  his  dignity,  to  difmifs  his  fervants,  and  to  feek  flielter, 
in  the  meaneft  difguifcs,  from  the  purfuit  and  fury  of  his 
enemies.  He  concealed  himfelf  under  a peafant’s  habit,' 
and  lived  fome  time  in  the  houfe  of  a neat-herd,  who  had 
been  entrufted  with  the  care  of  fome  of  his  cows '.  There 
pafled  here  an  incident,  which  has  been  recorded  by  all 
the  hiftorians,  and  was  long  prefervcd  by  popular  tradi- 
tion ; though  it  contains  nothing  memorable  in  itfelfj  ex- 
cept fo  far  as  every  circumftance  is  interefling,  which 
attends  fo  much  virtue  and  dignity,  reduced  to  fuch  dif- 
trefs.  The  wife  of  the  neat-herd  was  ignorant  of  the 
condition  of  her  royal  gueft  j and  obferving  him  one  day 
bufy  by  the  fire-fide  in  trimming  his  bow  and  arrows,  flie 
defired  him  to  take  care  of  fome  cakes,  which  were  toafting, 
while  (he  was  employed  elfewhere  in  other  domellic  af. 
fairs.  But  Alfred,  whofe  thoughts  were  otherwife  en- 
gaged, neglected  this  injunction  ; and  the  good  woman, 
on  her  return,  finding  her  cakes  all  burnt,  rated  the  king 
very  feverely,  and  upbraided  him,  that  he  always  feemed 
very  well  pleafed  to  eat  her  warm  cakes,  though  he  was 
thus  negligent  in  toafting  them  '. 

By  degrees,  Alfred,  as  he  found  the  fearch  of  the  ene- 
my become  more  remifs,  collefted  fome  of  his  retainers, 
and  retired  into  the  centre  of  a bog,  formed  by  the  ftag- 
nating  waters  of  the  Thone  and  Parret,  in  Somerfetfhire. 

f Cbron.  Sax.  p.  84.  Aiured  ReverU  p.  105.  * Afler,  p,  9. 
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Re  iicre  found  two  acres  of  firm  ground  ; and  building  ^ **' 

a habitation  on  them,  rendered  himfelf  fecure  by  its  for-  , ^ 

tifications,  and  ftill  more  by  the  unknown  and  inacccffible 
roads  which  led  to  it,  and  by  the  forefts  and  moraffes 
with  which  it  was  every  way  invironed.  This  place  he 
called  jEthelingay,  or  the  Ifle  of  Nobles";  and  it  now 
bears  the  name  of  Athelney.  He  thence  made  frequent 
and  unexpefted  fallics  upon  the  Danes,  who  often  felt 
the  vigour  of  his  arm,  but  knew  not  from  what  quarter 
the  blow  came.  He  fubfifted  himfelf  and  his  followers 
by  the  plunder  which  he  acquired ; he  procured  them 
confolation  by  revenge ; and  from  fmall  fucceffcs,  he 
opened  their  minds  to  hope,  that,  notwithftanding  his 
prefent  loWr  condition,  more  important  vidtories  might  at 
length  attend  his  valour. 

Alfred  lay  here  concealed,  but  not  unadlive,  during 
a twelvemonth  ; when  the  news  of  a profperous  event 
reached  his  ears,  and  called  him  to  the  field.  Hubba, 
the  Dane,  having  fpread  devaftation,  fire,  and  (laughter, 
over  Wales,  had  landed  in  Devonfhire  from  twenty-three 
veflels,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  caftfe  of  Kinwith,  a place  ■ 
fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  river  Tau.  Od- 
dune,  earl  of  Devonfhire,  with  his  followers,  had  taken 
flieltcr  there  ; and  being  ill  fupplied  with  provifions,  and 
even  with  water,  he  determined,  by  fome  vigorous  blow, 
to  prevent  the  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  the  barbarous 
enemy.  He  made  a fudden  fally  on  the  Danes  before 
fun-rifing  ; and  taking  them  unprepared,  he  put  them  to 
rout,  purfued  them  with  great  (laughter,  killed  Hubba 
himfelf,  and  got  pofleflion  of  the  famous  Reafin,  or  en- 
chanted ftandard,  in  which  the  Danes  put  great  confi- 
dence It  contained  the  figure  of  a raven,  which  had 

n Chr«n  Sax.  p,  S5.  W.  Malm,  Hb.  2.  cap.  4*  Ethelward,  lib.  4.  cap.  4* 
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’•  been  inwoven  by  the  three  fifters  of  Hinguar  and  Hubba, 
j with  many  magical  incantations,  and  which,  by  its  dif- 
ferent movements,  prognoilicated,  as  the  Danes  believed, 
the  good  or  bad  fuccefs  of  any  enterprize  *. 

\\'’h£N  Alfred  obferved  this  fymptom  of  fuccefsful  re- 
fiftance  in  his  fubje£ls,  he  left  his  retreat  ; but  before  he 
would  aflemble  them  in  arms,  or  urge  them  to  any  at- 
tempt, which,  if  unfortunate,  might,  in  their  prefenC 
defpondency,  prove  fatal,  he  refolved  to  infpeeft,  himfelf, 
the  fituationof  the  enemy,  and  to  judge  of  the  probabi- 
lity of  fuccefs.  For  this  purpofc  he  entered  their  camp 
under  the  difguife  of  a harper,  and  palled  unfufpe£bed 
through  every  quarter.  He  fo  entertained  them  with  his 
titufic  and  facetious  humours,  that  he  met  with  a wel- 
come reception  ; and  was  even  introduced  to  the  tent  of 
Guthrum,  their  prince,  where  he  remained  fome  days^. 
He  remarked  the  fupine  fecurity  of  the  Danes,  their  con- 
tempt of  the  Englilh,  their  negligence  in  foraging  and 
plundering,  and  their  diflblute  wafting  of  what  they 
gained  by  rapine  and  violence.  Encouraged  by  thefe 
favourable  appearances,  he  fecretly  fent  emiflaries  to  the 
moft  confiderable  of  his  fubjefls,  and  fummoned  them  to 
a rendezvous,  attended  by  their  warlike  followers,  at  Brix- 
ton,  on  the  borders  of  Sclwood  foreft  The  Englifli, 
who  had  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  their  calamities  by  fer- 
vile  fubmiffion,  now  found  the  infolcnce  and  rapine  of 
the  conqueror  more  intolerable  than  all  paft  fatigues 
and  dangers ; and,  at  the  appointed  day,  they  joyfully 
reforted  to  their  prince.  On  his  appearance,  they  re- 
ceived him  with  fhouts  of  applaufe';  and  could  not  fa- 
tiatc  their  eyes  with  the  fight  of  this  beloved  monarch, 
whom  they  had  long  regarded  as  dead,  and  who  now, 

X AiTcr.  p,  lo,  y W.  Malm,  lib,  2.  Cifp.  4,  ^ Chron. 
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voice  and  looks  exprefling  his  confidence  of  fuccefs,  ^ p. 
Called  them  to  liberty  and  to  vengeance.  He  infliantly  ■ 
condudled  them  to  Eddington,  where  the  Danes  were 
encamped  ; and  taking  advantage  of  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  place,  he  diredled  his  attack  againft  the  moll 
unguarded  quarter  of  the  enemy.  The  Danes,  furprifed 
to  fee  an  army  of  Englilli,  whom  they  confidered  as  to- 
tally fubdued,  and  ftill  more  aftoniflied  to  hear  that  Al- 
fred was  at  their  head,  made  but  a faint  refiftance,  not- 
withflanding  their  fuperiority  of  number  ; and  were  foon 
put  to  flight  with  great  flaughter.  The  remainder  of 
the  routed  army,  with  their  prince,  was  befieged  by  Al- 
fred in  a fortified  camp,  to  which  they  fled  ; but  being 
reduced  to  extremity  by  want  and  hunger,  they  had  re- 
Courfe  to  the  clemency  of  the  viftor,  and  offered  to  fub- 
mit  on  any  conditions.  The  king,  no  lefs  generous  than 
brave,  gave  them  their  lives  ; and  even  formed  a fchemc 
for  converting  them,  from  mortal  enemies,  into  faithful 
fubjedls  and  confederates.  He  knew,  that  the  kingdoms 
of  Eaft-  Anglia  and  Northumberland  were  totally  defo- 
lated  by  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  Danes  ; and  he  now 
purpofed  to  repeople  them  by  fettling  there  Guthrum 
and  his  followers.  He  hoped  that  the  new  planters  would 
at  laft  betake  themfelves  to  induftry,  when,  by  reafon  of 
his  refiftance,  and  the  exhaufted  condition  of  the  country, 
they  could  no  longer  fubfift  by  plunder  j and  that  they 
might  ferve  him  as  a rampart  againft  any  future  incur- 
fions  of  their  countrymen.  But  before  he  ratified  thefe 
mild  conditions  with  the  Danes,  he  required,  that  they 
Ihould  give  him  one  pledge  of  their  fubmifllon,  and  of 
their  inclination  to  incorporate  with  the  Englilh,by  declar- 
ing their  converfion  to  Chriftianity  Guthrum,  and  his 
army,  had  no  averfion  to  the  propofal  ; and,  without 

<•  Qkron.  Sm,  p.  S5. 
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CHAP,  much  iuftru£tiou,  or  argument,  or  conference,  they  wertf 
^ !'•  . all  admitted  to  baptifm.  The  king  anfwercd  for  Guth- 

ruin  at  the  font,  gave  him  the  name  of  Athelftan,  and 
received  him  as  his  adopted  fon 

SSo.  The  fuccefs  of  this  expedient  feemed  to  correfpond  to 
Alfred's  hopes  : The  greater  part  of  the  Danes  fettled 
peaceably  in  their  new  quarters  ; Some  fmaller  bodies  of 
the  fame  nation,  which  were  difperfed  in  Mercia,  were 
diftributed  into  the  five  cities  of  Darby,  Leicefter,  Stam- 
ford, Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  and  were  thence  called 
the  Fif  or  Five-burgers.  The  more  turbulent  and  un- 
quiet made  an  expedition  into  France  under  the  command 
of  Haftings'* ; and  except  by  a fhort  incurfion  of  Danes, 
who  failed  up  the  Thames  and  landed  at  Fulham,  but 
fuddenly  retreated  to  their  fliips,  on  finding  the  country 
in  a pollure  of  defence,  Ah^red  was  not  for  fome  years 
infefted  by  the  inroads  of  thofe  barbarians'. 

The  king  employed  this  interval  of  tranquillity  in  re- 
florin^'  order  to  the  ftate,  which  had  been  Ihaken  by  fo 
many  violent  convulfions  j in  eflablifhing  civil  and  mili- 
tary inftitutions  ; in  conipofing  the  minds  of  men  to  in- 
duilry  and  juilice;  and  in  providing  againll  the  return 
of  like  calamities.  He  was,  more  properly  than  his  grand- 
' father  Fpbert,  the  foie  monarch  of  the  Englifh  (for  fo 
the  Saxons  were  now  univerfally  called),  becaufethe  king- 
dom of  Mercia  was  at  laft  incorporated  in  his  ftate,  and 
was  governed  by  Ethelbert,  his  brother-in-law,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Earl  : And  though  the  Danes,  who  peopled 
Eaft-Anglia  and  Northumberland,  were  for  fome  time 
ruled  immediately  by  their  own  princes,  they  all  acknow- 
ledged a fubordination  to  Alfred,  a:id  fubmitted  to  his 
fuperior  authority.  As  equality  among  fubjedts  is  the 
great  fourcs  of  concord,  Aifrcd  gave  the  fame  laws  to  the 

c AtTer.  p.  io«  Chron.Sat.  p.  93.  ^ W.  Maim,  lib  cap.  4* 
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Danes  and  Englifli,  and  put  them  entirely  on  a like  foot-  chat. 
ing  in  the  adininidration  both  of  civil  and  criminal  juf-  \ . 

tice.  The  fine  fqr  the  murder  of  a Dane  was  the  fame 
with  that  for  the  murder  of  an  Englifhman ; the  great 
fymbol  of  equality  in  thofe  ages. 

The  king,  after  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities,  particu- 
larly London  S which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelwolf,  edabliOied  a regular  militia 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  ordained  that  all 
his  people  fhould  be  armed  and  regiftered  ; he  affigned 
them  a regular  rotation  of  duty  ; he  didributed  part  into 
the  cafHcs  and  fortrelTes,  which  he  built  at  proper  places  ^ ; 
be  required  another  part  to  take  the  field  on  any  alarm, 
and  to  aflemble  at  ffated  places  of  rendezvous  ; and  he 
left  a fufficient  number  at  home,  who  were  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  who  afterwards  took 
their  turn  in  military  fervice  The  whole  kingdom  was 
like  one  great  garrifon  ; and  the  Danes  could  no  fooner 
appear  in  one  place,  than  a fufficient  number  was  afTemr 
bled  to  oppofe  them,  without  leaving  the  other  quarters 
defencelefs  or  difarmed 

But  Alfred,  fenfible  that  the  proper  method  of  oppof- 
ing  an  enemy,  who  made  incurfions  by  fea,  was  to  meet 
(hem  on  their  own  element,  took  care  to  provide  himfelf 
^ith  a naval  force  which,  though  the  moft  natural 
defence  of  an  ifland,  had  hitherto  been  totally  negleded 
by  the  Englifh.  He  increafed  the  fhipping  of  his  king- 
dom both  in  number  and  ftrength,  and  trained  his  fubjedls 
in  the  practice  as  well  of  failing,  as  of  naval  adion.  He 
difiributed  his  armed  veffels  in  proper  ftations  round  th? 
ifland,  and  was  fure  to  meet  the  Danifh  fhips  either  be« 
fore  or  after  they  had  landed  their  troops,  and  to  purfue 

tAfler.p.  15.  Chrnn.  Sax.  p.  S8.  M.  Weft.  p.  171.  Simeon  Dunelrp, 
p.  131.  Brompton,  p.  8ia.  Aluied  Beverl.  ex  edit.  Heirne,  p.  106. 

SAITer.  p.  18.  Ingulf,  p.  17.  S chron.  Sax.  p.  9a,  93.  i Spel- 
pian’i  life  of  Alfred,  p.  J47.  edit,  1709.  *t  AQitr.  p.  9 M.  Weft  p.  I79- 
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*”  **'  incurfions.  Though  the  Danes  might 

■ fuddenly,  byfurprize,  difembark  on  the  coaft,  which  was 

generally  become  defolate  by  their  frequent  ravages,  they 
were  encountered  by  the  Englilh  fleet  in  their  retreat  > 
and  efcaped  not,  as  formerly,  by  abandoning  their  booty, 
but  paid,  by  their  total  deftrudion,  the  penalty  of  the 
diforders  which  they  had  committed. 

In  this  manner,  Alfred  repelled  feveral  inroads  of  thefc 
piratical  Danes,  and  maintained  his  kingdom,  during 
fome  years,  in  fafety  and  tranquillity.  A fleet  of  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  fliips  of  war  was  flationed  upon  the 
coafl ; and  being  provided  with  warlike  engines,  as  well 
as  with  expert  feamcn,  both  Frifians  and  Englifh  (for 
Alfred  fupplied  the  defeats  of  his  own  fubjetSs  by  en- 
gaging able  foreigners  in  his  fervice),  maintained  a fupe- 
riority  over  thofe  fmaller  bands,  with  which  England 
Sjj,'  had  fo  often  been  infefted But  at  laft  Haftings,  the  fa- 
mous Danifh  chief,  having  ravaged  all  the  provinces 
of  France,  both  along  the  fea-coaft  and  the  Loire  and 
Seine,  and  being  obliged  to  quit  that  country,  more  by 
the  defolation  which  he  himfelf  had  occafioncd,  than  by 
the  refiftance  of  the  inhabitants,  appeared  off  the  coaft  of 
Kent  with  a fleet  of  330  fail.  The  greater  part  of  the 
enemy  difembarked  in  the  Rother,  and  feized  the  fort  of 
Apuldore.  Haftings  himfelf,  commanding  a fleet  of 
eighty  fail,  entered  the  Thames,  and  fortifying  Milton 
in  Kent,  began  to  fpread  his  forces  over  the  country,  and 
to  commit  the  moft  deftrudive  ravages.  But  Alfred,  on 
the  firft  alarm  of  this  defeent,  flew  to  the  defence  of  his 
people,  at  the  head  of  a feled  band  of  foldiers,  whom  he 
always  kept  about  his  perfon  ^ j and  gathering  to  him  the 
armed  militia  from  all  quarters,  appeared  in  the  field  with 
a force  fuperior  to  the  enemy.  All  ftraggling  parties, 

' Afier.  p.  II.  Chion.  Sax.  p.  S6,  S7.  M.  Weft.  p.  176. 
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whom  neceflity,  or  love  of  plunder,  had  drawn  to  a diftance  C h^a  P. 
from  their  chief  encampment,  were  cut  ofF  by  the  Eng-  ^ » 

lifh  " ; and  thcfe  pirates,  inftead  of  encreafing  their  fpoil, 
found  themfelves  cooped  up  in  their  fortifications,  and 
obliged  to  fubfift  by  the  plunder  which  they  had  brought 
from  France.  Tired  of  this  fituation,  which  muft  in  the 
end  prove  ruinous  to  them,  the  Danes  at  Apuldore  rofe 
fuddenly  from  their  encampment,  with  an  intention  of 
marching  towards  the  Thames,  and  paffing  over  into 
Eflex : But  they  efcaped  not  the  vigilance  of  Alfred,  who 
encountered  them  at  Farnham,  put  them  to  rout%  feized 
all  their  horfcs  and  baggage,  and  chafed  the  runaways 
on  board  their  fhips,  which  carried  them  up  the  Colne  to 
Merfey  in  Eflex,  where  they  entrenched  themfelves. 

Haftings,  at  the  fame  time,  and  probably  by  concert, 
made  a like  movement ; and  dcferting  Milton,  took  pof- 
fefllon  of  Bamflete,  near  the  ifle  of  Canvey  in  the  fame 
county  t ; where  he  haftily  threw  up  fortifications  for  his 
defence  againfl  the  power  of  Alfred. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Englifh,  Guthrum,  prince 
of  the  Eaft-Anglian  Danes,  was  now  dead  ; as  was  alfo 
Guthred,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  governor  of  the 
Northumbrians ; and  thofe  reftlefs  tribes,  being  no  longer 
reftrained  by  the  authority  of  their  princes,  and  being  en- 
couraged by  the  appearance  of  fo  great  a body  of  their 
countrymen,  broke  into  rebellion,  fhook  off  the  authority 
of  Alfred,  and  yielding  to  their  inveterate  habits  of  war 
and  depredation  1,  embarked  on  board  two  hundred  and 
forty  veflels,  and  appeared  before  Exeter  in  the  weft  of 
England.  Alfred  loft  not  a moment  in  oppofing  this  new 
enemy.  Having  left  fome  forces  at  London  to  make 
head  againft  Haftings  and  the  other  Danes,  he  marched 
fuddenly  to  the  weft  ^ j and  falling  on  the  rebels  before 

" Chron.  Sa*.  p.  91.  o chron.  Sa».  p gj.  Flor.  Wigor,, 

f 595-  ’’  Chron.  Sax.  p.  gj.  9 Chron.  Sax.  p.  9a. 
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CHAP,  they  were  aware,  purfued  them  to  their  fliips  with  great 
■ llaughter.  Thcfe  ravagers,  failing  next  to  SulTex,  begar^ 

to  plunder  the  country  near  Chichefter ; but  the  order, 
which  Alfred  had  every  where  edablilhed,  fufEced  here, 
without  his  prefence,  for  the  defence  of  the  place  j and 
the  rebels,  meeting  with  a new  repulfe,  in  which  many 
of  them  were  killed,  and  foine  of  tlicir  fhips  taken  % were 
obliged  to  put  again  to  ica,  and  were  difeouraged  front 
attempting  any  other  enterprize. 

Meanwhile,  the  Danifli  invaders  in  Eflex,  having 
united  their  force  under  the  command  of  Haflings,  ad- 
vanced into  the  inland  country,  and  made  fpoil  of  all 
around  them  ; but  foon  had  rcafon  to  repent  of  their  te- 
merity. The  Englifli  army  left  in  London,  affifted  by 
a body  of  the  citizens,  attacked  the  enemy’s  entrench- 
ments at  llain.netc,  overpowered  the  garrifon,  and  having 
done  great  execution  upon  them,  carried  off  the  wife  and 
two  fons  of  Ilaftings '.  Alfred  generoufly  fpared  thefe 
captives  ; and  even  reftored  them  to  Haflings  on  con- 
dition that  he  fhould  depart  the  kingdom. 

But  though  the  king  had  thus  honourably  rid  himfelf 
of  this  dangerous  enemy,  he  had  not  entirely  fubdued  or 
• expelled  the  invaders.  The  piratical  Danes  willingly 
followed  in  an  excurfion  any  profperous  leader  who  gave 
them  hopes  of  booty ; but  were  not  fo  eafily  induced  to 
relinquifh  their  enterprize,  or  fubmit  to  return,  baffled 
and  without  plunder,  into  their  native  country.  Great 
numbers  of  them,  after  the  departure  of  Haflings,  feized 
and  fortified  Shobury  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ; and 
having  left  a garrifon  there,  they  marched  along  the  river, 
till  they  came  to  Boddington  in  the  county  of  Glocefler ; 
where,  being  reinforced  by  fome  \Velfh,  they  threw  up 
entrenchments,  and  prepared  for  their  defence.  The 

’ Chren.  Sar.  p.  96.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  59S.  < Cbroo,  SaiCt 
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king  here  furrounded  them  with  the  whole  force  of  his  C p.  • 

dominions  * 5 and  as  he  had  now  a certain  profpe£i  of  . f 

vi<3ory,  he  refolved  to  truft  nothing  to  chance,  but  rather 
to  mafter  his  enemies  by  famine  than  affault.  They  were 
reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  that,  having  eaten  their  own, 
horfes,  and  having  many  of  them  perifhed  with  hunger 
they  made  a defperate  fally  upon  the  Englifli  j and  though 
the  greater  number  fell  in  the  adlion,  a confiderable  body 
made  their  efcape  r.  Thefe  roved  about  for  fome  time  in 
England,  ftill  purfued  by  the  vigilance  of  Alfred  ; they 
attacked  Leicefter  with  fuccefs,  defended  themfelves  in 
Jiartford,  and  then  fled  to  Quatford,  where  they  were 
finally  broken  and  fubdued.  The  fmall  remains  of  them 
either  difperfed  themfelves  among  their  countrymen  in 
Northumberland  and  Eaft-Anglia  % or  had  recourfe  again 
to  the  fea,  where  they  exercifed  piracy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sigefert,  a Northumbrian.  This  freebooter, 
well  acquainted  with  Alfred’s  naval  preparations,  had 
framed  velTels  of  a new  conftru<Sion,  higher,  and  longer, 
and  fwifter,  than  thofe  of  the  Englifli ; but  the  king 
foon  difeovered  his  fuperior  Ikill,  by  building  veflcls  ftill 
higher,  and  longer,  and  fwifter,  than  thofe  of  the  North- 
umbrians ; and  falling  upon  them,  while  they  were 
exercifing  their  ravages  in  the  weft,  he  took  twenty  of 
their  ILips  ; and  having  tried  all  the  prifoners  at  Win- 
chefter,  he  hanged  them  as  pirates,  the  common  enemies 
of  mankind. 

The  well-timed  feverity  of  this  execution,  together 
with  the  excellent  pofture  pf  defence  eftablifhed  every 
where,  reftored  full  tranquillity  in  England,  and  provided 
for  the  future  fecurity  of  the  government.  The  Eaft- 
Anglian  and  Northumbrian  Danes,  on  the  firft  appearance 
of  Alfred  upon  their  frontiers,  made  anew  the  moft  hum- 
ble fubmiflions  to  him } and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  take 

» Chron.  Sax.  p.  54.  * Ibid,  M,  Weft.  p.  179*  Flar.  Wigoro, 
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***  under  his  immediate  government,  without  eftablifh- 
1 ■ ing  over  them  a viceroy  of  their  own  nation*.  The 

Welfli  alfo  acknowledged  his  authority;  and  this  great 
prince  had  now,  by  prudence  and  judice  and  valour, 
ertablifhed  his  fovereignty  ovxr  all  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  ifland,  from  the  Englifli  channel  to  the  frontiers  of 
^i.  Scotland ; when  he  died,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  the 
full  ftrength  of  his  faculties,  after  a glorious  reign  of 
twenty-nine  years  and  a half ; in  which  he  defervedly 
attained  the  appellation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title 
of  Founder  of  the  Englifli  monarchy. 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private  and  public 
life,  may  with  advantage  be  fet  in  oppofition  to  that  of 
any  monarch  or  citizen,  which  the  annals  of  any  age  or 
any  nation  can  prefent  to  us.  He  fcems  indeed  to  be  the 
model  of  that  perfc£l  character,  which,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a fage  or  wife  man,  philofophers  have 
been  fond  of  delineating,  rather  as  a fiiSion  of  their  ima- 
gination, than  in  hopes  of  ever  feeing  it  really  exifling  : 
So  happily  were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together;  fo 
juftly  were  they  blended ; and  fo  powerfully  did  each  pre- 
vent the  other  from  exceeding  its  proper  boundaries  ! He 
knew  how  to  reconcile  the  moft  enterprizing  fpirit  with 
the  cooled:  moderation ; the  mod  obdinate  perfeverance 
with  the  called  flexibility ; the  mod  fevere  judice  with 
the  gentled  lenity  ; the  greeted  vigour  in  commanding 
with  the  mod  perfect  aifability  of  deportment  ' ; the  high- 
ed  rapacity  and  inclination  for  fcicnce,  with  the  moft 
fhining  talents  for  adion. , His  civil  and  his  military 
virtues  are  almod  equally  the  objects  of  our  admiration  ; 
excepting  only,  that  the  former,  being  more  rare  among 
princes,  as  well  as  more  ufeful,  feCm  chiefly  to  challenge 
our  applaufe.  Nature  alfo,  as  if  defirous  that  fo  bright 

a Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  59S.  S A(Ter.  p.  11.  Chron.  Sax,  p.  99, 
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a produ£lion  of  her  fkill  ihould  be  fet  in  the  faireft  light,  C H a P. 
had  beftowed  on  him  every  bodily  accomplilhment,  vigour  ■ ^ ‘ . 

of  limbs,  dignity  of  fliape  and  air,  with  a pleafing,  en-  - . 
gaging,  and  open  countenance Fortune  alone,  by 
throvving  him  into  that  barbarous  age,  deprived  him  of 
hiftorians  worthy  to  tranfmit  his  fame  to  pofterity ; and 
we  wiOi  to  fee  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours,  and 
with  more  particular  Ifrokes,  that  we  may  at  lead  per- 
ceive feme  of  thofe  fmall  fpeclcs  and  blemiflics,  from 
which,  as  a man,  it  is  impofiible  he  could  be  entirely 
exempted. 

But  we  ihould  give  but  an  imperfe«fl  idea  of  Alfred’s 
merit,  were  we  to  confine  our  narration  to  his  military 
exploits,  and  were  not  more  particular  in  our  account  of 
his  inditutions  for  the  execution  of  judice,  and  of  his 
zeal  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  fciences. 

After  Alfred  had  fubdued,  and  had  fettled  or  expelled 
the  Danes,  he  found  the  kingdom  in  the  mod  wretched 
condition ; defolated  by  the  ravages  of  thofe  barbarians,  ’ 
and  thrown  into  diforders,  which  were  calculated  to  per- 
petuate its  mifery.  Though  the  great  armies  of  the  Danes 
were  broken,  the  country  was  full  of  draggling  troops 
of  that  nation,  who,  being  accudomed  to  live  by  plunder, 
were  become  incapable  of  indudry  ; and  who,  from  the 
natural  ferocity  of  their  manners,  indulged  themfelves 
in  committing  violence,  even  beyond  what  was  requi- 
fite  to  fupply  their  necedities.  The  Englidi  themfelves, 
reduced  to  the  mod  extreme  indigence  by  thefe  continued 
depredations,  had  diaken  off  all  bands  of  government ; 
and  thofe  who  had  been  plundered  to-day,  betook  them- 
felves  next  day  to  a like  diforderly  life,  and,  from  defpair, 
joined  the  robbers  in  pillaging  and  ruining  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Thefe  were  the  evils  for  which  it  was  necef- 

* AiTcr.  p.  5, 
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C HA  p.  fury  that  the  vigilance  and  aftivity  of  Alfred  fhould  pro., 
I p vide  a remedy. 

That  he  might  render  the  execution  of  juftice  ftrict 
and  regular,  he  divided  all  England  into  counties  ; thefe 
counties  he  fubdivided  into  hundreds  ; and  the  hundreds 
into  tithings.  Every  houfcholdcr  was  anfwcrable  lot  the 
behaviour  of  his  family  and  flaves,  and  even  of  his  gucRs, 
if  they  lived  above  three  days  in  his  houfe.  Ten  neigh- 
bouring houfeholders  were  formed  into  one  corporation^ 
who,  under  the  name  of  a titliing,  decennary,  or  fri- 
bourg,  were  anfwcrable  for  each  other’s  conduct,  and 
over  whom  one  perfon,  called  a tythingman,  headbourg, 
or  borlholder,  was  appointed  to  prefide.  Every  man  v/as 
punifhed  as  an  outlaw,  who  did  not  regiftcr  himfelf  in 
feme  tithing.  And  no  man  could  change  his  habitation, 
without  a warrant  or  certificate  from  the  borlholder  of 
the  tything  to  which  he  formerly  belonged. 

When  any  perfon  in  any  tything  or  decennary  was 
guilty  of  a crime,  the  borlholder  was  fummoned  to  anfwer 
for  him  ; and  if  he  were  not  willing  to  be  furety  for  his 
appearance  and  his  clearing  himfelf,  the  criminal  was 
committed  to  prifon,  and  there  detained  till  his  trial.  If 
he  fled,  either  before  or  after  finding  fureties,  the  bor- 
iholder  and  decennary  became  liable  to  enquiry,  and  were 
expofed  to  the  penalties  of  law.  Thirty-one  days  were 
allowed  them  for  producing  the  criminal  ; and  if  that 
time  elapfed  without  their  being  able  to  find  him,  the 
borlholder,  with  two  other  members  of  the  decennary, 
was  obliged  to  appear,  and,  together  with  three  chief 
members  of  the  three  neighbouring  decennaries  (making 
twelve  in  all),  to  fwear  that  his  decennary  was  free  from 
all  privity  both  of  the  crime  committed,  and  of  the  cfcape 
of  the  criminal.  If  the  borlholder  could  not  find  fuch  a 
number  to  anfwer  for  their  innocence,  the  decennary  was 
compelled  by  fine  to  make  fatisfadfion  to  the  king,  accord- 
2 ing 
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!tig  to  the  degree  of  the  offence  ^ By  this  inftitution  ^ *’• 

every  man  was  obliged  from  his  own  intereft  to  keep  a > : ■» 

watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  his  neighbours ; and 
was  in  a manner  furety  for  the  behaviour  of  thofe  who 
were  placed  under  the  divifion  to  which  he  belonged: 

Whence  thefe  decennaries  received  the  name  of  frank- 
pledges. 

Such  a regular  diftribution  of  the  people,  with  fuch  a 
Uriel  confinement  in  their  habitation,  may  not  be  necef- 
fary  in  times  when  men  are  more  enured  to  obedience 
and  juftice ; and  it  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  dellruc- 
tive  of  liberty  and  commerce  in  a polilhed  ftate;  but  it 
was  well  calculated  to  reduce  that  fierce  and  licentious 
people  under  the  falutary  reftraint  of  law  and  government. 

But  Alfred  took  care  to  temper  thefe  rigours  by  other  in- 
ftitutions  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the  citizens ; and 
nothing  could  be  more  popular  and  liberal  than  his  plan 
for  the  adminillration  of  juftice.  The  borftiolder  fum- 
raoned  together  his  whole  decennary  to  aflift  him  in  decid- 
ing any  lefler  difference,  which  occurred  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  fmall  community.  In  affairs  of  greater 
moment,  in  appeals  from  the  decennary,  or  in  contro- 
verfies  arifing  between  members  of  different  decennaries, 
the  caufe  was  brought  before  the  hundred,  which  confifted 
of  ten  decennaries,  or  a hundred  families  of  freemen,  and 
Ivhieh  was  regularly  affembled  once  in  four  weeks,  for 
the  deciding  of  caufes  *.  Their  method  of  decifion  de- 
fcrves  to  be  noted,  as  being  the  origin  of  juries  ; an  infti- 
tution,  admirable  in  itfelf,  and  the  beft  calculated  for  the 
prefervation  of  liberty  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
that  ever  was  devifed  by  the  wit  of  man.  Twelve  free- 
holders were  chofen  ; who,  having  fworn,  together  with 
the  hundreder,  or  prefiding  magiftrate  of  that  divifion,  to 

t Lrgei  St.  E<lw.  cap.  to.  apud  Wilkini,  p.  zoi. ' t Leg.  Kdw. 
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adminifler  impartial  juftice proceeded  to  the  examina.^ 
tion  of  that  caufe,  which  was  fubmitted  to  their  jilrifdic- 
tion.  And  befide  thefe  monthly  meetings  of  the  hundred, 
there  was  an  annual  meeting,  appointed  for  a more  general 
infpedlion  of  the  police  of  the  diftrift  ; for  the  enquiry 
into  crimes,  the  correflion  of  abufesin  magiftrates,  and  the 
obliging  of  every  pcrfon  to  fhew  the  decennary  in  which 
he  was  regiftered.  The  people,  in  imitation  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  the  ancient  Germans,  aflembled  there  in  arms  j 
whence  a hundred  was  fometimes  called  a wapentake, 
and  its  court  ferved  both  for  the  fupport  of  military  dif- 
cipline,  and  for  the  adminiftration  of  civil  juftice  *. 

The  next  fuperior  court  to  that  of  the  hundred  v/as 
the  county-court,  which  met  twice  a year,  after  Michael- 
mas and  Eafter,  and  confifted  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
county,  who  poflefled  an  equal  vote  in  the  decifion  of 
caufes.  The  bilhop  prefidcd  in  this  court,  together  with 
the  alderman  ; and  the  proper  objedl  of  the  court  was  the 
receiving  of  appeals  from  the  hundreds  and  decennaries, 
and  the  deciding  of  fuch  controverfies  as  arofe  between 
men  of  different  hundreds.  Formerly,  the  alderman  pof- 
feffed  both  the  civil  and  military  authority  ; but  Alfred, 
fenfible  that  this  conjundlion  of  powers  rendered  the  no- 
bility dangerous  and  independent,  appointed  alfo  a flieriff 
in  each  county,  who  enjoyed  a co-ordinate  authority  with 
the  former  in  the  judicial  fundlion  His  office  alfo  im- 
powered  him  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  the 
county,  and  to  levy  the  fines  impofed  ; which  in  that  age 
formed  no  contemptible  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

There  lay  an  appeal,  in  default  of  juftice,  from  all 
thefe  courts  to  the  king  himfelf  in  council ; and  as  the 
people,  fenfible  of  the  equity  and  great  talents  of  Alfred, 
placed  their  chief  confidence  in  him,  he  was  foon  over- 

h Ffledus  Alfred,  and  Gothurn,  apud  Wilktnt,  cap.  3.  p.  47.  Leg, 
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whelmed  with  appeals  from  all  parts  of  England,  He  C H^A  P. 
was  indefatigable  in  the  difpatch  of  thefe  caufes*;  but  j • 
finding  that  his  time  muft  be  entirely  engrofled  by  this 
branch  of  duty,  he  refolved  to  obviate  the  inconvenience, 
by  corredting  the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  the  inferior 
magiftrates,  from  which  it  arofe  He  took  care  to  have 
his  nobility  inflrufled  in  letters  and  the  laws  " : He  chofe 
the  earls  and  fheriffs  from  among  the  men  moft  celebrated 
for  probity  and  knowledge  : He  punifhed  feverely  all  mal- 
verfation  in  office  ° : And  he  removed  all  the  earls,  whom 
he  found  unequal  to  the  truft  p ; allowing  only  fome  of  the 
more  elderly  to  ferve  by  a deputy,  till  their  death  fhould 
make  room  for  more  worthy  fucceflbrs. 

The  better  to  guide  the  magiftrates  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  Alfred  framed  a body  of  laws  ; which, 
though  now  loft,  ferved  long  as  the  balls  of  Englifh  jurif- 
prudence,  and  is  generally  deemed  the  origin  of  what  is 
denominated  the  common  law.  He  appointed  regular 
meetings  of  the  ftates  of  England  twice  a year  in  Lon- 
don ; a city  which  he  himfelf  had  repaired  and  beautified, 
and  which  he  thus  rendered  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

The  fimilarity  of  thefe  inftitutions  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  to  the  practice  of  the  other  northern 
conquerors,  and  to  the  Saxon  laws  during  the  Heptarchy, 
prevents  us  from  regarding  Alfred  as  the  foie  author  of 
this  plan  of  government ; and  leads  us  rather  to  think, 
that,  like  a wife  man,  he  contented  himfelf  with  reform- 
ing, extending,  and  executing  the  inftitutions,  which  he 
found  previoufly  eftablifhed.  But,  on  the  whole,  fuch 
fuccefs  attended  his  legiAation,  that  every  thing  bore  fud- 
denly  a new  face  in  England  : Robberies  and  iniquities  of 
all  kinds  were  reprefled  by  the  punifhment  or  reformation 
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C H A P,  of  the  criminals  ’ : Anil  fo  exaft  was  the  general  policCj 
. that  Alfred,  it  is  faid,  hung  up>  by  way  of  bravado^ 
golden  bracelets  near  the  highways  } and  no  man  dared  td 
touch  them’.  Yet,  amidft  thefe  rigours  of  juftice,  this 
great  prince  preferved  the  moft  facred  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  his  people  ; and  it  is  a memorable  fentiment  preferved 
in  his  will,  that  it  was  juft  the  Englifh  ftiould  for  ever 
remain  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts 

As  good  morals  and  knowledge  are  almoft  infeparable, 
in  every  age,  though  not  in  every  individual ; the  care  of 
Alfred  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  among  his  fub- 
jeds  was  another  ufeful  branch  of  his  legiflation,  and 
tended  to  reclaim  the  Englifli  from  their  former  dillblutQ 
and  ferocious  manners  ; But  the  King  was  guided  in  this 
purfuit,  Icfs  by  political  views,  than  by  his  natural  benf 
and  propenfity  towards  letters.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  found  the  nation  funk  into  the  grofleft  igno- 
rance and  barbarifm,  proceeding  from  the  continued  dif- 
orders  in  the  government,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes : The  nionafteries  were  deftroyed,  the  monks 
butchered  or  difperfed,  their  libraries  burnt ; and  thus  the 
only  feats  of  erudition  in  thofe  ages  were  totally  fubverted. 
Alfred  himfelf  complains,  that  on  his  acceflion  he  knew 
not  one  perfon,  fouth  of  the  Thames,  who  could  fo  much 
' as  interpret  the  Latin  fcrvice  ; and  very  few  in  the  north- 

ern parts,  who  had  even  reached  that  pitch  of  erudition. 
But  this  prince  invited  over  the  moft  celebrated  fcholars 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  ; he  eftabliftied  fchools  every 
where  for  the  inftruiftion  of  his  people  ; he  founded,  at 
leaft  repaired  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it 
with  many  privileges,  revenues,  and  immunities  ; he  en- 
joined by  law  all  freeholders  pollefled  of  two  hydes  “ of 

r Inguir,  p.  27.  * W.  Malmrf.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  r Afler. 

p.  24.  ” A hyde  contained  land  fufficientto  employ  one  plough. 
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land  or  more  to  fend  their  children  to  fchool  for  their  in-  C 
ftru£lion  ; he  gave  preferment  both  in  church  and  ftate  to 
fuch  only  as  had  made  fome  proficiency  in  knowledge  : 
And  by  all  thefe  expedients  he  had  the  fatisfa(51ion,  before 
his  death,  to  fee  a great  change  in  the  face  of  affairs ; 
and  in  a work  of  his,  which  is  ftill  extant,  he  congratu- 
lates himfelf  on  the  progrefs  which  learning,  under  his 
patronage,  had  already  made  in  England. 

But  the  moft  effe(5fual  expedient,  employed  by  Alfred, 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  was  his  own  example, 
and  the  conftant  afilduity  with  which,  notwithfianding 
the  multiplicity  and  urgency  of  his  affairs,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  the  purfuits  of  knowledge.  He  ufually  divided 
his  time  into  three  equal  portions  : One  was  employed  in 
ileep,  and  the  refeftion  of  his  body  by  diet  and  exercife  } 
another  in  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ; a third  in  fiudy  and 
devotion ; and  that  he  might  more  exadly  meafure  the 
hours,  he  made  ufe  of  burning  tapers  of  equal  length, 
which  he  fixed  in  lanthorns  • ; an  expedient  fuited  to  that 
rude  age,  when  the  geometry  of  dialling,  and  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  clocks  and  watches  were  totally  unknown.  And 
by  fuch  a regular  difiribution  of  his  time,  though  he  often 
laboured  under  great  bodily  infirmities  ”,  this  martial 
hero,  who  fought  in  pterfon  fifty-fix  battles  by  fea  and 
land  r,  was  able,  during  a life  of  no  extraordinary  length, 
to  acquire  more  knowledge,  and  even  to  compofe  more 
books,  than  moft  ftudious  men,  though  bleft  with  the 
greateft  leifure  and  application,  have,  in  more  fortunate 
ages,  made  the  obje£l  of  their  uninterrupted  induftry. 

Sensible  that  the  people,  at  all  times,  efpecially 
when  their  underftandings  are  obftrutSed  by  ignorance  and 
bad  education,  are  not  much  fufceptible  of  fpeculative  in- 
ftruflion,  Alfred  endeavoured  to  convey  his  morality  by 
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apologues,  parables,  flories,  apophthegms,  couched  in  po« 
etrj : and  befides  propagating,  among  his  fubjedls,  former 
compofitions  of  that  kind,  which  he  found  in  the  Saxoii 
tongue  he  exercifed  his  genius  in  inventing  works  of  a 
like  nature  *,  as  well  as  in  tranflating  from  the  Greek  the 
elegant  fables  of  JE(op.  He  alfo  gave  Saxon  tranftations 
of  Orofius’s  and  Bede’s  hiftories;  and  of  Boethius  con- 
cerning the  confolation  of  philofophy And  he  deemed 
it  nowife  derogatory  from  his  other  great  - chara6Iers  of 
fovereign,  legiflator,  warrior,  and  politician,  thus  to  lead 
the  way  to  his  people  in  the  purfuits  of  literature. 

Meanwhile,  this  prince  was  not  negligent  in  en- 
couraging the  vulgar  and  mechanical  arts,  which  have  a 
more  fenfiblc,  though  not  a clofer,  connexion  with  the  in- 
terefts  of  fociety.  He  invited,  from  all  quarters,  induf- 
trious  foreigners  to  rcpeople  his  country,  which  had  been 
defolated  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  He  introduced 
and  encouraged  manufa£hires  of  all  kinds;  and  no  inven- 
tor or  improver  of  any  ingenious  art  did  he  fufTer  to  go 
unrewarded  He  prompted  men  of  a&ivity  to  betake 
themfelves  to  navigation,  to  pu(h  commerce  into  the  mod 
remote  countries,  and  to  acquire  riches  by  propagating 
induftry  among  their  fellow-citizens.  He  fet  apart  a 
feventh  portion  of  his  own  revenue  for  maintaining  a num- 
ber of  workmen,  whom  he  conftantly  employed  in  re- 
building the  ruined  cities,  cadles,  palaces,  and  mona. 
fteries ".  Even  the  elegancies  of  life  were  brought  to  him 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indies  ^ ; and  his  fubjefls, 
by  feeing  thofe  produdlions  of  the  peaceful  arts,  were 
taught  to  rcfpeft  the  virtues  of  juftice  and  induftry,  from 
which  alone  they  could  arife.  Both  living  and  dead,  Al- 
fred was  regarded,  by  foreigners,  no  lefs  than  by  his  owa 

£ Ader.  p.  13.  * Spelcnan,  p.  134.  AbbuRiefil,  p.  355. 
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fubje(£ls,  as  thfe  greateft  prince  after  Charlemagne  that  had  ^ 
appeared  in  Europe  during  feveral  ages,  and  as  one  of  the  ■_  « 

wifeft  and  beft  that  had  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  any 
nation. 

AlfJied  had,  by  his  wife,  Ethelfwitha,  daughter  of  a 
Mercian  earl,  three  fons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldeft 
fon,  Edmund,  died  without  iflue,  in  his  father’s  lifetime. 

The  third,  Ethelward,  inherited  his  father’s  pailion  for 
letters,  and  lived  a private  life.  The  fecond,  Edward, 
fucceeded  to  his  power  ; and  pafles  by  the  appellation  of  . 

Edward  the  Elder,  being  the  firft  of  that  name  who  fat 
on  the  Englifii  throne. 


EDWARD  the  Elder. 

This  prince,  who  equalled  his  father  in  military 
talents,  though  inferior  to  him  in  knowledge  and 
erudition  S found  immediately,  on  his  accedion,  a fpeci- 
men  of  that  turbulent  life  to  which  all  princes,  and  even 
all  individuals,  were  expofed,  in  an  age  when-  men,  lefs 
reftrained  by  law  or  juftice,  and  lefs  occupied  by  induftry, 
had  no  aliment  for  their  inquietude,  but  wars,  infur- 
reftions,  convulfions,  rapine,  and  depredation.  Ethel- 
wald,  his  coufin-german,  fon  of  king  Ethelbert,  the 
elder  brother  of  Alfred,  infilled  on  his  preferable  title '' ; 
and  arming  his  partizans,  took  poflefEon  of  Wiu* 
burne,  where  he  feemed  determined  to  defend  him- 
felf  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  to  await  the  iflue  of  his 
pretenfions '.  But  when  the  king  approached  the  town 
with  a great  army,  Ethelwald,  having  the  profpe£l  of 
certain  deftrudlion,  made  his  efcape,  and  fled  firft  into 
Normandy,  thence  into  Northumberland ; where  he 
hoped  that  the  people,  who  had  been  recently  fubdued 
by  Alfred,  and  who  were  impatient  of  peace,  would,  on 

f W.  MalncC  lib.  *,  cap.  5.  Hofcden,  p.  4x1.  b Chron.  Sic. 
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^ intelligence  of  that  great  prince’s  death,  feize  the  firft 

1 ‘ pretence  or  opportunity  of  rebellion.  The  event  did  not 

difappoint  his  expe£lations  : The  Northumbrians  declared 
for  him  '' ; and  Ethelwald,  having  thus  conne£fed  his  in- 
tcrefts  with  the  Dailifh  tribes,  went  beyond  fea,  and  col- 
ledling  a body  of  thefe  freebooters,  he  excited  the  hopes 
of  all  thoie  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  fubfift  by  rapine 
and  violence The  Eaft- Anglian  Danes  joined  his  party: 
The  Five-burgers,  who  were  feated  in  the  heart  of  Mer- 
cia, began  to  put  themfelves  in  motion;  and  the  Englifh 
found  that  they  were  again  menaced  with  thofe  convuU 
fions,  from  which  the  valour  and  policy  of  Alfred  had  fo 
lately  refcued  them.  The  rebels,  headed  by  Ethelwald, 
tnade  an  incurfion  into  the  counties  of  Glocefter, 
Oxford,  and  Wilts ; and  having  exercifed  their  ravages 
in  thefe  places,  they  retired  with  their  booty,  before  the 
king,  who  had  aflembled  an  army,  was  able  to  approach 
them.  Edward,  however,  who  was  determined  that  his 
preparations  fhould  not  be  fruitlefs,  condu£fed  his  forces 
into  Eall-Anglia,  and  retaliated  the  injuries  which  the 
Inhabitants  had  committed,  by  fpreading  the  like  deva- 
ftation  among  them.  Satiated  with  revenge,  and  loaded 
with  booty,  he  gave  orders  to  retire : But  the  authority 
of  thofe  ancient  kings,  which  was  feeble  in  peace,  was  not 
much  better  eftablilhed  in  the  field  ; and  the  Kentifh  men* 
greedy  of  more  fpoil,  ventured,  contrary  to  repeated  or- 
ders, to  ftay  behind  him,  and  to  take  up  their  quarters  in 
Bury.  This  difobedience  proved  in  the  iflue  fortunate  to 
Edward.  The  Danes  afiaulted  the  Kentifh  men ; but 
met  with  fo  vigorous  a refifiance,  that,  though  they  gained 
the  field  of  battle,  they  bought  that  advantage  by  the  lofs 
of  their  braveft  leaders,  and  among  the  reft,  by  that  of 
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Ethelwald,  who  periflicd  in  the  aflion The  king,  CHAP, 
freed  from  the  fear  of  fo  dangerous  a competitor,  made  ■ . 

peace  on  advantageous  terms  with  the  Eaft-Angles  ". 

In  order  to  reftore  England  to  fuch  a ftate  of  tranquil- 
lity as  it  was  then  capable  of  attaining,  nought  was  want- 
ing but  the  fubjeiflion  of  the  Northumbrians,  who,  allifted 
by  the  fcattered  Danes  in  Adercia,  continually  infefled  the 
bowels  of  the  kingdom.  Edward,  in  order  to  divert  the 
force  of  thefe  enemies,  prepared  a fleet  to  attack  them  by 
fea  ; hoping,  that  when  his  fhips  appeared  on  their  coaft, 
they  muft  at  lead  remain  at  home,  and  provide  for  their 
defence.  But  the  Northumbrians  were  lefs  anxious  to 
fecure  their  own  property,  than  greedy  to  commit  fpoil  on 
their  enemy ; and  concluding,  that  the  chief  drength  of 
tJie  Englifli  was  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  they  thought 
the  opportunity  favourable,  and  entered  Edward’s  terri- 
tories with  all  their  forces.  The  king,  who  was  prepared 
againft  this  event,  attacked  them  on  their  return  at 
Telenhall  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  put  them  to  rout, 
recovered  all  the  booty,  and  purfued  them  with  great 
flaughter  into  their  own  country. 

Ati,  the  reft  of  Edward’s  reign  was  a fcene  of  conti- 
nued and  fuccefsful  a^ion  agajqft  the  Northumbrians, 
the  Eaft-Angles,  the  Five-burgers,  and  the  foreign  Danes, 
who  invaded  him  from  Normandy  and  Britanny.  Nor  was 
he  lefs  provident  in  putting  bis  kingdom  in  a pofture  of 
defence,  than  vigorous  in  affaulting  the  enemy.  He  for- 
tified the  towns  of  Chefter,  Eddefbury,  Warwic,  Cher- 
bury,  Buckingham,  Towccfter,  Maldon,  Huntingdon, 
and  Colchefter,  He  fought  two  fignal  battles  at  Temf- 
ford  and  Maldon  °.  He  vanquiftied  Thurketill,  a great 
Danifli  chief,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his  fol-i 

m CbroD.  Sax.  p.  lor.  Brompton,  p.  83a.  ” Chron,  Sax,  p.  10a. 

Brampton,  p.  83a.  Maith.  Well.  p.  181.  « Chr^n.  Sax,  p.  loS. 

flor.  Wigoin.  p.  Spi. 
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into  France,  in  queftof  fpoil  and  adventures.  He; 
« - ■ fubdued  the  Eaft-Angles,  and  forced  them  to  fwcar  alle- 

giance to  him  : He  exf>elled  the  two  rival  princes  of 
Northumberland,  Reginald  and  Sidroc,  and  acquired,  for 
the  prefent,  the  dominions  of  that  province : Several  tribes 
of  the  Britons  were  fubjecled  by  him  ; and  even  the  Scots, 
who,  during  the  reign  of  Egbert,  had,  under  the  condudl 
of  Kenneth,  their  king,  cncreafed  their  power  by  the  final 
fubje£lion  of  the  Pi£ts,  were  neverthelefs  obliged  to  give 
him  marks  of  fubmiflion  p.  In  all  thefe  fortunate  atchieve- 
ments  he  was  affified  by  the  ailivity  and  prudence  of  his 
filler  Ethelfieda,  who  was  widow  of  Ethelbert,  earl  of 
Mercia,  and  who,  after  her  hulband’s  death,  retained  the 
government  of  that  province.  This  princefs,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  extremity  in  child-bed,  refufed  afterwards 
all  commerce  with  her  hufband  ; not  from  any  weak  fu- 
pcrftition,  as  was  common  in  that  age,  but  becaufe  flie 
deemed  all  domeftic  occupations  unworthy  of  her  mafcu- 
line  and  ambitious  fpiriti.  She  died  before  her  brother; 
and  Edward,  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  took 
upon  himfelf  the  immediate  government  of  Mercia,  which 
before  had  been  entrufted  to  the  authority  of  a governor 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  fixes  the  death  of  this  prince  in 
<)2$ ' : His  kingdom  devolved  to  Athelftan,  his  natural 
fon. 

ATHELSTAN. 

H E ftain  in  this  prince’s  birth  was  not,  in  thofe 
J-  times,  deemed  fo  confiderable  as  to  exclude  him 
from  the  throne ; and  Athelftan,  being  of  an  age,  as  well 
as  of  a capacity,  fitted  for  government,  obtained  the  pre- 
ference to  Edward’s  younger  children,  who,  though  leg!- 

p Chron.  Six.  p.  no.  Hovedeo,  P.4XI.  S W.  Malmef.  lib.  a. 

cap.  5.  Math.  Weft,  p.  181.  Ingulf,  p.  28,  Higden,  p.  3i6i« 
r ebron.  Sax.  p.  tic«  Brompton,  p.  831*  * Page  no. 
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tlraate,  were  of  too  tender  years  to  rule  a nation  fo  much  C a p. 

expofed  both  to  foreign  invaiion  and  to  domedic  convuU  1 j 1 n(* 

fions.  Some  difeontents,  however,  prevailed,  on  his  ac-^' 
ceflion  ; and  Alfred,  a nobleman  of  confiderable  power, 
was  thence  encouraged  to  enter  into  a confpiracy  againft 
him.  This  incident  is  related  by  hiftorians  with  circum- 
ftanccs,  which  the  reader,  according  to  the  degree  of 
credit  he  is  difpofed  to  give  them,  may  impute  either  to 
the  invention  of  monks,  who  forged  them,  or  to  their 
artifice,  who  found  means  of  making  them  real.  Alfred, 
it  is  faid,  being  feized  upon  ftrong  fufpicions,  but  with- 
out any  certain  proof,  firmly  denied  the  cOnfpiracy  im- 
puted to  him  ; and  in  order  to  juftify  himfelf,  he  offered 
to  fwear  to  his  innocence  before  the  pope,  whofe  perfon, 
it  was  fuppofed,  contained  fuch  fuperior  fandlity,  that  no 
one  could  prefume  to  give  a falfe  oath  in  his  prefence,  and 
yet  hope  to  efcape  the  immediate  vengeance  of  heaven. 

The  king  accepted  of  the  condition,  and  Alfred  was  con- 
dudied  fo  Rome;  where,  either  confeious  of  his  innocence, 
or  negledling  the  fuperftition  to  which  he  appealed,  he 
ventured  to  make  the  oath  required  of  him,  before  John, 
who  then  filled  the  papal  chair.  But  no  fooner  had  he 
pronounced  the  fatal  words,  than  he  fell  into  convulfions; 
of  which,  three  days  after,  he  expired.  The  king,  as  if 
the  guilt  of  the  confpirator  were  now  fully  afeertained, 
confifeated  his  eftate,  and  made  a prefent  of  it  to  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Malmefbury  * ; fecure  that  no  doubts  would 
ever  thenceforth  be  entertained  concerning  the  juftice  of 
his  proceedings. 

The  dominion  of  Athelftan  was  no  fooner  eftabliflied 
over  his  Englifh  fubjedfs,  than  he  endeavoured  to  give  fe- 
curity  to  the  government,  by  providing  againff  the  in- 
furredfions  of  the  Danes,  which  had  created  fo  much 
dilfurbance  to  his  predeceffors.  He  marched  into  Northr 

< W*  Malmef.  libi  s»  cap.  6#  Spell*  Coac*  p«  407. 
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c HA  P.  umberland  ; and  finding  that  the  inhabitants  bore  with 
. • impatience  the  Englifli  yoke,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 

confer  on  Sithric,  a Danifh  nobleman,  the  title  of  King, 
and  to  attach  him  to  his  interefis,  by  giving  him  his 
fifter,  Editha,  in  marriage.  But  this  policy  proved  by 
accident  the  fource  of  dangerous  confcquences.  Sithric 
died  in  a twelvemonth  after ; and  his  two  fons  by  a former 
marriage,  Anlaf  and  Godfrid,  founding  pretenfions  on 
their  father’s  elevation,  alTumed  the  fovereignty  without 
waiting  for  Athelftan’s  confent.  They  were  foon  ex- 
pelled by  the  power  of  that  monarch  ; and  the  former 
took  fhclter  in  Ireland,  as  the  latter  did  in  Scotland  ; 
where  he  received,  during  fame  time,  protedlion  from 
Conftantine,  who  then  enjoyed  the  crown  of  that  king- 
dom. The  Scottilh  prince,  however,  continually  folicit- 
ed,  and  even  menaced  by  Athelftan,  at  laft  promifed  to 
deliver  up  his  gueft ; but  fecretly  detefiing  this  treachery, 
he  gave  Godfrid  warning  to  make  his  cfcapc  “ j and  that 
fugitive,  after  fubfifting  by  piracy  for  fome  years,  freed 
the  king,  by  his  death,  from  any  farther  anxiety.  Athel- 
llan,  refenting  Conftantine’s  behaviour,  entered  Scotland, 
with  an  army;  and  ravaging  the  country  with  impunity 
be  reduced  the  Scots  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that  their  king  was 
content  to  preferve  his  crown,  by  making  fubmilfions  to 
the  enemy.  The  Englifli  hiftorians  aflert  ",  that  Con- 
ftantine  did  homage  to  Athelftan  for  his  kingdom  ; and 
tfiey  add,  that  the  latter  prince,  being  urged  by  his  cour- 
tiers to  pufli  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity,  and  en- 
tirely fubduc  Scotland,  replied,  that  it  was  more  glorious 
to  confer  than  conquer  kingdoms  But  thofe  annals,  fo 
uncertain  and  imperfeiSt  in  themfclves,  lofe  all  credit, 
when  national  prepofleflions  and  animollties  have  place: 
And  on  that  account,  the  Scotch  hiftorians,  who,  with- 

u W.  Malmcf.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  * Chron.  Sax,  p,  ill,  Hoxeden, 

p.  411.  H,  Hunting,  lib.  5.  p.  354-  ” Hoaeden,  p.  41s, 

r W.  Malmcf.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Anglia  Sacra,  xol.  1.  p.  2iz. 
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out  having  any  more  knowledge  of  the  matter,  ftrenu-  C p. 

oufly  deny  the  fa£f,  feem  more  worthy  of  belief.  . » 

Constantine,  whether  he  owed  the  retaining  of  his 
crown  to  the  moderation  of  Athelftan,  who  was  unwil- 
ling to  employ  all  his  advantages  againff  him,  or  to  the 
policy  of  that  prince,  who  edeemed  the  humiliation  of  an 
enemy  a greater  acquifition  than  the  fubjecHon  of  a dif- 
contented  and  mutinous  people,  thought  the  behaviour  of 
the  Engliih  monarch  more  an  objeft  of  refentment  than 
of  gratitude.  He  entered  into  a confederacy  with  Aniaf, 
who  had  collecled  a great  body  of  Danilh  pirates,  whom 
he  found  hovering  in  the  Irifh  feas  ; and  with  fome  Welfli 
princes,  who  were  terrified  at  the  growing  power  of 
Atbeldan:  And  all  thefe  allies  made  by  concert  an  ir- 
ruption with  a great  army  into  England.  Athelftan, 
collefling  his  forces,  met  the  enemy  near  Brunfbury  in 
Northumberland,  and  defeated  them  in  a general  engage- 
ment. This  victory  was  chiefly  afcribed  to  the  valour  of 
Turketul,  the  Englifh  chancellor  : For  in  thofe  turbulent 
ages,  no  one  was  fo  much  occupied  in  civil  employments, 
as  wholly  to  lay  afide  the  military  cbaradler^. 

There  is  a circumftance,  not  unworthy  of  notice 
which  hiftorians  relate  with  regard  to  the  tranfatSfions  of 
this  war.  Aniaf,  on  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  army, 
thought  that  he  could  not  venture  too  much  to  enfure  a 
fortunate  event ; and  employing  the  artifice  formerly  prac- 
tifed  by  Alfred  againft  the  Danes,  he  entered  the  enemy’s 
camp  in  the  habit  of  a minftrel.  The  ftratagem  was  for 
the  prefent  attended  with  like  fuccefs.  He  gave  fuch  fa- 
tisfadlion  to  the  foldiers,  who  flocked  about  him,  that 
they  introduced  him  to  the  king’s  tent;  and  Aniaf,  hav- 
ing played  before  that  prince  and  his  nobles  during  their 
repaft,  was  difmifted  with  a handfome  reward.  His  pru- 

* The  oflice  of  chancellor  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  refembicd  more  that 
of  a fecretary  of  Hale,  than  that  of  our  prefent  chaocellor.  See  Spellman  in 
roce  Catic^llaritit, 
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dence  kept  him  from  refufing  the  prefent ; but  his  pride 
1 » determined  him,  on  his  departure,  to  bury  it,  while  he 

fancied  that  he  was  uncfpied  by  all  the  world.  But  a 
foldier  in  Athelftan’s  camp,  who  had  formerly  ferved 
under  Anlaf,  had  been  ftruck  with  fome  fufpicion  on  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  minftrel ; and  was  engaged  by  cu- 
riofity  to  obferve  all  his  motions.  He  regarded  this  laft 
a£tion  as  a full  proof  of  Anlaf’s  difguife  ; and  he  imme- 
diately carried  the  intelligence  to  Athclftan,  who  blamed 
him  for  not  fooner  giving  him  information,  that  he  might 
have  feized  his  enemy.  But  the  foldier  told  him,  that, 
as  he  had  formerly  fworn  fealty  to  Anlaf,  he  could  never 
have  pardoned  himfelf  the  treachery  of  betraying  and 
ruining  his  ancient  mafter;  and  that  Athelftan  himfelf, 
after  fuch  an  inftance  of  his  criminal  coiidudf,  would 
have  had  equal  reafon  to  diftruft  his  allegiance.  AthcU 
ftan,  having  praifed  the  generollty  of  the  foldier’s  prin- 
ciples, rcilecled  on  the  incident,  which  he  forefaw  might 
be  attended  with  important  confequences.  He  removed 
his  ifation  in  the  camp ; and  as  a bilhop  arrived  that 
evening  with  a reinforcement  of  troops  (for  the  ecclefi- 
aftics  were  then  no  lefs  warlike  than  the  civil  magiftrates), 
he  occupied  with  his  train  that  very  place  which  had  been 
left  vacant  by  the  king’s  removal.  The  precaution  of 
Athelftan  was  found  prudent ; ,¥or  no  fooner  had  dark- 
nefs  fallen,  than  Anlaf  broke  into  the  camp,  and  haften- 
ing  diredUy  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  king’s 
tent,  put  the  bilhop  to  death,  before  he  had  time  to  pre- 
pare for  his  defence 

’ There  fell  feveral  Danilh  and  Wellh  princes  in  the 
afiion  of  Brunfbury'’;  and  Conftantinc  and  Anlaf  made 
their  efcape  with  difficulty,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
their  army  on  the  held  of  battle.  After  this  fuccefs, 

> W.  MalmeC  lib.  1.  cap,  6.  Hidden,  p.  *63,  ^ Brompton, 

P-  839.  Ingulf,  p.  ap. 
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Athelftan  enjoyed  his  crown  in  tranquillity  j and  he  is  C H A p. 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ableil  and  moft  a£live  of  thofe  an-  . ^ 

cient  princes.  He  palled  a remarkable  law,  which  was 
calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  which 
it  required  fome  liberality  of  mind,  in  that  age,  to  have 
devifed  : That  a merchant,  who  had  made  three  longfea- 
voyages  on  his  own  account,  fhould  be  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  a thane  or  gentleman.  This  prince  died  at  Glo- 
cefter  in  the  year 941 ',  after  a reign  of  fixteen  yearsj  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Edmund,  his  legitimate  brother. 


EDMUND. 


Edmund,  on  Ws  acceffion,  met  with  difturbance  94*» 
from  the  relllefs  Northumbrians,  who  lay  in  wait 
for  every  opportunity  of  breaking  into  rebellion.  But 
^marching  fuddenly  with  his  forces  into  their  country,  he 
fo  overawed  the  rebels,  that  they  endeavoured  to  appeafe 
him  by  the  moft  humble  fubmilEons'*.  In  order  to  give 
him  the  furer  pledge  of  their,  obedience,  they  offered  to 
embrace  Chriftianity ; a religion  which  the  Englilh  Danes 
had  frequently  profelled,  when  reduced  to  difficulties,  but 
which,  for  that  very  reafon,  they  regarded  as  a badge  of 
fervitude,  and  (hook  off  as  foon  as  a favourable  opportu- 
nity offered.  Edmund,  trufting  little  to  their  lincerity  in 
this  forced  fubmiffion,  ufed  the  precaution  of  removing 
the  Five-burgers  from  the  towns  of  Mercia,  in  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  fettle;  becaufe  it  was  always  found, 
that  they  took  advantage  of  every  commotion,  and  intro  - 
duced  the  rebellious  or  foreign  Danes  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom.  He  alfo  conquered  Cumberland  from  the 
Britons ; and  conferred  that  territory  on  Malcolm  king  of 
Scotland,  on  condition  that  he  Ihould  do  him  homage  for 


« Cbron.  S»*.  p«  1 14. 
t-  »i7- 


^ W.  Milmcf.  lib.  2,  cap.  7.  Bromplon, 
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c h^a  P.  it,  and  prote£I  the  north  from  all  future  incurfions  of  the 
«i  • Danes. 

Edmund  was  young  when  he  came  to  the  crown ; 
yet  was  his  reign  ftiort,  as  his  death  was  violent.  One 
day  as  he  was  folemnizing  a feftival  in  the  county  of 
Glocefter,  he  remarked,  that  Leolf,  a notorious  robber, 
whom  he  had  fentenced  to  banifliment,  had  yet  the  bold- 
nefs  to  enter  the  hall  where  he  himfelf  dined,  and  to  fit 
at  table  with  his  attendants.  Enraged  at  this  infolcnce, 
he  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room  ; but  on  his  refufing  to 
obey,  the  king,  whofe  temp)er,  naturally  choleric,  was 
inflamed  by  this  additional  infult,  leaped  on  him  himfelf, 
and  feized  him  by  the  hair : But  the  ruflBan,  pulhed  to 
extremity,  drew  his  dagger,  and  gave  Edmund  a wound, 
• of  which  he  immediately  expired.  This  event  happened 
in  the  year  946,  and  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  king’s  reign. 
Edmund  left  male-iflue,  but  fo  young,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  governing  the  kingdom  ; and  his  brotheri 
Edred,  was  promoted  to  tlie  throne. 

/ EDRED. 

94<-  TT'  ^ prince,  as  thofe  of  his  prede- 

X.  ceflbrs,  was  difturbed  by  the  rebellions  and  incur- 
fions of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  who,  though  fre- 
quently quelled,  were  never  entirely  fubdued,  nor  bad 
ever  paid  a fincere  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England. 
The  acceffion  of  a new  king  feemed  to  them  a favour- 
able opportunity  for  lhaking  oflF  the  yoke ; but  on  Ed- 
red’s  appearance  with  an  army,  they  made  him  their 
wonted  fubmiflions ; and  the  king,  having  wafted  the 
country  with  fire  and  fword,  as  a puniftiment  of  their 
rebellion,  obliged  them  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance  j 
and  he  ftraight  retired  with  his  forces.  The  obedience' 
pf  the  Danes  lafted  no  longer  than  the  prefent  terror. 

Provoked 
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Provoked  at  the  devaftations  of  Edred,  and  even  reduced  CHAP, 
by  neceffity  to  fubfift  on  plunder,  they  broke  into  a new  ^ 

rebellion,  and  were  again  fubdued  : But  the  king,  now  ’ 
inftru<£led  by  experience,  took  greater  precautions  againft 
their  future  revolt.  He  fixed  Englifli  garrifons  in  their 
mod  confiderable  towns  5 and  placed  over  them  an  Eng- 
lifli governor,  who  might  watch  all  their  motions,  and 
fupprefs  any  infurredtion  on  its  firft  appearance.  He  ob- 
liged alfo  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  renew  bis  ho- 
mage for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England. 

Edred,  though  not  unwarlike,  nor  unfit  for  aftive 
life,  lay  under  the  influence  of  the  loweft  fuperllition,  and 
had  blindly  delivered  over  his  confcience  to  the  guidance 
of  Dunftan,  commonly  called  St.  Dunfian,  abbot  of 
Glaftenbury,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  higheft  offices, 
and  who  covered,  under  the  appearance  of  fanftity,  the 
moft  violent  and  mod  infolcnt  ambition.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  implicit  confidence  repofed  in  him  by  the  king, 
this  churchman  imported  into  England  a new  order  of 
monks,  who  much  changed  the  ftate  of  ecclefiadical  af- 
fairs, and  excited,  on  their  firft  eftablifliment,  the  moft 
violent  commotions. 

From  the  introduiftion  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Sax- 
ons, there  had  been  monafteries  in  England } and  thefe  efta- 
blifliments  had  extremely  multiplied,  by  the  donations  of 
the  princes  and  nobles ; whofe  fuperftltion,  derived  from 
their  ignorance  and  precarious  life,  and  encreafed  by  re- 
morfes  for  the  crimes  into  which  they  were  fo  frequently 
betrayed,  knew  no  other  expedient  for  appeafing  the 
Deity  than  a profufe  liberality  towards  the  ecclefiaftics* 

But  the  monks  had  hitherto  been  a fpecies  of  fecular 
priefts,  who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  prcfent  canons 
or  prebendaries,  and  were  both  intermingled,  in  fome 
degree,  with  the  world,  and  endeavoured  to  render  them- 
felves  ufeful  to  it.  They  were  employed  in  the  education 
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P *'■  youth  • : They  had  the  difpdfal  of  their  own  time  and 
. I induilry : They  were  not  fubjecSled  to  the  rigid  rules  of 

an  order : They  had  made  no  vows  of  implicit  obedience 
to  their  fuperiors  ^ : And  they  ftill  retained  the  choice, 
without  quitting  the  convent,  either  of  a married  or  a 
fingle  lifer.  But  a miftafcen  piety  had  produced  in 
Italy  a new  fpecies  of  monks,  called  Benediftines  ; who, 
carrying  farther  the  plaufible  principles  of  mortification, 
fecluded  themfelves  entirely  from  the  world,  renounced 
all  claim  to  liberty,  and  made  a merit  of  the  moft  invio- 
lable chaftity.  Thefe  praftices  and  principles,  which 
fuperfiition  at  firft  engendered,  were  greedily  embraced 
and  promoted  by  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
Roman  pontiff,  who  was  making  every  day  great  advances 
towards  an  abfolute  fovereignty  over  the  ecclefiaftics,  per- 
ceived that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  alone  could  break 
off  entirely  their  connexion  with  the  civil  power,  and 
depriving  them  of  every  other  objcdl  of  ambition,  engage 
them  to  promote,  with  unceafing  induftry,  the  grandeur 
of  their  own  order.  He  was  fenfibie,  that  fo  long  as  the 
monks  wereindulged  in  marriage,and  were  permitted  to  rear 
families,  they  never  could  be  fubjedled  to  ff  ri£l  difcipline,  or 
reduced  to  that  flavery  under  their  fuperiors,  which  was 
requifite  to  procure  to  the  mandates,  iffued  from  Rome,  a 
ready  and  zealous  obedience.  Celibacy,  therefore,  began 
to  be  extolled,  as  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  priefts  j and 
the  pope  undertook  to  make  all  the  clergy  throughout  the 
weftern  world  renounce  at  once  the  privilege  of  marriage : 
A fortunate  policy ; but  at  the  fame  time  an  undertaking 
the  moft  difficult  of  any,  fince  he  had  the  ftrongeft  propen- 
fities  of  human  nature  to  encounter,  and  found,  that  the 
fame  connexions  with  the  female  fex,  which  generally 

* OJberne  in  Anglia  Sacra,  tom.  z.  p.  pz»  t OlScrne,  p.  91. 

t See  Whatton’i  note,  to  Anglia  Sacra,  toia.  t.  p>  91.  Cerrafe,  p,  1S4J. 
Cbron.  Wine.  MS,  apud  Spell.  Cone,  p,  4)4, 
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encourage  devotion,  were  here  unfavourable  to  the  fuc-  ^ ^ P. 
cefs  of  his  project.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  / 

mafter-ftroke  of  art  fhould  have  met  with  violent  contra- 
didion,  and  that  the  intcreils  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
inclinations  of  the  priefts,  being  now  placed  in  this  An- 
gular oppofition,  Ihould,  notwithftanding  the  continued 
efforts  of  Rome,  have  retarded  the  execution  of  that  bold 
feherne  during  the  courfe  of  near  three  centuries. 

As  the  bifhops  and  parochial  clergy  lived  apart  with 
their  families,  and  were  more  connected  with  the  world, 
the  hopes  of  fuccefs  with  them  were  fainter,  and  the  pre- 
tence for  making  them  renounce  marriage  was  much  lefs 
plaufible.  But  the  pope,  having  caft  his  eye  on  the  monks 
as  the  bafis  of  his  authority,  was  determined  to  reduce 
them  under  ftridi  rules  of  obedience,  to  procure  them  the 
credit  of  fanility  by  an  appearance  of  the  moft  rigid  mor- 
tiHcation,  and  to  break  off  all  their  other  ties  which 
might  interfere  with  his  fpiritual  policy.  Under  pre- 
tence, therefore,  of  reforming  abufes,  which  were,  in 
fome  degree,  unavoidable  in  the  ancient  eftablifhments, 
he  had  already  fpread  over  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe 
the  fevere  laws  of  the  monadic  life,  and  began  to  form 
attempts  towards  a like  innovation  in  England.  The 
favourable  opportunity  offered  itfelf  (and  it  was  greedily 
feized),  arifing  from  the  weak  fuperftition  of  Edred,  and 
the  violent  impetuous  chara£ler  of  Dunftan. 

Dunstan  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  the  weft  of 
England  ; and  being  educated  under  his  uncle  Aldhelm, 
then  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  had  betaken  himfelf  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  life,  and  had  acquired  fome  charadter  in 
the  court  of  Edmund,  He  was,  however,  reprefented  to 
that  prince  as  a man  of  licentious  manners '' ; and  find- 
ing his  fortune  blafted  by  thefe  fufpicions,  his  ardent  am* 

a Oftcroe,  p.  9j.  Matt.  Well.  p. 
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® prompted  him  to  repair  his  indifcretions,  by  run* 

1.  ■ ning  into  an  oppofite  extreme.  He  fecluded  himfelf  en- 

tirely from  the  world ; he  framed  a cell  fo  fmall,  that  he 
Could  neither  ftand  ereiSt  in  it,  nor  ftretch  out  his  limbs 
during  his  repofe  ; and  he  here  employed  himfelf  perpe- 
tually either  in  devotion  or  in  manual  labour'.  It  is 
probable,  that  his  brain  became  gradually  crazed  by  thtfe 
folitary  occupations,  and  that  his  head  was  filled  with 
chimeras,  which,  being  believed  by  himfelf  and  his  ftu- 
pid  votaries,  procured  him  the  general  charadler  of  fanc- 
tity  among  the  people.  He  fancied  that  the  devil,  among 
the  frequent  vifits  which  he  paid  him,  was  one  day  more 
earneft  than  ufual  in  his  temptations  j till  Dunllan,  pro- 
voked at  his  importunity,  feized  him  by  the  nofe  with  a 
pair  of  red  hot  pincers,  as  he  put  his  head  into  the  cell ; 
and  he  held  him  there,  till  that  malignant. fpirit  made  the 
whole  neighbourhood  refound  with  his  bellowings.  This 
notable  exploit  was  ferioufly  credited  and  extolled  by  the 
public  ; it  is  tranfmilted  to  pofterity  by  one  who,  con- 
fidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  may  pafs  for  a writer 
of  fome  elegance'';  and  it  infured  to  Dunftan  a repu- 
tation which  no  real  piety,  much  lefs  virtue,  could,  even 
in  the  moft  enlightened  period,  have  ever  procured  him 
with  the  people. 

Supported  by  the  charafler  obtained  in  his  retreat, 
Dunllan  appeared  again  in  the  world  ; and  gained  fuch 
an  afeendant  over  Edred,  who  had  fuccueded  to  the  crown, 
as  made  him,  not  only  the  director  of  that  prince’s  con- 
fcience,  but  his  counfellor  in  the  mofi  momentous  affairs 
of  government.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  trea- 
fury',  and  being  thus  pofiefled  both  of  power  at  court, 
and  of  credit  with  the  populace,  he  was  enabled  to  at- 
' tempt  with  fuccefs  the  moft  arduous  enterprizes.  Find- 

t OJberne,  p.  96.  X Ofterne,  p.  97.  t Olberne,  p.  io>. 

WaUingforS,  p<  541. 
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ing,  that  his  advancement  had  been  owing  to  the  opi-  ^ ^ ^ 
nion  of  his  aufterity,  he  profefled  himfelf  a partizan  of  ■ ,« 

the  rigid  monadic  rules ; and  after  introducing  that  re- 
formation into  the  convents  of  Glaftenbury  and  Abing- 
don, he  endeavoured  to  render  it  univerfal  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  minds  of  men  were  already  well  prepared  for 
this  innovation.  The  praifes  of  an  inviolable  chaftity  had 
been  carried  to  the  higheft  extravagance  by  fome  of  the 
iirft  preachers  of  Chridianity  among  the  Saxons  ; The 
pleafures  of  love  had  been  reprefented  as  incompatible 
with  Chridian  perfedtion  : And  a tot  1 abdinence  from 
all  commerce  with  the  fex  was  deemed  fuch  a meritorious 
penance,  as  was  fuiEcient  to  atone  for  the  greated  enor- 
mities. The  confequence  feemed  natural,  that  thofe,  at 
lead,  who  officiated  at  the  altar  fhould  be  clear  of  this 
pollution  ; and  when  the  dodlrine  of  tranfubdantiatlon, 
which  w/as  now  creeping  in  “,  was  once  fully  edablidted, 
the  reverence  to  the  real  body  of  Chrid  in  the  eucharid 
bedowed  on  this  argument  an  additional  force  and  in- 
fluence. The  monks  knew  how  to  avail  themfelves  of 
all  thefe  popular  topics,  and  to  fet  off  their  own  charac- 
ter to  the  bed  advantage.  They  affedled  the  greated 
auderity  of  life  and  manners  : They  indulged  themfelves 
in  the  highed  drains  of  devotion  : They  inveighed  bit- 
terly againd  the  vices  and  pretended  luxury  of  the  age  : 

They  were  particularly  vehement  againd  the  diffolute 
lives  of  the  fecular  clergy,  their  rivals  : Every  indance 
of  libertinifm  in  any  individual  of  that  order  was  repre- 
fented as  a general  corruption  : And  where  other  topics 
of  defamation  were  wanting,  their  marriage  became  a 
fare  fubjeft  of  invedbivc,  and  their  wives  received  the 
name  of  concubine^  or  other  more  opprobrious  appellation. 

> Spell,  Cone.  vol.  i,  p,  4jt. 
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CHAP.  The  fccular  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  nume* 
. ^ ■ rous  and  rich,  and  poflefled  of  the  ecclefiaftical  dignities, 

defended  themfelves  with  vigour,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
taliate upon  their  adverfaries.  The  people  were  thrown 
into  agitation  ; and  few  inftances  occur  of  more  violent 
diflentions,  excited  by  the  moft  material  differences  in 
religion  ; or  rather  by  the  moft  frivolous  : Since  it  is  a 
juft  remark,  that  the  more  affinity  there  is  between  theo- 
logical parties,  the  greater  commonly  is  their  animofity. 

The  progrefs  of  the  monks,  which  was  become  con- 
fiderable,  was  fomewhat  retarded  by  the  death  of  Edred, 
their  partizan,  who  expired  after  a reign  of  nine  years 
He  left  children ; but  as  they  were  infants,  his  nephew 
Edwy,  fon  of  Edmund,  was  placed  on  the  throne. 

E D \V  Y. 

955'  D W y,  at  the  time  of  his  acceffion,  was  not  above 
I*  j fixteen  or  feventeen  years'of  age,  was  poflefled  of 
the  moft  amiable  figure,  and  was  even  endowed,  accord- 
ing to  authentic  accounts,  with  the  moft  promifing  vir- 
tues He  would  have  been  the  favourite  of  his  people, 
had  he  not  unhappily,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  been  engaged  in  a controverfy  with  the  monks, 
whofe  rage  neither  the  graces  of  the  body  nor  virtues  of 
the  mind  could  mitigate,  and  who  have  purfued  his  me- 
mory with  the  fame  unrelenting  vengeance,  which  they 
excrcifed  againft  his  perfon  and  dignity  during  his  fliort 
and  unfortunate  reign.  There  was  a beautiful  princefs 
of  the  royal  blood,  called  Elgiva,  who  had  made  impref- 
fion  on  the  tender  heart  of  Edwy  ; and  as  he  was  of  an 
age  when  the  force  of  the  paffions  firft  begins  to  be  felt, 
he  had  ventured,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  graveft 

■ Cbroo.  Su.  p.  iij.  * H.  Huntiiig.  hb.  5.  p,  356. 
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Counfellors,  and  the  remonftrances  of  the  more  dignified  CHAP* 
ecclefiaftics  i",  to  efpoufe  her  ; though  fhe  was  within  the  ■ f 

degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon-law  i,  Aj 
the  aufterity,  affcdled  by  the  monks,  made  them  particu- 
larly violent  on  this  occafion,  Edwy  entertained  a ftrong 
prepolleffion  againft  them ; and  feemed,  on  that  account, 
determined  not  to  fecond  their  project,  of  expelling  the 
fcculars  from  all  the  convents,  and  of  pofTelling  them- 
felves  of  thofe  rich  eftablifhments.  War  was  there- 
fore declared  between  the  king  and  the  monks  j and 
the  former  foon  found  reafon  to  repent  his  provoking 
fuch  dangerous  enemies.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
his  nobility  were  aflembled  in  a great  hall,  and  were  in- 
dulging themfelves  in  that  riot  and  diforder,  which,  from 
the  example  of  their  German  anceftors,  had  become  ha-» 
bitual  to  the  .Englifli '' ; when  Edwy,  attracted  by  fofter 
plcafures,  retired  into  the  Queen’s  apartment,  and  in  that 
privacy,  gave  reins  to  his  fondnefs  towards  his  wife, 
which  was  only  moderately  checked  by  the  prefence  of 
her  mother.  Dunftan  conjedured  the  reafon  of  the  king’s 
retreat  j and  carrying  along  with  him  Odo,  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  over  whom  he  had  gained  an  abfolute 
afcendant,  he  burft  into  the  apartment,  upbraided  Edwy 
with  his  lafcivioufnefs,  probably  beftowed  oii  the  queen 
the  molt  opprobrious  epithet  that  can  be  applied  to  her 
fex,  and  tearing  him  from  her  arms,  puflied  him  back, 
in  a difgraceful  manner,  into  the  banquet  of  the  nobles 
Edwy,  though  young,  and  oppofed  by  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  found  an  opportunity  of  taking  revenge  for 
this  public  infult.  He  queftioned  Dunftan  concerning 
the  adminiftration  of  the  trcafury  during  the  reign  of  his 
predeceflbr ' } and  when  that  minifter  refufed  to  give  any 

t w.  Milmef.  lib.  i.  cip.  7,  <1  Ibid.  t Wallingford, 

f.  541.  * W.  Malmef.  lib.  *.  cip.  7.  Olberne,  p,  83.  105. 

M.  Weft.  p.  195,  196,  * Wallingford,  p.  541.  Alur.  Bcrerl, 

p.  111. 
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c « P.  account  of  money  expended,  as  fie  affirmed,  by  order* 
»■-  of  the  late  king,  he  accufed  him  of  malverfation  in  hiS 

office,  and  banifhed  him  the  kingdom.  But  Dunftan’s 
cabal  was  not  unadlive  during  his  abfence  : They  filled 
the  public  with  high  panegyrics  dn  his  fandlity  : They 
exclaimed  ag.iinft  the  impiety  of  the  king  and  queen  : 
And  having  poifoncd  the  minds  of  the  people  by  thefe 
declamations,  they  proceeded  to  ftill  more  outrageous  a£ls 
of  violence  againft  the  royal  authority.  Archbifhop  Odo 
fent  into  the  palace  a party  of  foldiers,  who  feized  the 
queen ; and  having  burned  her  face  with  a red  hot  iron^ 
in  order  to  deftroy  that  fatal  beauty  which  had  feduced 
Edwy,  they  carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland,  there  to 
remain  in  perpetual  exile”.  Edwy,  finding  it  in  vain  to 
refift,  was  obliged  to  confent  to  his  divorce,  which  was 
pronounced  by  Odo  ; and  a cataftrophe.  Hill  more  dif- 
mal,  awaited  the  unhappy  Elgiva.  That  amiable  prin- 
cefs,  being  cured  of  her  wounds,  and  having  even  ob- 
literated the  fears  with  which  Odo  had  hoped  to  deface 
her  beauty,  returned  into  England,  and  was  flying  to  the 
embraces  of  the  king,  whom  Ihe  ftill  regarded  as  her 
Jjufband  ; when  (he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a party,  whom 
the  primate  had  fent  to  intercept  her.  Nothing  but  her 
death  could  now  give  fecurity  to  Odo  and  the  monks  ; 
and  the  mod  cruet  death  was  requifite  to  fatiate  their 
Vengeance.  She  Was  hamflringed  ; and  expired  a few 
days  after  at  Glocefter  in  the  moft  acute  torments  *. 

The  Englilh,  blinded  with  fuperftition,  inftead  of  be- 
ing (hocked  with  his  inhumanity,  exclaimed  that  the 
misfortunes  of  Edwy  and  his  confort  were  a juft  judgment 
for  their  dilTolute  contempt  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftatutes. 
They  even  proceeded  to  rebellion  againft  their  fovereign  ; 
and  having  placed  Edgar  at  their  head,  the  younger 

“ Ofl)’  me,  p.  S4.  G'rvale,  p.  1644.  w Hoeeden,  p.  4*5. 

*■  OilitroCi  p.  84.  Ccrvale»  p-  16451 
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trother  of  Edwy,  a boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  they  Chap. 
Ibon  put  him  in  pofTeffion  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  ■ ^ 

Eaft-Anglia  ; and  chafed  Edwy  into  the  fouthern  coun. 
ties.  That  it  might  not  be  doubtful  at  whofe  inftiga. 
tion  this  revolt  was  undertaken,  Dundan  returned  into 
England,  and  took  upon  him  the  government  of  Edgar 
and  his  party.  He  was  firft  inftalled  in  the  fee  of  Wor- 
cefter,  then  in  that  of  London  % and,  on  Odo’s  death, 
and  the  violent  expuliion  of  Brithelm,  his  fuccclTor,  in 
that  of  Canterbury  ^ j of  all  which  he  long  kept  pofleHion. 

Odo  is  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  monks  under  the  charac- 
ter of  a man  of  piety  ; Dunftan  was  tven  canonized  ; 
and  is  one  of  thofe  numerous  faints  of  the  fame  Aamp 
who  difgrace  the  Romifli  calendar.  Meanwhile  the  un- 
happy Edwy  was  excommunicated  and  purfued  with 
unrelenting  vengeance  ; . but  his  death,  which  happened 
foon  after,  freed  his  enemies  from  all  farther  inquietude, 
and  gave  Edgar  peaceable  poflelHon  of  the  government  *. 

EDGAR. 

This  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  fuch  early 
youth,  foon  difeovered  an  excellent  capacity  in  the 
adminillration  of  affairs;  and  his  reign  is  one  of  the 
moft  fortunate  that  we  meet  with  in  the  ancient  Englifti 
hiftory.  He  ftiowed  no  averfion  to  war  ; he  made  the 
wifeft  preparations  againft  invaders  : And  by  this  vigour 
and  forcfight,  he  was  enabled,  without  any  danger  Of 
fuffering  infnlts,  to  indulge  his  inclination  towards  peace, 
and  to  employ  himfelf  in  fupporting  and  improving  thy 
internal  government  of  his  kingdom.  He  maintained 
a body  of  difciplined  troops  ; which  he  quartered  in  the 

V Chron,  Sa*.  p.  117.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  605.  Wil'.iogford,  p.  544.  '' 

% Hoveden,  p.  4&5.  OA)croei  p.  109.  * Bromptoo)  p.  S63* 

* See  note  [BJ  at  tke  end  of  the  volume. 
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north,  in  order  to  keep  the  mutinous  Northumbrians  in 
fubjedlion,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Scots.  He 
built  and  fupported  a powerful  navy**;  and  that  he  might 
retain  the  feamen  in  the  praftice  of  their  duty,  and  al- 
ways prefent  a formidable  armament  to  his  enemies,  he 
ftationed  three  fquadrons  off  the  coaft,  and  ordered 
them  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  the  circuit  of  his  do- 
minions ».  The  foreign  Danes  dared  not  to  approach  a 
country  which  appeared  in  fuch  a pofture  of  defence : 
The  domcllic  Danes  faw  inevitable  deftruiSlion  to  be  the 
confequence  of  their  tumults  and  infurredlions  : The 
neighbouring  fovereigns,  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  prin- 
ces of  Wales,  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  of  the  Orkneys,  and 
even  of  Ireland  ',  were  reduced  to  pay  fubmiflion  to  fo 
formid..ble  a monarch.  He  carried  his  fuf>eriority  to  a 
great  height,  and  might  have  excited  an  univerfal  com- 
bination againft  him,  had  not  his  power  been  fo  well 
eftablilhcd,  as  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  all  hopes  of  (bak- 
ing it.  It  is  faid,  that,  refiding  once  at  Chefter,  and 
having  purpofed  to  go  by  water  to  the  abbey  of  St.  John 
the  Baptift,  he  obliged  eight  of  his  tributary  princes  to 
row  him  in  a barge  upon  the  Dee  The  Englilh  hif- 
torians  are  fond  of  mentioning  the  name  of  Kenneth  III. 
king  of  Scots,  among  the  number  ; The  Scottilh  hifto- 
rians  either  deny  the  fa£f,  or  afiert,  that  their  king,  if 
ever  he  acknowledged  himfelf  a vafl'al  to  Edgar,  did  him 
homage,  not  for  his  crown,  but  for  the  dominions  which 
he  held  in  England. 

But  the  chief  means  by  which  Edgar  maintained  his 
authority  and  preferved  public  peace,  was  the  paying  of 
court  to  Dunftan  and  the  monks,  who  had  at  firft  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  and  who,  by  their  prctenfions  to  fu- 
perior  fandlity  and  purity  of  manners,  had  acquired  an 

^ HigtJen,  p.  265*  * See  Note  [Cj  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 

< Spell.  Cone.  p.  432.  ^ MaJmef*  lib.  %,  cap.  8*  Hove* 
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afcendant  over  the  people.  He  favoured  their  fcheme  for 
difpoireffing  the  fecular  canons  of  all  the  monafleries ' ; . « 

he  beftowed  preferment  on  none  but  their  partizans  ; he 
allowed  Dunftan  to  refign  the  fee  of  Worcefter  into  the 
hands  of  Ofwald,  one  of  his  creatures  and  to  place  Ethel- 
wold,  another  of  them,  in  that  of  Winchefter^  ; he  con- 
fuked  thefe  prelates  in  the  adminiftration  of  all  ecclefiafti- 
cal,  and  even  in  that  of  many  civil  affairs  ; and  though  the 
vigour  of  his  own  genius  prevented  him  from  being  im- 
plicitly guided  by  them,  the  king  and  the  bifhops  found 
fuch  advantages  in  their  mutual  agreement,  that  they 
always  adfed  in  concert,  and  united  their  influence  in  pre- 
ferving  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

In  order  to  complete  the  great  work  of  placing  the  new 
order  of  monks  in  all  the  convents,  Edgar  fummoned  a 
general  council  of  the  prelates  and  the  heads  of  the  reli- 
gious orders.  He  here  inveighed  againft  the  diffolute  lives 
of  the  fecular  clergy ; the  fmallnefs  of  their  tonfure, 
vvhich,  it  is  probable,  maintained  no  longer  any  refem- 
blance  to  the  crown  of  thorns  ; their  negligence  in  attend- 
ing the  exercife  of  their  fundiion  ; their  mixing  with  the 
laity  in  the  pleafures  of  gaming,  hunting,  dancing,  and 
finging  ; and  their  openly  living  with  concubines,  by 
which  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  he  meant  their  wives. 

He  then  turned  himfelf  to  Dunftan  the  primate;  and  in 
the  name  of  king  Edred,  whom  he  fuppofed  to  look  down 
from  heaven  with  i.ndignation  againft  all  thofe  enormities, 
he  thus  addrefled  him  : “ It  is  you,  Dunftan,  by  whofe 
“ advice  I founded  monafteries,  built  churches,  and  ex- 
“ pended  my  treafure  in  the  fupport  of  religion  and  re- 
“ ligious  houfes.  You  were  my  counfellor  and  affiftatit 
“ in  all  my  fchemes  : You  were  the  direflor  of  my  con- 

e Chron,  S».  p.  117,  >18.  W.  Mil.-nef.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Hoveden, 
p,  4151  426*  OHitfinS)  p.  112.  ( W,  Milmef.  lib.  i.  cap*  S. 

Hoveden,  i Gervafci  p.  1646.  Broirpton,  p.  864.  Fkr« 

%Vi£or/)»  p*  606.  Chron*  Abb.  St.  Peui  de  Borgo^  p,  27>  28. 
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CHAP.  « fclence  : To  you  I was  obedient  in  all  things.  When 
^ , “ did  you  call  for  fupplies,  which  I refufed  you  ? Was 

“ my  affiftance  ever  wanting  to  the  poor  ? Did  1 deny 
“ fupport  and  eftablifliments  to  the  clergy  and  the  con- 
“ vents  ? Did  I not  hearken  to  your  inilrudlions,  who 
“ told  me,  that  thefe  charities  were,  of  all  others,  the 
“ moft  grateful  to  my  Maker,  and  fixed  a perpetual  fund 
for  the  fupport  of  religion  ? And  are  all  our  pious 
“ endeavours  now  fruftrated  by  the  diflblute  lives  of  the 
“ priefts  ? Not  that  I throw  any  blame  on  you  : You 
« have  reafoned,  befought,  inculcated,  inveighed : But 
“ it  now  behoves  you  to  ufe  (harper  and  more  vigorous 
“ remedies;  and  conjoining  your  fpiritual  authority  with 
“ the  civil  power,  to  purge  effedlually  the  temple  of  God 
“ from  thieves  and  intruders’’.”  It  is  eafy  to  imagine, 
that  this  harangue  had  the  defired  efFedl ; and  that,  when 
the  king  and  prelates  thus  concurred  with  the  popular 
prejudices,  it  was  not  long  before  the  monks  prevailed,  and 
eftablifhed  their  new  difeipline  in  almoft  all  the  convents. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  declamations  againll  the 
fecular  clergy  are,  both  here  and  in  all  the  hiftorians,  con- 
veyed in  general  terms  ; and  as  that  order  of  men  are 
commonly  reftrained  by  the  decency  of  their  charadler, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  complaints  againft  their 
diflblute  manners  could  be  fo  univerfally  juft  as  is  pre- 
tended, It  is  more  probable,  that  the  monks  paid  court 
to  the  populace  by  an  afFefled  aufterity  of  life  ; and  re- 
prefenting  the  moft  innocent  liberties  taken  by  the  other 
clergy,  as  grpat  and  unpardonable  enormities,  thereby 
prepared  the  way  for  the  encreafe  of  their  own  power  and 
influence.  Edgar,  however,  like  a true  politician,  con- 
curred with  the  prevailing  party ; and  he  even  indulged 
them  in  pretenfions,  which,  though  they  might,  when 
pomplied  with,  engage  thp  monks  to  fupport  royal  autho- 

ft  Abti^s  RieT»l,  p.  36P,  361.  Spell.  Cone.  p.  .376,  477,  478. 
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ritf  during  his  own  reign,  proved  afterwards  dangerous 
to  his  fucceflbrs,  and  gave  difturbance  to  the  whole  civil 
power.  He  feconded  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
in  granting  to  fome  monafteries  an  exemption  from  epif. 
copal  jurifdidHon  : He  allowed  the  convents,  even  thofe 
of  royal  foundation,  to  ufurp  the  eledlion  of  their  own 
abbot : And  he  admitted  their  forgeries  of  ancient  char- 
ters, by  which,  from  the  pretended  grant  of  former  kings, 
they  afliimed  many  privileges  and  immunities 

These  merits  of  Edgar  have  procured  him  the  higheft 
panegyrics  from  the  monks;  and  heis  tranfmitted  to  us,  not 
only  under  the  charafter  of  a confummate  ftatefman  and  an 
a£live  prince,  praifes  to  which  he  feems  to  have  been  juftly 
entitled,  but  under  that  of  a great  faint  and  a man  of  vir- 
tue. But  nothing  could  more  betray  both  his  hypocrify 
in  inveighing  againft  the  licentioufnefs  of  thefecular  clergy, 
and  the  interefted  fpirit  of  his  partizans,  in  bellowing  fuch 
eulogies  on  his  piety,  than  the  ufual  tenour  of  his  condudl, 
which  was  licentious  to  the  higheft  degree,  and  violated 
every  law,  human  and  divine.  Yet  thofe  very  Monks, 
who,  as  we  are  told  by  Ingulf,  a very  ancient  hiftorian, 
had  no  idea  of  any  moral  or  religious  merit,  except  chaftity 
and  obedience,  not  only  connived  at  his  enormities,  but 
loaded  him  with  the  greateft  praifes.  Hiftory,  however, 
has  preferved  fome  inftances  of  his  amours,  from  which, 
as  from  a fpecimen,  we  may  form  a conjedure  of  the 
reft. 

Edgar  broke  into  a convent,  carried  olF  Editha,  a 
nun,  by  force,  and  even  committed  violence  on  her  per- 
fon  For  this  a£l  of  facrilegc  he  was  reprimanded  by 
Dunftan  ; and  that  he  might  reconcile  himfelf  to  the 
church,  he  was  obliged  not  to  feparate  from  his  miftrefs, 

^ Chron.  Sax.  p.  liB.  W.  Malmef.  lib,  x.  cap.  8.  Scldeni  SpiciUg.  ad 
Badm.  p.  1^9.  157*  b W.  Malmef.  lib.  1.  cap,  8.  Olbcrof,  p.  3;. 

Piecto,  p.  Higdeo,  p,  265.  267, 268.  Spell*  Coac*  p.  481. 
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CHAP,  tut  to  abllain  from  wearing  his  crown  during  feven  years, 
and  to  deprive  himfclf  fo  long  of  that  vain  ornament  ‘ : 

A punifliment  very  unequal  to  that  which  had  been  in- 
, flidfcd  on  the  unfortunate  Edwy,  who,  for  a marriage 
which,  in  the  ftriaeft  fenfe,  could  only  defcrve  the  name 
of  irregular,  was  expelled  his  kingdom,  faw  his  queen 
treated  with  fingular  barbarity,  was  loaded  with  calum- 
nies, and  has  been  reprefented  to  us  under  the  moft  odious 
colours.  Such  is  the  alccjidant  which  may  be  attained, 
by  hypocrify  and  cabal,  over  mankind  ! 

There  was  another  miftrefs  of  Edgar  s,  with  whom 
he  firft  formed  a connexion  by  a kind  of  accident. 
Pafling  one  day  by  Andover,  he  lodged  in  the  houfe  of 
a nobleman,  whofe  daughter,  being  endov/cd  with  all 
the  graces  of  perfon  and  behaviour,  enflamed  him  at 
firft  fight  with  the  higheft  defire  ; and  he  refolved  by 
any  expedient  to  gratify  it.  As  he  had  not  Iciiure  to  em- 
ploy courtftiip  or  addrefs  for  attaining  his  purpofe,  he 
went  directly  to  her  mother,  declared  the  violence  of  his 
pafficn,  and  defired  that  the  young  lady  might  be  allowed 
to  pafs  that  very  night  with  him.  The  mother  was  a 
woman  of  virtue,  and  determined  not  to  diflionour  her 
daughter  and  her  family  by  compliance  ; but  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  impetuofity  of  the  king’s  temper,  (he 
thought  it  would  be  eafier,  as  well  as  fafer,  to  deceive, 
than  refufc  him.  She  feigned  therefore  a fubmilfion  to  his 
will  ; but  fecretly  ordered  a waiting-maid,  of  no  difa- 
grecable  figure,  to  fteal  into  the  king’s  bed,  after  all  the 
company  Ihould  be  retired  to  reft.  In  the  morning,  be- 
fore day-break,  the  damfcl,  agreeably  to  the  injuniflions  of 
her  miftrefs,  oft'ered  to  retire  ; but  Edgar,  who  had  no 
referve  in  his  plcafures,  and  whofe  love  to  his  bedfellow 
was  rather  enflamed  by  enjoyment,  refufed  his  confent. 
And  employed  force  and  entreaties  to  detain  her.  Elfleda 

I Ofberne,  p.  iiXi 
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(for  that  was  the  name  of  the  maid),  trufting  to  her  own  C 
charms,  and  to  the  love  with  which,  fhe  hoped,  fhe  had 
now  infpired  the  king,  made  probably  but  a faint  refift- 
ance;  and  the  return  of  light  difcovered  the  deceit  to 
Edgar.  He  had  pafled  a night  fo  much  to  his  fatisfadion, 
that  he  expreficd  no  difpleafure  with  the  old  lady  on  ac- 
count of  her  fraud  ; his  love  was  transferred  to  Elfleda ; 
file  became  his  favourite  miftrefs  ; and  maintained  her 
afeendant  over  him,  till  his  marriage  with  Elfrida". 

The  circumftances  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady  were 
more  fingular,  and  more  criminal.  Elfrida  was  daughter 
and  heir  of  Olgar,  earl  of  Devonfhire  ; and  though  fhe 
had  been  educated  in  the  country,  and  had  never  appeared 
at  court,  fhe  had  filled  all  England  with  the  reputation 
of  her  beauty.  Edgar  himfelf,  who  was  indifferent  to 
no  accounts  of  this  nature,  found  his  curiofity  excited  by 
the  frequent  panegyrics  which  he  heard  of  Elfrida ; and 
refledting  on  her  noble  birth,  he  refolved,  if  he  found  her 
charms  anfwerable  to  their  fame,  to  obtain  pofleffion  of 
her  on  honourable  terms.  He  communicated  his  inten- 
tion to  earl  Athelwold,  his  favourite  ; but  ufed  the  pre- 
caution, before  he  made  any  advances  to  her  parents,  to 
order  that  nobleman,  on  Ibme  pretence,  to  pay  them  a 
vifit,  and  to  bring  him  a certain  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  daughter,  Athelwold,  when  introduced  to  the 
young  lady,  found  general  report  to  have  fallen  Ihort  of 
the  truth  ; and  being  adluated  by  the  moft  vehement  love, 
he  determined  to  facrificc  to  this  newpaflion  his  fidelity  to 
his  matter,  and  to  the  truft  repofed  in  him.  He  returned 
to  Edgar,  and  told  him,  tliat  the  riches  alone,  and  high 
quality  of  Elfrida,  had  been  the  ground  of  the  admiration 
paid  her,  and  that  her  charms,  far  from  being  any  wife 
extraordinary,  would  have  been  overlooked  in  a Woman 
of  inferior  ftation.  When  he  had,  by  this  deceit,  di- 

W,  MiiUntr.U'j.  i.cap.  8.  Higdeo,  p.  168, 
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^ **■  verted  the  king  from  his  purpofe,  he  took  an  opportunity, 

V ‘ after  fome  interval,  of  turning  again  the  converfation  on 

Elfrida  : He  remarked,  that,  though  the  parentage  and 
fortune  of  the  lady  had  not  produced  on  him,  as  on  others, 
any  illufion  with  regard  to  her  beauty,  he  could  not  for- 
bear refiedling,  that  llie  would  on  the  whole  be  an  advan- 
tageous match  for  him,  and  might,  by  her  birth  and 
riches,  make  him  fuilicient  compenfation  for  the  homo- 
linefs  of  her  perfon.  If  the  king,  therefore,  gave  his 
approbation,  he  was  determined  to  make  propofals  in  his 
own  behalf  to  the  earl  of  Devonfliire,  and  doubted  not  to 
obtain  his,  as  well  as  the  young  lady’s  confent  to  the 
marriage.  Edgar,  pleafed  with  an  expedient  for  eftablifli- 
ing  his  favourite’s  fortune,  not  only  exhorted  him  to 
execute  his  purpofe,  but  forwarded  his  fuccefs  by  his  re- 
commendations to  the  parents  of  Elfrida  ; and  Athel* 
wold  was  foon  made  happy  in  the  polTellion  of  his  miftrefs. 
Dreading,  however,  the  detedlion  of  the  artifice,  he  em- 
ployed every  pretence  for  detaining  Elfrida  in  the  country, 
and  for  keeping  her  at  a diftance  from  Edgar. 

The  violent  pallion  of  Athelwold  had  rendered  him 
blind  to  the  neceffary  confcquences  which  muft  attend  his 
condudl,  and  the  advantages  which  the  numerous  ene- 
mies, that  always  purfue  a royal  favourite,  would,  by  its 
means,  be  able  to  make  againft  him.  Edgar  was  foon 
informed  of  the  truth  ; but  before  he  would  execute  ven- 
geance on  Athelwold’s  treachery,  he  refolved  to  fatisfy 
himfelf  with  his  own  eyes  of  the  certainty  and  full  extent 
of  his  guilt.  He  told  him,  that  he  intended  to  pay  him 
a vifit  in  his  cadl^,  and  be  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  his  new-married  wife  j and  Athelwold,  as  he  could  not 
refufe  the  honour,  only  craved  leave  to  go  before  him  a 
few  hours,  that  he  might  the  better  prepare  every  thing 
for  his  reception.  He  then  difeovered  the  whole  matter 
to  Elfrida  j and  begged  her,  if  j(he  had  any  regard,  either 
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to  her  own  honour,  or  his  life,  to  conceal  from  Edgar,  by  ^ 
every  circumftance  of  drefs  and  behaviour,  that-  fatal  ■ * 

beauty  which  had  feduced  him  from  fidelity  to  his  friend, 
and  had  betrayed  him  into  fo  many  falfehoods.  Elfrida 
promifed  compliance,  though  nothing  was  farther  from 
her  intentions.  She  deemed  herfelf  little  beholden  to 
Athelwold  for  a paflion  which  had  deprived  her  of  a 
crown  j and  knowing  the  force  of  her  own  charms,  flie 
did  not  defpair  even  yet  of  reaching  that  dignity,  of 
which  her  hulband’s  artifice  had  bereaved  her.  She  ap- 
peared before  the  king  with  all  the  advantages  which 
the  richeft  attire,  and  themoft  engaging  airs  could  beftow 
upon  her,  and  (he  excited  at  once  in  hisbofom  the  higheft 
love  towards  herfelf,  and  the  moft  furious  defire  of  re- 
venge againft  her  hulband.  He  knew,  however,  to  dif- 
femble  thefe  pafiions ; and  feducing  Athelwold  into  a 
wood,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  he  ftabbed  him  with  his 
own  hand,  and  foon  after  publicly  efpoufed  Elfrida  ". 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  this  reign,  we 
muft  mention  two  circumftances,  which  are  remarked  by 
hiftorians.  The  reputation  of  Edgar  allured  a great 
number  of  foreigners  to  vifit  his  court ; and  he  gave  them 
encouragement  to  fettle  in  England  “.  We  are  told, 
that  they  imported  all  the  vices  of  their  refpeflive  coun- 
tries, and  contributed  to  corrupt  the  fimple  manners  of 
the  natives  f : But  as  this  fimplicity  of  manners,  fo  highly, 
and  often  fo  injudicioufly  extolled,  did  not  preferve  them 
from  barbarity  and  treachery,  the  greateft  of  all  vices, 
and  the  moft  incident  to  a rude  uncultivated  people,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  deem  their  acquaintance  with  foreigners 
rather  an  advantage;  as  it  tended  to  enlarge  their  views, 

n W«  Mtlmef.  lib.  2*  cap.  8.  Hoveden,  p.  4i6.  Brompton,  p.  865^ 

866.  Flur.  Wigorn.  p.  6o6,  Higdenj  p*  z68.  » Chron.  Sax. 
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® of  thofe  illiberal  prejudices  and  ruAIC 

•,  — ■ manners,  to  which  illanders  arc  often  fubjedl. 

Another  remarkable  incident  of  this  reign  was  th» 
extirpation  of  wolves  from  England,  This  advantage 
was  attained  by  the  induftrious  policy  of  Edgar.  He 
took  great  pains  in  hunting  and  purfuing  thofe  ravenous 
animals ; and  when  he  found  that  all  that  efcaped  him 
had  taken  flicker  in  the  mountains  and  forefts  of  Wales, 
he  changed  the  tribute  of  money  impofed  on  the  Welfli 
princes  by  Athclftan,  his  predeceflbr  % into  an  annual 
tribute  of  three  hundred  heads  of  wolves  ; which  pro- 
duced fuch  diligence  in  hunting  them,  that  the  animal 
has  been  no  more  feen  in  this  ifland. 

Edgar  died,  after  a reign  of  fixteen  years,  and  in  the 
thirty-third  of  his  age.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Edward, 
whom  he  had  by  his  firft  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
tail  Ordmer. 


EDWARD  the  Martyr. 

The  fucceflion  of  this  prince,  who  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  at  his  father’s  death,  did  not  take  place 
without  much  difficulty  and  oppofition.  Elfrida,  his 
flep-mother,  had  a fon,  Ethelred,  feven  years  old,  whom 
fbe  attempted  to  raife  to  the  throne : She  affirmed,  that 
Edgar’s  marriage  with  the  mother  of  Edward  was  expofed 
to  infuperable  objedlions ; and  as  Ihe  had  poflefled  great 
credit  with  her  hufband,  flie  had  found  means  to  acquire 
partizans,  who  feconded  all  her  pretenfions.  But  the 
title  of  Edward  was  fupported  by  many  advantages.  He 
was  appointed  fuccefl'or  by  the  will  of  his  father' : He 
was  approaching  to  man’s  eftate,  and  might  foon  be  able 
to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  government : 
The  principal  nobility,  dreading  the  imperious  temper  of 

^ W,  Malmef.  lib.  a.  cap»  6*  Bromptoiii  p.  S3S. 
p.  427.  Eiidmer,  p»  3. 
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Elfrida,  wereaverfe  to  her  fon’s  government,  which  muft  ^ 
enlarge  her  authority,  and  probably  put  her  in  poflcffion 
of  the  regency : Above  all,  Dunftan,  whofe  character 
of  fandfity  had  given  him  the  hlgheft  credit  with  the  peo- 
ple, had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Edward,  over  whom  he 
had  already  acquired  a great  afcendant  ‘ ; and  he  was  de- 
termined to  execute  the  will  of  Edgar  in  his  favour.  To 
cut  off  all  oppofite  pretenfions,  Dunftan  refolutely  anointed 
and  crowned  the  young  prince  at  Kingfton ; and  the  whole 
kingdom,  without  farther  difpute,  fubmitted  to  him '. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  Dunftan  and  the  monks, 
to  place  on  the  throne  a king  favourable  to  their  caufe  : 
The  fecular  clergy  had  ftill  partizans  in  England,  who 
wiftied  to  fupport  them  in  the  pofl'eftion  of  the  convents,  and 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  authorify.  On  the  lirft  intelligence  of 
Edgar’s  death,  Alfere,  duke  of  Mercia,  expelled  the  new 
orders  of  monks  from  all  the  monafteries  which  lay  within 
his  jurifdiclion  “ ; but  Elfwin,  duke  of  Eaft- Anglia,  and 
Brithnot,  duke  of  the  Eaft- Saxons,  protected  them  within 
their  territories,  and  infiftcd  upon  the  execution  of  the 
late  laws  enacted  in  their  favour.  In  order  to  fettle  this 
controverfy,  there  were  fummoned  fevcral  fynods,  which, 
according  to  the  pradtice  of  thofe  times,  confifted  partly 
of  ecclefiaftical  members,  partly  of  the  lay  nobility.  The 
monks  were  able  to  prevail  in  thefe  aftemblies  ; though, 
as  it  appears,  contrary  to  the  fecret  wifhes,  if  not  the 
declared  inclination,  of  the  leading  men  in  the  nation  '' : 
They  had  more  invention  in  forging  miracles  to  fupport 
their  caufe  ; or  having  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  by 
their  pretended  auftcrities,  the  charadler  of  piety,  their 
miracles  were  more  credited  by  the  populace. 

< Eidtner,  et  edit.  Stldcni,  p.  3.  > W.  Malm.  lib.  x.  cap.  9. 

Hoteden,  p.417.  Olberne.  p.  113.  ” Chron.  Sax.  p ii-.  W. 
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*•  In  one  (ynod,  Dundan,  finding  the  majority  of  votes 

i againll  him,  rofe  up,  and  informed  the  audience,  that  he 
had  that  indant  received  an  immediate  revelation  in  be.> 
half  of  the  monks : The  affembly  was  fo  adonifhed  at 
this  intelligence,  or  probably  fo  overawed  by  the  popu- 
lace, that  they  proceeded  no  farther  in  their  deliberations. 
In  another  fynod,  a voice  idued  from  the  crucifix,  and 
informed  the  members,  that  the  edablifhment  of  the 
monks  was  founded  on  the  will  of  heaven,  and  could  not 
be  oppofed  without  impiety  *.  But  the  miracle  performed 
in  the  third  fynod  was  dill  more  alarming  : The  floor  of 
tlie  hall  in  which  the  aflembly  met  funk  of  a fudden,  and 
a great  number  of  the  members  were  either  bruifed  or 
killed  by  the  fall.  It  was  remarked,  that  Dundan  had 
that  day  prevented  the  king  from  attending  the  fynod,  and 
that  the  beam,  on  which  his  own  chair  dood,  was  the 
only  one  that  did  not  fink  under  the  weight  of  the  adem- 
bly  1 : But  thefe  circumdances,  indead  of  begetting  any 
fufpicion  of  contrivance,  were  regarded  as  the  fured  proof 
of  tbe  immediate  intcrpofition  of  Providence,  in  behalf  of 
thofe  favourites  of  heaven. 

Edward  lived  four  years  after  his  acceflion,  and  there 
pafll-d  nothing  memorable  during  his  reign.  His  death 
alone  was  memorable  and  tragical  *.  This  young  prince 
was  endowed  with  the  mod  amiable  innocence  of  man- 
ners ; and  as  his  own  intentions  were  always  pure,  he  was 
incapable  of  entertaining  any  fufpicion  againd  others. 
Though  his  dep-mother  had  oppofed  his  fucceflion,  and 
had  raifed  a party  in  favour  of  her  own  fon,  he  always 
Ibowed  her  marks  of  regard,  and  even  expreded,  on  all 


X W.  M/lmef.  lib.  i.  cip.  9.  Clberne,  p.  in.  GerMte,  p.  1647. 
Bromptur,  p 870.  Higden.  p 169.  i Chroo.  Sax.  p.  124. 

W.  Malniel.  lip.  2.  cap  9.  Hoveden,  p.  427.  H.  Hunting,  lib.  5.  p.  357. 
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OCcaHon;,  the  moft  tender  afFedlion  towards  his  brother,  chap. 
He  was  hunting  one  day  in  Dorfetfliire;  and  being  led  by  . 

the  chafe  near  Corfe-caftle,  where  Elfrida  refided,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  paying  her  a vifit,  unattended  by 
any  of  his  retinue,  and  he  thereby  prefented  her  with  the 
opportunity  which  fhe  had  long  wiC’ed  for.  After  he 
had  mounted  his  horfe,  he  defired  fome  liquor  to  be 
brought  him  : While  he  was  holding  the  cup  to  his  head, 
a fervant  of  Elfrida  approached  him,  and  gave  him  a flab 
behind.  The  prince,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  put  fpurs 
to  his  horfe  ; but  becoming  faint  by  lofs  of  blood,  he  fell 
from  the  faddle,  his  foot  fluck  in  the  ftirrup,  and  he  was 
dragged  along  by  his  unruly  horfe  till  he  expired.  Being 
tracked  by  the  blood,  his  body  was  found,  and  was  pri- 
vately interred  at  Wareham  by  his  fervants. 

The  youth  and  innocence  of  this  prince,  with  his 
tragical  death,  begat  fuch  compafTion  among  the  people, 
that  they  believed  miracles  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb  ; 
and  they  gave  him  the  appellation  of  martyr,  though  his 
murder  had  no  connexion  with  any  religious  principle  or 
opinion.  Elfrida  built  monafieries,  and  performed  many 
penances,  in  order  to  atone  for  her  guilt ; but  could  never, 
by  all  her  hypocrify  or  remorfes,  recover  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public,  though  fo  eafily  deluded  in  thofe  ignorant 
ages.  . 
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Ethelred Settlement  of  the  Normans  ■ Edmund 

Ironfide Canute Harold  Barefoot Har- 

dicanute Edward  the  Confejfor Harold, 

ETHELRED. 

CHAP.  ^ I ^HE  freedom  which  England  had  fo  long  enjoyed 
j I from  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  feems  to  have 
97S.  proceeded,  partly  from  the  eilablilhments  which  that 
piratical  nation  had  obtained  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
which  employed  all  their  fuperfluous  hands  to  people  and 
maintain  them;  partly  from  the  vigour  and  warlike 
fpirit  of  a long  race  of  Englifli  princes,  who  preferved 
the  kingdom  in  a pollute  of  defence  by  fea  and  land,  and 
either  prevented  or  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  invaders. 
Lilt  a new  generation  of  men  being  now  fprung  up  in  the 
northern  regions,  who  could  no  longer  difburthen  them- 
fclves  on  Normandy  ; the  Englifh  had  reafon  to  dread, 
that  the  Danes  would  again  vifit  an  ifland,  to  which  they 
W'cre  invited,  both  by  the  memory  of  their  part  fuccefles, 
and  by  the  expectation  of  afliftance  from  their  countrymen, 
who,  though  long  ellablilhed  in  the  kingdom,  were  rot 
yet  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  natives,  nor  had 
entirely  forgotten  their  inveterate  habits  of  war  and  depre- 
■ dation.  And  as  the  reigning  prince  was  a minor,  and  even 
when  he  attained  to  man’s  eftate,  never  difeovered  either 
courage  or  capacity  fufficient  to  govern  his  own  fubjetSs, 
much  let's  to  repel  a formidable  enemy,  the  people  might 
jiillly  apprehend  the  worll  calamities  from  fo  dangerous  a 
c(  ills. 

’I'he  Danes,  before  they  durft  attempt  any  important 
eiitei prize  againll  England,  made  an  inconfiderabledefcent 
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by  way  of  trial ; and  having  ianded  from  feven  vefleis  near  C H p. 
Southamptonj  they  ravaged  the  country,  enriched  them-  . - — t 
felves  by  fpoil,  and  departed  with  impunity.  Six  years  9*** 
after,  they  made  a like  attempt  in  the  weft,  and  met  with 
like  fuccefs.  The  invaders,  having  now  found  affairs  in 
a very  different  fituation  from  that  in  which  they  formerly 
appeared,  encouraged  their  countrymen  to  aflemble  a 
greater  force,  and  to  hope  for  more  confiderable  advan- 
tages. They  landed  in  Effex  under  the  command  of  jgt. 
two  leaders  ; and  having  defeated  and  flain  at  Maidon, 

Brithnot,  duke  of  that  county,  who  ventured,  with  a 
fmall  body,  to  attack  them,  they  fpread  their  devaftations 
over  all  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  this  extremity, 

Ethelred,  to  whom  hiftorians  give  the  epithet  of  the  Un- 
ready,  inffead  of  roufing  his  people  to  defend  with  courage 
their  honour  and  their  property,  hearkened  to  the  advice 
of  Siricius,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  which  was  fecond- 
ed  by  many  of  the  degenerate  nobility;  and  paying  the 
enemy  the  fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  he  bribed  them 
to  depart  the  kingdom.  This  Ihameful  expedient  was 
attended  with  the  fuccefs  which  might  be  expeded.  The 
Danes  next  year  appeared  off  the  eaftern  coaft,  in  hopes 
of  fubduing  a people  who  defended  themfelves  by  their 
money,  which  invited  affailants,  inftcad  of  their  arms, 
which  repelled  them.  But  the  Englifh,  fenfible  of  their 
folly,  had,  in  the  interval,  affembled  in  a great  council, 
and  had  determined  to  colleft  at  London  a fleet  able  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemy";  though  that  judicious  mea- 
fure  failed  of  fuccefs,  from  the  treachery  of  Alfric,  duke 
of  Mercia,  whofe  name  is  infamous  in  the  annals  of  that 
age,  by  the  calamities  which  his  repeated  perfidy  brought 
upon  his  country.  This  nobleman  had,  in  983,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his 'father,  Alfere,  in  that  extenfive  command  ; 
but  being  deprived  of  it  two  years  after,  and  banifhed  the 

* Cbron.  Six.  p*  116. 
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® kingdom,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  all  his  intrigue,  and 

..  ■ all  bis  power,  which  was  too  great  for  a fubje£l,  to  be 

rcltorcd  to  his  country,  and  reinflated  in  his  authority. 
Having  had  experience  of  the  credit  and  malevolence  of 
his  enemies,  he  thenceforth  trufted  for  fecurity,  not  to 
his  ferviccs  or  to  the  affeitions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but 
to  the  influence  which  he  had  obtained  over  his  vafTals, 
and  to  the  public  calamities,  which,  he  thought,  mud, 
in  cverv  revolution,  render  his  afliflance  neceflary.  Hav- 
ing fixed  this  refolution,  he  determined  to  prevent  all  fuch 
fuccefles  as  might  eftablifh  the  royal  authority,  or  render 
his  own  fituation  dependent  or  precarious.  As  the  Eng- 
lifh  had  formed  the  plan  of  furrounding  and  deftroying 
the  Danifli  fleet  in  harbour,  he  privately  informed  the 
enemy  of  their  danger;  and  when  they  put  to  fea,  in  con- 
fequenceof  this  intelligence,  he  defected  to  them,  with  the 
fquadron  under  his  command,  the  night  before  the  en- 
gagement, and  thereby  difappointed  all  the  efforts  of  his 
countrymen  Ethelred,  enraged  at  his  perfidy,  feized 
his  fon,  Alfgar,  and  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out'. 
But  fuch  was  the  pow'er  of  Alfric,  that  he  again  forced 
himfelf  into  authority  ; and  though  he  had  given  this  fpe- 
cinien  of  his  character,  and  received  this  grievous  provo- 
cation, it  was  found  neceflary  to  entruft  him  anew  with 
tlie  government  of  Mercia.  This  conduft  of  the  court, 
which,  in  all  its  circumftances,  is  fo  barbarous,  weak, 
and  imprudent,  both  merited  and  prognofticated  the  moft 
grievous  calamities. 

The  northern  invadersj  now  well  acquainted  with  the 
defencelefs  condition  of  England,  made  a powerful  de- 
feent  under  the  command  of  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark, 
and  Olavc,  king  of  Norway  ; and  failing  up  the  Humber, 
fpread  on  all  fides  their  dcftruclivc  ravages.  Lindefey 

^ Chron.  Sax.  p.  117.  W.  M4!m.  p.  6i.  Higden,  p.  170. 
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was  laid  wafte ; Banbury  was  deftroyed  j and  all  the  ^ P* 

Northumbrians,  though  moftly  of  Daniih  defcent,  were  . ■ 

conifrained  either  to  join  the  invaders,  or  to  fufFer  under 
their  depredations.  A powerful  army  was  aflembled  to 
oppofe  the  Danes,  and  a general  aiffion  enfued  ; but  the 
Englifh  were  deferted  in  the  battle,  from  the  cowardice 
or  treachery  of  their  three  leaders,  all  of  them  men  of 
Danifh  race,  Frena,  Frithegift,  and  Godwin,  who  gave 
the  example  of  a fhameful  flight  to  the  troops  under  their 
command. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  and  ftill  more  by  the 
contempt  which  it  infpired  for  their  enemy,  the  pi- 
rates, ventured  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  kingdom;  and 
entering  the  Thames  in  ninety-four  vefTels,  laid  fiege 
to  London,  and  threatened  it  with  total  deftrudlion.  But 
the  citizens,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  and  firmly  united 
among  themfelves,  made  a bolder  defence  than  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  nobility  and  gentry  gave  the  invaders  reafon' 
to  apprehend  ; and  the  befiegers,  after  fuffering  the  great- 
eft  hardfliips,  were  finally  fruftrated  in  their  attempt.  In 
order  to  revenge  themfelves,  they  laid  wafte  Eflex,  Suf- 
lex,  and  Hampfhire ; and  having  there  procured  horfes, 
they  were  thereby  enabled  to  fpread,  through  the  more 
inland  counties,  the  fury  of  their  depredations.  In  this 
extremity,  Ethelred  and  his  nobles  had  recourfe  to  the 
former  expedient ; and  fending  ambaft'adors  to  the  two 
northern  kings,  they  promifed  them  fubfiftence  and  tri- 
bute, on  condition  they  would,  for  the  prefent,  put  an 
end  to  their  ravages,  and  foon  after  depart  the  kingdom. 

Sweyn  and  Olave  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  peaceably 
took  up  their  quarters  at  Southampton,  where  the  fum 
of  fixteen  thoufand  pounds  was  paid  to  them.  Olave 
even  made  a journey  to  Andover,  where  Ethelred  refided  ; 
and  be  received  the  rite  of  confirmation  from  the  Englifh 
bilhops,  as  well  as  many  rich  prefents  from  the  king. 

He  hots  promifed,  that  he  would  never'  more  infeft  the 
K3  ' Englifh 
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Englifli  territories;  and  he  faithfully  fulhlled  the  en-' 
gagement.  This  prince  receives  the  appellation  of  St. 
Olave  from  the  church  of  Rome ; and  notwithftanding 
the  general  prefumption,  which  lies,  either  againft  the 
underftanding  or  morals  of  every  one,  who  in  thofe  ig- 
norant ages  was  dignified  with  that  title,  he  Teems  to  have 
been  a man  of  merit  and  of  virtue.  Sweyn,  though  lefs 
fcrupulous  than  Olave,  was  conftrained,  upon  the  de- 
parture of  the  Norwegian  prince,  to  evacuate  alfo  the 
kingdom  with  all  his  followers. 

This  compofition  brought  only  a fliort  interval  to  the 
miferies  of  the  Englifh.  The  Danifh  pirates  appeared 
foon  after  in  the  Severne ; and  having  committed  fpoil  in 
Wales,  as  well  as  in  Cornwal  and  Devonfhire,  they  failed 
round  to  the  fouth-coaff,  and  entering  the  Tamar,  com- 
pleted the  devaftation  of  thefe  two  counties.  They  then 
returned  to  the  Briftol-channel ; and  penetrating  into  the 
country  by  the  Avon,  fpread  themfelves  over  all  that 
neighbourhood,  and  carried  fire  and  fword  even  into  Dor--, 
fetfhire,  They  next  changed  the  feat  of  war  ; and  after 
ravaging  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  they  entered  the  Thames  and 
Medway,  and  laid  fiege  to  Rochefter,  where  they  defeated 
the  K.entifh-men  in  a pitched  battle.  After  this  vidlory 
the  whole  province  of  Kent  was  made  a feene  of  flaugh- 
ter,  fire,  and  devaftation.  The  extremity  of  thefe  mife- 
ries forced  the  Englilh  into  counfels  for  common  defence 
both  by  fea  and  land  ; but  the  weaknefs  of  the  king,  the 
divifions  among  the  nobility,  the  treachery  of  fome,  the 
cowardice  of  others,  the  want  of  concert  in  all,  fruf- 
trated  every  endeavour : Their  fleets  and  armies  either 
came  too  late  to  attack  the  enemy,  or  were  repulfed  with 
difhonour  ; and  the  people  were  thus  equally  ruined  by 
refiftance  or  by  fubmiffion.  The  Englifli,  therefore,  def- 
titute  both  of  prudence  and  unanimity  in  council,  of 
pourage  and  conduct  in  the  field,  had  recourfe  to  the 
f;ime  weak  expedient,  which  by  experience  they  had 
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already  found  fo  iueffeclual : They  offered  the  Danes  to  ^ 
huy  peace,  by  paying  them  a large  fum  of  money.  Thefe  . — ^ 
ravagers  rofe  continu.illy  in  their  demands  ; and  now  re- 
quired the  payment  of  24,000  pounds,  to  which  the  Eng- 
Lfli  were  fo  mean  and  imprudent  as  tofubmit*.  The  de- 
parture of  the  Danes  procured  them  another  Ihort  interval 
of  repofe,  which  they  enjoyed  as  if  it  were  to  be  perpetual, 
without  making  any  effectual  preparations  for  a more  vi- 
gorous refiftance  upon  the  next  return  of  the  enemy. 

Besides  receiving  this  fum,  the  Danes  were  engaged 
by  another  motive  to  depart  a kingdom  which  appeared 
fo  little  m a fituation  to  refill  their  efforts  : They  were 
invited  over  by  their  countrymen  in  Normandy,  who  at 
this  time  were  hard  prell’ed  by  the  arms  of  Robert,  king 
of  France,  and  who  found  it  difficult  to  defend  the  fettle- 
ment,  which,  with  fo  much  advantage  to  themfelves,  and 
glory  to  their  nation,  they  had  made  in  that  country.  It 
is  probable,  alfo,  that  Ethelred,  obferving  the  clofe  con- 
nexions thus  maintained  among  all  the  Danes,  however 
divided  in  government  or  fituation,  was  defirous  of  form^- 
ing  an  alliance  with  that  formidable  people  : For  this 
purpofe,  being  now  a widower,  he  made  his  addreffes  to 
Emma,  filler  to  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy,  and  he 
foon  fucceeded  in  his  negociation.  The  priiicefs  came 
pver  this  year  to  England,  and  was  married  to  Ethel-  'oo*> 
red 

In  the  end  of  the  ninth,  and  beginning  of  the  tenth  Settlement 
century,  when  the  north,  not  yet  exhaullcd  by  that  mul- 
titude  of  people,  or  rather  nations,  which  Ihe  had  fuc- 
ceffively  emitted,  font  forth  a new  race,  not  of  conquer- 
ors, as  before,  but  of  pirates  and  ravagers,  who  infelled 
the  countries  poffeffed  by  her  once  warlike  fons  ; lived 
Rollo,  a petty  prince  or  chieftain  of  Denmark,  whofe 

» Hoveden,  p.  429.  Chron.  Mailr.  p.  153.  ^ H.  Hunt*  p,  359, 

U p.  271. 
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C **■  valour  and  abilities  foon  engaged  the  attention  of  his  coun- 
. - _ - I trymen.  He  was  expofed  in  his  youth  to  the  jealoufy  of 

the  king  of  Denmark,  who  attacked  his  fmall,  but  in- 
dependent principality;  and  who,  being  foiled  in  every 
allault,  had  recourfe  at  laft  to  perfidy  for  effeiling  his 
purpofe,  which  he  had  often  attempted  in  vain  by 
force  of  arms‘  : He  lulled  Rollo  into  fecurity  by  an  in- 
fidious  peace ; and  falling  fuddenly  upon  him,  murder- 
ed his  brother  and  his  braveft  officers,  and  forced  him 
to  fly  for  fafety  into  Scandinavia,  Here  many  of  his 
ancient  fubjedts,  induced  partly  by  affedlion  to  their 
prince,  partly  by  the  oppreffions  of  the  Danifh  monarch, 
ranged  ihemfelves  under  his  ftandard,  and  offered  to  fol- 
low him  in  every  enterprize.  Kollo,  inftead  of  attempt- 
ing to  recover  his  paterrial  dominions,  where  he  muft 
expedt  a vigorous  rcfiflance  from  the  Danes,  determined 
to  purfuc  an  eafier,  but  more  important  undertaking,  and 
to  make  his  fortune,  in  imitation  of  his  countrymen,  by 
pillaging  the  richer  and  more  fouthern  coafls  of  Eu- 
rope. He  colledled  a body  of  troops,  which,  like  that 
of  all  thofe  ravagers,  was  compofed  of  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Frifians,  Danes,  and  adventurers  of  all  nations, 
who,  being  accuftomed  to  a roving,  unfettled  life,  took 
delight  in  nothing  but  war  and  plunder.  His  reputation 
brought  him  afibciates  from  all  quarters  5 and  a vifion 
which  he  pretended  to  have  appeared  to  him  in  his  fleep, 
and  which,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  it,  prognof- 
ticated  the  greateft  fuccefles,  proved  alfo  a powerful  in^ 
centive  with  thofe  ignorant  and  fupeiflitious  people'*. 

T HE  firft  attempt,  made  by  Rollo,  was  on  England, 
near  the  end  of  Alfred's  reign  ; when  that  great  monarch, 
having  fettled  Guthrum  and  his  followers  in  Eaft-Anglia, 
and  others  of  thofe  freebooters  in  Northumberland,  and 

c Dtido,  t%  edit.  DuchernC)  p.  70,  71*  Gul.  Gemettceoi^  lib#  s.  cap.  s,  3. 

d Dudos  p*7i<  Gul.  Ccm.  in  cpift.  ad  Gal*  Cpnq. 
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having  reftored  peace  to  his  harafled  country,  had  efta-  chap. 
blifhed  the  moft  excellent  military,  as  well  as  civil,  infti-  ■ ^ ' f 

tutions  among  the  Englilh.  The  prudent  Dane,  finding 
that  no  advantages  could  be  gained  over  fuch  a people, 
governed  by  fuch  a prince,  foon  turned  his  enterprizes 
againft  France,  which  he  found  more  expofed  to  his  in- 
roads ' ; and  during  the  reigns  of  Eudes,  an  ufurper,  and 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  a weak  prince,  he  committed 
the  moft  deftructive  ravages  both  on  the  inland  and  ma- 
ritime provinces  of  that  kingdom.  The  French,  having 
no  means  of  defence  againft  a leader,  who  united  all 
the  valour  of  his  countrymen  with  the  policy  of  more 
civilized  nations,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  expedient 
praftifed  by  Alfred,  and  to  offer  the  invaders  a fettlement 
in  fome  of  thofe  provinces,  which  they  had  depopulated 
by  their  arms  ^ 

The  reafon  why  the  Danes  for  many  years  purfued 
meafures  fo  different  from  thofe  which  had  been  embraced 
by  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Lombards, 
and  other  northern  conquerors,  was  the  great  difference 
in  the  method  of  attack  which  was  pradtifed  by  thefe 
feveral  nations,  and  to  which  the  nature  of  their  refpec- 
tive  fituations  ncceffarily  confined  them.  The  latter 
tribes,  living  in  an  inland  country,  made  incurfions  by 
land  upon  the  Roman  empire  ; and  when  they  entered 
far  into  the  frontiers,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  along 
with  them  their  wives  and  families,  whom  they  had  no 
hopes  of  foon  revifiting,  and  who  could  not  otherwife 
participate  of  their  plunder.  This  circumftance  quickly 
made  them  think  of  forcing  a fettlement  in  the  provinces 
which  they  had  overrun ; and  thefe  barbarians,  fpread- 
ing  themfelves  over  the  country,  found  an  intereft  iii 
protofling  the  property  and  induftry  of  the  people  whom 
fhey  had  fubdued,  But  the  D^ncs  and  Norwegians,  in- 

• Gm1<  Oe^et.  Ub,^.  cap.  6«  ^ DiidQ^  p.  8s. 
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CHAP,  vitcd  bv  their  maritime  fituation,  and  obliged  to  main*' 
III  ° 

■ ^ ' , tain  themfclvcs  in  their  uncultivated  country  by  filhing, 

had  acquired  fonie  experience  of  navigation  ; and  in  their 
military  excurfions  purfued  the  method  pradlifcd  againll 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  more  early  Saxons  : They  made 
defeents  in  fmall  bodies  from  their  Ihips,  or  rather  boats, 
and  ravaging  the  coalls,  returned  with  the  booty  to  their 
families,  whom  they  could  not  conveniently  carry  along 
with  them  in  thofe  hazardous  enterprizes.  But  when 
they  encreafed  their  armaments,  made  incurfions  into  the 
inland  countries,  and  found  it  fafe  to  remain  longer  in 
the  midft  of  the  enfeebled  enemy,  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  crowd  their  velTels  with  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, and  having  no  longer  any  temptation  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  they  willingly  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fettling  in  the  warm  climates  and  cultivated 
£clds  of  the  fouth. 

Affairs  were  in  this  fituation  with  Rollo  and  his  fol- 
lowers, when  Charles  propofed  to  relinquilh  to  them  part 
of  the  province  formerly  called  Neuftria,  and  to  purchafe 
peace  on  thefe  hard  conditions.  After  all  the  terms  were 
fully  fettled,  there  appeared  only  one  circumftance  fhock- 
ing  to  the  haughty  Dane ; He  was  required  to  do  homage 
to  Charles  for  this  province,  and  to  put  himfelf  in  that  hu- 
miliating pofture,  impofed  on  vafl'als  by  the  rites  of  the 
feudal  law.  He  long  refufed  to  fubmit  to  this  indignity  ; 
but  being  unwilling  to  lofe  fuch  important  advantages  for 
a mere  ceremony,  he  made  a facrifice  of  his  pride  to  his 
intereft,  and  acknowledged  himfelf,  in  form,  the  vaflal  of 
the  French  monarch*.  Charles  gave  him  his  daughter, 
Gifla,  in  marriage;  and,  that  he  might  bind  him  fafter  to 
his  interefts,  made  him  a donation  of  a confiderable  ter- 
ritory, befides  that  which  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  to 
him  ^y  his  llipulations.  When  fome  of  the  h'rench 
nobles  informed  him,  that,  in  return  for  fo  generous  a 


c Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  417. 
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prefent,  it  was  expcfted,  that  he  fliould  throw  himfelf  at  C H A P. 
the  king’s  feet,  and  make  fuitable  acknowledgments  for  1 f 

his  bounty ; Rollo  replied,  that  he  would  rather  de- 
cline the  prefent ; and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  they 
could  perfuade  him  to  make  that  compliment  by  one  of 
his  captains.  The  Dane,  commiffioned  for  this  purpofe, 
full  of  indignation  at  the  order,  and  defpifing  fo  unwar- 
like a prince,  caught  Charles  by  the  foot,  and  pretend- 
ing to  carry  it  to  his  mouth,  that  he  might  kifs  it,  over- 
threw him  before  all  his  courtiers.  The  French,  fenfible 
of  their  prefent  weaknefs,  found  it  prudent  to  overlook 
this  infult''. 

Rollo,  who  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  was 
tired  of  wars  and  depredations,  applied  himfelf,  with  ma- 
ture counfels,  to  the  fettlement  of  his  new-acquired  ter- 
ritory, which  was  thenceforth  called  Normandy ; and  he 
parcelled  it  out  among  his  captains  and  followers.  He 
followed  in  this  partition  the  cuftoms  of  the  feudal  law, 
which  was  then  univerfally  eftabliflied  in  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Europe,  and  which  fuited  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumllances  of  that  age.  He  treated  the  French  fubjefls, 
who  fubmitted  to  him,  with  mildnefs  and  juftice  ; he  re- 
claimed his  ancient  followers  from  their  ferocious  vio- 
lence ; he  eftablilhed  law  and  order  throughout  his  ftate  ; 
and  after  a life  fpent  in  tumults  and  rav.iges,  he  died 
peaceably  in  a good  old  age,  and  left  his  dominions  to 
his  pofterity’. 

William  I.  who  fucceeded  him,  governed  the  dutchy 
twenty-five  years  ; and,  during  that  time,  the  Normans 
were  thoroughly  intermingled  with  the  French,  had 
acquired  their  language,  had  imitated  their  manners,  and 
had  made  fuch  progrefs  towards  cultivation,  that,  on  the 
death  of  William,  his  fon  Richard,  though  a minor 
inherited  his  dominions  : A fure  proof,  that  the  Nor- 

t*  Gul.  Gemet.  lib.  i.  cip.  17.  I Gul.  Grmct.  lib.  z.  cap  19, 

fc,  z|,  ^ Order,  Vitalii,  p.  459.  Ci^l.  Cexec.  Ub.  4.  cap.  i. 
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P*  mans  were  already  fomcwhat  advanced  in  civility,  and 
j that  their  government  could  now  reft  fccure  on  its  laws 
and  civil  inftitutions,  and  was  not  wholly  fuftained  by  the 
abilities  of  the  Sovereign.  Richard,  after  a long  reign 
of  fifty-four  years,  was  fuccecded  by  his  fon  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  year  996';  which  was  eighty-five  years 
after  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the  Normans  in  France. 
7'his  was  the  duke  who  gave  his  fifter,  Emma,  in  mar- 
riage to  Ethelrcd,  king  of  England,  and  who  thereby 
formed  connedions  with  a country  which  his  pofterity 
was  fo  foon  after  dcftined  to  fubdue. 

The  Danes  had  been  eftablifhcd  during  a longer  pe- 
riod in  England  than  in  France ; and  though  the  fimi- 
Urity  of  their  original  language  to  that  of  the  Saxons 
invited  them  to  a more  early  coalition  with  the  natives, 
they  had  hitherto  found  fo  little  example  of  civilized  man- 
ners among  the  Englifh,  that  they  retained  all  their  an- 
cient ferocity,  and  valued  themfelves  only  on  their  na- 
tional charader  of  military  bravery.  The  recent,  as  well 
as  more  ancient  atchievements  of  their  countrymen,  tend- 
ed to  fupport  this  idea ; and  the  Englifh  princes,  parti- 
cularly Athelftan  and  Edgar,  fenfible  of  that  fuperiority, 
had  been  accuftomed  to  keep  in  pay  bodies  of  Danilh 
troops,  who  were  quartered  about  the  country,  and  com- 
mitted many  violences  upon  the  inhabitants.  Thefe 
mercenaries  had  attained  to  fuch  a height  of  luxury,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Englifh  writers  “,  that  they  combed 
their  hair  once  a day,  bathed  themfelves  once  a week, 
changed  their  clothes  frequently ; and  by  all  thefe  arts  of 
effeminacy,  as  well  as  by  their  military  charader,  had 
rendered  themfelves  fo  agreeable  to  the  fair  fex,  that  they 
debauched  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Englifh,  and 
dilhonoured  many  families.  But  what  moft  provoked 
the  inhabitants  was,  that,  inftead  of  defending  them 
againft  invaders,  they  were  ever  ready  to  betray  them  to 

' Order.  Viulis,  p.  459.  * WelUngford,  p.  547. 
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the  foreign  Danes,  and  to  aflbciatc  themfelves  with  all  C A p, 
ftraggling  parties  of  that  nation.  The  animofity,  be-  ■ . 

tween  the  inhabitants  of  Englifh  and  Danifh  race,  had, 
from  thcfe  repeated  injuries,  rifen  to  a great  height;  when 
Ethelred,  from  a policy  incident  to  weak  princes,  em- 
braced the  cruel  refolution  of  maflacring  the  latter 
throughout  all  his  dominions  *•  Secret  orders  were  dif-  ioo». 
patched  to  commence  the  execution  every  where  on  the 
fame  day;  and  the  feftival  of  St.  Brice,  which  fell  on  a Nor.  13. 
Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the  Danes  ufually  bathed 
tliemfelves,  was  chofen  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  needlefs 
to  repeat  the  accounts  tranfmitted  concerning  the  barba- 
rity of  this  mallacre  : The  rage  of  the  populace,  excited 
by  fo  many  injuries,  fandlified  by  authority,  and  ftimu- 
lated  by  example,  diftinguifhed  not  between  innocence 
and  guilt,  fpared  neither  fex  nor  age,  and  was  not  fa- 
tiated  without  the  tortures,  as  well  as  death,  of  the  un- 
happy vidims.  Even  Gunilda,  filler  to  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who  had  married  Earl  Paling,  and  had  em- 
braced Chriftianity,  was,  by  the  advice  of  Edric,  earl  of 
Wilts,  feized  and  condemned  to  death  by  Ethelred,  after 
feeing  har  hulband  and  children  butchered  before  her  face. 

This  unhappy  princefs  foretold,  in  the  agonies  of  defpair, 
that  her  murder  would  foon  be  avenged  by  the  total  ruin 
of  the  Englifli  nation. 

Never  was  prophecy  better  fulfilled  ; and  never  did  1003. 
barbarous  policy  prove  more  fatal  to  the  authors.  Sweyn 
and  his  Danes,  who  wanted  but  a pretence  for  invading 
the  Englilh,  appeared  off  the  weftern  coaft,  and  threat- 
ened to  take  full  revenge  for  the  llaughter  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Exeter  fell  firft  into  their  hands,  from  the 
negligence  or  treachery  of  earl  Hugh,  a Norman,  who 
' had  been  made  governor  by  the  intereft  of  Queen  Emma. 

They  began  to  fpread  their  devallations  over  the  country; 

* See  note  [D]  tt  the  end  of  the  volume* 
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*"  *11  r **  Englifh,  fenfible  what  outrages  they  muft  now 

. ^ ■ expcift  from  their  barbarous  and  offended  enemy,  aflem- 

blcd  more  early,  and  in  greater  numbers,  than  ufual,  and 
made  an  appearance  of  vigorous  refiftance.  But  all  thefe 
preparations  were  fruftrated  by  the  treachery  of  duke  Al- 
fric,  who  was  intrufted  with  the  command,’  and  who, 
feigning  ficknefs,  refufed  to  lead  the  army  againft  the 
Danes,  till  it  was  difpirited,  and  at  lafl  dilHpated,  by  his 
fatal  mifeonduff.  Alfric  foon  after  died  } and  Edric,  a 
greater  traitor  than  he,  who  had  married  the  king’s 
daughter,  and  had  acquired  a total  afeendant  over  him, 
fuccceded  Alfric  in  the  government  of  Mercia,  and  in 
the  command  of  the  Englifh  armies.  A great  famine, 
proceeding  partly  from  the  bad  feafons,  partly  from  the 
decay  of  agriculture,  added  to  all  the  other  miferies  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  country,  wafted  by  the  Danes, 
haraficd  by  the  fruitlefs  expeditions  of  its  own  forces, 
was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  defolation ; and  at  laft  fub- 
iooy,  mitted  to  the  infamy  of  purchafing  a precarious  peace 
from  the  enemy,  by  the  payment  of  30,000  pounds. 

The  Englifh  endeavoured  to  employ  this  interval  in 
making  preparations  againft  the  return  of  the  Danes, 
which  they  had  reafon  foon  to  export.  A law  was  made, 
ordering  the  proprietors  of  eight  hydes  of  land  to  provide 
each  a horfeman  and  a complete  fuit  of  armour  p and 
thofe  of  310  hydes  to  equip  a fhip  for  the  defence  of  the 
coaft.  When  this  navy  was  aflembled,  which  muft 
have  confifted  of  near  eight  hundred  veflels  ",  all  hopes  of 
its  fuccefs  were  difappointed  by  the  fadlions,  animoflties, 
and  diftentions  of  the  nobility.  Edric  had  impelled  his 
brother  Brightric  to  prefer  an  accufation  of  treafon  againft 
Wolfnoth,  governor  of  SufTex,  the  father  of  the  famous 
earl  Godwin  ; and  that  nobleman,  well  acquainted  with 
the  malevolence,  as  well  as  power,  of  his  enemy,  found  no 

B There  were  243)600  hjrdei  in  England.  Confe^ueotlj  the  fliipi  equip* 
ped  muft  be  785.  The  cavalry  was  30,450  inea. 
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means  of  fafety  but  in  deferring  with  twenty  fhips  to  C H a p. 
the  Danes.  Brightric  purfued  him  with  a fleet  of  eighty  . ^ ‘ . 

fail  ; but  his  fliips  being  Blattered  in  a tempeft,  and 
ftrantled  on  the  coaft,  he  was  fuddenly  attacked  by  Wolf- 
noth,  and  all  his  veflels  burnt  and  deftroyed.  The  im- 
becility of  the  king  was  little  capable  of  repairing  this 
misfortune ; The  treachery  of  Edric  fruftrated  every  plan 
for  future  defence:  And  the  Englilh  navy,  difconcerted, 
difeouraged,  and  divided,  was  at  lad  fcattered  into  its 
feveral  harbours. 

It  is  almoft  impolKble,or  would  be  te'dious,  to  relate  par- 
ticularly all  the  miferies  to  which  the  Englilh  were  thence- 
forth expofed.  We  hear  of  nothing  but  the  facking  and 
burning  of  towns  ; the  devaftation  of  the  open  country  ; 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  ; their  cruel  diligence  in  difeovering  any  cor- 
ner which  had  not  been  ranfacked  by  their  former  vio- 
lence. The  broken  and  disjointed  narration  of  the  an- 
tient  hiftorians  is  here  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
war,  which  was  conduced  by  fuch  fudden  inroads,  as 
would  have  been  dangerous  even  to  an  united  and  well- 
governed  kingd.om,  but  proved  fatal,  where  nothing  but 
a general  - confternation,  and  mutual  diffidence  and  dif- 
fention  prevailed.  The  governors  of  one  province  re- 
fufed  to  march  to  the  affiftance  of  another,  and  were  at 
laft  terrified  from'  aflembling  their  forces  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  province.  General  councils  were  fummon- 
ed  ; but  either  no  refolution  was  taken,  or  none  was  car- 
ried into  execution.  And  the  only  expedient,  in  which 
the  Englifh  agreed,  was  the  bafe  and  imprudent  one  of 
buying  a new  peace  from  the  Danes  by  the  payment  of 
48,000  pounds. 

This  meafure  did  not  bring  them  even  that  Ihort  in-  ion. 
terval  of  repofe  which  they  had  expelled  from  it.  The 
Danes,  difregarding  all  engagements,  continued  their  de- 
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chap,  vaftatioils  and  hoftilities  ; levied  a new  contribution  of 
8000  pounds  upon  the  county  of  Kent  alone  j mur- 
dered the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  refufed 
to  countenance  this  exa£lion ; and  the  Engliih  no- 
bility found  no  otiicr  refource  than  that  of  fubmitting 
every  where  to  the  Danifh  monarch,  fwearing  allegiance 
to  him,  and  delivering  him  hodages  for  their  fidelity. 

1013.  Ethelred,  ccjually  afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  treachery  of  his  own  fubjefis,  fled  into  Nor- 
mandy, whither  he  had  fent  before  him  Queen  Emma, 
and  her  two  fojis,  Alfred  and  Edward,  Richard  received 
his  unhappy  guefls  with  a geiterofity  that  does  honour  <x> 
his  memory. 

1014.  The  king  had  not  been  above  fix  weeks  in  Norman- 
dy, when  he  beard  of  the  death  of  Sweyn,  who  expired 
at  Gainfborough,  before  he  had  time  to  eftablifh  himfelf 
in  his  new-acquired  dominions.  The  Englifh  prelates 
and  nobility,  taking  advantage  of  this  event,  fent  over  a 
deputation  to  Normandy;  invited  Ethelred  to  return  to 
them,  exprelEng  a defire  of  being  again  governed  by  their 
native  prince,  and  intimating  their  hopes,  that,  being 
now  tutored  by  experience,  be  would  avoid  all  thofe  er- 
rors which  had  been  attended  with  fuch  misfortunes  to 
himfelf  and  to  his  people.  But  the  mifcondudl  of  Ethel- 
red  was  incurable  ; and  on  his  refuming  the  government, 
he  difcovered  tlie  fame  incapacity,  indolence,  cowardice, 
and  credulity,  which  had  fo  often  expofed  him  to  the 
infults  of  his  enemies.  His  fon-in-Iaw,  Edric,  notwith- 
flanding  his  repeated  treafons,  retained  fuch  influence  at 
court,  as  to  inftil  into  the  king  jcaloufies  of  Sigefert  and 
Morcar,  two  of  the  chief  nobles  of  Mercia  : Edric  al- 
lured them  into  his  houfe,  where  he  murdered  them ; 
while  Ethelred  participated  in  the  infamy  of  the  adlion, 
by  confifcating  their  cftates,  and  thrufting  into  a con- 
vent the  widow  of  Sigefert.  She  was  a woman  of  fin- 
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guiar  beauty  and  merit ; and  in  a villt  Which  was  paid  her,  C H a P- 
during  her  confinement,  by  -prince  Edmond,  the  king’s  ■ . 

eldeft  fon,  flje  infpired  him  with  fo  violent  an  afFedtion, 
that  he  releafed  her  from  the  convent,  and  foon  after  mar- 
ried her,  without  the  coilfent  of  his  father. 

Meanwhile  the  Englifh  found  in  Canute,  the  fon 
and  fucceflbr  of  Sweyn,  an  enemy  no  lefs  terrible  than 
the  prince  from  whom  death  had  fo  lately  delivered 
them.  He  ravaged  the  eaftern  coaft  with  mercilefs  fury, 
and  put  afhore  all  the  Englilb  hoftages  at  Sandwich,  af- 
ter having  cut  ofF  their  hands  and  nofes.  He  was 
obliged,  by  the  necelfity  of  his  affairs,  to  make  a voyage 
to  Denmark  ; but  returning  foon  after,  he  continued  his 
depredations  along  the  fouthern  coaft : He  even  broke 
into  the  counties  of  Dorfet,  Wilts,  and  Somerfetj  where 
an  army  was  aflembled  againft  him,  under  the  command 
of  prince  Edmond  and  duke  Edric.  The  latter  ftill  con- 
tinued his  perfidious  machinations  ; and  after  endeavour- 
ing in  vain  to  get  the  prince  into  his  power,  he  found  lo'S- 
means  to  difperfe  the  army  ; and  he  then  openly  deferted 
to  Canute  with  forty  veffels. 

Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  Edmond  was 
not  difconcerted ; but  aflembling  all  the  force  of  Eng- 
land, was  in  a condition  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 

The  king  had  had  fuch  frequent  experience  of  perfidy 
among  his  fubjedls,  that  he  had  loft  all  confidence  in 
them  : He  remained  at  London,  pretending  ficknefs,  but 
really  from  apprehenfions  that  they  intended  to  buy 
their  peace,  by  delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  army  called  aloud  for  their  fovereign  to 
march  at  their  head  againft  the  Danes  ; and  on  his  re- 
fufal  to  take  the  field,  they  were  fo  difeouraged,  that 
thofe  vaft  preparations  became  ineffedual  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  Edmond,  deprived  of  all  regular  fup- 
plies  to  maintain  his  foldiers,  was  obliged  to  commit 
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CHAP,  equal  ravages  with  thofe  which  were  pra£lifed  by  theDanes} 
. — . and  after  making  feme  fruitlefs  expeditions  into  the  north, 

which  had  fubmitted  entirely  to  Canute’s  power,  he  re- 
tired to  London,  determined  there  to  maintain  tothelaft 
extremity  the  fmall  remains  of  Englilh  liberty.  He  here 
found  every  thing  in  confufion  by  the  death  of  the  king, 
toi(.  who  expired  after  an  unhappy  and  inglorious  reign  of 
thirty-five  years.  He  left  two  fons  by  his  firft  marriage, 
Edmond,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  Edwy,  whom  Ca- 
nute afterwards  murdered.  His  two  fons  by  the  fecond 
marriage,  Alfred  and  Edward,  were  immediately  upon 
Ethelred’s  death,  conveyed  into  Normandy  by  Queen 
Emma. 


EDMOND  Ironfide. 

This  prince,  who  received  the  name  of  Ironfide 
from  his  hardy  valour,  poflelled  courage  and  abi- 
lities, fufficient  to  have  prevented  his  country  from  fink- 
ing into  thofe  calamities,  but  not  to  raife  it  from  that  abyfs 
of  mifery  into  which  it  had  already  fallen.  Among  the 
other  misfortunes  of  the  Englifli,  treachery  and  difaffec- 
tion  had  creeped  in  among  the  nobility  and  prelates  ; and 
Edmond  found  no  better  expedient  for  Hopping  the 
farther  progrefs  of  thefe  fatal  evils,  than  to  lead  his 
army  infiantly  into  the  field,  and  to  employ  them  againft 
the  common  enemy.  After  meeting  with  fome  fuccefs 
at  Gillingham,  he  prepared  himfelf  to  decide,  in  one  gene- 
ral engagement,  the  fate  of  his  crown;  and  at  Scoerfton, 
iji  the  county  of  Glocefter,  he  offered  battle  to  the  ene- 
my, who  were  commanded  by  Canute  and  Edric.  For- 
tune in  the  beginning  of  the  day  declared  for  him  ; but 
Edric,  having  cut  oft’  the  head  of  one  Ofmer,  whofe 
countenance  refemblcd  that  of  Edmond,  fixed  it  on  a 
fpcar,  carried  it  through  the  ranks  in  triumph,  and  called 
aloud  to  the  Englifh,  that  it  was  time  to  fly;  for,  behold ! 
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the  head  of  their  fovereign-  And  though  Edmond,  ob-  chap, 
ferving  the  confternation  of  the  troops,  tool?  off  his  hel-  ■ ^ ‘ 

met  and  fliowed  himfelf  ttf  them,  the  utipoft  he  could 
gain  by  his  activity  and  valour  was  to  leave  the  vict 
tory  undecided.  Edric  now  took  a furer  method  to 
ruin  him,  by  pretending  to  defert  to  him  ; and  as'Ed* 
tnond  was  well  acquainted  with  his  ppwer,  and  pro. 
bably  knew  no  other  pf  the  chief  nobility  in  whom  he 
could  repofe  more  confidence,  he  was  obliged,  not*- 
witfaftanding  the  repeated  perfidy  of  the. man,  to  give 
him  a cpnfiderable  command  in  the  army.  A battle 
foon  after  enfued  at  Affington  in  Eflex  ; where  Edric, 
flying  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  occafioned  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Englifh,  followed  by  a great  daughter  of 
the  nobility.  The  indefatigable  Edmond,  however,  had 
ftill  refourccs  : Aflembling  a new  army  at  Glocefter,  he 
was  again  in  a condition  to  difpute  the  field  ; when  the 
Danifh  and  Engli/h  nobility,  equally  harafied  with  thole 
convulfions,  obliged  their  kings  to  come  to  a compro- 
mifc,  and  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  by  treaty. 

Canute  referved  to  himfelf  the  northern  divifion,  con- 
lifting  of  Mercia,  Eaft-Anglia,  and  Northumberland, 
which  he  had  entirely  fubdued  : The  fouthern  parts  were 
left  to  Edmond.  Tbjs  prince  furvived  the  treaty  about 
a month  : He  was  murdered  at  Oxford  by  two  of  his 
chamberlains,  accomplices  of  Edric,  who  thereby  made 
way  for  the  fucceftion  of  Canute  the  Dane  to  the  crown 
of  England.  r 


CANUTE.  •’ 


The  Englilh,  who  had  been  unable  to  defend  their 
country,  and  maintain  their  independency,  under 
fo  aftive  and  brave  a prince  as  Edmond,  could,  after  his 
death,  expe£f  nothing  but  total  fubjc&ion  from  Canute, 
who,  adllve  and  brave  himfelf,  and  at  the  head  of  a great 
L 2.  force. 
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*"  *iii*  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  minority  of 

> ^ ■ Edwin  and  Edward,  the  two  fons  of  Edmond.  Yet  this 

conqueror,  who  was  commonly  fo  little  fcrupulous, 
fhowed  himfelf  anxious  to  cover  his  injuftice  under 
plaufible  pretences : Before  he  feized  the  dominions  of 
the  EngliQi  princes,  he  fummoned  a general  aflembly  of 
the  Hates,  in  order  to  fix  the  fucceflion  of  the  kingdom. 
He  here  fuborned  fome  nobles  to  depofe,  that,  in  the 
treaty  of  Glocefter,  it  had  been  verbally  agreed,  either 
to  name  Canute,  in  cafe  of  Edmond’s  death,  fucceflbr  to 
his  dominions,  or  tutor  to  his  children  (for  hiftorians 
vary  in  this  particular)  : And  that  evidence,  fupported  by 
the  great  power  of  Canute,  determined  the  ftates  imme- 
diately to  put  the  Danifh  monarch  in  poflefEon  of  the 
government.  Canute,  jealous  of  the  two  princes,  but 
fenfible  that  he  fhould  render  himfelf  extremely  odious, 
if  he  ordered  them  to  be  difpatched  in  England,  fent 
them  abroad  to  his  ally,  the  king  of  Sweden,  whom  he 
defired,  as  foon  as  they  arrived  at  his  court,  to  free  him, 
by  their  death,  from  all  farther  anxiety.  The  Swedifli 
monarch  was  too  generous  to  comply  with  the  requeft  ; 
but  being  afraid  of  drawing  on  himfelf  a quarrel  with 
Canute,  by  protecting  the  young  princes,  he  fent  them 
to  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  to  be  educated  in  his 
court.  The  elder,  Edwin,  was  afterwards  married  to  the 
fifter  of  the  king  of  Hungary ; but  the  Englifli  prince 
dying  without  iflue,  Solomon  gave  his  fifter-in-law,  Aga> 
tha,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  in- marriage  to 
Edward,  the  younger  brother ; and  flie  bore  him  Edgar 
Atheling,  Margaret,  afterwards  queen  of  Scotland,  and 
Chridina,  who  retired  into  a convent. 

Canute,  though  he  had  reached  the  great  point  of 
his  ambition,  in  obtaining  poflefiion  of  the  Englilh  crown, 
was  obliged  at  fird  to  make  great  facrifices  to  it ; and  to 
gratify  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  by  bedowing  on  them  the 
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moft  extenfive  governments  and  jurifdiflions.  He  created  Chap. 
Thuricill  earl  or  duke  of  Eail-Anglia  (for  tbefe  titles  ■ j 

were  then  nearly  of  the  fame  import),  Yric  of  Northum^ 
berland,  and  Edric  of  Mercia  j referving  only  to  himfelf 
the  adminiAration  of  Wcflex.  But  feizing  afterwards  a 
favourable  opportunity,  he  expelled  Thurkill  and  Yric 
from  their  governments,  and  baniftied  them  the  kingdom  : 

He  put  to  death  many  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  on  whofe 
fidelity  he  could  not  rely,  and  whom  he  hated  on  account 
of  their  difloyalty  to  their  native  prince.  And  even  the 
traitor,  Edric,  having  had  the  aflurance  to  reproach  him 
with  his  fervices,  was  condemned  to  be  executed,  and  his 
body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames ; a fuitable  reward  for 
his  multiplied  ads  of  perfidy  and  rebellion, 

Canute  alfo  found  himfelf  obliged,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  to  load  the  people  with  heavy  taxes,  in  order 
to  reward  his  Danifh  followers  ; He  exadted  from  them  at 
one  time  the  fum  of  72,000  pounds}  befides  z 1,000 
pounds  which  he  levied  on  London  alone.  He  was  pro- 
bably willing,  from  political  motives,  to  muld  feverely 
that  city,  on  account  of  the  alFedion  which  it  had  borne 
to  Edmond,  and  the  refinance  which  it  had  made  to  the 
Danifh  power  in  two  obftinate  fieges  °.  But  thefc  rigours 
were  imputed  to  necelfity ; ajid  Canute,  like  a wife  prince, 
was  determined  that  the  Englifh,  now  deprived  of  all 
their  dangerous  leaders,  fhould  be  reconciled  to  the  Danifh 
yoke,  by  the  juftice  and  impartiality  of  his  admini- 
ftration.  He  lent  back  to  Denmark  as  many  of  his 
followers  as  he  could  fafely  fparq  : He  reftpred  the  Saxon 
fuftoms  in  a general  aflembly  of  the  ftates ; He  made 
no  diftindtion  between  Danes  and  Englifh  in  the  diflri- 
bution  of  juftice : And  he  took  care,  by  a ftridf  execu- 
tion of  law,  to  protedl  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his 
people.  The  Danes  were  gradually  incorporated  with 

° W.  Malm.  p.  7a.  In  one  of  thefe  fiegei,  Canute  di«ei^d  the  courfe  of 
tbe  Thamei|  and  by  that  means  brought  hit  iblpt  above  London  bridgca 
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*iii*  **'  fubjefts ; and  both  were  glad  to  obtain  a little 

t « refpite  from  thofe  multiplied  calamities  from  which  the 

one,  no  lefs  than  the  other,  had,  in  their  fierce  conteft  for 
power,  experienced  fuch  fatal  confequences. 

The  removal  of  Edmond’s  children  into  fo  diflant  a 
country  as  Hungary,  was,  next  to  their  death,  regarded 
by  Canute  as  the  greateft  fecurity  to  his  government : He 
had  no  farther  anxiety,  except  with  regard  to  Alfred  and 
Edward,  who  were  protedted  and  fupported  by  their 
uncle,  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy.  Richard  even  fitted 
out  a great  armament,  in  order  to  reftore  the  Englifh 
princes  to  the  throne  of  their  anceftors  ; and  though  the 
jiavy  was  difperfed  by  a ftorm,  Canute  faw  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  expofed,  from  the  enmity  of  fo  warlike 
a people  as  the  Normans.  In  order  to  acquire  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  duke,  he  paid  his  addrefles  to  queen  Emma, 
filler  of  that  prince ; and  promifed  that  he  would  leave 
the  children,  whom  he  fhould  have  by  that  marriage, 
in  poflefllon  of  the  crown  of  England.  Richard  com- 
plied with  his  demand,  and  fent  over  Emma  to  Eng-, 
land,  where  Ihe  was  foon  after  married  to  Canute  i*.  The 
Englifh,  though  they  difapproved  of  her  efpoufing  the 
mortal  enemy  of  her  former  hufband  and  his  family,  were 
pleafcd  to  find  at  court  a fovereign,  to  whom  they  were 
accuftomed,  and  who  had  already  formed  conne<ftions  with 
them  : And  thus  Canute,  befides  fecuring,  by  this  mar- 
riage, the  alliance  of  Normandy,  gradually  acquired,  by 
the  fame  means,  the  confidence  of  his  own  fubje£lss, 
i he  Norman  prince  did  not  long  furvive  the  marriage  of 
Emma  ; and  he  left  the  inheritance  of  the  dutchy  to  his 
eldeft  fon  of  the  fame  name ; who  dying  a year  after  him, 
without  children,  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Robert,  a 
man  of  valour  and  abilities. 

P Chron.  Sa*.  p.  151.  W.  Milmef.  p.  7J.  9 W.  Malmef,  p.  7j. 
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Canute,  having  fettled  his  power  in  England  beyond  chap, 
all  danger  of  a revolution,  made  a voyage  to  Denmark,  . ^ ‘ ^ 

in  order  to  refill:  the  attacks  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ; and 
he  carried  along  with  him  a great  body  of  the  Englifh, 
under  the  command  of  earl  Godwin.  This  nobleman 
had  here  an  opportunity  of  performing  a fervice,  by  which 
he  both  reconciled  the  king’s  mind  to  the  Englilh  nation, 
and,  gaining  to  himfelf  the  friendlhip  of  his  fovereign, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  immenfe  fortune  which  he  ac- 
quired to  his  family.  He  was  llationed  next  the  Swedilh 
camp  j and  obferving  a favourable  opportunity,  which  he 
was  obliged  fuddenly  to  feize,  he  attacked  the  enemy  in 
the  night,  drove  them  from  their  trenches,  threw  them 
into  diforder,  purfued  his  advantage,  and  obtained  a de- 
ciCve  vidlory  over  them.  Next  morning  Canute,  feeing 
the  Englilh  camp  entirely  abandoned,  imagined  that  thofe 
difaffecSed  troops  had  deferred  to  the  enemy : He  was 
agreeably  furprifed  to  find,  that  they  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  purfuit  of  the  difcomfited  Swedes,  He  was 
fo  pleafed  with  his  fuccefs,  and  with  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining it,  that  he  bellowed  his  daughter  in  marriage 
upon  Godwin,  and  treated  him  ever  after  with  entire 
confidence  and  regard. 

In  another  voyage,  which  he  made  afterwards  to  Den-  ,e,|, 
mark,  Canute  attacked  Norway,  and  expelling  the  jull, 
but  unwarlike  Glaus,  kept  polTellion  of  his  kingdom 
till  the  death  of  that  prince.  He  had  now,  by  his  con- 
quells  and  valour,  attained  the  utmoll  height  of  grandeur  : 

Having  leifure  from  wars  and  intrigues,  he  felt  the  unfa- 
tisfadlory  nature  of  all  human  enjoyments ; and  equally 
weary  of  the  glories  and  turmoils  of  this  life,  he  began  to 
call  his  view  towards  that  future  exillencc,  which  it  is  fo 
natural  for  the  human  mind,  whether  fatiated  by  profpe- 
xity,  or  difgulled  with  adverfity,  to  make  the  objeft  of  its 
L 4 attention. 
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attention.  Unfortunately,  the  fpirit  which  prevailed  in 
— - < that  age  gave  a wrong  diredion  to  his  devotion  : Indeed 
of  making  compenfation  to  thofe  whom  he  had  injured  by 
his  former  aiSs  of  violence,  he  employed  himfelf  entirely 
in  thofe  exercifes  of  piety  which  the  monks  reprefcnted 
as  the  mod  meritorious.  He  built  churches,  he  endowed 
monadcries,  he  enriched  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  he  beftow- 
ed  revenues  for  the  fupport  of  chantries  at  Affington  and 
other  places ; where  he  appointed  prayers  to  be  faid  for 
the  fouls  of  thofe  who  had  there  fallen  in  battle  againft 
him.  He  even  undertook  a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where 
he  refidcd  a confiderable  time : Befides  obtaining  from 
' the  pope  fome  privileges  for  the  Englifh  fchool  ereiied 
there,  he  engaged  all  the  princes,  through  whofe  domi- 
nions he  was  obliged  to  pafs,  to  defift  from  thofe  heavy 
impofitions  and  tolls,  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  ex- 
adl  from  the  Englifh  pilgrims.  By  this  fpirit  of  devotion, 
no  lefs  than  by  his  equitable  and  politic  adminidration, 
he  gained,  in  a good  meafure,  the  afFedlions  of  his  fub- 
jefls. 

Canute,  the  greateft  and  mod  powerful  monarch  of 
his  time,  fovereign  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  well  as 
of  England,  could  not  fail  of  meeting  with  adulation  from 
his  courtiers  ; a tribute  which  is  liberally  paid  even  to  the 
meaned  and  weaked  princes.  Some  of  his  flatterers 
breaking  out,  one  day,  in  admiration  of  his  grandeur, 
exclaimed  that  every  thing  was  poflible  for  him  : Upon 
which  the  monarch,  it  is  faid,  ordered  his  chair  to  be  fet 
on  the  fea-diore,  while  the  tide  was  rifing ; and  as  the 
waters  approached,  he  commanded  them  to  retire,  and  to 
obey  the  voice  of  him  who  was  lord  of  the  ocean.  He 
feigned  to  fit  fome  time  in  expedation  of  their  fubmiflion  j 
but  when  the  fca  dill  advanced  towards  him,  and  began 
to  wadi  him  with  its  billows,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers, 
and  remarked  to  them,  that  every  creature  in  the  univerfe 
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was  feeble  and  Impotent,  and  that  power  rcfided  with  one 
Being  alone,  in  whofe  hands  were  all  the  elements  of  na- 
ture j who  could  fay  to  the  ocean.  Thus  far  Jhalt  thou  go^ 
and  no  farther  ; and  who  could  level 'with  his  nod  the  moft 
towering  piles  of  human  pride  and  ambition. 

T HE  only  memorable  adion  which  Canute  performed 
after  his  return  from  Rome,  was  an  expedition  againft 
^lalcolm.  Icing  of  Scotland.  During  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
red,  a tax  of  a (hilling  a hyde  had  been  impofed  on  all 
the  lands  of  England.  It  was  commonly  called  Danegelt\ 
becaufe  the  revenue  had  been  employed,  either  in  buying 
peace  with  the  Danes,  or  in  making  preparations  againft  the  • 
inroads  of  that  hoftile  nation.  That  monarch  had  required, 
that  the  fame  tax  Ihould  be  paid  by  Cumberland,  which 
was  held  by  the  Scots ; but  Malcolm,  a warlike  prince, 
told  him,  that  as  he  was  always  able  to  repulfc  the 
Danes  by  his  own  power,  he  would  neither  fubmit  to  buy 
peace  of  his  enemies,  nor  pay  others  for  refifting  them. 
Ethelred,  offended  at  this  reply,  which  contained  a fecret 
reproach  on  his  own  condud,  undertook  an  expedition 
againft  Cumberland  ; but  though  he  committed  ravages 
upon  the  country,  he  could  never  bring  Malcolm  to  a 
temper  more  humble  or  fubmiffive.  Canute,  after  his 
accelSon,  fummoned  the  Scottifh  king  to  acknowledge 
himfelf  a vaffal  for  Cumberland  to  the  crown  of  England  ; 
but  Malcolm  refufed  compliance,  on  pretence  that  he 
owed  homage  to  thofc  princes  only  who  inherited 
that  kingdom  by  right  of  blood.  Canute  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  bear  this  infult ; and  the  king  of  Scotland  foon 
found,  that  the  feeptre  was  in  very  different  hands  from 
thofe  of  the  feeble  and  irrefolute  Ethelred.  Upon  Ca- 
nute’s appearing  on  the  frontiers  with  a formidable  army, 
Malcolm  agreed,  that  his  grandfon  and  heir,  Duqcan, 
whom  he  put  in  polfeffton  of  Cumberland,  fhould  make 
(he  fubmifl^ons  rct^uired,  and  that  the  heirs  of  Scotland 

fhould 
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® *|l*  **■  IhouH  always  acknowledge  themfelves  valTals  to  England 
for  that  province 

Canute  palled  four  years  in  peace  after  this  enterprize, 
and  he  died  at  Shaftlbury  * ; leaving  three  fons,  Sweyn, 
Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  Sweyn,  whom  he  had  by  his 
firft  marriage  with  Alfwen,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hamp- 
fhire,  was  crowned  in  Norway  : Hardicanute,  whom 
Emma  had  born  him,  was  in  poflcflion  of  Denmark  : 
Harold,  who  was  of  the  fame  marriage  with  Sweyn,  was 
at  that  time  in  England, 


HAROLD  HAREFOOT. 


1035.  '"T^HOUGH  Canute,  in  his  treaty  with  Richard, 
J-  duke  of  Normandy,  had  ftipulated,  that  his  children 
by  Emma  fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  had 
either  confidered  himfelf  as  releafed  from  that  engagement 
by  the  death  of  Richard,  or  efteemed  it  dangerous  to  leave 
an  unfcttled  and  newly  conquered  kingdom  in  the  hands 
of  lb  young  a prince  as  Hardicanute ; He  therefore  ap- 
pointed, by  his  will,  Harold  fucceflbr  to  the  crown.  This 
prince  was  befides  prefent,  to  maintain  his  claim  ; he  was 
favoured  by  ail  the  Danes ; and  he  got  immediately  polTef- 
fion  of  his  father’s  treafures,  which  might  be  equally 
ufeful,  whether  he  found  it  neceflary  to  proceed  by  force 
or  intrigue,  in  infuring  his  fuccelfion.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hardicanute  had  the  fufFrages  of  the  Englilh,  who, 
on  account  of  his  being  born  among  them  of  queen  Em- 
ma, regarded  him  as  their  countryman  ; he  was  favoured 
by  the  articles  of  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Normandy ; 
and  above  all,  his  party  was  efpoufed  by  earl  Godwin, 
the  moll  powerful  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  efpecially  in 
the  province  of  Wefl'cx,  the  chief  feat  of  the  ancient 
Englilh.  Affairs  were  likely  to  terminate  in  a civil  war ; 
when,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  nobility  of  both  parties, 
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a compromife  was  made  j and  it  was  agreed,  that  Harold  C A B, 
ihould  enjoy,  together  with  London,  all  the  provinces  -« 

north  of  the  Thames,  while  the  poiTeifion  of  the  fouth 
Ihould  remain  to  Hardicanute ; and  till  that  prince  Ihould 
appear  and  take  poiTeflion  of  his  dominions,  Emma  fixed 
her  refidence  at  Winchefter,  and  elfabliihed  her  authority 
over  her  fon’s  (hare  of  the  partition. 

Meanwhile  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  died  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  being  fucceeded  by  a 
fon,  yet  a minor,  the  two  Englifh  princes,  Alfred  and 
Edward,  who  found  no  longer  any  countenance  or  pro- 
tedlion  in  that  country,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  paying  a vifit,  with  a numerous  retinue,  to  their  mo- 
ther Emma,  who  feemed  to  be  placed  in  a ftate  of  fo 
much  power  and  fplendor  at  Winchefter.  But  the  face 
of  affairs  foon  wore  a melancholy  afp>e£t.  Earl  Godwin 
had  been  gained  by  the  arts  of  Harold,  who  promifed  to 
efpoufe  the  daughter  of  that  nobleman;  and  while  the 
treaty  was  yet  a fecret,  thefe  two  tyrants  laid  a plan  for 
the  deftrudlion  of  the  Englilh  princes.  Alfred  was  invit- 
ed to  London  by  Harold  with  many  profeffions  of  friend- 
(hip  ; but  when  he  had  reached  Guilford,  he  was  fet  upon 
by  Godwin’s  valTals,  about  fix  hundred  of  his  train  were 
murdered  in  the  moft  cruel  manner,  he  himfelf  was  taken 
prifoner,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  condudled  to 
the  monaftery  of  Ely,  where  he  died  foon  after*.  Edward 
and  Emma,  apprized  of  the  fate  which  was  awaiting 
them,  Hed  beyond  fea,  the  former  into  Normandy, 
the  latter  into  Flanders.  While  Harold,  triumphing  in 
his  bloody  policy,  took  polTeflion,  without  refiftance,  of 
all  the  dominions  afligned  to  his  brother. 

t H.  Hunt,  p,  j65t  Ypod.  Neuftr.  p.  434,  Hoveden,  p,  438.  Chron« 
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CHAP.  This  is  the  only  memorable  action,  performed,  during 
^ ‘ . a reign  of  four  years,  by  this  prince,  who  gave  fo  bad  a 

fpecimen  of  his  charafter,  and  whofe  bodily  accomplifh- 
ments  alone  are  known  to  us,  by  his  appellation  of  Harefooty 
which  he  acquired  from  his  agility  in  running  and  walk- 
ing. He  died  on  the  14th  of  April,  1039  ; little  re- 
gretted or  eftcemcd  by  his  fubjccis  j and  left  the  fuccei&on 
open  to  his  brother,  Hardicanute. 


H A R D I C A N U T E. 

Hardicanute,  or  Canute  the  Hardy,  that 
is  the  robuft  (for  he  too  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
bodily  accomplifliments),  though,  by  remaining  fo  long 
in  Denmark,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  fliarc  in  the 
partition  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  abandoned  his  preten- 
fions ; and  he  had  determined,  before  Harold’s  death,  to 
recover  by  arms,  what  he  had  loft,  either  by  his  own 
negligence,  or  by  the  necellity  of  his  affairs.  On  pre- 
tence of  paying  9 vifit  to  the  queen  dowager  in  Flanders, 
he  had  affembled  a fleet  of  fixty  fail,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  a defeent  on  England,  when  intelligence  of  his  bro- 
ther’s death  induced  him  to  fail  immediately  to  London, 
where  he  was  received  in  triumph,  and  acknowledged  king 
without  oppofition. 

The  firft  a<ft  of  Hardicanute’s  government  afforded  his 
fubjedls  a bad  prognoftic  of  his  future  conduift.  He  wqs 
fo  enraged  at  Harold,  for  -depriving  him  of  his  fhare  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  his  brother 
Alfred,  that,  in  an  impotent  defire  of  revenge  againft  the 
dead,  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Thames  : And  when  it  was  found  by  fome  fifher- 
men,  and  buried  in  London,  he  ordered  it  again  to  be 
dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown  again  into  the  river : But  it 
was  fifhed  up  a fecond  time,  and  then  interred  with  grea^t 

fecrecy. 
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fecrecy.  Godwin,  equally  fervile  and  infolent,  fubmit-  ^ P. 
ted  to  be  his  inftrument  in  that  unnatural  and  brutal  adlion.  . ■ 

That  nobleman  knew,  that  he  was  univerfally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  barbarity  exer- 
cifed  on  Alfred,  and  that  he  was  on  that  account  obno- 
xious to  Hardicanute;  and  perhaps  he  hoped,  by  difplaying 
this  rage  againll  Harold’s  memory,  to  juftify  himfelf  from 
having  had  any  participation  in  his  counfels.  But  prince 
Edward,  being  invited  over  by  the  king,  immediately  on 
his  appearance,  preferred  an  accufation  againft  Godwin 
for  the  murder  of  Alfred,  and  demanded  juftice  for  that 
crime.  Godwin,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  king,  made 
him  a magnificent  prefent  of  a galley  with  a gilt  ftern, 
rowed  by  fourfeore  men,  who  wore  each  of  them  a gold  ' 
bracelet  on  his  arm,  weighing  fixteen  ounces,  and  were 
armed  and  clothed  in  the  mofl  fumptuous  manner.  Har- 
dicanute, pleafed  with  the  fplendor  of  this  fpeilacle, 
quickly  forgot  his  brother’s  murder  ; and  on  Godwin’s 
fwearing  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime,  he  allowed 
him  to  be  acquitted. 

Though  Hardicanute,  before  his  accedion,  had  been 
called  over  by  the  vows  of  the  Englilh,  he  foon  loft  the 
afteeftions  of  the  nation  by  his  mifcondudl ; but  nothing 
appeared  more  grievous  to  them,  than  his  renewing  the 
impofition  of  Danegelt,  and  obliging  the  nation  to  pay 
a great  fum  of  money  to  the  fleet,  which  brought  him 
from  Denmark.  The  difeontents  ran  high  in  many 
places  : In  Worcefter  the  populace  rofe,  and  put  to  death 
two  of  the  colledlors.  The  king,  enraged  at  this  oppofi- 
tion,  fwore  vengeance  againft  the  city,  and  ordered  three 
noblemen,  Godwin,  duke  of  Weflex,  Si  ward,  duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  to  exe- 
cute his  menaces  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  They  were 
obliged  to  fet  fire  to  the  city,  and  deliver  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  their  foldiers ; but  they  faved  the  lives  of 
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CHAP,  the  inhabitants ; whom  they  confined  in  a fmall  ifland  ot 
the  Severn,  called  Beverey,  till,  by  their  interceflion, 
they  were  able  to  appeafe  the  king,  and  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  fupplicants. 

T HIS  violent  government  was  of  ftiort  duration.  Har- 
dicanute  died  in  two  years  after  his  accelEon,  at  the  nup- 
tials of  a Daniih  lord,  which  he  had  honoured  with  his 
prefence.  His  ufual  habits  of  intemperance  were  fo  well 
known,  that,  notwithftanding  his  robuft  conftitution, 
his  fudden  death  gave  as  little  furprize,  as  it  did  forrow, 
to  his  fubjedls. 

EDWARD  the  Confessor. 

S04»»  ^ E Englifh,  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  faw  a 

X favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their  liberty, 

. and  for  fhaking  off  the  Danifh  yoke,  under  which  they 

had  fo  long  laboured.  Sweyn,  king  of  Norway,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Canute,  was  abfent ; and  as  the  two  lall 
kings  had  died  without  iflue,  none  of  that  race  prefented 
himfelf,  nor  any  whom  the  Danes  could  fupport  as  fuc- 
ceflbr  to  the  throne.  Prince  Edward  was  fortunately  at 
court  on  his  brother’s  demife  ; and  though  the  defcendants 
of  Edmond  Ironfide  were  the  true  heirs  of  the  Saxon 
family,  yet  their  abfence  in  fo  remote  a country  as  Hun- 
gary, appeared  a fufRcient  reafon  for  their  exclufion,  to  a 
people  like  the  Englifh,  fo  little  accuflomed  to  obferve  a 
regular  order  in  the  fucceffion  of  their  monarchs.  All 
delays  might  be  dangerous  ; and  the  prefent  occahon  muft 
haftily  be  embraced  ; while  the  Danes,  without  concert, 
without  a leader,  aflonifhed  at  the  prefent  incident,  and 
anxious  only  for  their  perfonal  fafety,  durft  not  oppofe 
the  united  voice  of  the  nation. 

But  this  concurrence  of  circumftances  in  favour  of 
Edward,  might  have  failed  of  itseifedl,  had  his  fucceflion 
2 . been 
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teen  oppofed  by  Godwin,  whofe  power,  alliances,  and  C 
abilities  gave  him  a great  influence  at  all  times,  efpeciaU  v. 
Jy  amidft  thofe  fudden  opportunities,  which  always  at- 
tend a revolution  of  government,  and  which,  either  feized 
or  neglofted,  commonly  prove  decifive.  * There  were  op- 
pofite  reafons,  which  divided  men’s  hopes  and  fears  with 
regard  to  Godwin’s  condudf.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
credit  of  that  nobleman  lay  chiefly  in  Weflex,  which 
Was  almoft  entirely  inhabited  by  Englifh  : It  was  there- 
fore prefumed,  that  he  would  fecond  the  wifhes  of  that 
people,  in  reftoring  the  Saxon  line,  and  in  humbling  the 
Danes,  from  whom  he,  as  well  as  they,  had  reafon  to 
dread,  as  they  had  already  felt,  the  moft  grievous  oppref- 
fions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  fubfifted  a declared 
animofity  between  Edward  and  Godwin,  on  account  of 
Alfred’s  murder ; of  which  the  latter  had  publicly  been 
accufed  by  the  prince,  and  which  he  might  believe  fo 
deep  an  offence,  as  could  never,  on  account  of  any  fub- 
fequent  merits,  be  fincerely  pardoned.  But  their  com- 
mon friends  here  interpofed  ; and  reprefenting  the  necef- 
fity  of  their  good  correfpondence,  obliged  them  to  lay 
afide  all  jealoufy  and  rancour,  and  concur  in  reftoring 
liberty  to  their  native  country.  Godwin  only  ftipulated, 
that  Edward,  as  a pledge  of  his  fincere  reconciliation, 
Ihould  promife  to  marry  his  daughter'Editha  ; and  hav- 
ing fortified  himfelf  by  this  alliance,  he  fummoned  a 
general  council  at  Gillingham,  and  prepared  every 
meafure  for  fccuring  the  fucceflion  to  Edward.  The 
Englifh  were  unanimous  and  zealous  in  their  refolu- 
tions  ; the  Danes  were  divided  and  difpirited  : Any 
fmall  oppofition,  which  appeared  in  this  aflembly,  was 
brow-beaten  and  fupprefled ; and  Edward  was  crown- 
ed king,  with  every  demonftration  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion. 

The  triumph  of  the  Englifh,  upon  this  fignal  and  de- 
cillve  advantage,  was  at  firft  attended  with  feme  infult 

and 
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® violence  againft  the  Danes ; but  the  king,  by  the 

«i  -,^1  ■ mildnefs  of  his  charadler,  foon  reconciled  the  latter  to 
his  adminiftration,  and  the  diftin<^ion  between  the  two 
nations  gradually  difappeared.  The  Danes  were  inter- 
fperfed  with  the  Englifli  in  tnoft  of  the  provinces  ; they 
fpoke  nearly  the  fame  language;  they  differed  little  in 
their  manners  and  laws  ; domeflic  diflentions  in  Den- 
mark prevented,  for  fomc  years,  any  powerful  in- 
vafion  from  thence,  which  might  awaken  paft  animoil- 
tie$ ; and  as  the  Norman  conqueif,  which  enfued  foon 
after,  reduced  both  nations  to  equal  fubje£Hon,  there  is 
no  farther  mention  in  hiftory  of  any  difference  between 
them.  The  joy,  however,  of  their  prefent  deliverance 
made  fuch  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  the  Englifh,  that 
they  inftituted  an  annual  feftival  for  celebrating  that  great 
event ; and  it  was  obferved  in  fomc  countries,  even  to  the 
time  of  Spellman 

1'he  popularity  which  Edward  enjoyed  on  his  accef- 
fion,  was  not  deftroyed  by  the  firft  a£t  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  his  refuming  all  the  grants  of  his  immediate  prede- 
ceffors ; an  attempt  which  is  commonly  attended  with 
the  moft  dangerous  confequences.  The  poverty  of  the 
crown  convinced  the  nation,  that  this  a£l  of  violence  was 
become  abfolutcly  neceffar}' ; and  as  the  lofs  fell  chiefly 
*on  the  Danes,  who  had  obtained  large  grants  from  the 
late  kings,  their  countrymen,  on  account  of  their  fervices 
in  fubduing  the  kingdom,  the  Englifh  were  rather  pleafed 
to  fee  them  reduced  to  their  primitive  poverty.  The 
king’s  feverity  alfo  towards  his  mother,  the  queen-dow- 
ager, though  expofed  to  fome  more  cenfure,  met  not 
with  very  general  difapprobation.  He  had  hitherto  lived 
' on  indifferent  terms  with  that  princefs  : He  accufed  her 

of  negledling  him  and  his  brother  during  their  adverfe 
fortune  * : He  remarked,  that,  as  the  fuperior  qualities 

<>  Spell.  GloOki},  in  Terbo  * AsglU  Sacra,  «oI.  i. 
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of  Canute,  and  his  better  treatment  of  her,  had  made  her  C A P. 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  memory  of  Ethelred,  Ihe  alfo  ^ _ _ j 
gave  the  preference  to  her  children  of  the  fecond  bed,  and 
always  regarded  Hardicanute  as  her  favourite.  The  fame 
leafons  had  probably  made  her  unpopular  in  England ; 
and  though  her  bencfadlions  to  the  monks  obtained  her 
the  favour  of  that  order,  the  nation  was  not,  in  general, 
difpleafed  to  fee  her  ftripped  by  Edward  of  immenfe  trea- 
fures  which  fhe  had  amafled.  He  confined  her,  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  in  a monaftery  at  Winchcfter  ; 
but  carried  his  rigour  againff  her  no  farther.  The  ftories 
of  his  accufing  her  of  a participation  in  her  fon  Alfred’s 
murder,  and  of  a criminal  correfpondence  with  the  bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  and  alfo  of  her  juftifying  herfelf  by  tread- 
ing barefoot,  without  receiving  any  hurt,  over  nine  burn- 
ing plough -lhares,  were  the  inventions  of  the  monkifh 
hiftorians,  and  were  propagated  and  believed  from  the 
filly  wonder  of  pofterity  *. 

The  Englilh  flattered  themfelves,  that,  by  the  accef- 
fion  of  Edward,  they  were  delivered  for  ever  from  the 
dominion  of  foreigners ; but  they  foon  found,  that  this 
evil  was  not  yet  entirely  removed.  The  king  had  been 
educated  in  Normandy  5 and  had  contraded  many  inti- 
macies with  the  natives  of  that  country,  as  well  as  an 
affedion  for  their  manners  7'he  court  of  England  was 
foon  filled  with  Normans,  who,  being  diftinguifhed  both 
by  the  favour  of  Edward,  and  by  a degree  of  cultivation 
fuperior  to  that  which  was  attained  by  the  Englifii  in 
thofe  ages,  foon  rendered  their  language,  cuftoms,  and 
laws  fafhionable ' in  the  kingdom.  The  ftudy  of  the 
French  tongue  became  general  among  the  people.  The 
courtiers  affeded  to  imitate  that  nation  in  their  drefs, 
equipage,  and  entertainments;  Even  the  lawyers  em-  ; 

ployed  a foreign  language  in  their  deeds  and  papers*: 

But,  above  all,  the  church  felt  the  influence  and  do- 

* Higden,  p.  *77.  y Ingulf,  p.  6»,  x itig. 
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**  minion  of  thofc  ftrangers  : Ulf  and  William,  two  Non- 
1 I mans,  who  had  formerly  been  the  king’s  chaplains,  were 
created  bilhops  of  Dorchcfter  and  London.  Robert,  a 
Nor/nan  alfo,  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury 
and  always  enjoyed  the  higheft  favour  of  his  maffer,  of 
which  his  abilities  rendered  him  not  unworthy.  And 
though  the  king’s  prudence,  or  his  want  of  authority, 
made  him  confer  almoll  all  the  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments on  the  natives,  the  ecclefiaftical  preferments 
fell  often  to  the  fhare  of  the  Normans ; and  as  the  latter 
polTefl'ed  Edward’s  confidence,  they  had  fecretly  a great 
influence  on  public  affairs,  and  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Englilh,  particularly  of  Earl  Godwin*. 

This  powerful  nobleman,  befides  being  duke  or  earl  of 
Weffex,  had  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Suffex  annexed  to 
his  government.  His  eldeft  fon,  Sweyn,  pofleffed  the 
fame  authority  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  Glocef- 
ter,  and  Hereford;  And  Harold,  his  fecond  fon,  was  duke 
of  Eaft-Anglia,  and  at  the  fame  time  governor  of  Effex. 
The  great  authority  of  this  family  was  fupported  by  im- 
menfe  poffelTions  and  powerful  alliances;  and  the  abili- 
ties, as  v/ell  as  ambition,  of  Godwin  himfelf,  contributed 
to  render  it  fiill  more  dangerous.  A prince  of  greater 
capacity  and  vigour  than  Edward,  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown  under  fuch 
circumilanccs  ; and  as  the  haughty  temper  of  Godwin 
made  him  often  forget  the  refpedl  due  to  his  prince, 
Edward’s  animofity  againft  him  was  grounded  on  perfonal 
as  well  as  political  confiderations,  on  recent  as  well  as  more 
ancient  injuries.  I'be  king,  in  purfuance  of  his  engage- 
ments, had  indeed  married  Editha,  the  daughter  of  God- 
win’; but  this  alliance  became  a frefh  fource  of  en- 
mity between  them.  Edward’s  hatred  of  the  father  was 
transferred  to  that  princefs  ; and  Editha,  though  pof- 

y Chron.  Sax.  p,  j6i*  ^ W4  Malm*  p.  So*  a Chron* 
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fetled  of  many  amiable  accomplifliments,  could  never  ac-  CHAP, 
quire  the  confidence  and  affedion  of  her  huiband.  It  is  p 

even  pretended,  that,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life, 
he  abfiained  from  all  commerce  of  love  with  her ; and 
fuch  was  the  abfurd  admiration  paid  to  ah  inviolable 
chaftity  during  thofe  ages,  that  his  condudl  in  this  par-  1048. 
ticular  is  highly  celebrated  by  the  monkifti  hiftorians, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  his  acquiring  the  title  of  faint 
and  confefibr'’. 

The  moft  popular  pretence  on  which  Godwin  could 
ground  his  difaffe<£lion  to  the  king  and  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  was  to  complain  of  the  influence  of  the  Normans  in 
the  government ; and  a declared  oppofition  had  thence 
arifen  between  him  and  thefe  favourites.  It  was  not  long 
before  this  animofity  broke  into  aiSfion.  Euftace,  count  of 
Bologne^  having  paid  a vifit  to  the  king,  paiTed  by  Dover 
in  his  return : One  of  his  trainj  being  refufed  entrance 
to  a lodging  which  had  been  afligned  himj  attempted 
to  make  his  way  by  force,  and  in  the  conteft  he  wounded 
the  mafter  of  the  houfe.  The  inhabitants  revenged 
this  infult  by  the  death  of  the  ftranger ; the  count  and 
his  train  took  arms,  and  murdered  the  wounded  townf- 
man  ; a tumult  enfued  ; near  twenty  perfons  were  killed 
on  each  fide  ; and  Euftace^  being  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, was  obliged  to  fave  his  life  by  flight  from  the  fury 
of  the  populace.  He  hurried  immediately  to  court,  and 
complained  of  the  ufage  he  had  met  with : The  king  ' 
entered  zealoufly  into  the  quarrel,  and  was  highly  difpleafed 
that  a ftranger  of  fuch  difiindlion,  whom  he  had  invited  over 
to  his  court,  Ihould,  without  any  juft  caufe,  as  he  believed, 
have  felt  fo  fenfibly  the  infolence  and  animofity  of  his 
people.  He  gave  orders  to  Godwin,  in  whofe  govern- 
ment Dover  lay,  to  repair  immediately  to  the  place,  and  to 

^ W,  Malm.  p.  80.  HigdcD,  p.  277.  Abbas  Rieval.  p.  366,  377.  Matth. 

Well.p.  22t.  Cbron.  Thom*  W)kc9|  p.  ix.  Anglia  Sacra,  vul.  i.p.  241. 
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CHAP,  punift  the  inhabitants  for  the  crime ; But  Godwin,  who 
. ' . defired  rather  to  encourage,  than  reprefs  the  popular  difcon- 

tents  againil  foreigners,  refufed  obedience,  and  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  riot  on  the  count  of  Bo- 
logne,  and  his  retinue'.  Edward,  touched  in  fofenfiblea 
point,  faw  the  necelEty  of  exerting  the  royal  authority  ; and 
he  threatened  Godwin,  if  he  perfifted  in  his  difobedience, 
to  make  him  feel  the  utmoft  effc<£l-s  of  his  refentment. 

The  earl,  perceiving  a rupture  to  be  unavoidable,  and 
pleafed  to  embark  in  a caufe  where  it  was  likely  he 
ihould  be  fupported  by  his  countrymen,  made  prepara- 
tions for  his  own  defence,  or  rather  for  an  attack  on  Ed- 
ward. Under  pretence  of  repreffing  fomc  diforders  on  the 
Welfli  frontier,  he  fecretly  aflembled  a great  army,  and 
was  approaching  the  king,  who  refided,  without  any  mi- 
litary force,  and  without  fufpicion,  at  Glocefter  Ed- 
ward applied  for  proteiffion  to  Siward,  duke  of  North- 
umberland, and  Lcofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  two  powerful 
noblemen,  whofe  jealoufy  of  Godwin’s  greatnefs,  as  well 
as  their  duty  to  the  crown,  engaged  them  to  defend  tbt- 
king  in  this  extremity.  They  haftened  to  him  with  fuck 
of  their  followers  as  they  could  aflcmble  on  a fudden ; and 
finding  the  danger  much  greater  than  they  had  at  firft  ap- 
prehended, they  iflued  orders  for  muftering  all  the  forces 
within  their  refpedtive  governments,  and  for  marching 
them  without  delay  to  the  defence  of  the  king’s  perfon  and 
authority.  Edward,  meanwhile,  endeavoured  to  gain  time 
by  negociation  5 while  (jodwin,  who  thought  the  king 
entirely  in  his  power,  and  who  was  willing  to  fave  appear- 
ances, fell  into  the  fnare ; and  not  fcnfible  that  he  ought 
to  have  no  farther  referve  after  he  had  proceeded  fo  far, 
he  loft  the  favourable  opportunity  of  rendering  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  government. 

c C(iron.  Sjx  p.  16.5.  W.  M'-Im*  p.  8l»  Hlgdcili  p.  X79. 
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T HE  Englifli,  though  they  had  no  high  idea  of  Ed-  c p. 

ward’s  vigour  and  capacity,  bore  him  great  affeflion  on  . 1 

account  of  his  humanity,  juftice,  and  piety,  as  well  as 
the  long  race  of  their  native  kings  from  whom  he 
was  defcended  ; and  they  haftened  from  all  quarters  to 
defend  him  from  the  prefent  danger.  His  army  was  now 
fo  confiderable,  that  he  ventured  to  take  the  held ; and 
marching  to  London,  he  fummoned  a great  council  to 
judge  of  the  rebellion  of  Godwin  and  his  fons.  Thefe 
noblemen  pretended  at  firft  that  they  were  willing 
to  Hand  tlieir  trial ; but  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  make  their  adherents  perfift  in  rebellion,  they  of- 
fered to  come  to  London,  provided  they  might  re- 
ceive hoftages  for  their  fafety  : This  propofal  being  re- 
jeiAcd,  they  were  obliged  to  difnand  the  remains  of  their 
forces,  and  have  recourfe  to  flight.  Baldwin,  earl  of 
Flanders,  gave  protedion  to  Godwin  and  his  three  Tons, 

Gurth,  Sweyn,  and  Tofti ; the  latter  of  whom  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  that  prince  j Harold  and  Leofwin, 
two  others  of  his  fons,  took  flielter  in  Ireland.  The  eftates 
of  the  father  and  fons  were  confifcated : Their  govern- 
ments were  given  to  others : Queen  Editha  was  confined 
in  a monaftery  at  Warewel:  And  the  greatnefs  of  this 
family,  once  fo  formidable,  feemed  now  to  be  totally 
fupplanted  and  overthrown. 

But  Godwin  had  fixed  his  authority  on  too  firm  a 
bafis,  and  he  was  too  flrongly  fupported  by  alliances 
both  foreign  and  domeftic,  not  to  occafion  farther  difturb- 
ances,  and  make  new  efforts  for  his  re-eftablifhment. 

The  earl  of  Flanders  permitted  him  to  purcbafe  and  hire 
(hips  within  his  harbours  ; and  Godwin,  having  manned 
them  with  his  followers,  and  with  free-booters  of  all  na- 
tions, put  to  fea,  and  attempted  to  make  a defcent  at 
Sandwich.  The  king,  informed  of  his  preparations,  bad 
equipped  a confiderable  fleet,  much  fuperigr  to  that  of 
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c enemy ; and  the  earl  haftily,  before  their  appearance, 

■ ‘ , made  his  retreat  into  the  Flemilh  harbours'.  The  Eng-i 

lifli  court,  allured  by  the  prefent  fecurity,  and  deftitute 
of  all  vigorous  counfcls,  allowed  the  feamen  to  dilband, 
and  the  fleet  to  go  to  decay  ^ ; while  Godwin,  expedling 
this  event,  kept  his  men  in  readinefs  for  adlion.  He  put 
to  fea  immediately,  and  failed  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Harold  with  a fquadron  which  that 
nobleman  had  colle(51ed  in  Ireland.  He  was  now  mafter 
of  the  fea ; and  entering  every  harbour  in  the  fouthern 
coaft,  he  feized  all  the  fhips  and  fummoned  his  follow- 
ers in  thofe  counties,  which  had  fo  long  been  fubjeft  to 
his  government,  to  aflift  him  in  procuring  juftice  to 
himfelf,  his  family,  and  his  country,  againft  the  tyranny 
of  foreigners.  Reinforced  by  great  numbers  from  all 
quarters,  he  entered  the  Thames ; and  appearing  before 
London,  threw  every  thing  into  confufion.  The  king 
alone  feemed  refolute  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity ; but  the  interpofition  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  many 
of  whom  favoured  Godwin’s  pretenfions,  made  Edward 
hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation ; and  the  feigned 
humility  of  the  earl,  who  difclaimed  all  intentions  of  of- 
fering violence  to  his  fovereign,  and  defired  only  to  juftify 
himfelf  by  a fair  and  open  trial,  paved  the  way  for  his 
more  eafy  admilfion.  It  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould 
give  hoftages  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  that  the  pri- 
mate and  all  the  foreigners  Ihould  be  banilhed  : By  this 
treaty,  the  prefent  danger  of  a civil  war  was  obviated, 
but  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  confiderably  impaired, 
or  rather  entirely  annihilated.  Edward,  fenfible  that  he 
had  not  power  fufficient  to  fecure  Godwin’s  hoftages  in 
England,  fcnt  them  over  to  his  kinfman,  the  young  duke 
of  Normandy. 

' Sim.  Dun.  p.  ig6.  f Chron.  S«.  p.  i66.  g Ibid, 
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Godwin’s  death,  which  happened  foon  after,  while  he  ^ h^a  P, 
was  fitting  at  table  with  the  king,  prevented  him  from  ^ ^ i 
farther  eftablilhing  the  authority  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  from  reducing  Edward  to  {fill  greater  fubjcdtion  *. 

He  was  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  Weflex,  Sufl'ex,  , 

Kent,  and  Effex,  and  in  the  office  of  Reward  of  the 
houfchold,  a place  of  great  power,  by  his  fon,  Harold, 
who  was  adluated  by  an  ambition  equal  to  that  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  was  fuperior  to  him  in  addrefs,  in  inllnuation, 
and  in  virtue.  By  a modeft  and  gentle  demeanor,  he  ac., 
quired  the  good-will  of  Edward ; at  leaft,  foftened  that 
hatred  which  the  prince  had  fo  long  borne  his  family  ’’ ; 
and  gaining  every  day  new  partizans  by  his  bounty  and 
affability,  he  proceeded,  in  a more  filent,  and  therefore  a 
more  dangerous  manner,  to  the  encreafe  of  hi?  authority. 

The  king,  who  had  not  fufficient  vigour  diredlly  to  op- 
pofe  his  progrefs,  knew  of  no  other  expedient  than  that 
hazardous  one,  of  raifing  him  a rival  in  the  family  of 
Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  whofe  fon,  Algar,  was  invefted 
with  the  government  of  Eaft- Anglia,  which,  before  the  ba- 
nifhment  of  Harold,  had  belonged  to  the  latter  nobleman. 

But  this  policy,  of  balancing  oppoflte  parties,  required  a 
more  Ready  hand  to  manage  it  than  that  of  Edward, 
and  naturally  produced  faftion,  and  even  civil  broils, 
among  nobles  of  Rich  mighty  and  independent  authority. 

Algar  was  foon  after  expelled  his  government  by  the  in- 
trigues and  power  of  Harold  ; but  being  protedfed  by 
Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
as  well  as  by  the  power  of  his  father,  Leofric,  he  obliged 
Harold  to  fubmitto  an  accommodation,  and  was  reinRated 
in  the  government  of  Eafl-Anglia.  This  peace  was  not 
of  long  duration  : Harold,  taking  advantage  of  Leofric’* 
death,  which  happened  foon  after,  expelled  Algar  anew, 
and  baniflied  him  the  kingdom  : And  though  that  noble- 
man made  a frefii  irruption  into  EaR-Anglia  with  art 

See  bon  [EJ  it  the  end  of  the  volume.  •>  Broir  pton,  p.  948. 
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C P.  army  of  Norwegians,  and  over -ran  the  country,  his  death 
■ — ■ foon  freed  Harold  from  the  pretenfions  of  fo  dangerous  a 
rival.  Edward,  the  eldell  fon  of  Algar,  was  indeed  ad- 
vanced to  the  government  of  Mercia ; but  the  balance, 
which  the  king  defired  to  cftablifti  between  thofe  potent 
families,  was  wholly  loft,  and  the  influence  of  Harold 
greatly  preponderated. 

*'55'  The  death  of  Siward,  duke  of  Northumberland,  made 
the  way  ftill  more  open  to  the  ambition  of  that  nobleman. 
Siward,  bcfidcs  his  other  merits,  had  acquired  honour  to 
England,  by  his  fuccefsful  conduit  in  the  only  foreign 
enterprize  undertaken  during  the  reign  of  Edward.  Dun- 
, can,  king  of  Scotland,  was  a prince  of  a gentle  difpofi- 
tion,  but  poflefled  not  the  genius  requifite  for  governing 
a country  fo  turbulent,  and  fo  much  infefted  by  the  in- 
trigues and  animoflties  of  the  great.  Macbeth,  a power- 
ful nobleman,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  not  content 
with  curbing  the  king’s  authority,  carried  ftill  farther  his 
pcftilent  ambition  : He  put  his  fovereign  to  death ; chaced 
Malcolm  Kenmorc,  his  fon  and  heir,  into  England;  and 
ufurped  the  crown.  Siward,  whofe  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  Duncan,  embraced,  by  Edward’s  orders,  the  pro- 
te£Uon  of  this  diftrelled  family:  He  marched  an  army 
into  Scotland ; and  having  defeated  and  killed  Macbeth 
in  battle,  he  reftored  Malcolm  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
ceftors  This  fervice,  added  to  his  former  conneiftions 
with  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  brought  a great  accef- 
fion  to  the  authority  of  Siward  in  the  north ; but  as  he 
had  loft  his  eldeft  fon,  Ofberne,  in  the  a£lion  with  Mac- 
beth, it  proved  in  the  iflue  fatal  to  his  family.  His  fe- 
cond  fon,  Walthoef,  appeared,  on  his  father’s  death,  too 
young  to  be  entrufted  with  the  government  of  Northum- 

•>  W.  M.lm.  p.  79.  Hovedeo,  p,  .j4j.  Chton.  Mailr.  p.  158.  Bu- 
cbanaoi  p.  115.  edit*  1715* 
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berland ; and  Harold’s  influence  obtained  that  dukedonx 
for  his  own  brother  Tofti. 

There  are  two  circumftances  related  of  Siward,  which 
difcover  his  high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  his  martial  difpofl-' 
tion.  When  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  his  fon  Of- 
berne’s  death,  he  was  inconfolable ; till  he  heard  that 
the  wound  was  received  in  the  bread,  and  that  he  had 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  the  a(Slion.  When  he 
found  his  own  death  approaching,  he  ordered  his  fervants 
to  clothe  him  in  a complete  fuit  of  armour ; and  fitting 
ereft  on  the  couch,  with  a fpear  in  his  hand,  declared, 
that,  in  that  pofture,  the  only  one  worthy  of  a warrior, 
he  would  patiently  await  the  fatal  moment. 

The  king,  now  worn  out  with  cares  and  infirmities, 
felt  himfclf  far  advanced  in  the  decline  of  life  ; and  having 
no  ifllie  himfelf,  began  to  think  of  appointing  a fucceflbr 
to  the  kingdom.  He  fent  a deputation  to  Hungary,  to 
invite  over  his  nephew,  Edward,  fon  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, and  the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  Saxon  line. 
That  prince,  whofe  fucceifion  to  the  crown  would  have 
been  eafy  and  undifputed,  came  to  England  with  his  chil- 
dren, Edgar,  furnamed  Atheling,  Margaret  and  Chriili- 
na  ; but  his  death,  which  happened  a few  days  after  his 
arrival,  threw  the  king  into  new  difficulties.  He  faw, 
that  the  great  power  and  ambition  of  Harold  had  tempted 
him  to  tliink  of  obtaining  pofTeffion  of  the  throne  on  the 
firft  vacancy,  and  that  Edgar,  on  account  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  was  very  unfit  to  oppofe  the  preten- 
fions  of  fo  popular  and  entcrprifing  a rival.  The  animo- 
fity,  which  he  had  long  borne  to  earl  Godwin,  made  him 
averfe  to  the  fucceffion  of  his  fon  ; and  he  could  not, 
without  extreme  reludance,  think  of  an  cncreafe  of  gran- 
deur to  a family  which  had  rifen  on  the  ruins  of  royal 
authority,  and  which,  by  the  murder  of  Alfred,  his  bro- 
ther, had  contributed  fo  much  to  the  weakening  of  thfe 
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P-  Saxon  line.  In  this  uncertainty,  he  fecretly  caft  his  eye ' 
» — ■ towards  his  kinfman,  William  duke  of  Normandy,  as  the 
only  perfon  whofe  power,  and  reputation,  and  capacity, 
could  fupport  any  deftination,  which  he  might  make  in 
his  favour,  to  the  exclufion  of  Harold  and  his  family 
This  famous  prince  was  natural  fon  of  Robert  duke 
of  Normandy,  by  Harlotta,  daughter  of  a tanner  in  Fa- 
laife'‘,  and  was  very  early  elfablifhed  in  that  grandeur* 
from  which  his  birth  feemed  to  have  fet  him  at  fo  great  a 
diflance.  While  he  was  but  nine  years  of  age,  his  father 
had  refolvcd  to  undertake  a pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem  j a 
fafliionable  a£t  of  devotion,  which  had  taken  place  of  the 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  was  attended 
with  more  difEculty  and  danger,  and  carried  thofe  re- 
ligious adventurers  to  the  firft  fources  of  Chriftianity,  ap- 
peared to  them  more  meritorious.  Before  .his  departure, 
he  allemblcd  the  ftates  of  the  dutchy ; and  informing 
them  of  his  defign,  he  engaged  them  to  fwear  alle- 
giance to  his  natural  fon,  William,  whom,  as  he  had 
no  legitimate  iHue,  he  intended,  in  cafe  he  fliould  die  in 
the  pilgrimage,  to  leave  fucceflbr  to  his  dominions '.  As 
he  was  a prudent  prince,  he  could  not  but  forefee  the 
great  inconveniencies  which  muft  attend  this  journey,  and 
this  fettlemcnt  of  his  fuccedion ; arifing  from  the  perpetual 
turbulency  of  the  great,  the  claims  of  other  branches  of 
the  ducal  family,  and  the  power  of  the  French  monarch  : 
But  all  thefe  confiderations  were  furmounted  by  the  pre- 
vailing zeal  for  pilgrimages ; and,  probably,  the  more 
important  they  were,  the  more  would  Robert  exult  in 
I'acrificing  them  to  what  he  imagined  to  be  his  religious 
duty. 

This  prince,  as  he  had  apprehended,  died  in  his  pil- 
grimage ; and  the  minority  of  his  fon  was  attended  with 
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;kll  thofe  diforders  which  were  almoft  unavoidable  in  C a P- 
that  fituation.  The  licentious  nobles,  freed  from  the  ^ 

awe  of  fovereign  authority,  broke  out  into  perfonal  ani- 
mofities  againft  each  other,  and  made  the  whole  country 
a fcene  of  war  and  devaftation  Roger,  count  of  Toni, 
and  Alain,  count  of  Britanny,  advanced  claims  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Hate ; and  Henry  I.  king  of  France, 
thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  reducing  the  power 
of  a vaflal,  who  had  originally  acquired  his  fettlemcnt  in  fo 
violent  and  invidious  a manner,  and  who  had  long  ap- 
peared formidable  to  his  fovereign  The  regency  efta- 
blilhed  by  Robert  encountered  great  difficulties  in  fupport- 
ing  the  government  under  this  complication  of  dangers  j 
and  the  young  prince,  when  he  came  to  maturity,  found 
himfelf  reduced  to  a very  low  condition.  But  the  great 
qualities,  which  he  foon  difplayed  in  the  field  and  in  the 
cabinet,  gave  encouragement  to  his  friends,  and  ftruck  a 
terror  into  his  enemies.  He  oppofed  himfelf  on  all  fides 
againft  his  rebellious  fubjeifts,  and  againft  foreign  in- 
vaders ; and  by  his  valour  ahd  conduct  prevailed  in  every 
aftion.  He  obliged  the  French  king  to  grant  him  peace 
on  reafonable  terms  j he  expelled  all  pretenders  to  the  fo- 
vereignty ; and  he  reduced  his  turbulent  barons  to  pay 
fubmiffion  to  his  authority,  and  to  fufpend  their  mutual 
animofitics.  The  natural  feverity  of  his  temper  appeared 
in  a rigorous  adminiftration  of  juftice  ; and  having  found 
the  happy  effefts  of  this  plan  of  government,  without 
which  the  laws  in  thofe  ages  became  totally  impotent,  he 
regarded  it  as  a fixed  maxim,  that  an  inflexible  condu£l 
was  the  firft  duty  of  a fovereign. 

The  tranquillity  which  he  had  eftablilhed  in  his  do- 
minions, had  given  William  Icifure  to  pay  a vifit  to  the 
king  of  England  during  the  time  of  Godwin’s  banilh- 
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^ **’  received  in  a manner  fuitabic  to  the 

V — ^— 1.|‘  great  reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  to  the  relation 
by  which  he  was  conneded  with  Edward,  and  to  the 
obligations  which  that  prince  owed  to  his  family  p.  On 
the  return  of  Godwin,  and  the  expuldon  of  the  Norman 
favourites,  Robert,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  had,  be- 
fore his  departure,  perfuaded  Edward  to  think  of  adopt- 
ing William  as  his  fucceflbr  ; a counfel,  which  was  fa- 
voured by  the  king’s  averfion  to  Godwin,  his  prepollef- 
fions  for  the  Normans,  and  his  efteem  of  the  duke. 
'I’hat  prelate,  therefore,  received  a commilHon  to  inform 
William  of  the  king’s  intentions  in  his  favour;  and  he 
was  the  firft  perfon  that  opened  the  mind  of  the  prince 
to  entertain  thofe  ambitious  hopes’.  But  Edward,  ir- 
refolute  and  feeble  in  his  purpofe,  finding  that  the  Eng- 
li(h  would  more  eafily  acquiefee  in  the  reftoration  of  the 
Saxon  line,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  invited  his  brother’s 
defeendants  from  Hungary,  with  a view  of  having  them 
recognized  heirs  to  the  crown.  The  death  of  his  ne- 
phew, and  the  inexperience  ind  unpromifing  qualities  of 
young  Edgar,  made  him  refume  his  former  intentions  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  ; though  his  averfion  to 
hazardous  enterprizes  engaged  him  to  poftpone  the  exe- 
cution, and  even  to  keep  his  purpofe  fccret  from  all  his 
minifters. 

Harold,  mean  while,  proceeded,  after  a more  open 
manner,  in  encreafing  his  popularity,  in  gfiablilhing  his 
power,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  his  advancement  on 
the  firft  vacancy  ; an  event  which,  from  the  age  and  in- 
firmities of  the  king,  appeared  not  very  diftant.  But 
there  was  ftill  an  obftacle,  which  it  was  requifite  for  him 
previoufly  to  overcome.  Earl  Godwin,  when  reftored  to 
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his  power  and  fortune,  had  given  hoftages  for  his  good  C P. 

behaviour  ; and  among  the  reft  one  fon  and  one  grandfon,  ■ . 

whom  Edward,  for  greater  fccurity,  as  has  been  related, 
had  configned  to  the  cuftody  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

Harold,  though  not  aware  of  the  duke’s  being  his  competi- 
tor, was  uncafy  that  fuch  near  relations  Ihould  be  detained 
prifoners  in  a foreign  country ; and  he  was  afraid,  left 
William  fhould,  in  favour  of  Edgar,  retain  thefe  pledges 
as  a check  on  the  ambition  of  any  other  pretender.  He 
teprefented,  therefore,  to  the  king,  his  unfeigned  fubmif- 
fion  to  royal  authority,  his  fteady  duty  to  his  prince,  and 
the  little  neceffity  there  was,  after  fuch  a uniform  trial 
of  his  obedience,  to  detain  any  longer  thofe  hoftages 
who  had  been  required  on  the  firft  compofing  of  civil 
difeords.  By  thefe  topics,  enforced  by  his  great  power, 
he  extorted  the  king’s  confent  to  releafe  them  j and  in 
order  to  effect  his  purpofe,  he  immediately  proceeded, ' 
with  a numerous  retinue,  on  his  journey  to  Normandy. 

A tempeft  drove  him  on  the  territory  of  Guy  count  of 
Ponthieu,  who,  being  informed  of  his  quality,  immedi- 
ately detained  him  prifoner,  and  demanded  an  exorbitant 
fum  for  his  ranfom.  Harold  found  means  to  convey  in- 
telligence of  his  fituation  to  the  duke  of  Normandy;  and 
reprefented,  that,  while  he  was  proceeding  to  hh  court, 
in  execution  of  a commiflion  from  the  king  of  England, 
he  had  met  with  this  harfli  treatment  from  the  mercenary 
difpofition  of  the  count  of  Ponthieu. 

WjLtiAM  was  immediately  fenfibleof  the  importance 
of  the  incident.  He  forefaw,  that,  if  he  could  once 
gain  Harold,  either  by  favours  or  menaces,  his  way  to 
the  throne  of  England  would  be  open,  and  Edward  would 
meet  with  no  farther  obftacle  in  executing  the  favourable 
intentions  which  he  had  entertained  in  his  behalf.  He  fent, 
therefore,  a mefle tiger  to  Gay,  in  order  to  demand  the 
liberty  of  his  prifoner ; and  that  nobleman,  not  daring 
to  refufe  fo  great  a prince,  put  Harold  into  the  hands  of 
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CHAP,  the  Normati,  who  condudtcd  him  to  Roiien.  William 

III.  ... 

^ ■ j received  him  with  every  demonftration  of  refpciSI  and 

friendfhip;  and  after  fhowing  himfelf  difpofed  to  comply 
with  his  dcfire,  in  delivering  up  the  hoftages,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  difclofing  to  him  the  great  fecret,  of 
his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  of  the  will 
which  Edward  intended  to  make  in  his  favour.  He  de- 
fircd  the  afliftanee  of  Harold  in  perfedling  that  defign  j 
he  made  profelfions  of  the  utmoft  gratitude  in  return  for 
fo  great  an  obligation  ; he  promifed  that  the  prefent  gran- 
deur of  Harold’s  family,-  which  fupported  itfelf  with  dif- 
ficulty under  the  jcaloufy  and  hatred  of  Edward,  Ihould 
receive  new  encreafe  from  a fucceflbr,  who  would  be  fo 
greatly  beholden  to  him  for  his  advancement.  Harold 
was  furprized  at  this  declaration  of  the  duke  ; but  being 
fenfiblc  that  he  fhould  never  recover  his  own  liberty, 
much  lefs  that  of  his  brother  and  nephew,  if  he  refufed 
the  demand,  he  feigned  a compliance  with  William,  re- 
nounced all  hopes  of  the  crown  for  himfelf,  and  profefl'cd 
his  fincere  intention  of  fupporting  the  will  of  Edward, 
and  feconding  the  pretenfions  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
William,  to  bind  him  faftcr  to  his  interells,  befides  offer- 
ing him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  required  him 
to  take  an  oath,  that  he  would  fulfil  his  promifes  j and 
in  order  to  render  the  oath  more  obligatory,  he  employed 
an  artifice,  well  fuited  to  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition 
of  the  age.  He  fecretly  conveyed  under  the  altar,  on 
which  Harold  agreed  to  fwear,  the  reliques  of  fome  of 
the  mofl:  revered  martyrs  j and  when  Harold  had  taken 
the  oath,  he  fliowed  him  the  reliques,  and  admonilhed 
him  to  obferve  religioufly  an  engagement  which  had 
been  ratified  by  fo  tiemendous  a fandlion'.  The  Englifh 
nobleman  was  aftoniflicd  ; but  diilembling  his  concern, 
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lie  renewed  the  fame  profeflions,  and  was  difmifled  with  CHAP, 
all  the  marks  of  mutual  confidence  by  the  duke  of  Nor-  ■ . 

mandy. 

When  Harold  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  his  ambition 
fuggefted  cafuiftry  fufficient  to  juftify  to  him  the  violation 
of  an  oath,  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  fear, 
and  which,  if  fulfilled,  might  be  attended  with  the  fub- 
je(5fion  of  his  native  country  to  a foreign  power.  He 
continued  ftill  to  pradlife  every  art  of' popularity  ; to  en- 
creafe  the  number  of  his  partizans ; to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  Englifli  to  the  idea  of  his  fucceffion ; to 
revive  their  hatred  of  the  Normans  ; and,  by  an  oftenta- 
tion  of  his  power  and  influence,  to  deter  the  timorous 
Edward  from  executing  his  intended  dellination  in  favour 
of  William.  Fortune,  about  this  time,  threw  two  in- 
cidents in  his  way,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  acquire 
general  favour,  and  to  encrcafe  the  chaia£fer  which  he 
had  already  attained,  of  virtue  and  abilities. 

The  Welfh,  though  a lefs  formidable  enemy  than  the 
Danes,  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  infeft  the  weftern 
borders  ; and  after  committing  fpoil  on  the  low  countries, 
they  ufually  made  a hafly  retreat  into  their  mountains, 
where  they  were  ftielteied  from  the  purfuit  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  were  ready  to  feizc  the  firft  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  their  depredations.  Griffith,  the 
reigning  prince,  had  greatly  diftingui/hed  himfelf  in  thofe 
incurfions;  and  his  name  had  become  fo  terrible  to  the 
Englifli,  that- Harold  found  he  could  do  nothing  more, 
acceptable  to  the  public,  and  more  honourable  for  him-  " 
felf,  than  the  fuppreffing  of  fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  He 
formed  the  plan  of  an  expedition  againft  Wales ; and 
having  prepared  fome  light-armed  foot  to  purfue  the  na- 
tives into  their  faftnefles,  fome  cavalry  to  fcour  the  open 
country,  and  a fquadron  of  fhips  to  attack  the  fea-coaft, 
he  employed  at  once  all  thefe  forces  againft  the  Welfli, 
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® profecuted  his  advantages  with  vigour,  made  no  intermif- 

■ ^ ■ fion  in  his  afTaults,  and  at  laft  reduced  the  enemy  to  fuch 

diftrefs,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  their  total  dellrudlion, 
they  made  a facrifice  of  their  prince,  whofe  head  they  cut 
off,  and  fent  to  Harold  ; and  they  were  content  to  receive 
'as  their  fovereigns  two  Welih  noblemen  appointed  by 
Edward  to  rule  over  them.  The  other  incident  was  no 
lefs  honourable  to  Harold. 

Tosti,  brother  of  this  nobleman,  who  had  been  created 
duke  of  Northumberland,  being  of  a violent,  tyran- 
nical temper,  had  afted  with  fuch  cruelty  and  injuffice^ 
that  the  inhabitants  rofe  in  rebellion,  and  chafed  him 
from  his  government.  Morcar  and  Edwin,  two  brothers, 
who  poffcffed  great  power  in  thofe  parts,  and  who 
“were  grandfons  of  the  great  duke,  Leofric,  concurred  in 
the  infurreftion ; and  the  former,  being  ele£led  duke, 
advanced  with  an  army  to  oppofe  Harold,  who  was 
commiflioned  by  the  king  to  reduce  and  chaftifethe  North- 
umbrians. Before  the  armies  came  to  adlion,  Morcar, 
well  acquainted  with  the  generous  difpofition  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  commander,  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  own  condu6t. 
He  reprcfented  to  Harold,  that  Tofti  had  behaved  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  the  Aation  to  which  he  was  advanced, 
and  no  one,  not  even  a brother,  could  fupport  fuch 
tyranny,  without  participating,  in  fome  degree,  of  the 
infamy  attending  it ; that  the  Northumbrians,  accuffomed 
to  a legal  adminiilration,  and  regarding  it  as  their  birth- 
right, were  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  king,  but  required  a 
governor  who  would  pay  regard  to  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges j that  they  had  been  taught  by  their  anceftors,  that 
death  was  preferable  to  fervitude,  and  had  taken  the 
field  determined  to  perifii,  rather  than  fuffer  a renewal  of 
thofe  indignities  to  which  they  had  fo  long  been  expofed; 
and  they  trufted  that  Harold,  on  refledlion,  would  not 
defend  in  another  that  violent  conduct,  from  which  he 
himftif,  in  his  own  government,  had  always  kept  at  fo 
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great  a diftance.  This  vigqrous  remonftrance  was  ac-  c h^a  P. 
companicd  with  fuch  a detail  of  faifls,  fo  well  fupported,  ■ _ / 

that  Harold  found  it  prudent  to  abandon  his  brother’s 
caufe ; and  returning  to  Edward,  he  perfuaded  him  to 
pardon  the  Northumbrians,  and  to  confirm  Morcar  in  the 
government.  He  even  married  the  filler  of  that  noble- 
man ‘ ; and  by  his  intereft  procured  Edwin,  the  younger 
brother,  to  be  eleded  into  the  government  of  Mercia. 

Tofli  in  a rage  departed  the  kingdom,  and  took  Ihelter 
in  Flanders  with  Earl  Baldwin,  his  father-in-law. 

By  this  marriage,  Harold  broke  all  meafures  with  the 
duke  of  Normandy  j and  William  clearly  perceived,  that 
he  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  oaths  and  promifes  which 
he  had  extorted  from  him.  But  the  Englilh  nobleman 
was  now  in  fuch  a fituation,  that  he  deemed  it  no 
longer  necellary  to  diflemble.  He  had,  in  his  condudl 
towards  the  Northumbrians,  given  fuch  a fpecimen 
of 'his  moderation  as  had  gained  him  the  alFeiSlions  of 
his  countrymen.  He  faw,  that  almoll  all  England  was 
engaged  in  his  interells  ; while  he  himfelf  poflelTed  the 
government  of  Wellex,  Morcar  that  of  Northumberland, 
and  Edwin  that  of  Mercia.  He  now  openly  afpired  to 
the  fucceffion  ; and  infilled,  that,  fince  it  was  necellary, 
by  the  confeffion  of  all,  to  fet  afide  the  royal  family,  on 
account  of  the  imbecility  of  Edgar,  the  foie  furviving  heir, 
there  was  no  one  fo  capable  of  filling  the  throne  as  a 
nobleman  of  great  power,  of  mature  age,  of  long  expe- 
rience, of  approved  courage  and  abilities,  who,  being  a - 
native  of  the  kingdom,  would  elFcdlually  fecure  it  againll 
the  dominion  and  tyranny  of  foreigners.  Edward,  broken 
with  age  and  infirmities,  faw  the  difficulties  too  great  for 
him  to  encounter;  andthough  his  inveterate  prepoflelfions 
kept  him  from  feconding  the  pretenfions  of  Harold,  he 
took  but  feeble  and  irrefolute  Heps  for  fecuring  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  duke  of  Normandy  ♦.  While  he  continued 

• Order.  Vitalir,  p.  491.  • See  note  [F  ] at  the  end  of  the  rolume. 
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in  this  uncertainty,  he  was  furprifed  by  ficknefs,  which 
brought  him  to  his  grave,  on  the  fifth  of  January  io6fi, 
in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign. 

This  prince,  to  whom  the  monks  give  the  title  of 
faint  and  confeflbr,  was  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  line  that 
ruled  in  England.  Though  his  reign  was  peaceable 
and  fortunate,  he  owed  his  profperity  lefs  to  his  own  abi- 
lities than  to  the  conjunctures  of  the  times.  The  Danes, 
employed  in  other  enterprizes,  attempted  not  thofe  incur- 
fions  which  had  been  fo  troublefome  to  all  his  predecef- 
fors,  and  fatal  to  fome  of  them.  The  facility  of  his 
difpofition  made  him  acquiefce  under  the  government  of 
Godwin  and  his  fon  Harold ; and  the  abilities,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  thefe  noblemen,  enabled  them,  while 
they  were  entrufted  with  authority,  to  preferve  domeftic 
peace  and  tranquillity.  The  moft  commendable  circum- 
fiance  of  Edward’s  government,  was  his  attention  to  the 
adminifiration  of  jufiice,  and  his  compiling  for  that  pur- 
pofe  a body  of  laws,  which  he  colleCled  from  the  laws  of 
Ethelbert,  Ina,  and  Alfred.  This  compilation,  though 
now  loft  (for  the  laws  that  pafs  under  Edward’s  name 
were  compofed  afterwards  “),  was  long  the  obJeCl  of 
affcClion  to  the  Englifli  nation. 

Edward  the  Confeflbr  was  the  firft  that  touched  for 
the  king’s  evil ; The  opinion  of  his  fanClity  procured  be- 
ief  to  this  cure  among  the  people  : His  fucceflbrs  regard- 
ed it  as  a part  of  their  ftate  and  grandeur  to  uphold  the 
fame  opinion.  It  has  been  continued  down  to  our  timej 
'and  the  practice  was  firft  dropped  by  the  prefent  royal 
family,  who  obCcrved,  that  it  could  no  longer  give  amaze- 
ment even  to  the  populace,  and  was  attended  with  ridi- 
cule in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  underftanding. 

• Spelm.  in  rerbo  Btllht, 
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HAROLD  had  fo  well  prepared  matters  before  the  1066. 

death  of  Edward,  that  he  immediately  ftepped 
into  the  vacant  throne  ; and  his  accelEon  was  attended 
with  as  little  oppofition  and  difturbance,  as  if  he  had  fuc> 
ceeded  by  the  moft  undoubted  hereditary  title.  The  citi- 
tens  of  London  were  his  zealous  partizans  : The  bilhopS 
and  clergy  had  adopted  his  caufe : And  all  the  powerful 
nobility,  connefted  with  him  by  alliance  or  friendfliip, 
willingly  feconded  his  pretenfions.  The  title  of  Edgar 
Atheling  was  fcarccly  mentioned  ; much  lefs,  the  claim 
of  the  duke  of  Normandy:  And  Harold,  aflembling  his 
partizans,  received  the  crown  from  their  hands,  without 
waiting  for  the  free  deliberation  of  the  ftates,  or  regularly 
fubmitting  the  quellion  to  their  determination  *.  If 
any  were  averfe  to  this  meafure,  they  were  obliged 
to  conceal  their  fentiments  j and  the  new  prince,  taking 
a general  filence  for  confent,  and  founding  his  title  on 
the  fuppofed  fuffrages  of  the  people,  which  appeared 
unanimous,  was,  on  the  day  immediately  fucceeding 
Edward’s  death,' crowned  and  anointed  King,  by  Aldred, 
archbilhop  of  York.  The  whole  nation  feemed  joyfully 
to  acquiefce  in  his  elevation. 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  danger,  which  the  king  difco- 
vered,  came  from  abroad,  and  from  his  own  brother, 

Tofti,  who  had  fubmitted  to  a voluntary  banifliment  in 
Flanders.  Enraged  at  the  fuccefsful  ambition  of  Harold, 
to  which  he  himfelf  had  fallen  a vi£lim,  he  filled  the  court 
^ Baldwin  with  complaints  of  the  injufiice  which  he  had 

* G.  Pia.  p.  ,58.  Ypcd.  Neuft.  p,  436.  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  492. 

M.  Wtft.  p,  2,1,  W.  Malm.  p.  93.  Ingulf,  p.  68.  Bronopton,  p.  957. 

I Knyjhion,  p.  2339.  H.  Hunt.  p.  110.  Many  of  the  hiftoriant  fay,  that 
Harold  waa  regularly  eledled  by  the  nates  i Some,  that  Edward  left  him  hii 
factelTor  by  will, 
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c P.  fuffered  : He  engaged  the  intereft  of  that  family  againft  his 
^ . brother ; He  endeavoured  to  form  intrigues  with  fome  of 
the  difeontented  nobles  in  England  : He  fenthis  emiflaties 
to  Norway,  in  order  to  rouze  to  arms  the  freebooters  of 
. that  kingdom,  and  to  excite  their  hopesof  reaping  advantage 
from  the  unfettled  ftate  of  affairs  on  the  ufurpation  of  the 
new  king : And  that  he  might  render  the  combination 
more  formidable,  he  made  a journey  to  Normandy ; in 
cxpedlation  that  the  duke,  who  had  married  Matilda, 
another  daughter  of  Baldwin,  would,  in  revenge  of  his 
own  wrongs,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Tofti,  fccond,  by  his 
counfels  and  forces,  the  projcdled  invafion  of  England 
The  duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  firft  received  intelli* 
gence  of  Harold’s  intrigues  and  acceffion,  had  been 
moved  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  indignation ; but  that  he 
might  give  the  better  colour  to  his  pretenfions,  he  fent 
an  embaffy  to  England,  upbraiding  that  prince  with  his 
breach  of  faith,  and  funtmoning  him  to  refign  immedi- 
ately pollefllon  of  the  kingdom.  Harold  replied  to  the 
Norman  ambaffadors,  that  the  oath,  with  which  he  was 
reproached,  had  been  extorted  by  the  well-grounded  fear 
of  violence,  and  could  never,  for  that  reafon,  be  regarded 
as  obligatory : That  he  had  had  no  commillion,  either  from 
the  late  king  or  the  ftates  of  England,  who  alone  could 
difpofe  of  the  crown,  to  make  any  tender  of  the  fuccellion 
to  the  duke  of  Normandy  ; and  if  he,  a private  perfon, 
had  afiinncd  fo  much  authority,  and  had  even  voluntarily 
fworn  to  fupport  the  duke’s  pretenfions,  the  oath  was  un- 
lawful, and  it  was  his  duty  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity 
of  breaking  it  •,  That  he  had  obtained  the  crown  by  the 
unanimous  fuffrages  of  the  people  ; and  fhould  prove  him- 
fclt  totally  unworthy  of  their  favour,  did  he  not  ftrenuoufly 
maintain  thole  national  liberties,  with  whofe  protedlion 
they  had  entrufted  him : And  that  the  duke,  if  he  made  any 
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attempt  by  force  of  arms,  fliould  experience  the  power  of  C H^A  p, 
an  united  nation,  conduced  by  a prince,  who,  fenfible  ■ 
of  the  obligations  impofed  on  him  by  his  royal  dignity, 
was  determined,  that  the  fame  moment  ihould  put  a pe- 
riod to  his  life  and  to  his  government 

This  anfwer  was  no  other  than  William  expe£led ; 
and  he  had  previoufly  fixed  his  refolution  of  making  an 
attempt  upon  England.  Confulting  only  his  courage, 
his  refentment,  and  his  ambition,  he  overlooked  all  the 
difficulties  infeparable  from  an  attack  on  a great  king- 
dom by  fuch  inferior  force,  and  he  faw  only  the  circum- 
ftances  which  would  facilitate  his  enterprize.  He  con- 
fiJered  that  England,  ever  fmee  the  accelfion  of  Canute* 
bad  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity,  during  a period  of  near 
fifty  years  ; and  it  would  require  time  for  its  foldiers, 
enervated  by  long  peace,  to  learn  difeipline,  and  its  generals 
experience.  He  knew,  that  it  was  entirely  unprovided 
with  fortified  towns,  by  which  it  could  prolong  the  war  ; 
but  mull  venture  its  whole  fortune  in  one  decifive  adlion 
againft  a veteran  enemy,  who,  being  once  mailer  of  the 
field,  would  be  in  a condition  to  overrun  the  kingdom. 

He  faw  that  Harold,  though  he  had  given  proofs  of  vigour 
and  bravery,  had  newly  mounted  a throne,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  fa£tion,  from  which  be  had  excluded  a very 
ancient  royal  family,  and  which  was  likely  to  totter  under 
him  by  its  own  inllability,  much  mofe  if  ihaken  by  any 
violent  external  impulfe.  And  he  hoped,  that  the  very 
circumftance  of  his  eroding  the  fea,  quitting  his  own 
country,  and  leaving  himfelf  no  hopes  of  retreat ; as  it 
would  allonifh  the  enemy  by  the  boldnefs  of  the  enter- 
prize, would  infpirit  hjs  foldiers  by  defpair,  and  rouze 
them  to  fuftain  the  reputation  of  the  Norman  arms. 

The  Norrnans,  as  they  had  Iqng  been  diflinguilhed  by 
valour  among  all  the  European  nations,  had  at  this  time 

r W,  Malm.  p.  99.  Higden,  p.  185.  Maiib.  Weft,  p,  az*.  DeGeft. 
incerto  auiUic,  p.  331. 
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attained  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  military  glory.  Befides  ac- 
quiring by  arms  fuch  a noble  territory  in  France,  befides 
defending  it  againft  continual  attempts  of  the  French 
monarch  and  all  its  neighbours,  befides  exerting  many 
ai3s  of  vigour  under  their  prefent  fovereign  ; they  had, 
about  this  very  time,  revived  their  ancient  fame,  by  the 
mod  hazardous  exploits,  and  the  mod:  wonderful  fuc- 
cefles,  in  the  other  extremity  of  Europe.  A few  Nor- 
man adventurers  in  Italy  had  acquired  fuch  an  afeendant, 
not  only  over  the  Italians  and  Greeks,  but  the  Germans 
and  Saracens,  that  they  expelled  thofe  foreigners,  pro- 
cured to  themfelves  ample  eftablilhments,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily®. 
Thcfc  enterprizes  of  men,  who  were  all  of  them  vallals 
in  Normandy,  many  of  them  baniihed  for  fa£Iion  and 
rebellion,  excited  the  ambition  of  the  haughty  William  ; 
who  difdained,  after  fuch  examples  of  fortune  and  valour, 
to  be  deterred  from  making  an  attack  on  a neighbouring 
country,  where  he  could  be  fupported  by  the  whole  force 
of  his  principality. 

The  fituation  alfo  of  Europe  infpired  William  with 
hopes,  that,  befides  his  brave  Normans,  he  might  employ 
againft  England  the  flower  of  the  military  force,  which 
was  difperfed  in  all  the  neighbouring  ftates.  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  progrefs  of  the 
feudal  inftitutions,  were  divided  and  fubdivided  into  many 
principalities  and  baronies  ; and  the  poflelTors,  enjoying 
the  civil  jurifdidlion  within  themfelves,  as  well  as  the 
right  of  arms,  afted,  in  many  refpedls,  as  independent 
fovercigns,  and  maintained  their  properties  and  privileges, 
lefs  by  the  authority  of  laws,  than  by  their  own  force  and 
valour.  A military  fpirit  had  univerfally  diffufed  itfelf 
throughout  Europe;  and  the  feveral  leaders,  whofe  minds 
v;cre  elevated  by  their  princely  fituation,  greedily  em- 
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braced  the  moft  hazardous  enterprizes  j and  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  nothing  from  their  infancy  but  recitals  of  the  ■ |„  _ - -■ 
fuccefs  attending  wars  and  battles,  they  were  prompted, 
by  a natural  ambition  to  imitate  thofe  adventures,  which 
they  heard  fo  much  celebrated,  and  which  were  fo  much' 
exaggerated  by  the  credulity  of  the  age.  United,  how- 
ever loofely,  by  their  duty  to  one  fuperior  lord,  and  by 
their  connexions  with  the  great  body  of  the  community 
to  which  they  belonged,  they  defired  to  fpread  their  fame 
each  beyond  his  own  diftrid: ; and  in  all  aflemblies,  whe- 
ther inftituted  for  civil  deliberations,  for  military  expe- 
ditions, or  merely  for  fliow  and  entertainment,  to  outfhine 
each  other  by  the  reputation  of  ftrength  and  prowefs. 

Hence  their  genius  for  chivalry;  hence  their  impatience 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  ; and  hence  their  readinefs  to 
embark  in  any  dangerous  enterprize,  how  little  foever 
interefted  in  its  failure  or  fuccefs. 

William,  by  his  power,  his  courage,  and  his  abili- 
ties, had  long  maintained  a pre-eminence  among  thofe 
haughty  chieftains  ; and  every  one  who  defired  to  figna- 
lize  himfelf  by  his  addrefs  in  military  exercifes,  or  hit 
valour  in  action,  had  been  ambitious  of  acquiring  a re- 
putation in  the  court  and  in  the  armies  of  Normandy. 
Entertained  with  that  hofpitality  and  courtefy  which 
diftinguifhed  the  age,  they  had  formed  attachments  with 
the  prince,  and  greedily  attended  to  the  profpefts  of  the 
fignal  glory  and  elevation  which  he  promifed  them  in 
return  for  their  concurrence  in  an  expedition  againft  Eng- 
land. The  more  grandeur  there  appeared  in  the  attempt^ 
the  more  it  fuited  their  romantic  fpiric ; The  fame  of 
the  intended  invafion  was  already  difFufed  every  where ; 
Multitudes  crowded  to  tender  to  the  duke  their  fervice, 
with  that  of  their  vaflaft  and  retainers ' : And  William 
found  lefs  difficulty  in  completing  his  levies,  than  in 

* Gul,  Pif^aTcnfi!,  p,  198* 
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® I*  chufing  the  moft  veteran  forces,  and  in  rejedling  the  offers 
» 11-^-  ‘ of  thofe,  who  were  impatient  to  acquire  fame  under  fo 
renowned  a leader. 

Besides  thcfe  advantages,  which  William  owed  to 
his  perfonal  valour  and  good  condud ; he  was  indebted 
to  fortune  for  procuring  him  fome  affiftance,  and  alfo  for 
removing  many  obftacles,  which  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  cxpedf  in  an  undertaking,  in  which  all  his  neighbours 
were  fo  deeply  interefted.  Conan,  count  of  Britanny, 
was  his  mortal  enemy  : In  order  to  throw  a damp  upon 
the  duke’s  enterprize,  he  chofe  this  conjun&ure  for  reviv- 
ing his  claim  to  Normandy  itfelf ; and  he  required,  that, 
in  cafe  of  William’s  fuccefs  againft  England,  the  pof- 
feflion  of  that  dutchy  Ihould  devolve  to  him  . But  Co- 
nan died  fuddenly  after  making  this  demand  ; and  Hoel, 
his  fucceffbr,  inftead  of  adopting  the  malignity,  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  the  prudence  of  his  predeceflbr,  zeal- 
oufy  feconded  the  duke’s  views,  and  fent  his  cldeff  fon, 
Alain  Fergant,  to  ferve  under  him  with  a body  of  five 
thoufand  Britons.  The  counts  of  Anjou  and  of  Flan- 
ders encouraged  their  fubjedls  to  engage  in  the  expedi-. 
tion  ; and  even  the  court  of  France,  though  it  might 
juftly  fear  the  aggrandizement  of  fo  dangerous  a vaflal, 
purfued  not  its  intereffs  on  this  occafion  with  fufficient 
vigour  and  refolution,  Philip  I.,  the  reigning  monarch, 
was  a minor  j and  William,  having  communicated  his 
project  to  the  council,  having  defired  affiftance,  and 
offered  to  do  homage,  in  cafe  of  his  fuccefs,  for  the  crown 
of  England,  was  indeed  openly  ordered  to  lay  afide  all 
thoughts  of  the  enterprize  ; but  the  earl  of  Flanders,  his 
father-in-law,  being  at  the  head  of  the  regency,  favoured 
, under  hand  his  levies,  and  fecretjy  encouraged  the  adven- 
turous nobility  to  inliff  under  the  ffaqdard  of  the  dqke  of 
Normandy. 
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The  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  befides  openly  giving  all  his  ® p. 
vaflals  permilHon  to  embark  in  this  expedition,  which  fo  ■ - _ j 

much  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe,  promifed  his  pro- 
tection to  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  during  the  abfence  of 
the  prince,  and  thereby  enabled  him  to  employ  his  whole 
force  in  the  invafion  of  England  But  the  moft  import- 
ant ally,  whom  William  gained  by  his  negociations,  was 
the  pope,  who  had  a mighty  influence  over  the  ancient 
barons,  no  lefs  devout  in  their  religious  principles,  than 
valorous  in  their  military  enterprizes.  The  Roman  pon- 
tiff, after  an  infenfible  progrefs  during  feveral  ages  of 
darknefs  and  ignorance,  began  now  to  lift  his  head 
openly  above  all  the  princes  of  Europe  ; to  aifume  the 
office  of  a mediator,  or  even  an  arbiter,  in  the  quarrels 
of  the  greateft  monarchs ; to  interpofe  in  all  fecular 
affairs ; and  to  obtrude  his  di£fates  as  fovereign  laws  on 
his  obfequious  difciples.  It  was  a fufficient  motive  to 
Alexander  II.  the  reigning  pope,  for  embracing  Wil- 
liam’s quarrel,  (hat  he  alone  had  made  an  appeal  to  his 
tribunal,  and  rendered  him  umpire  of  the  difpute  between 
him  and  Harold  ; but  there  were  other  advantages  which, 
that  pontiff  forefaw,  muft  refult  from  the  conqueft  of 
England  by  the  Norman  arms.  That  kingdom,  though 
at  lirft  converted  by  Romifh  miffionaries,  though  it  had 
afterwards  advanced  fome  farther  Heps  towards  fubjedion 
to  Rome,  maintained  Hill  a conftderable  independence 
in  its  eccleftaHical  adminiHration  ; and  forming  a world 
withjn  itfelf,  entirely  feparated  from  the  refl  of  Europe,  it 
had  hitherto  proved  inacceffible  to  thofe  exorbitant  claims 
which  fupported  the  grandeur  of  the  papacy.  Alexander 
therefore  hoped,  that  the  French  and  Norman  barons, 
if  fuccefsful  in  their  enterprize,  might  import  into  that 
country  a more  devoted  reverence  to  the  holy  fee,  and 
bring  the  Englifh  churches  to  a nearer  conformity  with 
thofe  of  the  continent.  He  declared  immediately  in 
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CHAP,  favour  of  William’s  claim  ; pronounced  Harold  a perjured 
. , ^ ' ufurper ; denounced  excommunication  againft  him  and 
his  adherents  ; and  the  more  to  encourage  the  duke  of 
Normandy  in  his  enterprize,  he  fent  him  a confecrated 
banner,  and  a ring  with  one  of  St.  Peter’s  hairs  in  it 
Thus  were  all  the  ambition  and  violence  of  that  invafion 
covered  over  fafely  with  the  broad  mantle  of  religion. 

. The  greateft  difficulty,  which  William  had  to  encoun- 

ter in  his  preparations,  arofe  from  his  own  fubjefts  in 
Normandy.  The  ftates  of  the  dutchy  were  aflembled  at 
Liflebonne  5 and  fupplies  being  demanded  for  the  intended 
enterprize,  which  promifed  fo  much  glory  and  advantage 
to  their  country,  there  appeared  a reludance  in  many 
members,  both  to  grant  Aims  fo  much  beyond  the  com- 
mon meafure  of  taxes  in  that  age,  and  to  fct  a precedent 
of  performing  their  military  fervicc  at  a diAance  from  their 
own  country.  The  duke,  finding  it  dangerous  to  folicit 
them  in  a body,  conferred  feparately  with  the  richeft  in- 
dividuals in  the  province  ; and  beginning  with  thofe  on 
whofe  affections  he  moft  relied,  he  gradually  engaged  all 
of  them  to  advance  the  Aims  demanded.  The  count  of 
Longueville  fecondtd  him  in  this  negociationj  as  did  the 
count  of  Mortaigne,  Odo  bifhop  of  Baieux,  and  efpeci- 
ally  William  Fitz-Ofborne,  count  of  Breteiiil,  and  con- 
ftable  of  the  dutchy.  Every  perfon,  when  he  himfelf 
was  once  engaged,  endeavoured  to  bring  over  others  5 
and  at  laft  the  ftates  themfelves,  after  ftipulating  that  this 
conceflion  fhould  be  no  precedent,  voted,  that  they 
would  alfift  their  prince  to  the  utmoft  in  his  intended 
enterprize 

William  had  now  aflembled  a fleet  of  3000  veflels, 
great  and  fmall  and  had  feledled  an  army  of  60,000 

i Biker,  p.  11.  edit.  i6S4.  e Cimden.  intred.  ad  Biittnn. 

p.  111.  id  edit,  Gibf.  Veiflejjin,  p.  175,  f Gul,  Cemet.  lib.  7. 
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men  from  among  thofe  numerous  fupplies  which, from  chap. 
every  quarter  folicited  to  be  received  into  his  litrvice.  The  . j 
camp  bore  a fplendid,  yet  a martial  appearance,  from  the 
difeipline  of  the  men,  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  horfes, 
the  luftre  of  the  arms,  and  the  accoutrements  of  both ; but 
above  all,  from  the  high  names  of  nobility  who  engaged 
under  the  banners  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  The  moft 
celebrated  were  Euftace  count  of  Boulogne,  Aimeri  dc 
Thouars,  Hugh  d’Eftaples,  William  d’Evreux,  Geoffrey 
de  Rotrou,  Roger  de  Beaumont,  William  de  Warenne, 

Roger  de  Montgomery,  Hugh  de  Grantmefnil,  Charles 
Martel,  and  Geoffrey  Giffard  *.  To  thefe  bold  chieftains 
William  held  up  the  fpoils  of  England  as  the  prize  of  their 
valour;  and  pointing  to  the oppofite  fiiore,  called  to  them, 
that  there  was  the  field,  on  which  they  mull  ereA  trophies 
to  their  name,  and  fix  their  eftablilhmcnts. 

While  he  was  making  thefe  mighty  preparations,  the 
duke,  that  he  might  encreafe  the  number  of  Harold’s 
enemies,  excited  the  inveterate  rancour  of  Tofti,  and 
encouraged  him,  in  concert  with  Harold  Halfager,  king 
of  Norway,  to  infeft  the  coafts  of  England.  Tofti,  hav- 
ing colledted  about  fixty  veflels  in  the  ports  of  Flanders, 
put  to  fea  ; and  after  committing  fome  depredations  on  the 
fouth  and  call  coafts,  he  failed  to  Northumberland,  and 
was  there  joined  by  Halfager,  who  came  over  with  a 
great  armament  of  three  hundred  fail.  The  combined 
fleets  entered  the  Humber,  and  difembarked  the  troops, 
who  began  to  extend  their  depredations  on  all  fides  ; 
when  Morcar  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Edwin  earl 
of  Mercia,  the  king’s  brothers-in-law,  haying  haftily 
collecled  fome  forces,  ventured  to  give  them  battle.  The 
action  ended  in  the  defeat  and  flight  of  thefe  two 
poblemen. 

f Ordericus  Vtul't,  p.  501* 
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CHAP.  Harold,  informed  of  this  defeat,  haftened  with  ah 
. f army  to  the*  protcdion  of  his  people  ; and  exprefled  the 

utmoft  ardour  to  fliow  himfelf  worthy  of  the  crown 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  This  prince, 
though  he  was  not  fcnfible  of  the  full  extent  of  his  dan- 
ger, from  the  great  combination  againd  him,  had  em- 
ployed every  art  of  popularity  to  acquire  the  afFedlions  of 
the  public ; and  he  gave  fo  many  proofs  of  an  equitable 
and  prudent  adminiftration,  that  the  EngliHi  found  no 
reafon  to  repent  the  choice  which  they  had  made  of  a 
fovereign.  They  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  join  his 
{landard  ; and  as  foon  as  he  reached  the  enemy  at  Stand- 
ford,  he  found  himfelf  in  a condition  to  give  them 
Stpt.  *5.  battle.  The  adlion  was  bloody  ; but  the  vidlory  was  de- 
cifive  on  the  fide  of  Harold,  and  ended  in  the  total  rout  of 
the  Norvegians,  together  with  the  death  of  Tofti  and 
Halfager.  Even  the  Norvegian  fleet  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Harold  ; who  had  the  generofity  to  give  prince  Olave, 
the  fan  of  Halfager,  his  liberty,  and  allow  him  to  depart 
with  twenty  veflels.  But  he  had  fcarcely  time  to  rejoice 
for  this  vidtory,  when  he  received  intelligence,  that  the 
duke  of  Normandy  was  landed  with  a great  army  in  the 
fouth  of  England. 

7'he  Norman  fleet  and  army  had  been  aflembled,  early 
in  the  fummer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  river  Dive,  and 
all  the  troops  had  been  inftantly  embarked  } but  the  winds 
proved  long  contrary,  and  detained  them  in  that  har- 
bour. The  authority,  however,  of  the  duke,  the  good 
difcipline  maintained  among  the  feamen  and  foldiers,  and 
the  great  care  in  fupplying  them  with  prorifions,  had 
prevented  any  diforder ; when  at  laft  the  wind  became 
favourable,  and  enabled  them  to  fail  along  the  coaft,  till 
they  reached  St.  Valori.  There  were,  however,  feveral 
vellels  loft  in  this  fhort  paflage ; and  as  the  wind  again 
proved  contrary,  the  army  began  to  imagine,  that  heaven 

had 
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had  declared  againft  them,  and  that,  notwithftanding  the  C ” **• 

pope’s  benedidion,  they  were  deftined  to  certain  deftruc-  I—  J —* 
tion.  Thefe  bold  warriors,  who  defpifed  real  dangers,  were 
very  fubje£t  to  the  dread  of  imaginary  ones  ; and  many 
of  them  began  to  mutiny,  fome  of  them  even  to  defert 
their  colours ; when  the  duke,  in  order  to  fupport  their  ' 
drooping  hopes,  ordered  a procelSon  to  be  made  with  the 
reliques  of  St.  Valori'',  and  prayers  to  be  faid  for  more 
favourable  weather.  The  wind  inftantly  changed ; and 
as  this  incident  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  feaft  of  St. 

Michael,  the  tutelar  faint  of  Normandy,  the  foldiers, 
fancying  they  faw  the  hand  of  heaven  in  all  thefe  concur- 
ring circumftances,  fet  out  with  the  greateft  alacrity : 

They  met  with  no  oppofition  on  their  paflage  : A great 
fleet,  which  Harold  had  alTembled,  and  which  had  cruized 
all  fummer  off  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  had  been  difmifled,  on 
his  receiving  falfe  intelligence  that  William,  difeouraged 
by  contrary  winds  and  other  accidents,  had  laid  afide  his 
preparations.  The  Norman  armament,  proceeding  in 
great  order,  arrived,  without  any  material  lofs,  at  Peven- 
fey  in  Suflex;  and  the  army  quietly  difembarked.  The 
duke  himfelf,  as  he  leaped  on  Ihore,  happened  to  flumble 
and  fall  j but  had  the  prefence  of  mind,  it  is  faid,  to  turn 
the  omen  to  his  advantage,  by  calling  aloud,  that  he  had 
taken  polTeflion  of  the  country.  And  a foldier,  running  to 
a neighbouring  cottage,  plucked  fome  thatch,  which,  as 
if  giving  him  feizine  of  the  kingdom,  he  prefented  to  his 
general.  The  joy  and  alacrity  of  William  and  his  whole 
army  was  fo  great,  that  they  were  nowife  difeouraged,  even 
when  they  heard  of  Harold’s  great  vidory  over  the  Nor- 
vegians ; They  feemed  rather  to  wait  with  impatience  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy. 

The  viaory  of  Harold,  though  great  and  honourable, 
had  proved  in  the  main  prejudicial  to  his  interefts,  and 

1.  Higden,  p.  28j.  Ordtr.ViuUs,  p.  500.  Mstth.  P«n,  edit.  Parifit. 
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may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  fuiii.  Hd 
^ loft  many  of  his  braved  officers  and  foldiers  in  the  aiftion  ; 
and  he  difguded  the  reft,  by  refufing  to  diftribute  the 
Norvcgian  fpoils  among  them  : a conduit  which  was 
little  agreeable  to  his  ufual  gcncrofity  of  temper;  but 
which  his  defire  of  fparing  the  people,  in  the  war  that 
impended  over  him  from  the  dulce  of  Normandy,  had 
probably  occafioned.  He  hafteued  by  quick  marches  to 
reach  this  new  invador ; but  though  he  was  reinforced  at 
London  and  other  places  with  fredi  troops,  he  found  him- 
fclf  alfo  weakened  by  the  defertion  of  his  old  foldiers, 
who  from  fatigue  and  difcontent  fecretly  withdrew  from 
their  colours.  His  brother  Gurth,  a man  of  bravery  and 
conduit,  began  to  entertain  apprehcnfions  of  the  event ; 
and  remonftrated  with  the  king,  that  it  would  be  better 
policy  to  prolong  the  war  ; at  Icaft,  to  fpare  his  own 
perfon  in  the  ailion.  He  urged  to  him,  that  the  defpe- 
rate  fituation  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  made  it  requifite 
for  that  prince  to  bring  matters  to  a fpeedy  decifion,  and 
put  his  whole  fortune  on  the  iflue  of  a battle  ; but  that 
the  king  of  England,  in  his  own  country,  beloved  by  his 
fubjeits,  provided  with  every  fupply,  had  more  certain 
and  Icfs  dangerous  means  of  enfuring  to  himfelf  the  vic- 
tory : That  the  Norman  troops,  elated  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  higheft  hopes,  and  feeing,  on  the  other,  no  re- 
fource  in  cafe  of  a difeomfiture,  would  fight  to  the  laft 
e.xtrcmity  ; and  being  the  flower  of  all  the  warriors  of  the 
continent,  muft  be  regarded  as  formidable  to  the  Englifh  : 
That  if  their  firft  fire,  which  is  always  the  moft  dan- 
gerous, were  allowed  to  languifh  for  want  of  aiftion  ; 
if  they  were  harafied  with  fmall  Ikirmilhes,  ftraitened  in 
provifions,  and  fatigued  with  the  bad  weather  and  deep 
roads  during  the  winter-fcafon,  which  was  approaching, 
they  muft  fall  an  eafy  and  a bloodlefs  prey  to  their  enemy  : 
That  if  a general  action  were  delayed,  the  Englifh,  fen- 
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ilble  of  the  imminent  danger,  to  which  their  properties,  ^ 

'as  well  as  liberties,  were  expofed  from  thofe  rapacious  in-  ^ ' . 

vaders,  would  ballen  from  all  quarters  to  his  afliftance, 
and  would  render  his  army  invincible  : That,  at  leaft,  if 
he  thought  it  neceflary  to  hazard  a battle,  he  ought  not 
to  expofe  his  own  perfon ; but  referve,  in  cafe  of  difaflrous 
accidents,  fome  refource  to  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  kingdom  : And  that  having  once  been  fo  unfortu- 
nate, as  to  be  conftrained  to  fwear,  and  that  upon  tlie 
holy  reliques,  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  it  were  better  that  the  command  of  the  army 
(hould  be  entrufted  to  another,  who,  not  being  hound  by 
thofe  facred  ties,  might  give  the  foldiers  more  aiTured 
hopes  of  a profperous  iffiie  to  the  combat. 

Harold  was  deaf  to  all  thefe  remonftrances : Elated 
with  his  paft  profperity,  as  well  as  ftimulated  by  his  na- 
tive courage,  he  refolved  to  give  battle  in  perfon ; and 
for  that  purpofe  he  drew  near  to  the  Normans,  who  had 
removed  their  camp  and  fleet  to  Haftings,  where  they 
fixed  their  quarters.  He  was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs,  that 
he  fent  a mcflage  to  the  duke,  promifing  him  a fura  of 
money,  if  he  would  depart  the  kingdom  without  effufion 
of  blood  : But  his  offer  was  rejedled  with  difdain ; and  • 
William,  not  to  be  behind  with  his  enemy  in  vaunting, 
fent  him  a meflage  by  fome  monks,  requiring  him  either 
to  refign  the  kingdom,  or  to  hold  it  of  him  in  fealty,  or 
to  fubmit  their  caufe  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope,  or 
to  fight  him  in  fingle  combat.  Harold  replied,  that  the 
God  of  battles  would  foon  be  the  arbiter  of  all  their  dif- 
ferences *. 


T HE  Englifh  and  Normans  now  prepared  thcmfelves  14th  oao- 
for  this  important  decifion ; but  the  afpe<S  of  things,  on 
the  night  before  the  battle,  was  very  different  in  the  two 
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camps.  The  Englilh  fpent  the  time  in  riot,  and  jollity^ 
» - ^ and  diforder  ; the  Normans  in  filcnce,  and  in  prayer,  and 
in  the  other  funSions  of  their  religion  On  the  morn- 
ing, tlie  duke  called  together  the  moft  confiderable  of  his 
commanders,  and  made  them  a fpeech  fuitable  to  the  oc- 
cafion.  He  reprefented  to  them,  that  the  event,  which 
they  and  he  had  long  wilhed  for,  was  approaching ; the 
whole  fortune  of  the  war  now  depended  on  their  fwords, 
and  would  be  decided  in  a Angle  adlion : That  never  army 
had  greater  motives  for  exerting  a vigorous  courage,  whe- 
they  they  confidered  the  prize  which  would  attend  their 
vidlory,  or  the  inevitable  deftrudion  which  muft  erifue 
upon  their  difcomfiturc  : That  if  their  martial  and  Vete- 
ran bands  could  once  break  thofe  raw  foldiers,  who  had 
xaflily  dared  to  approach  them,  they  conquered  a king- 
dom at  one  blow,  and  were  juftly  entitled  to  all  its  pof- 
fefllons  as  the  reward  of  their  profperous  valour  : That, 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  remitted  in  the  lead  their  wonted 
prowefs,  an  enraged  enemy  hung  upon  their  rear,  the  fea 
met  them  in  their  retreat,  and  an  ignominious  death  was 
the  certain  puniftiment  of  their  imprudent  cowardice: 
That,  by  colleding  fo  numerous  and  brave  a hoft,  he  had 
enfured  every  human  means  of  conqueft ; and  the  com- 
mander of  the  enemy,  by  his  criminal  condud,  had  given 
him  juft  caufc  to  hope  for  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  in 
whofe  hands  alone  lay  the  event  of  wars  and  battles : And 
that  a perjured  ufurper,  anathematized  by  the  fovereign 
pontiff",  and  confeious  of  his  own  breach  of  faith,  would 
be  ftruck  with  terror  on  their  appearance,  and  would 
prognofticate  to  himfelf  that  fate  which  his  multiplied 
crimes  had  fo  juftly  merited The  duke  next  divided 
his  army  into  three  lines : The  firft,  led  by  Mont- 
gomery, confifted  of  archers  and  light  armed  infantry: 

k W.  M>ltn.  p.  loi.  DfGeft.  Angl.  p.  331.  I H.  Hunt,  p,  j6S. 
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The  fecond,  commanded  by  Martel,  was  compofed  of  his  ^ a p. 
braved  battalions,  heavy  armed,  and  ranged  in  clofe  or- 
der:  His  cavalry,  at  whofe  head  he  placed  himfelf,  formed 
the  third  line ; and  were  fo  difpofed,  that  they  dretched 
beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked  each  wing  of  the  ar- 
my”*. He  ordered  the  fignal  of  battle  to  be  given  j and  the 
whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and  finging  the  hymn  or 
fong  of  Roland,  the  famous  peer  of  Charlemagne",  ad- 
vanced in  order,  and  with  alacrity,  towards  the  enemy. 

Harold  had  feized  the  advantage  of  a rifing  ground, 
and  having  likewife  drawn  fome  trenches  to  fecure  his 
flanks,  he  refolved  to  dand  upon  the  defenfive,  and  to 
avoid  all  aftion  with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  infe- 
rior. The  Kentilh  men  were  placed  in  the 'van  ; a pod 
which  they  had  always  claimed  as  their  due : The  Lon- 
doners guarded  the  dandard  : And  the  king  himfelf,  ac- 
companied by  his  two  valiant  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leof- 
win,  difmounting,  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  in- 
fantry, and  exprefled  his  refolution  to  conquer,  or  to  perifh 
in  the  aflion.  The  fird  attack  of  the  Normans  was  de- 
fperate,  but  was  received  with  equal  valour  by  the  Eng-r 
li/h ; and  after  a furious  combat,  which  remained  long 
undecided,  the  former,  overcome  by  the  difliculty  of  the 
ground,  and  hard  prefled  by  the  enemy,  began  fird 
to  relax  their  vigour,  then  to  retreat  j and  confufion 
was  fpreading  among  the  ranks,  when  William,  who 
found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  dedrudfion,  hadened  with 
a fele<d  band  to  the  relief  of  his  difmayed  forces.  His 
prefence  redored  the  adfion  ; the  Englifh  were  obliged  to 
retire  with  lofs  ; and  the  duke  ordering  his  fecond  line 
to  advance,  renewed  the  attack  with  frefli  forces  and  with 
redoubled  courage.  Finding  die  enemy,  aided  by 
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CHAP,  the  advantage  of  ground,  and  animated  by  the  cMmple 
■ ^ . of  their  prince,  ftill  made  a vigorous  rcfiftance,  he  tried  a 

flratagem,  which  was  very  delicate  in  its  management, 
but  which  feemed  advifablc  in  his  defperate  fituation, 
where,  if  he  gained  not  a dccillve  vidtory,  he  was  totally 
undone:  He  commanded  his  troops  to  make  a hafty  re- 
treat, and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  ground  by  the 
appearance  of  flight.  The  artifice  fucceeded  againll  thofc 
unexperienced  foldiers,  who,  heated  by  the  adlion,  and  fan- 
guine  in  their  hopes,  precipitately  followed  the  Normans 
into  the  plain.  William  gave  orders,  that  at  once  the 
infantry  Ihould  face  about  upon  their  purfuers,  and  the 
cavalry  make  an  aflault  upon  their  wings,  and  both  of 
them  puifue  the  advantage,  which  the  furprize  and  terror 
of  the  enemy  mud  give  them  in  that  critical  and  decifive 
moment.  The  Englifli  were  repulfed  with  great  flaugh- 
ter,  and  driven  back  to  the  hill ; where,  being  rallied 
by  the  bravery  of  Harold,  they  were  able,  notwith- 
flanding  their  lofs,  to  maintain  the  poft  and  continue  the 
combat.  The  duke  tried  the  fame  ftratagem  a fecond 
time  with  the  fame  fuccefs ; but  even  after  this  double 
advantage,  he  dill  found  a great  body  of  the  Englilfa, 
who,  maintaining  themfelves  in  firm  array,  feemed  de- 
termined to  difpute  the  vidlory  to  the  laft  extremity.  He 
ordered  his  heavy-armed  infantry  to  make  an  aflault  upon 
them  ; while  liis  archers,  placed  behind,  fliould  gall  the 
enemy,  who  were  expofed  by  the  fituation  of  the  ground, 
and  who  were  intent  in  defending  themfelves  againd  the 
fwords  and  fpears  of  the  aflailants.  By  this  difpofition 
he  at  lad  prevailed  : Harold  was  flain  by  an  arrow,  while 
he  was  combating  with  great  bravery  at  the  head  of  his 
men : His  two  brothers  (bared  the  fame  fate : And  the 
Englifh,  difeouraged  by  the  fall  of  thofe  princes,  gave 
ground  on  all  fides,  and  were  purfued  with  great  (laugh- 
ter by  the  victorious,  Normans.  A few  troops  however 
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of  the  vanqui/hed  had  ftill  the  courage  to  turn  upon  their 
purfuers ; and  attacking  them  in  deep  and  miry  ground, 
obtained  fome  revenge  for  the  flaughter  and  diihonour  of 
the  day.  But  the  appearance  of  the  duke  obliged  them 
to  feek  their  fafety  by  flight ; and  darknefs  faved  them 
from  any  farther  purfuit  by  the  enemy. 

T HUS  was  gained  by  William,  duke  of  Normandy^ 
the  great  and  dccifive  vi£lory  of  Haftings,  after  a battle 
which  was  fought  from  morning  till  funfet,  and  which 
feemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  valour  difplayed  by  both 
armies  and  by  both  commanders,  to  decide  the  fate  of  a 
mighty  kingdom.  William  had  three  horfes  killed  under 
him  ; and  there  fell  near  fifteen  thoufand  men  on  the  fide 
6f  the  Normans  : The  lofs  was  ftill  more  confiderable  on 
that  of  the  vanquKhed  ; befides  the  death  of  the  king  and 
his  two  brothers.  The  dead  body  of  Harold  was  brought 
to  William,  and  was  generoufly  reftored  without  ranfom 
to  his  mother.  The  Norman  army  left  not  the  field  of 
battle  without  giving  thanks  to  heaven,  in  the  moft 
folemn  manner,  for  their  vidlory : and  the  prince  hav- 
ing refrefhed  his  troops,  prepared  to  pufti  to  the  utmoft 
his  advantage  againft  the  divided,  difmayed,  and  difeonw 
fited  Englifh. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Government  and 
Manners. 


Firji  Saxon  government Snccejfion  of  the  Kings— 

S!he  Wittenagemot ^he  arijiocracy fhe 

Jeveral  orders  of  men Courts  of  JuJlice 

Criminal  law Rules  of  proof Military 

force Public  revenue Value  of  Money 

Manners'. 


TH  E government  of  the  Germans,  and  that  of  all 
the  northern  nations,  who  eftablilhed  themfelves 
on  the  ruins  of  Rome,  was  always  extremely  free ; and 
thofe  fierce  people,  accuftomed  to  independence,  and  enured 
to  arms,  were  more  guided  by  perfuafion  than  authority, 
in  the  fubmifEon  which  they  paid  to  their  princes.  The 
military  defpotifm,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  which,  previoufly  to  the  irruption  of  thofe 
conquerors,  had  funk  the  genius  of  men,  and  deftroyed 
every  noble  principle  of  fcience  and  virtue,  was  unable  to 
refill  the  vigorous  efforts  of  a free  people ; and  Europe, 
as  from  a new  epoch,  rekindled  her  ancient  fpirit,  and 
fliook  off  the  bafe  fervitude  to  arbitrary  will  and  authority, 
under  which  Ihe  had  fo  long  laboured.  The  free  confti- 
tutions  then  ellablilhed,  however  impaired  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  fucceeding  princes.  Hill  preferve  an  air  of  inde- 
pendence and  legal  adminillration,  which  dillinguilh  the 
O 3 European 
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Aporndi*  European  nations  ; and  if  that  part  of  the  globe  main* 
. ^ j tain  fentiments  of  libertj’,  honour,  equity,  and  valouf, 

fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  it  owes  thefe  advantages 
chiefly  to  the  feeds  implanted  by  thofe  generous  barba- 
rians. 

*o*rrn"°'*  The  Saxons,  who  fubdued  Britain,  as  they  enjoyed 
tacnt.  great  liberty  in  their  own  country,  obftinately  retained 
that  invaluable  poflcflion  in  their  new  fettlement;  and 
they  imported  into  this  ifland  the  fame  principles  of  in- 
dependence, which  they  had  inherited  from  their  anceftors. 
The  chieftains  (for  fuch  they  were,  more  properly  than 
kings  or  princes)  who  commanded  them  in  thofe  military 
expeditions,  ftill  poflefled  a very  limited  authority ; and 
as  the  Saxons  exterminated,  rather  than  fubdued  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  they  were  indeed  tranfplanted  into  a 
new  territory,  but  preferved  unaltered  all  their  civil  and 
military  inftitutions.  The  language  was  pure  Saxon ; 
even  the  names  of  places,  which  often  remain  while  the 
tongue  entirely  changes,  were  almoft  all  affixed  by  the 
conquerors  ; the  manners  and  cuftoms  were  wholly  Ger- 
man ; and  the  fame  picture  of  a fierce  and  bold  liberty, 
which  is  drawn  by  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  will 
fuit  thofe  founders  of  the  Englilh  government.  The 
king,  fo  far  from  being  invefted  with  arbitrary  power, 
was  only  confidered  as  the  firft  among  the  citizens  ; his 
authority  depended  more  on  his  pcrfonal  qualities  than  on 
his  ftation  ; he  was  even  fo  far  on  a level  with  the  people, 
that  a ftated  price  was  fixed  for  his  head,  and  a legal  fine 
was  levied  upon  his  murderer,  which,  though  proportionate 
to  his  ftation,  and  fuperior  to  that  paid  for  the  life  of  a 
fubjeef,  was  a fenfible  mark  of  his  fubordination  to  the 
community. 

Suertflion  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  an  independent  people,  fo 
' little  reftrained  by  law,  and  cultivated  by  fcicnce,  “would 
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hot  be  very  ftri(9:  in  maintaining  a regular  fucceflion  of  Append!* 
their  princes.  Though  they  paid  great  regard  to  the  _V.  . 
royal  family,  and  afcribed  to  it  an  undifputed  fuperiority, 
they  either  had  no  rule,  or  none  that  was  fteadily  ob- 
ferved,  in  filling  the  vacant  throne  j arrd  prefent  conve- 
nience, in  that  emergency,  was  more  attended  to  than 
general  principles.  We  are  not  however  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  crown  was  confidercd  as  altogether  ele£live ; and  that 
a regular  plan  was  traced  by  the  conftitution  for  fupply- 
ing,  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people,  every  vacancy  made 
by  the  demife  of  the  firft  magiftrate.  If  any  king  left  a 
fon  of  an  age  and  capacity  fit  for  government,  the  young 
prince  naturally  ftepped  into  the  throne : If  he  was  a 
minor,  bis  uncle,  or  the  next  prince  of  the  blood,  was 
promoted  to  the  government,  and  left  the  feeptre  to  his 
pofterity : Any  fovereign,  by  taking  previous  meafures 
with  the  leading  men,  had  it  greatly  in  his  power  to  ap- 
point his  fucceflbr : All  thefe  changes,  and  indeed  the 
ordinary  adminiftration  of  government,  required  the  ex- 
prefs  concurrence,  or  at  leaft  the  tacit  acquiefcence,  of 
the  people  5 but  pofielliun,  however  obtained,  was  ex- 
tremely apt  to  fecure  their  obedience,  and  the  idea  of 
any  right,  which  was  once  excluded,  was  but  feeble  and 
imperfedb.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe  in  all  barbarous 
monarchies,  and  occurs  fo  often  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  that  we  cannot  confiftently  entertain  any 
other  notion  of  their  government.  The  idea  of  an  here- 
ditary fucceffion  in  authority  is  fo  natural  to_  men,  and 
is  fo  much  fortified  by  the  ufual  rule  in  tranfmitting  pri- 
vate pofleffions,  that  it  muft  retain  a great  influence  on 
every  fociety,  which  does  not  exclude  it  by  the  refine- 
ments of  a republican  conftitution.  But  as  there  is  a 
material  difference  between  government  and  private  pof- 
feffions,  and  every  man  is  not  as  much  qualified  for  ex- 
ercifing  the  one,  as  for  enjoying  the  other,  a people,  who 
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are  not  fenfible  of  the  general  advantages  attending  a Bxed 
rule,  are  apt  to  make  great  leaps  in  the  fucceiEon,  and 
frequently  to  pafs  over  the  perfon,  who,  had  he  pofiefled 
the  requifite  years  and  abilities,  would  have  been  thought 
entitled  to  the  fovereignty.  Thus,  thefe  monarchies  are 
not,  ftricfly  fpcaking,  either  eledive  or  hereditary ; and 
though  the  dellination  of  a prince  may  often  be  followed 
in  appuincing  his  fuccelTor,  they  can  as  little  be  regarded 
as  wholly  teftamentary.  The  Bates  by  their  fulFrage  may 
fometimes  eftablilh  a fovereign ; but  they  more  frequently 
recognize  the  perfon  whom  they  find  eftablifhed  : A few 
great  men  take  the  lead  } the  people,  overawed  and  in- 
fluenced, acquiefee  in  the  government ; and  the  reigning 
prince,  provided  he  be  of  the  royal  family,  pafTes  undif- 
putcdly  for  the  legal  fovereign. 

It  is  confeiTed,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hiftory  and  antiquities  is  too  imperfedl  to  afford  us 
means  of  determining  with  certainty  all  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  privileges  of  the  people,  or  of  giving 
an  exadl  delineation  of  that  government.  It  is  probable 
alfo,  that  the  conflitution  might  be  fomewhat  different 
in  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  that  it 
changed  confiderably  during  the  courfe  of  fix  centuries, 
which  elapfed  from  the  firft  invaflon  of  the  Saxons  till 
the  Norman  conqueft®.  But  moft  of  thefe  differences 
and  changes,  with  their  caufes  and  effedls,  are  unknown 
to  us  : It  only  appears,  that,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  the 

o We  know  of  one  ch^ngei  not  inconfiderable  in  the  Saxon  conftitutton. 
The  Ssxan  Annals,  p.  49.  inform  ui,  that  it  was  in  early  times  the  prerofa- 
five  of  the  king  to  name  the  dukea,  earls,  aldermen  and  fheriffs  of  the  coun* 
ties.  Afler,  a contemporary  writer,  informs  us,  that  Alfred  depofedall  the 
ignorant  aldermen,  and  appointed  men  of  more  capacity  in  their  place  ! Yet 
the  laws  nf  Edward  the  ConfcHbr,  § 35,  fay  exprefsly,  that  the  heretoghs  or 
dukes,  and  the  Iheriffr,  were  chofeo  by  the  Ireeholders  in  the  folkmote,  a 
county.court,  which  was  affembled  once  a year,  and  where  all  the  freehold* 
m [wore  allegiance  to  the  king. 
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kingdoms,  there  was  a national  council,  called  a Witte- 
nagemot  or  afiembly  of  the  wife  men  (for  that  is  the  im- 
port of  the  term),  whofe  confent  was  requifite  for  ena<S- 
ing  laws,  and  for  ratifying  the  chief  a£ls  of  public  admi- 
niflration.  The  preambles  to  all  the  laws  of  Ethelbert, 
Ina,  Alfred,  Edward  the  Elder,  Athelftan,  Edmond,  Ed- 
gar, Ethelred,  and  Edward  the  Confcflbr  j even  thofe  to 
the  laws  of  Canute,  though  a kind  of  conqueror,  put  this 
matter  beyond  controverfy,  and  carry  proofs  every  where  of 
a limited  and  legal  government.  But  who  were  the  conftt- 
tuent  members  of  this  Wittenagcmot  has  not  been  deter- 
mined with  certainty  by  antiquaries.  It  is  agreed,  that 
the  bilhops  and  abbots  were  an  effential  part ; and  it  is 
alfo  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  thofe  ancient  laws,  that 
the  Wittenagemot  enabled  Batutes  which  regulated  the 
ecclefiallical  as  well  as  civil  government,  and  that  thofe 
dangerous  principles,  by  which  the  church  is  totally  fe- 
vered from  the  Bate,  were  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons s.  It  alfo  appears,  that  the  aldermen  or 
governors  of  counties,  who,  after  the  Danifli  times,  were 
often  called  earls  *,  were  admitted  into  this  council,  and 
gave  their  confent  to  the  public  Batutes.  But  befides  the 
prelates  and  aldermen,  there  is  alfo  mention  of  the 
wites  or  wife-men,  as  a component  part  of  the  Wittenage- 
mot i but  who  thefi  were,  is  not  fo  clearly  afeertained  by 
the  laws  or  the  hiBory  of  that  period.  The  matter  would 
probably  be  of  difficult  difeuffiop,  even  were  it  examined  im- 
partially ; but  as  our  modern  parties  have  chofen  to  divide  on 
this  point,  the  queBion  has  been  difputed  with  the  greater 
obBinacy,  and  the  arguments  on  both  fidcs  have  become, 
on  that  account,  the  more  captious  and  deceitful.  Our 
monarchical  fablion  maintain,  that  thefe  wites  or  fapientes 

p Sometimes  abbefles  were  admitted  j at  leaft,  they  often  (ign  the  king’e 
charters  or  grants.  Spelm.  Clo(T*ta  Tcrbo  farliamenrum* 

4 Wilkins  paHim* 

* $e«  AOte  {G]  It  the  end  of  the  ?olumc« 
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AppcnJix  werethe  judges,  or  men  learned  in  the  law:  The  popular 
fadlion  affert  them  to  be  reprefentatives  of  the  boroughs, 
or  what  we  now  call  the  commons. 

The  expreflions,  employed  by  all  ancient  hiftorians 
in  mentioning  the  Wittenagemot,  feem  to  contradidi 
the  latter  fuppofition.  The  members  are  almoft  always 
called  t\iz- principes,  fairapa,  opiimates.,  magnates,  proceres  ; 
terms  which  feem  to  fuppofe  an  ariftocracy,  and  to  exclude 
the  commons.  The  boroughs  alfo,  from  the  low  ftate  of 
commerce,  were  fo  fmall  and  fo  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
lived  in  fuch  dependence  on  the  great  men  'j  that  it  feems 
nowife  probable  they  would  be  admitted  as  a part  of  the 
national  councils.  The  commons  are  well  known  to  have 
had  no  (hare  in  the  governments  ellablifbed  by  the  Franks, 
Burgundians,  and  other  northern  nations  ; and  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Saxons,  who  remained  longer  barba* 
rous  and  uncivilized  than  thofe  tribes,  would  never  think 
■ of  conferring  fuch  an  extraordinary  privilege  on  trade 
and  induftry.  The  military  profeffion  alone  was  honour- 
able among  all  thofe  conquerors  : The  warriors  fubfifted 
by  their  poflellions  in  land  : They  became  confiderable  by 
their  influence  over  their  vaffals,  retainers,  tenants,  and 
flaves  : And  it  requires  ftrong  proof  to  convince  us 
that  they  would  admit  any  of  a rank  fo  much  inferior  as 
the  burgefies,  to  ftiare  with  them  in  the  legiflative  autho- 
rity. Tacitus  indeed  affirms,  that,  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  the  confent  of  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity was  required  in  every  important  deliberation  j but 
he  fpeaks  not  of  reprefentatives ; and  this  ancient  prac- 
■tice,  mentioned  by  the  Roman  hiflorian,  could  only  have 
place  in  fmall  tribes,  where  every  citizen  might,  without 
inconvenience,  be  aflembled  upon  any  extraordinary  emer- 
gency. After  principalities  became  extenlive  j after  the 
difl’erence  of  property  had  formed  diftindions  more  im- 

' Brady'a  treadle  of  Eiijliih  borooghi,  p.  ],  4,  5,  tec, 
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portant  than  thofe  which  arofe  from  perfonal  ftrength  and  Acpendi* 
valour ; we  may  conclude,  that  the  national  aiTemblies  ^ ' . 

muft  have  been  more  limited  in  their  number,  and  com- 
pofed  only  of  the  more  confiderable  citizens. 

But  though  we  muft  exclude  the  burgefles  or  com- 
mons from  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot,  there  is  fome  ne- 
ceffity  for  fuppofing,  that  this  aflembly  confifted  of  other 
members  than  the  prelates,  abbots,  aldermen,  and  the 
judges  or  privy  council.  For  as  all  thcfe,  excepting  fome  . 
of  the  ccclefiaftics  *,  were  anciently  appointed  by  the 
king,  had  there  been  no  other  legiflative  authority,  the 
royal  power  had  been  in  a great  meafure  abfolute,  con- 
trary to  the  tenor  of  all  the  hiftorians,  and  to  the  pradice 
of  all  the  northern  nations.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  the  more  confiderable  proprietors  of  land  were, 
without  any  eledion,  conftituent  members  of  the  national 
aflembly : There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  forty  hydes,  or 
between  four  and  five  thoufand  acres,  was  the  eftaterequi- 
fite  for  entitling  the  polTeflbr  to  this  honourable  privilege. 

We  find" a palTage  in  an  ancient  author'  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  a perfon  of  very  noble  birth,  even  one  allied 
to  the  crown,  was  not  efteemed  a princeps  (the  term 
ufually  employed  by  ancient  hiftorians  when  the  Wit- 
tenagemot is  mentioned)  till  he  had  acquired  a fortune  of 
that  amount.  Nor  need  '^e  imagine,  that  the  public 
council  would  become  diforderly  or  confufed  by  admitting 
fo  great  a multitude.  The  landed  property  of  England 
was  probably  in  few  hands  during  the  Saxon  times ; at 

* There  ie  fome  reafon  to  think,  thot  the  blihops  were  fometimea  chofen 
by  the  Wittenagemot,  and  confirmed  by  the  king.  Eddius,  cap.  %.  The 
nbbou  in  the  mnnaderies  of  royal  foundation  were  anciently  named  by 
the  king}  though  Edgar  gare  the  monks  the  ele£lion,  and  only  referved  to 
bimfelf  the  ratification.  This  deftination  was  afterwards  frequently  Tioiatedg 
ftnd  the  abbots,  as  well  as  bifliops,  were  afterwards  all  appointed  by  the  king  ) 
as  we  learn  from  Ingulf,  a writer  contemporary  to  the  conqueft. 

‘ Hift,  Elienfes,  lib*  s.  cap*  40, 
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>pprndu  leaft,  during  the  later  part  of  that  period  : And  as  men 

^ had  hardly  any  ambition  to  attend  thofe  public  councils, 

there  was  no  danger  of  the  afiembly’s  becoming  too  nu- 
merous for  the  difpatch  of  the  little  bulinefs  which  was 
brought  before  them. 

TheArifto-  It  is  Certain,  that  whatever  we  may  determine  con- 
cerning  the  conftituent  members  of  the  Wittenagemot,  in 
whom,  with  the  king,  the  legidature  reilded,  the  Anglo- 

i Saxon  government,  in  the  period  preceding  the  Norman 

conqueft,  was  become  extremely  ariftocratical  : The 
royal  authority  was  very  limited  j the  people,  even  if  ad- 
mitted to  that  aflembly,  were  of  little  or  no  weight  and 
conlideration.  We  have  hints  given  us  in  hiftorians  of  the 
great  power  and  riches  of  particular  -noblemen  : And  it 
could  not  but  happen,  after  the  abolition  of  the  Heptar* 
chy,  when  the  king  lived  at  a diftance  from  the  provinces, 
that  thole  great  proprietors,  who  refided  on  their  eAates, 
would  much  augment  their  authority  over  their  vallals 
and  retainers,  and  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Hence  the  immeafurable  power  aflumed  by 
Harold,  Godwin,  Leofric,  Siward,  Morcar,  Edwin,  Ed- 
ric,  and  Alfric,  who  controlled  the  authority  of  the  kings, 
and  rendered  themfelves  quite  neceflary  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  two  latter,  though  detefted  by  the  people 
on  account  of  their  joining  a foreign  enemy,  ftill  preferved 
their  power  and  influence ; and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  their  authority  was  founded,  not  on  popula- 
rity, but  on  family  rights  and  pofleflions.  There  is  one 
Athenian,  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  that 
name,  who  is  called  alderman  of  all  England,  and  is  faid 
to  be  half-king ; though  the  monarch  himfelf  was  a prince 
of  valour  and  abilities  “.  And  we  find,  that  in  the  later 
Saxon  times,  and  in  thefe  alone,  the  great  offices  went 
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from  father  to  fon,  and  became,  in  a manner,  hereditary  Appendix 
in  the  families  J — 

The  circumllances,' attending  the  invaflons  of  the 
Danes,  would  alfo  ferve  much  to  encreafe  the  power  of  the 
principal  nobility.  Thofe  freebooters  made  unexpe£led 
inroads  on  all  quarters ; and  there  was  a necelfity,  that  each 
county  Ihould  refill:  them  by  its  own  force,  and  under  the 
condudof  its  own  nobility  and  its  own  magillrates.  For 
the  fame  reafon  that  a general  war,  managed  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  ftate,  commonly  augments  the  piower 
of  the  crown ; thofe  private  wars  and  inroads  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  the  aldermen  and  nobles. 

Among  th?it  military  and  turbulent  people,  fo  averfe  to 
commerce  and  the  arts,  and  fo  little  enured  to  induftry,  juf- 
tice  was  commonly  very  ill  adminiHered,  and  great  oppref- 
fion  and  violence  feem  to  have  prevailed,  Thefe  diforders 
would  be  increafed  by  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  arifto- 
cracy  ; and  would,  in  their  turn,  contribute  to  encreafe  it. 

Men,  not  daring  to  rely  on  the  guardianlhip  of  the  laws, 
were  obliged  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  fome 
chieftain,  whofe  orders  they  followed  even  to  the  difturb- 
ance  of  the  government,  or  the  injury  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  who  afforded  them,  in  return,  protedlion  from 
any  infult  or  injuftice  by  ftrangers.  Hence  we  find,  by 
the  extrafis  which  Dr.  Brady  has  given  us  from  Domef- 
day,  that  ^moil  all  the  inhabitants,  even  of  towns,  had 
placed  themfelves  under  the  clientlhip  of  fome  parti- 
cular nobleman,  whofe  patronage  they  purchafed  by  an- 
nual payments,  and  whom  they  were  obliged  to  confider 
as  dieir  foyereign,  more  than  the  king  himfelf,  or  even 

V Roger  Hovie^Oi  giving  the  reaibo  why  William  the  Conqueror  made 
Cofpatric  earl  of  Northumberlaod,  fayt,  ex  rnaterno  fangu'we  attinehat 
sd  euM  honor  illhft  eomitatuu  £ret  emm  ex  matre  jOguba^  Jilta  Utbredi  cemUis* 

See  allb  Sim*  pun,  p.  2Q5«  We  fee  U thofe  Uftaocea,  the  fame  tendency 
fowardi  rendering  office!  hereditaryt  which  took  place^  during  a more  early 
fcriodp  on  the  continent)  and  which  bad  already  produced  there  ita  full 
effea. 
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Appendix  the  legiflature  *.  A client,  though  a freeman,  wa*  fup- 
*'  pofecl  fo  much  to  belong  to  his  patron,  that  his  murderer 
was  obliged  by  law  to  pay  a fine  lo  the  latter,  as  a com- 
penfation  for  his  lofs  ; in  like  manner  as  he  paid  a fine  to 
the  matter  for  the  murder  of  his  flave  Men,  who  were  of 
a more  confiderable  rank,  but  not  powerful  enough,  each  to 
fupport  himfclf  by  his  own  independent  authority,  entered 
into  formal  confederacies  with  each  other,  and  compofed 
a kind  of  feparate  community,  which  rendered  itfelf  for- 
midable to  ail  aggreflbrs.  Dr.  Hickes  has  preferved  a cu- 
rious Saxon  bond  of  this  kind,  v/\nchht  caWs  a. Sodalitium, 
and  which  contains  many  particulars  characleriftical  of 
the  manners  and  cuttoms  of  the  times  *.  All  the  affo- 
ciates  are  there  faid  to  be  gentlemen  of  Cambridge- 
ihire ; and  they  fwear  before  the  holy  reliques  to  obferve 
their  confederacy,  and  to  be  faithful  to  each  other : They 
promife  to  bury  any  of  the  aflbeiates  who  dies,  in  what- 
ever place  he  had  appointed  ; to  contribute  to  his  funeral 
charges  ; and  to  attend  at  his  interment ; and  whoever  is 
wanting  in  this  latt  duty,  binds  himfelf  to  pay  a meafure 
©f  honey.  When  any  of  the  aflbeiates  is  in  danger,  and 
calls  for  the  aflittance  of  his  fellows,  they  promife,  be- 
fides  flying  to  his  fuccour,  to  give  information  to  the 
flierilF}  and  if  he  be  negligent  in  protedling  the  perfon 
expofed  to  danger,  they  engage  to  levy  a fine  of  one  pound 
upon  him  : If  the  prefident  of  the  fociety  himfelf  be 
wanting  in  this  particular,  he  binds  himfelf  to  pay  one 
pound ; unlefs  he  has  the  reafonable  excufe  of  ficknefs,  or 
of  duty  to  his  fuperior.  When  any  of  the  aflbeiates  is 
> murdered,  they  are  to  exaft  eight  pounds  from  the  mur- 

derer ; and  if  he  refufe  to  pay  it,  they  are  to  profecute 
him  for  the  fum  at  their  joint  expence.  If  any  of  the 
aflbeiates,  who  happens  to  be  poor,  kill  a man,  tbe  focioty 
are  to  contribute,  by  a certain  proportion,  fo  pay  'his  fine ; 

* £rady  9 Treacireof  Borougha,  3, 4,  5,  S:c.  The carfe  was  the  fame  with 

the  fteemcnin  the  country.  See  Pref.  ta  bis  Hift.  p.  8,  9,  10,  &c. 

X I.L.  Edw,  Conf.  § 8,  a^ud  Ingulf.  » Differt.  Epift.  p.  ai. 
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A mark  a piece,  if  the  fine  be  700  (hillings ; left  if  the  Appendix 
perfon  killed  be  a clown  or  ceorle ; the  half  of  that  fum,  p 

again,  if  he  be  a Welfhman.  But  where  any  of  the  aflb- 
ciates  kills  a man,  wilfully  and  without  provocation,  he 
muft  himfelf  pay  the  fine.  If  any  of  the  aflbciates  kill 
any  of  his  fellows,  in  a like  criminal  manner,  befides  pay- 
ing the  ufual  fine  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  he  muft 
pay  eight  pounds  to  the  fociety,  or  renounce  the  benefit 
of  it : In  which  cafe  they  bind  themfelves,  under  the 
penalty  of  one  pound,  never  to  eat  or  drink  with  him, 
except  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  bifliop,  or  alderman. 

There  are  other  regulations  to  protedl  themfelves  and  their 
fervants  from  all  injuries,  to  revenge  fuch  as  are  com- 
mitted, and  to  prevent  their  giving  abufive  language  to 
each  other;  and  the -fine,  which  they  engage  to  pay  for 
this  laft  offence,  is  a meafure  of  honey. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  a confederacy  of  this  kind 
muft  have  been  a great  fource  of  friendftiip  and  attach- 
ment ; when  men  lived  in  perpetual  danger  from  enemies, 
robbers,  and  oppreflbrs,  and  received  prote£lion  chiefly 
from  their  perfonal  valour,  and  from  the  afliftance  of  their 
friends  or  patrons.  As  animofities  were  then  more  vio- 
lent, connexions  were  alfo  more  intimate,  whether  volun- 
tary or  derived  from  blood  ; The  moft  remote  degree 
of  propinquity  was  regarded ; An  indelible  memory  of 
benefits  was  preferved  : Severe  vengeance  was  taken  for 
injuries,  both  from  a point  of  honour,  and  as  the  beft 
means  of  future  fecurity : And  the  civil  union  being 
weak,  many  private  engagements  were  contraded,  in 
order  to  fupply  its  place,  and  to  procure  men  that  fafety, 
which  the  laws  and  their  own  innocence  were  not  alone 
able  to  infure  to  them. 

On  the  whole,  notwithftanding  the  feeming  liberty,  or 
rather  licentioufnefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  great  body 
even  of  the  free  citizens,  in  thofe  ages,  really  enjoyed  much 
lefs  true  liberty,  than  where  the  execution  of  the  laws  is 
l^e  moft  feycre,  and  where  fubje^s  are  reduced  to  the 
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ftrifleft  fubordination  and  dependence  on  the  civil  magl- 
llrate.  The  reafon  is  derived  from  the  excefs  itfelf  of  that 
liberty.  Men  muft  guard  themfelvcs  at  any  price  againft 
infults  and  injuries  ; and  where  they  receive  not  protedfion 
from  the  laws  and  magiftratc,  they  will  feelc  it  by  fub- 
mifllon  to  fiiperiors,  and  by  herding  in  fome  private  con- 
federacy, which  a£ls  under  the  direction  of  a powerful 
leader.  And  thus  all  anarchy  is  the  immediate  caufe  of 
tyranny,  if  not  over  the  ftatc,  at  leaft  over  many  of  the 
individuals. 

Security  was  provided  by  the  Saxon  laws  to  all 
members  of  the  Wittenagemot,  both  in  going  and  return- 
in,  except  they  were  notorious  thieves  and  robbers. 

The  German  Saxons,  as  the  other  nations  of  that 
continent,  were  divided  into  three  ranks  of  men,  the  noble, 
the  free,  and  the  flaves*.  This  dilfincSion  they  brought 
over  with  them  into  Britain. 

The  nobles  were  called  thanes;  and  were  of  two  kinds, 
the  king’s  thanes  and  Idler  thanes.  The  latter  feem  to 
have  been  dependent  on  the  former ; and  to  have  received 
lands,  for  which  they  paid  rent,  fervices,  or  attendance  in 
peace  and  war'’.  We  know  of  no  title  which  raifed  any 
one  to  the  rank  of  thane,  except  noble  birth  and  the  pof- 
felTion  of  land.  The  former  was  always  much  regarded  by 
all  the  German  nations  even  in  their  moft  barbarous  Hate; 
and  as  the  Saxon  nobility, having  little  credit,  could  fcarcely 
burthen  their  eflates  with  much  debt,  and  as  the  commons 
had  little  trade  or  indullry  by  which  they  could  accu- 
mulate riches,  thefe  two  ranks  of  men,  even  though  they 
were  not  feparated  by  pofitive  laws,  mjghc  remain  long 
diftindl,  and  the  noble  families  continue  many  ages  in 
opulence  and  fpicndor.  There  were  no  middle  rank  of 
men,  that  could  gradually  mix  with  their  fuperiors,  and 
infenfibly  procure  to  themfelves  honour  and  dillin£lion. 
If,  by  any  extraordinary  accident,  a mean  perfon  acquired 


• NitbtrS.  hill.  lib.  4.  k Spclm,  Fcitand  Tenurei,  p.  40. 
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rrches,  a drcomftahce  fo  fingular  made  him  be  kndwrt  Append!* 
and  remarked  ; he  became  the  objed  of  envy,  as  well  as  of  ■ 
indignation,  to  all  the  nobles ; he  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty to  defend  what  he  had  acquired  j and  he  would  find 
it  impoffible  to  protedf  himfelf  from  oppreffion,  except  by 
courting  the  patronage  of  fome  great  chieftain,  and  paying 
a large  price  for  his  fafety, 

THERb  are  two  Ifatutes  among  the  Saxon  laws,  which 
icem  calculated  to  Confound  thofe  different  ranks  of  men  ; 
that  of  Athelftan,  by  which  a merchant,  who  had  mad« 
three  long  fea-voyages  on  his  own  account,  was  intitled 
to  the  quality  of  thane  } and  that  of  the  fame  prince,  by 
which  a ceorle  or  hulbandmatl,  who  'had  been  able  to 
purchafc  five  hydes  of  land,  and  had  a chapel,  a kitchen, 
a hall,  and  a bell,  was  raifed  to  the  fame  difiindlion 
But  the  opportunities  were  fo  few,  by  which  a merchant 
or  ceorle  could  thus  exalt  himfelf  above  his  rank,  that  the 
law  could  never  overcome  the  reigning  piejudices;  the 
difiindtion  between  noble  and  bafe  blood  Vvould  ftill  be 
indelible  ; and  the  well-born  thanes  would  entertain  the 
higheft  contempt  for  thofe  legal  and  fadlitious  ones. 

Though  we  are  not  informed  of  any  of  thefe  circumfiances 
by  ancient  hiftorians,  they  are  fo  much  founded  on  the 
nature  of  things,  that  we  may  admit  them  as  a neceffary 
and  infallible  confequence  of  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom 
during  thofe  ages. 

The  cities  appear  by  Domefday-book  to  have  been  at 
the  conqueft  little  better  than  villages'.  York  itfelf, 
though  it  was  always  the  fecond,  at  lead  the  third  ^ city 

in 

e Wiikinf)  p»7f«  ^ Selden>  Ticlei  of  Honour,  p.  515.  Wtl* 

kini,  p.70.  ^ 

e Wincbe0er,  being  the  capital  of  the  Weft  Saxon  monarchy,  waianci* 
ently  a confiderable  ciry.  Gul.  Pi£V«  p.  %io. 

I Norwich  contained  73S  houfet,  Exeter  31 5*  Ipfwich  53S,  North* 
ampton  60,  Hertford  146,  Canterbury  xfx,  Bath  64,  Southampton  84, 
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yipF""!!*  in  England,  and  was  the  capital  of  a great  provlnctf* 
. which  never  was  thoroughly  united  with  the  reft,  con« 
tained  then  but  1418  fatnilies  Malmefbuiy  tells  us 
that  the  great  diAindion  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobi- 
lity and  the  French  or  Norman,  was  that  the  latter  built 
magnificent  and  ftately  caftles  j whereas  the  former  con- 
fumed  tlieir  immenfe  fortunes  in  riot  and  hofpitality,  and 
in  mean  houfes.  We  may  thence  infer,  that  the  arts  in 
general  were  much  lefs  advanced  in  England  than  in 
F ranee  ; a greater  number  of  idle  fervants  and  retainers 
lived  about  the  great  families  j and  as  thefe,  even  in 
F ranee,  were  powerful  enough  to  difturb  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  we  may  judge  of  the  authority  acquired  by  the 
ariftocracy  in  England.  When  earl  Godwin  befieg^  the 
Confeflbr  in  London,  he  fummoned  from  all  parts  his 
hufcarles,  or  houfeceorles  and  retainers,  and  thereby 
conftrained  his  fovereign  to  accept  of  the  conditions 
which  he  was  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  him. 

The  lower  rank  of  freemen  were  denominated  ceorles 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ; and,  where  they  were  induf- 
trious,  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  hufbandry : Whence 
a ceorle,  and  a hufbandman,  became  in  a manner  fyno- 
nimous  terms.  They  cultivated  the  farms  of  the  nobility 
or  thanes  for  which  they  paid  rent;  and  they  feem,  to 
have  been  removeable  at  pleafure.  For  there  is  little  men- 
tion  of  leafes  among  the  Anglo-Saxons : The  pride  of  the 
nobility,  together  with  the  general  ignorance  of  writing, 
muft  have  rendered  thofe  contrads  very  rare,  and  mull 

Warwick,  115.  S«  Erady  of  Boroughs,  p.  3,  4,  5,  6,  Sic.  Theli  arc  (be 
mod  confiJerable  he  mcoiions.  The  account  of  ihem  is  extrafled  from 
Dtm  fday  book. 

S Brady’s  Treatife  of  Boroughs,  p.  10.  .There  were  fix  wards,  befides  the 
archbiflinp’s  palace;  and  fiveof  ihefe  wards  contained  the  number  of  families 
here  mentioned,  which,  at  the  rate  of  five  peribna  to  a family,  tnalcea  about 
7CC0  fouls.  The  fixth  ward  was  laid  wafic. 

h r>.  loi.  See  alfo  dc  Cell.  Aogl.  p,  33J, 
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have  kept  the  hufbandmen  in  a dependent  condition.  The  Append!* 
rents  of  farms  were  then  chiefly  paid  in  kind 
But  the  moft  numerous  rank  by  far  in  the  community 
feems  to  have  been  the  flaves  or  villains,  who  were  the 
property  of  their  lords,  and  were  confequently  incapable, 
themfelves,  of  poflefling  any  property.  Dr.  Brady  af- 
fures  us,  from  a furvey  of  Domefday-book that,  in 
ail  the  counties  of  England,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  occupied  by  them,  and  that  the  huibandmen, 
and  ftill  more  the  focmen,  who  were  tenants  that  could 
not  be  removed  at  pleafure,  were  very  few  in  comparifon. 

This  was  not  the  cafe  with  the  German  nations,  as  far 
as  we  can  colleft  from  the  account  given  us  by  T acitus. 

The  perpetual  wars  in  the  Heptarchy,  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Danes,  feem  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  this 
great  alteration  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Prifoners  taken 
in  battle,  or  carried  off  in  the  frequent  inroads,  were  then 
reduced  to  flavery ; and  became,  by  right  of  war ',  entirely 
at  the  difpofal  of  their  lords.  Great  property  in  the  no- 
bles, efpecially  if  joined  to  an  irregular  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  naturally  favours  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy  j 
but  ftill  more  fo,  if  the  pra£Uce  of  flavery  be  admitted, 
and  has  become  very  common.  The  nobility  not  only 
poflefs  the  influence  which  always  attends  riches,  but  alfo 
the  power  which  the  laws  give  them  over  their  flaves  and 
villains.  It  then  becomes  difficult,  and  almoft  impof- 
fible,  for  a private  man  to  remain  altogether  free  and  in- 
dependent. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  flaves  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ; houfehold  flaves,  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, and  prsedial  or  ruftic,  after  the  manner  of  the 

^ LL.  Inv,  § 70.  Thefe  laws  fixed  the  renti  for  a byde  j but  it  ii  difii* 
tuUto  eontert  it  into  modern  meafures.  ^ General  Preface  to  hit 

p*  7i  8,  9i  i LL.  Edg.  § i4«  apud  Spelm.  Cone.  vol.  i* 

F-47*. 
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Append!*  Germans".  Thefc  latter  refembled  the  ferfs,  which  are 
at  prefent  to  be  met  with  in  Poland,  Denmark,  and  fome 
parts  of  Germany.  The  power  of  a mailer  over  his 
Haves  was  not  unlimited  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  it 
was  among  their  anceftors.  If  a man  beat  out  his  flave’s. 
eye  or  teeth,  the  Have  recovered  his  liberty  " : If  he  killed 
him,  he  paid  a fine  to  the  king ; provided  the  Have  died 
within  a day  after  the  wound  or  blow  : Otherwife  it 
pafied  unpunilhed  °.  The  felling  of  themfelves  or  children 
to  llavery  was  always  the  practice  among  the  German 
nations  P,  and  was  continued  by  the  Anglo-Saxons’. 

The  great  lords  and  abbots  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
polTcfled  a criminal  jurifdifiion  within  their  territories, 
and  could  punilh,  without  appeal,  any  thieves  or  robbers 
whom  they  caught  there This  inllitution  mull  have 
had  a very  contrary  effedl  to  that  which  was  intended, 
and  mull  have  procured  robbers  a fure  proteSion  on  the 
lands  of  fuch  noblemen  as  did  not  llncerely  mean  to  dif- 
courage  crimes  and  violence. 

Court!  of  But  though  the  general  llrain  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  go- 
juftice-  vernment  feems  to  have  become  arillocratical,  there  were 
Hill  confiderable  remains  of  the  ancient  democracy,  which 
were  not  indeed  fufficient  to  protedl  the  lowell  of  the  peo- 
ple, without  the  patronage  of  fome  great  lord,  but  might 
give  fecurity,  and  even  fome  degree  of  dignity,  to  the 
gentry  or  inferior  nobility.  The  adminillration  of  jullice, 
in  particular,  by  the  courts  of  the  Decennary,  the  Hun- 
dred, and  the  County,  was  well  calculated  to  defend 
general  liberty,  and  to  rellrain  the  power  of  the  nobles. 
In  the  county  courts,  or  Ihiremotes,  all  the  freeholders 
were  aflembled  twice  a-year,  and  received  appeals  from 

® Spe!m.  C}o(T.  in  ?erb.  Ser^u$,  n LL.  /Elf.  § 20. 

'o  Ibid  § 17.  P Tacit  dc  Morib.  Germ.  ^ LL.  Inx^ 

^ II.  LL.  12,  r Higdeo)  lib.  I.  cap.  50.  LL.  Edw. 

Coof.  ^26.  Spelm.  Cone.  toI.  i.  p.  4.15,  CloiL  in  verb, 
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the  inferior  courts.  They  there  decided  all  caufes,  eccle- 
fiaftical  as  well  as  civil ; and  the  biftiop,  together  with  . 
the  alderman  or  earl,  prefided  over  them  *.  The  affair 
•was  determined  in  a fummary  manner,  without  much- 
pleading,  formality,  or  delay,  by  a majority  of  voices  j 
and  the  biftiop  and  alderman  had  no  further  authority 
than  to  keep  order  among  the  freeholders,  and  interpofe 
with  their  opinion  Where  juftice  was  denied  during 
three  fellions  by  the  Hundred,  and  then  by  the  County 
court,  there  lav  an  appeal  to  the  king’s  court";  but  this 
was  not  pracliled  on  flight  occafions.  The  aldermen  re- 
ceived a tiiird  of  the  fines  levied  in  thofe  courts  ; and  as 
moft:  of  the  punilhments  were  then  pecuniary,  this  per- 
quifite  fornied  a confiderable  part  of  the  profits  belonging 
to  his  office.  The  two  thirds  alfo,  which  went  to  the 
king,  made  no  contemptible  part  of  the  public  revenue. 
Any  freeholder  was  fined  who  abfented  himfelf  thrice 
from  thefe  courts  *, 

As  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  age  made  deeds  and 
writings  very  rare,  the  County  or  Hundred  court  was  the 
place  where  the  moft  remarkable  civil  tranfai^ions  were 
finiftied,  in  order  to  preferve  the  memory  of  them,  and 
prevent  all  future  difputes.  Here  (eftaments  were  pro- 
mulgated, flaves  manumitted,  bargains  of  fale  concluded  ; 
and  fometimes,  for  greater  fecurity,  the  moft  confider- 
able of  thefe  deeds  were  inferred  in  the  blank  leaves  of  the 
parifti  Bible,  which  thus  became  a kind  of  regifter,  too 
facred  to  be  falfified.  It  was  not  unufual  to  add  to  the 
deed  an  imprecation  on  all  fuch  as  fbould  be  guilty  of 
that  crime 

• LL.  Edg.  § 5.  Wilkini,  p.  78.  L(..  Ctnut.  ^ 17.  Wilkins,  p.  136. 

I Hickes  Dilfert.  Epift.  p,  2,  3,  4,  j,  6,  7,  8.  u LL.  Edg.  § 2,. 

Wilkins,  p.  77.  LL.  Cinut.  ^ 18.  apud  Wilkins,  p.  136. 

w LL.  Edw.  CoitL  § 31.  a LL.  EtbelA.  ^ 20. 
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^ppenJii  Among  a people,  who  lived  in  fo  fimple  a manner  at 
I,  ^ the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  judicial  power  is  always  of  greater 
importance  than  the  legiflative.  There  were  few  or  no 
taxes  impofed  by  the  ftates  : There  were  few  ftatutes  en- 
adled ; and  the  nation  was  lefs  governed  by  laws,  than 
by  cuiloms,  which  admitted  a great  latitude  of  interpret- 
ation. Though  it  fliould,  therefore,  be  allowed,  that 
the  Wittenagemot  was  altogether  compofed  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  the  county -courts,  where  all  the  free- 
holders were  admitted,  and  which  regulated  all  the  daily 
occurrejices  of  life,  formed  a wide  bafis  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  no  contemptible  checks  on  the  arifto- 
cracy.  But  there  is  another  power  ftill  more  important 
than  cither  the  judicial  or  legiflative;  to  wit,  the  power 
of  injuring  or  ferving  by  immediate  force  and  violence, 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  redrefs  in  courts  of 
juflice.  In  all  extenfive  governments,  where  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  is  feeble,  this  power  naturally  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  principal  nobility  ; and  the  degree  of  it 
which  prevails,  cannot  be  determined  fo  much  by  the 
' public  flatutes,  as  by  fmall  incidents  in  hiftory,  by  par- 

ticular cuftoms,  and  fometimes  by  the  reafon  and  nature 
of  things.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  long  been 
entitled  by  law  to  every  privilege  of  Britifli  fubjeds  ; but 
it  was  not  ^11  very  lately  that  the  common  people  could 
in  f^  enjoy  thefe  privileges. 

The  powers  of  all  the  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
government  are  difputed  among  hiftorians  and  antiquaries : 
The  extreme  obfeurity  of  the  fubje£l,  even  though  fac- 
tion had  never  entered  into  the  queflion,  would  naturally 
have  begotten  tbofe  controverfies.  But  the  great  influence 
of  the  lords  over  their  flaves  and  tenants,  the  clientlhip 
of  the  burghers,  the  total  want  of  a middling  rank  of  men, 
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the  extent  of  the  monarchy,  the  loofe  execution  of  the  -Appendi*- 
laws,  the  continued  diforders  and  convtilfions  of  the  . ^ 

ftate  ; all  thefe  circumllances  evince  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  becaflnc  at  laft  extremely  arillocratical ; 
and  the  events,  during  the  period  immediately  preceding^ 
the  conqueft,  confirm  this  inference  or  conjedfure. 

Both  the  punilhments  inflidled  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Criminal 
courts  of  judicature,  and  the  methods  of  proof  employed 
in  all  caufes,  appear  fomewhat  fingular,  and  are  very 
different  from'thofe  which  prevail  at  prefent  among  all 
civilized  nations. 

We  muff  conceive,  that  the  ancient  Germans  were 
little  removed  from  the  original  ftate  of  nature  : The  fo-: 
cial  confederacy  among  them  was  more  martial  than  civil : 

They  had  chiefly  in  view  the  means  of  attack  or  defence 
againft  public  enemies,  not  thofc  of  protedlion  againft 
their  fellow-citizens  : Their  poffeftions  were  fo  flender 
and  fo  equal,  that  they  were  not  expofed  to  great  danger ; 
and  the  natural  bravery  of  the  people  made  every  man 
truft  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  particular  friends,  for  his  de- 
fence or  vengeance.  This  defedl  in  the  political  union 
drew  much  defer  the  knot  of  particular  confederacies  : 

An  infult  upon  any  man  was  regarded  by  all  his  relations 
and  affociates  as  a common  injury:  They  were  bound 
by  honour,  as  well  as  by  a fenfe  of  common  intcreft,  to 
fevenge  his  death,  or  any  violence  which  he  had  fuffered  i 
They  retaliated  on  the  aggreffor  by  like  a£ls  of  violence  ; 
and  if  he  were  proteefed,  as  was  natural  and  ufual,  by 
his  own  dan,  the  quarrel  was  fpread  itill  wider,  and  bred 
endlefs  diforders  in  the  nation. 

The  Frifians,  a tribe  of  the  Germans,  had  never  ad-,., 
vanced  beyond  this  wild  and  imperfed  ftate  of  focietyj 
*nd  the  right  of  private  revenge  ftill  remained  among 
P ij.  them 
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Appendix  them  unlimited  and  uncontrouled  *.  But  the  other  Ger-« 
man  nations,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  had  made  one  ftep 
farther  towards  completing  the  political  or  civil  union. 
Though  it  {till  continued  to  be  an  indifpenfable  point  of 
honour  for  every  clan  to  revenge  the  death  or  injury  of 
a member,  the  magiftrate  had  acquired  a right  of  inter-, 
pofing  in  the  quarrel,  and  of  accommodating  the  differ- 
ence. He  obliged  the  perfon  maimed  or  injured,  and  the 
relations  of  one  killed,  to  accept  of  a prefent  from  the  ag- 
greflbr  and  his  relations*,  as  a compenfation  for  the  injury*", 
and  to  drop  all  farther  profecution  of  revenge.  That  the 
accommodation  of  one  quarrel  might  not  be  the  fource  of 
more,  this  prefent  was  fixed  and  certain,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  perfon  killed  or  injured,  and  was  commonly 
paid  in  cattle,  the  chief  property  of  thofe  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated nations.  A prefent  of  this  kind  gratified  the  re- 
venge of  the  injured  family  by  the  lofs  which  the  aggreffor 
fuffered  : It  fatished  their  pride  by  the  fubmiffion  which 
it  exprefled  : It  diminifhed  their  regret  for  the  lofs  or  in- 
jury of  a kinfman  by  their  acquifition  of  new  property: 
And  thus  general  peace  was  for  a moment  reftored  to  the 
focicty 

But  when  the  German  nations  had  been  fettled  fome 
time  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  made 
Hill  another  ftep  towards  a more  cultivated  life,  and  their 
criminal  juftice  gradually  improved  and  refined  itfelf.  The 
magiftrate,  whofe  office  it  was  to  guard  public  peace,  and 
to  fupprefs  private  animofities,  conceived  himfelf  to  be 
injured  by  every  injury  done  to  any  of  his  people ; and 

* LL.  Fr-f.  lit.  s.  apud  Llndenbrog.  p.  491.  a LL. 

§ 23.  LL,  /Elf,  ^ 27.  h Called  by  the  Saxons  wueghtta. 

« Tacit,  de  morib.  Germ.  The  author  faya,  that  the  price  of  the  com- 
pofition  was  fixed  $ which  muft  hare  been  by  the  laws  and  the  interpefitioa 
of  the  magiAratet« 
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befides  the  compenfation  to  the  perfon  who  fuffered,  ot 
to  his  family,  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to'exadl  a fine, 
called  the  Fridwit,  as  an  atonement  for  the  breach  of 
peace,  and  as  a reward  for  the  pains  which  he  had  takei\ 
in  accommodating  the  quarrel.  When  this  idea,  which 
is  fo  natural,  was  once  fuggefted,  it  was  willingly  receivc4 
both  by  fovereign  and  people.  The  numerous  fines 
which  were  levied,  augmented  the  revenue  of  the  king  ; 
And  the  people  were  fenfible,  that  he  would  be  more  vi- 
gilant in  interpofing  with  his  good  offices,  when  he  reaped 
fuch  immediate  advantage  from  them;  and  that  injuries 
would  be  lefs  frequent,  when,  befidcs  compenfation  to  the 
perfon  injured,  they  were  expofed  to  this  additional 
penalty  ■*. 

This  fliort  abftradl  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  criminal 
jurifprudence  of  the  northern  nations  for  feveral  centuries. 
The  flate.of  England  in  this  particular,  during  the  period 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  colledlion 
of  ancient  laws,  publifhed  by  Lambard  and  Wilkins. 
The  chief  purport  of  thefe  laws  is  not  to  prevent  or  en- 
tirely fupprefs  private  quarrels,  which  the  legiflator  knew 
to  be  impoffible,  but  only  to  regulate  and  moderate  them. 
The  laws  of  Alfred  enjoin,  that,  if  any  one  know  that 
his  enemy  or  aggreflbr,  after  doing  him  an  injury,  refolves 
to  keep  within  his  own  houfe  and  his  own  lands°,  he  fliall 
not  fight  him,  till  he  require  compenfation  for  the  injury. 
If  he  be  ftrong  enough  to  befiege  him  in  his  houfe,  he 
may  do  it  for  feven  days  without  attacking  him  ; and  if 
the  aggrellbr  be  willing,  during  that  time,  to  furrender 
himfelf  and  his  arms,  his  adverfary  may  detain  him  thirty 
days;  but  is  afterwards  obliged  to  reftore  him  fafe  to  his 


' 1. 


<1  Befidcs  paying  money  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  aod  to  the  king, 
the  murderer  was  alfo  obliged  to  pay  the  mrfter  of  a (lave  or  vaffal  a fum  as 
a compenfation  for  his  loft.  This  wai  called  the  Mmhti.  See  Spel.  Glolf. 
in  verb.  Fi^um,  Maubtt,  e The  addition  of  thefe  laft  words  in 

Icalici  appean  necelTar;  from  what  follows  in  the  fame  law. 

kindred. 
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Apptniiix  kindred,  and  be  contort  ivlth  the  cmpoijatim.  If  the  Crl- 
minal  fly  to  the  temple,  that  fandtuary  muft  not  be  vio- 
lated. Where  the  aflailant  has  not  force  fufficient  to  be- 
fiege  the  criminal  in  his  houfe,  he  muft  apply  to  the 
alderman  for  affiftance  ; and  if  the  alderman  refufe  aid, 
the  aflailant  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  king : And  he  is 
not  allowed  to  aflault  the  houfe,  till  after  this  fupreme 
tnagiftrate  has  refufed  affiftance.  If  any  one  meet  with 
his  enemy,  and  be  ignorant  that  he  was  refolved  to  keep 
within  his  own  lands,  he  muft,  before  he  attack  him, 
require  him  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoiier,  and  deliver  up 
his  arms  ; in  which  cafe,  he  may  detain  him  thirty  days: 
But  if  he  refufe  to  deliver  up  his  arms,  it  is  then  lawful 
to  fight  him.  A flave  may  fight  in  his  mafter’s  quarrel : 
A father  may  fight  in  his  fon’s  with  any  one,  except 
with  his  mafter*^. 

It  was  enadled  by  king  Ina,  that  no  man  fhould  take 
revenge  for  an  injury  till  he  had  firft  demanded  compen- 
fation,  and  had  been  refufed  it  s. 

King  Edmond,  in  the  preamble  to  his  laws,  mentions 
the  general  mifery  occafioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  private 
feuds  and  battles ; and  he  eftablilhes  feveral  expedients 
for  remedying  this  grievance.  He  ordains,  that,  if  any 
one  commit  murder,  he  may,  with  the  affiftance  of  his 
kindred,  pay  within  a twelvemonth  the  fine  of  his  crime; 
and  if  they  abandon  him,  he  fliall  alone  fuftain  the  deadly 
feud  or  quarrel  with  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  perfon: 
H is  own'  kindred  are  free  from  the  feud,  but  on  condition 
that  they  neither  converfe  with  the  criminal,  nor  fupply 
him  with  meat  or  other  neceffarxes  : If  any  of  them,  after 
renouncing  him,  receive  him  into  their  houfe,  or  give  him 
ajjiflance,  they  arc  finable  to  the  king,  and  are  involved 
in  the  feud.  If  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  perfon  take 
revenge  on  any  but  the  criminal  himfelf  after  he  is  aban- 

< LL.  ^Ifr.  § i8.  Wilkinf,  p,  43.  t LL.  Inc,  § 9. 
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ianed  by  his  iindrid,  all  their  property  is  forfeited,  and  Appradi* 
they  are  declared  to  be  enemies  to  the  king  and  all  his  ■ f 

friends  It  is  alfo  ordained,  that  the  fine  for  murder 
fhall  never  be  remitted  by  the  king*,  and  that  no  criminal 
fhall  be  killed  who  flies  to  the  church,  or  any  of  the 
king’s  towns’^;  and  the  king  himfelf  declares,  that  his 
houfe  fhall  give  no  prote£lion  to  murderers,  till  they  have 
latisfied  the  church  by  their  penance,  and  the  kindred  of 
the  deceafed,  by  making  compenfation  *.  The  method 
appointed  for  tranfaciing  this  compofition  is  found  in  the 
fame  law 

These  attempts  of  Edmond,  to  contrafl  aifd  diminifh 
the  feuds,  were  contrary  to  the  ancient  fpirit  of  the  north- 
ern barbarians,  and  were  a flep  towards  a more  regular 
adminiilration  of  juftice.  By  the  Salic  law,  any  man 
might,  by  a public  declaration,  exempt  himfelf  from  his 
family  quarrels  : But  then,  he  was  confidered  by  the  law 
as  no  longer  belonging  to  the  family ; and  he  was  de- 
prived of  all  right  of  fucceflion,  as  the  punifhment  of' 
his  cowardice 

The  price  of  the  king’s  head,  or  his  weregild,  as 
it  was  then  called,  was  hy  law  30,000  thrimfas,  near 
1300  pounds  of  prefent  money.  The  price  of  the 
prince’s  head  was  15,000  thrimfas  ; that  of  a bifhop’s  or 
alderman’s  8000 ; a fheriff’s  4000 ; a thane’s  or  clergy* 
man’s  2000 ; a ceorle’s  266.  Thefe  prices  were  fixed 
by  the  laws  of  the  Angles.  By  the  Mercian  law,  the 
price  of  a ceorle’s  head  was  200  fliillings ; that  of  a 
thane’s  fix  times  as  much ; that  of  a king’s  fix  times 
more*.  By  the  laws  of  Kent,  the  price  of  the  arch- 
bifhop’s  head  was  higher  thau  that  of  the  king’s  p.  Such 
refpeil  was  then  paid  to  the  ecclefiaftics  ! It  muft  be  un- 

*'  LL.  Edm.  ^ 1,  Wilkins,  p.  73.  1 LL.  EJim.  § 3. 

k LL.  Edm.  ^ 2,  I LL.  Edxn.  § 4,  ns  LL.  Edm  ^ 7. 

" Tit.  63.  • Wilkins,  p.  71,  72,  > LL.  EKhtedi, 

>pud  Wilkins,  p.  no. 
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Appcnilx  dcrftood,  that,  where  a perfon  was  unable  or  unwilling 
’ to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  put  out  of  the  proteSion  of  law, 
and  the  kindred  of  the  deceafed  had  liberty  to  punifii  him 
as  they  thought  proper. 

Some  antiquarians  ’ have  thought,  that  thefe  compen- 
fations  were  only  given  for  man-flaughter,  not  for  wilful 
murder:  But  no  fuch  diftindlion  appears  in  the  laws; 
and  it  is  contradicted  by  the  practice  of  all  the  other  bar- 
barous nations'',  by  that  of  the  ancient  Germans',  and 
by  that  curious  monument  above  mentioned  of  Saxon  an- 
tiquity, preferved  by  Hickes.  There  is  indeed  a law  of 
Alfred’s  which  makes  wilful  murder  capital ' ; but  this 
feems  only  to  have  been  an  attempt  of  that  great  legiflator 
towards  eftablifliing  a better  police  in  the  kingdom,  and 
it  probably  remained  without  execution.  By  the  laws  of 
the  fame  prince,  a confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  the  king 
might  be  redeemed  by  a fine". 

'1'he  price  of  all  kinds  of  wounds  was  likewife  fixed  by 
the  Saxon  laws  ; A wound  of  an  inch  long  under  the  hair, 
was  paid  with  one  (hilling : One  of  a like  fize  in  the 
face,  two  (hillings  : Thirty  (hillings  for  the  lofs  of  an 
car ; and  fo  forth  There  feems  not  to  have  been  any 
difference  made,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon. 
By  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  any  one  who  committed  adul- 
tery with  his  neighbour’s  wife  was  obliged  to  pay  him  a 
fine,  and  buy  him  another  wife*. 

These  inftitutions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  ancieQt 
Germans.  'I'hey  feem  to  be  the  neceffary  progrefs  of 
criminal  jurifprudence  among  every  free  people,  where 

<1  Tyrrel,  introdufl.  toI.  i.  p.  i}6.  Carte,  vol.  a.  p.  366.  ^ 

r Lindenbrogius,  pafTim.  * Tac.  de  Mor  Germ, 

t LL-  § la.  Wilktnf,  p.  19.  It  is  probable,  that  by  wilful  mur« 
der  Alfred  means  a treacherous  murder,  committed  by  one  who  has  node* 
dared  feud  with  another.  u LL.  JE\t  ^ 4.  Wilkins,  p.  35. 

« LL.  JE.U*  § 40.  See  alfo  LL.  Ethclb,  ^ 34,  &c. 

* LL.  Ethelb.  § 32. 
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the  will  of  the  fovereign  is  not  implicitly  obeyed.  We  Appendi* 
find  thenn  among  the  ancient  Greeks  during  the  time  of  ■ 
the  Trojan  war.  Compofitions  for  murder  are  mentioned 
in  Neftor’s  fpeech  to  Achilles  in  the  Ninth  Iliad,  and  arc 
called  a-rroinxi.  The  Irifh,  who  never  had  any  connec- 
tions with  the  German  nations,  adopted  the  fame  pradlice 
till  very  lately  ; and  the  price  of  a man’s  head  was  called 
among  them  his  eric  ; as  we  learn  from  Sir  John  Davis. 

The  fame  cufiom  feems  alfo  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Jews 

Theft  and  robbery  were  frequent  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  In  order  to  impofe  fome  check  upon  thefe 
crimes,  it  was  ordained,  that  no  man  Ihould  fell  or  buy 
any  thing  above  twenty  pence  value,  except  in  open  mar- 
ket® j and  every  bargain  of  fale  muft  be  executed  before 
witnefles  Gangs  of'  robbers  much  difturbed  the  peace 
of  the  country ; and  the  law  determined,  that  a tribe  of 
banditti,  confifting  of  between  feven  and  thirty-five  per- 
fons,  was  to  be  called  a turma,  or  troop : Any  greater 
company  was  denominated  an  army The  punifhments 
for  this  crime  were  various,  but  none  of  them  capital'. 

If  any  man  could  track  his  ftolen  cattle  into  another’s 
ground,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  fhow  the  tracks  out  of 
it,  or  pay  their  value''. 

, Rebellion,  to  whatever  excefs  it  was  carried, 
was  not  capital,  but  might  be  redeemed  by  a fum  of 
money '.  The  legiflators,  knowing  it  impoflible  to 
prevent  all  diforders,  only  impofed  a higher  fine  on 
breaches  of  the  peace  committed  in  the  king’s  court,  or 
before  an  alderman  or  bifhop.  An  alehoufe  too  feems  to 

V Exod.  xxu  t9t  30.  * LL.  .,/^thelft.  ^ 12. 

> LL.  ^ 10.  72.  LL.  Edg.  apud  Wilkint,  p.  So,  LL,  Ethel- 

^edtp  ^ 4.  apud  Wilkin?,  p.  103.  Hloth.  & Eadm.^  16,  LL.  Canut.  § aa. 

^ LL.  Inac,  § 12.  * LL.  Inxi  § 37.  ^ LL.  /Ethelft.  ^2.  ^ 

Wilkins,  p,  63.  « LL.  Ethelredi,  apud  Wilkins,  p,  no.  LL. 

§ 4.  WUkini,  p.  35, 
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AppendiiT  have  been  confidered  as  a privileged  place  ; and  any  quar^ 
_ rels  that  arofe  there  were  naore  feverely  puniflied  than 

elfewhere 

Rules  of  Ip  tlie  manner  of  puniflling  crirhes  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  appear  lingular,  the  proofs  were  not  lefs  fo ; aiid 
were  alfo  the  natural  refult  of  the  fituation  of  thofe  people. 
Whatever  we  may  imagine  concerning  the  ufual  truth' 
and  fincerity  of  men  who  live  in  a rude  and  barbarous 
flate,  there  is  much  more  falfehood,  and  even  perjury 
among  them,  than  among  civilized  nations : Virtue, 
which  is  nothing  but  a more  enlarged  and  more  culti- 
vated reafon,  never  flourilhes  to  any  degree,  nor  is  founded 
on  Heady  principles  of  honour,  except  where  a good  edu- 
cation becomes  general  j and  where  men  are  taught  the 
pernicious  confequences  of  vice,  treachery,  and  immora- 
lity. Even  fuperftition,  though  more  prevalent  among 
ignorant  nations,  is  but  a poor  fupply  for  the  defefls  in 
knowledge  and  education  : Our  European  anceHors,  who 
employed  every  moment  the  expedient  of  fwearing  on  ex- 
fraordinary  crofles  and  reiiques,  were  lefs  honourable  in 
all  engagements  than  their  pofterity,  who  from  experience 
have  omitted  thofe  incife<5tual  fecurities.  This  general 
pronenefs  to  perjury  was  much  encreafed  by  the  ufual 
want  of  difeernment  in  judges,  who  could  not  difeufs  an 
intricate  evidence,  and  were  obliged  to  number,  not  weigh, 
the  teftimony  of  the  witneffes*.  Hence  the  ridiculous 
pradfice  of  obliging  men  to  bring  compurgators,  who,  as 
they  did  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the  faft,  ex- 
preifed  upon  oath,  that  they  believed  the  perfon  fpoke 
true  ; and  thefc  compurgators  were  in  fome  cafes  multi- 

f LL«  Htotb,  & Eadm.  §12,13.  LL.  Eihclr#  apud  Wtlkinii  p,  i ly. 

K Sometimet  the  laws  fixed  eafy  general  rules  for  weighiog  the  credibilitf 
of  wUneflci.  A man  whofc  life  was  edimated  at  lao  fhillings  couorerba- 
lanced  fix  ceorlet,  each  of  whofe  lives  was  only  vralued  at  twenty  fhilHngt,  and 
hit  oath  was  eHecoied  equivalent  to  that  of  all  the  fix.  See  Wilkins,  p.  71# 
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plied  to  the  number  of  three  hundred The  pradlice  Appendix 
alfo  of  fingle  combat  was  employed  by  moll  nations  on  ^ / 

the  continent  as  a remedy  againll  falfe  evidence*;  and 
though  it  was  frequently  dropped,  from  the  oppofition 
of  the  clergy,  it  was  continually  revived,  from  experience 
of  the  falfehood  attending  the  teftimony  of  witnefl'es  It 
became  at  laft  a fpecies  of  jurifprudence : The  cafes  were 
determined  by  law,  in  which  the  party  might  challenge 
his  adverfary,  or  the  witnelles,  or  the  judge  himfelf* : 

And  though  thefe  cuftoms  were  abfurd,  they  were  rather 
an  improvement  on  the  methods  of  trial,  which  had  for- 
merly been  pradlifed  among  thofe  barbarous  nations,  and 
which  flill  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

W HEN  any  controverfy  about  a fadl  became  too  intri- 
cate for  thofe  ignorant  judges  to  unravel,  they  had  re- 
courfe  to  what  they  called  the  judgment  of  God,  that  is, 
to  fortune  : Their  methods  of  confulting  this  oracle  were 
various.  One  of  them  was  the  decifion  by  the  rr^yj ; It 
was  pradlifed  in  this  manner.  When  a perfon  was  ac- 
cufed  of  any  crime,  he  firft  cleared  himfelf  by  oath,  and 
he  was  attended  by  eleven  compurgators.  He  next  took 
two  pieces  of  wood,  one  of  which  was  marked  with  the 
fign  of  the  crofs,  and  wrapping  both  up  in  wool,  he 
placed  them  on  the  altar,  or  on  fome  celebrated  relique. 

After  folemn  prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  experiment, 
a pried,  or  in  his  dead  fome  unexperienced  youth,  took 
up  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  and  if  he  happened  upon 
that  which  was  marked  with  the  figure  of  the  crofs,  the 
perfon  was  pronounced  innocent;  if  otherwife,  guilty”. 

This  praSice,  as  it  arofe  from  fuperdition,  was  abolifhed 
by  it  in  France.  The  emperor,  Lewis  the  Debonnaire, 

**  Praef.  Nicol.  ad  Wilkint.  p.  ii.  t lL.  Bargund.  cap.  4^. 

LI-  Lnmb.  Ub.  a.  tir.  55.  cap.  34.  b Lr.*  Longob,  lib.  t,  tit.  54. 

tap.  a 3-  apud  Lindenb.  p.  661.  1 See  Detfootainei  aad  Bcaumanoir. 

” LL.  Friruo.aii,  14,  apud  Lindenbiegium,  p.  496. 
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prohibited  that  method  of  trial,  not  becaufe  it  was  uncer- 
tain, but  left  that  facred  figure,  fays  he,  of  the  crofs,  ftiould 
be  proftituted  in  common  difputcs  and  controverfies 

The  ordeal  was  another  eftabliftied  method  of  trial 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  praflifcd  either  by 
boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron.  The  former  was  appro- 
priated to  the  common  people  ; the  latter  to  the  nobility, 
'f'he  water  or  iron  was  confecrated  by  many  prayefs, 
mafles,  fallings,  and  exorcifms  ° ; after  which,  the  perfon 
accufed  either  took  up  a ftone  funk  in  the  water  i"  to  a 
crertain  depth,  or  carried  the  iron  to  a certain  diftance ; 
and  his  hand  being  wrapped  up,  and  the  covering  fealed 
for  three  days,  if  there  appeared,  on  examining  it,  no 
marks  of  burning,  he  was  pronounced  innocent;  if  other- 
wife,  guilty''.  The  trial  by  cold  water  was  dilFerent: 
The  perfon  was  thrown  into  confecrated  water;  if' he 
fwam,  he  was  gujlty  ; if  he  funk,  innocent'.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  conceive,  how  any  innocent  perfon  could 
ever  efcape  by  the  one  trial,  or  any  criminal  be  conviefted 
by  the  other.  But  there  was  another  ufage  admirably 
calculated  for  allowing  every  criminal  to  efcape,  who  had 
confidence  enough  to  try  it.  A confecrated  cake,  called 
a corfned,  was  produced  ; which  if  the  perfon  could  fwal- 
low  and  digeft,  he  was  pronounced  innocent*. 

The  feudal  law,  if  it  had  place  at  all  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  which  is  doubtful,  was  not  certainly  ex- 
tended over  all  the  landed  property,  and  was  not  attended 
with  thofe  confequences  of  homage,  reliefs',  worihip, 

n Du  Cange  in  verb  Crux*  ° Spcltn.  in  verb.  Ordeal,  Parker, 

p.  155.  Lindenbrog.  p.  1199.  P LL.  In<T,  ^ 77.  ^ Some> 

times  the  perfen  acculed  walked  barefooted  over  red-hat  iron.  r Spell, 

man  in  verb.  Ordcalium.  * Spelm.  in  verb.  Cor/irr</.  Pa'kefy 

f.  156.  Text.  Ruffenf.  p*  33.  ^ On  the  death  of  an  alderman,  a 

greater  or  leiTer  thane,  there  was  a payment  made  to  the  king  of  hit  beft 
arms;  and  this  was  called  his  heriut  t but  this  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
relief.  See  Spelm  - of  tenures,  p.  2«  The  value  of  this  beriot  was  fixed  by 
Canute's  laws,  § 6p*  * 
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hiarriage,  and  other  burthens,  which  were  infcparable  Appendix 
from  it  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  continent.  As  the  Saxons  . f 

expelled,  or  almoft  entirely  deftroyed,  the  ancient  Britons, 
they  planted  themfelves  in  this  ifland  on  the  fame  footing 
with  their  anceftors  in  Germany,  and  found  no  occafion 
for  the  feudal  inftitutions  ",  which  were  calculated  to 
tnaintain  a kind  of  ftanding  army,  always  in  readinefs  to 
fupprefs  any  infurreilion  among  the  conquered  people. 

The  trouble  and  expcnce  of  defending  the  ftate  in  Eng- 
land lay  equally  upon  all  the  land ; and  it  was  ufual  for 
every  five  hides  to  equip  a man  for  the  fervice.  The  tn- 
noda  necejfuas,  as  it  was  called,  or  the  burthen  of  military 
expeditions,  of  repairing  highways,  and  of  building  and 
fupporting  bridges,  was  infcparable  from  landed  property, 
even  though  it  belonged  to  the  church  or  monafteries, 
unicfs  exempted  by  a particular  charter  The  ceorles 
Dr  hufbandmen  were  provided  with  arms,  and  were 
obliged  to  take  their  turn  in  military  duty  There  were 
computed  to  be  243,600  hides  in  England  ^ ; confe- 
quently  the  ordinary  military  force  of  the  kingdom  con- 
fifted  of  48,720  men ; though,  no  doubt,  on  extraordinary 
occafions,  a greater  number  might  be  affembled.  The 
king  and  nobility  had  fome  military  tenants,  who  were 
called  Sitheun-men  And  there  were  fome  lands  an- 
nexed to  the  office  of  aldermen,  and  to  other  offices ; but 
thefe  probably  were  not  of  great  extent,  and  were  poflefled 
only  during  pleafure,  as  in  the  commencement  of  the 
feudal  law  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  revenue  of  the  king  feems  to  have  confifted  chiefly  PuWic  r*. 
in  his  demefnes,  which  were  large ; and  in  the  tolls  and 
impofts  which  he  probably  levied  at  diferetion  on  the  bo- 
roughs and  fea- ports  that  lay  within  his  demefnes.  He 

u Bratton  de  Acqu.  rer.  domin.  Hb>  2.  cap.  i6.  See  more  fully  Spelman 
of  feuds  and  tenures,  and  Craigius  dejure  feud.  lib.  i.  dieg.  7. 

^ Spelm.Conc  vol.  t.  p.  256.  ^ Inse,  § 5i>  X Spelm* 

of  feuds  and  tenures,  p.  17.  * Spelm*  Cone,  vol.l.  p«  195. 

VoL.  I.  Q.  could 
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could  notalienate  any  part  of  the  crown  lands,  even  to  reli- 
gious ufes,  without  the  confent  of  the  ftates  Danegelt 
Was  a land-tax  of  a {hilling  a hide,  impofcd  by  the  dates'’, 
either  for  payment  of  the  Aims  exa£led  by  the  Danes,  or 
for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a pofture  of  defence  againft 
thofe  invaders 

The  Saxon  pound,  as  likewife  that  which  was  coined 
forfome  centuries  after  the  conqueft,  was  near  three  times 
the  weight  of  our  prefent  money : There  were  forty-eight 
{hillings  in  the  pound,  and  five  pence  in  a {hilling  ; 
confequcntly  a Saxon  {hilling  was  near  a fifth  heavier  than 
ours,  and  a Saxon  penny  near  three  times  as  heavy  As 
to  the  value  of  money  in  thofe  times,  compared  to  commo- 
dities, there  are  fome,  though  not  very  certain,  means  of 
computation.  A {heep,  by  the  laws  of  Athelftan,  was  ef- 
timated  at  a {hilling ; that  is,  fifteen  pence  of  our  money. 
The  fleece  was  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  whole 
{heep  much  above  its  prefent  eftimation  ; and  the  reafon 
probably  was,  that  the  Saxons,  like  the  ancients,  were 
little  acquainted  with  any  clothing  but  what  was 
made  of  wool.  Silk  and  cotton  were  quite  unknown  : 
Linen  was  not  much  ufed.  An  ox  was  computed  at  fix 
times  the  value  of  a fheep  ; a cow  at  four  «.  If  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  cattle  in  that  age,  from  the  defeids  in  huf- 
bandry,  were  not  fo  large  as  they  are  at  prefent  in  Eng- 
land, we  may  compute,  that  money  was  then  near  ten 
times  of  greater  value.  A horfc  was  valued  at  about 
thirty-fix  {hillings  of  our  money,  or  thirty  Saxon  {hil- 
lings ; a mare  a third  Icfs.  A man  at  three  pounds 
The  board-wages  of  a child  the  fir{l  year  was  eight  {hil- 
lings, together  with  a cow’s  pafture  in  fummer,  and  an 


> Sprlm.  cone,  vol*  I.  p<  34<>«  b Chron.  Sax.  p,  118. 

c LL.  Edw.  Con.  ^ 12.  LL.  i^lf.  ^ 40.  c Fleet- 

wood's  Chron.  Preiiofomj  p,  *7»  28.  &c,  f LL.  In*,  ^ 69. 

£ WiiklflT,  p.  65,  b Jbid,  p.  126,  > ibid. 
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6x’s  in  winter  William  of  Malmefbury  mentions  it  Appendi* 
as  a remarkably  high  price  that  William  Rufus  gave  fif-  . j. 
teen  marks  for  a horfe,  ot  about  thirty  pounds  of  ourpre- 
fent  money  *.  Between  the  years  goo  and  looo,  Ednoth 
bought  a hide  of  land  for  about  Ii8  fhillings  of  prefent 
money  This  was  little  more  than  a {hilling  an  acre, 
which  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  ufual  price,  as  we 
may  learn  from  other  accounts A palfrey  was  fold  for 
twelve  {hillings  about  the  year  966  The  value  of  an 
ox  in  king  Ethelred’s  time  was  between  feven  and  eight 
{hillings  5 a cow  about  fix  {hillings  p.  Gervas  of  Tilbury 
fays,  that  in  Henry  I.’s  time,  bread  which  would  fufKce  a 
hundred  men  for  a d?y  was  rated  at  three  {hillings,  or  a 
{hilling  of  that  age  ; for  it  is  thought  that,  foon  after  the 
conquefi,  a pound  {lerling  was  divided  into  twenty  {hil- 
lings : A flieep  was  rated  at  a {hilling,  and  fo  of  other 
things  in  proportion.  In  Athenian’s  time  a ram  was  va- 
lued at  a {hilling,  or  four  pence  Saxon  “i.  The  tenants  of 
Shireburn  were  obliged,  at  their  choice,  to  pay  either  fix 
pence,  or  four  hens  About  1232,  the  abbot  of  St.  Al- 
bans, going  on  a journey,  hired  feven  handfome  {lout 
horfes  ; and  agreed,  if  any  of  them  died  on  the  road,  to 
pay  the  owner  30  {hillings  a-piece  of  our  prefent  money 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  ancient  times,  the  raifing 
of  corn,  efpecially  wheat,  being  a fpecies  of  manufaflory, 
that  commodity  always  bore  a higher  price,  compared  to 
cattle,  than  it  does  in  our  times '.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
tells  us  “,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor  there 
was  the  moft  terrible  famine  ever  known  j in  fo  much 
that  a quarter  of  wheat  rofe  to  fixty  pennies,  or  fifteen 
{hillings  of  our  prefent  money.  Confequently  it  was 
as  dear  as  if  it  now  coft  feven  pounds  ten  {hillings. 

k LL.  To®,  § 38.  • P.  HI.  Hill.  Ramcr.  p.  415. 

a Hill.  Elicnf.  p.  473.  o Hill.  Elienf.  p.  471.  p Wilkins, 

p.  1*6.  S Wiikin",  p.  56.  I Monall.  Anglic,  vol.  ii.p.  528. 

• Mai.  Paris.  t FUctwcoi],  p.  83.  94.  96.  98.  <2?.  157- 
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Appendix  This  much  exceeds  the  great  famine  in  the  end  of  queen 
Elizabeth  5 when  a quarter  of  wheat  was  fold  for  four 
pounds.  Money  in  this  laft  period  was  nearly  of  the  fame 
value  as  in  our  time.  Thefe  fevere  famines  are  a certain 
proof  of  bad  huftandry. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  three  things  to  be  confidered, 
wherever  a fum  of  money  is  mentioned  in  ancient  times. 
Firft,  the  change  of  denomination,  by  which  a pound  has 
been  reduced  to  the  third  part  of  its  ancient  weight  in  fil-. 
ver.  Secondly,  the  change  in  value  by  the  greater  plenty 
of  money,  which  has  reduced  the  fame  weight  of  filver  to 
ten  times  lefs  value,  compared  to  commodities  ; and  con- 
fequcntly  a pound  fterling  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  an- 
cient value.  Thirdly,  the  fewer  people  and  lefs  induftry, 
which  were  then  to  be  found  in  every  European  kingdom. 
This  circumftance  made  even  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  fum 
more  difficult  to  levy,  and  caufed  any  fum  to  have  more 
than  thirty  times  greater  weight  and  influence,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  than  in  our  times;  in  the  fame  manner  that 
a fum,  a hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  inftance,  isatpre- 
fent  more  difficult  to  levy  in  a fmall  ftate,  fuch  as  Bava- 
ria, and  can  produce  greater  effedfs  on  fuch  a fmall  com- 
munity, than  on  England.  This  laft  difference  is  not 
eafy  to  be  calculated  : But  allowing,  that  England  has 
now  fix  times  more  induftry,  and  three  times  more  people 
than  it  had  at  the  conqueft,  and  for  fome  reigns  after  that 
period,  wc  arc,  upon  that  fuppofition,  to  conceive,  taking 
' all  circuniftances  together,  every  fum  of  money  mentioned 
by  hiftorians,  as  if  it  were  multiplied  more  than  a hundred 
fold  above  a fum  of  the  fame  denomination  at  prefent. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  land  was  divided  equally  among 
all  the  male  children  of  the  deceafed,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  Gavelkind.  The  pradlicc  of  entails  is  to  be 
found  in  thofe  times’'.  Land  was  chiefly  of  two  kinds, 

» LL,  .Elf.5  37.  ap«d  Wilkint,  p.  43.  ■ 
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bockland,  or  land  held  by  book  or  charter,  which  was  Aprcndix 
regarded  as  full  property,  and  defcended  to  the  heirs  of  ■ 
the  polleflbr ; and  folkland,  or  the  land  held  by  the 
ceorles  and  common  people,  who  were  removable  atplea- 
fure,  and  were  indeed  only  tenants  during  the  will  of 
their  lords. 

T HE  firft  attempt,  which  we  find  in  England  to  fepa- 
rate  the  ecclcfiafiical  from  the  civil  jurifdidfion,  was  that 
law  of  Edgar,  by  which  all  difputes  among  the  clergy 
were  ordered  to  be  carried  before  the  bilhop  1.  The  pe- 
nances were  then  very  fevere ; but  as  a man  could  buy 
them  off  with  money,  or  might  fubftitute  others  to  per- 
form them,  they  lay  eafy  upon  the  rich 

With  rcgr.rd  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  we  Manner*, 
can  fay  little,  but  that  they  were  in  general  a rude,  un- 
cultivated people,  .ignorant  of  letters,  unfkilled  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  untamed  to  fubmifllon  under  law  and 
government,  addidted  to  intemperance,  riot,  and  difor- 
der.  Their  beft  quality  was  their  military  courage,  which 
yet  was  not  fupported  by  dilcipline  or  conduct.  Their 
want  of  fidelity  to  the  prince,  or  to  any  truft  repofed  in 
them,  appears  ftrongly  in  the  hiftory  of  their  later  period  ; 
and  their  want  of  humanity  in  all  their  hiftory.  Even 
the  Norman  hiftorians,  notwithftanding  the  low  ftate  of 
the  arts  in  their  own  country,  fpeak  of  them  as  barba- 
rians, when  they  mention  the  invafion  made  upon  them 
by  the  duke  of  Normandy  *.  The  conqueft  put  the  peo- 
ple in  a fituation  of  receiving  flowly*  from  abroad,  the 
rudiments  of  fcience  and  cultivation,  and  of  correfting 
their  rough  and  licentious  manners, 

1 Wilkin*,  p.  83.  > Ibid.  p.  96,  97,  Spclm.  Csnc,  p.  473. 
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WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

Conjequences  cf  the  battle  of  HaJlings—~SubmiJfion 

of  the  Englifh Settlement  of  the  government — • 

King's  return  to  Normandy  Difcontents  of  the 

Englijh ‘Their  infurreSlions Rigours  of  the 

Norman  government New  infurreilions —— 

New  rigours  of  the  government — IntroduSlion  of the 

feudal  law Innovation  in  eccleftajlical govern^ 

ment Injurreltion  of  the  Norman  barons  — - 

Difpute  about  invejlitures Revolt  of  prince  Ro- 
bert  Dorn  ef day  book The  Neva  for  eft 

War  with  France Death and  char  abler  of 

William  the  Conqueror. 

Nothing  couW  exceed  the  confternation  which  chap. 

feized  the  Englifh,  when  they  received  intelligence 
of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Haftings,  the  death  of  their  ,c66. 
king,  the  flaughter  of  their  principal  nobility  and  of 
their  braveft  warriors,  and  the  rout  and  difperfion  of  the  battle  of 
remainder.  But  though  the  lofs  which  they  had  fuf- 
tained  in  that  fatal  adtion  was  confiderable,  it  might 
have  been  repaired  by  a great  nation  ; where  the  people 
were  generally  armed,  and  where  there  rehded  fo  many 
powerful  noblemen  in  every  province,  who  could  have 
aflembled  their  retainers,  and  have  obliged  the  duke  of 
Normandy  to  divide  his  army,  and  probably  to  vvafte  it 
in  a variety  of  adlions  and  rencounters.  It  was  thus 
that  the  kingdom  had  formerly  refifted,  for  many  years> 
its  invaders,  and  had  been  gradually  fubdued,  by  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes ; and 
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CHAP,  equal  difficulties  might  have  been  apprehended  by  William 
^ , in  this  bold  and  hazardous  enterprize.  But  there  were 

feveral  vices  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution,  which  ren-s 
dered  it  difficult  for  the  Englifh  to  defend  their  liberties 
in  fo  critical  an  emergency.  The  people  had,  in  a great 
meafure,  loft  all  national  pride  and  fpirit,  by  their  recent 
and  long  fubjeilion  to  the  Danes  ; and  as  Canute  had,  in 
the  courfc  of  his  adminiftration,  much  abated  the  rigours 
of  conqueft,  and  had  governed  them  equitably  by  their 
own  laws,  they  regarded  with  the  lefs  terror  the  ignominy 
of  a foreign  yoke,  and  deemed  the  inconveniences  of  fub- 
miffion  lefs  formidable  than  thofe  of  bloodflied,  war,  and 
refiftance.  Their  attachment  alfo  to  the  ancient  royal 
family  had  been  much  weakened  by  their  habits  of  fub- 
miffion  to  the  Danifii  princes,  and  by  their  late  eledtion 
of  Harold,  or  their  acquiefcence  in  his  ufurpation.  And 
as  they  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  regard  Edgar  Athel- 
ing,  the  only  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  as  unfit  to  govern 
them  even  in  times  of  order  and  tranquillity  ; they  could 
entertain  fmall  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  repair  fuch  great 
lofles  as  they  had  fuftained,  or  to  withftand  the  viSorious 
arms  of  the  duke  pf  Normandy, 

That  they  might  not,  however,  be  altogether  want- 
ing to  themfelves  in  this  extreme  neceffity,  the  Englifh 
took  fome  fteps  towards  adjufting  their  disjointed  govern- 
ment, and  uniting  themfelves  againft  the  common  enemy. 
The  two  potent  earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had  fle^ 
to  London  with  the  remains  of  the  broken  army,  took 
the  lead  on  thisoccafion  : In  concert  with  Stigand,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  a man  pollefled  of  great  authority, 
and  of  ample  revenues,  they  proclaimed  Edgar,  and  en- 
deavoured to  put  the  people  in  a pofture  of  defence,  and 
encourage  them  to  refill  the  Normans  But  the  terror 

s Gul.  PiAav.  p,  105.  Order.  Vitalii,  p,  501.  HoTCdco,  p.  449. 
Kajibten,  p.  2343. 
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of  the  Late  defeat,  and  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  in-  CHAP, 
vaders,  encreafed  the  confufion  infeparable  from  great  f 

revolutions ; and  every  refolution  propofed  was  hafty, 
fluctuating,  tumultuary ; difconcerted  by  fear  or  faCtion  j 
ill  planned,  and  worfe  executed. 

William,  that  his  enemies  might  have  no  leifure  to 
recover  from  their  confternation,  or  unite  their  counfels, 
immediately  put  himfelf  in  motion  after  his  victory,  and 
refolved  to  profecute  an  enterprize,  which  nothing  but 
celerity  and  vigour  could  render  finally  fuccefsful.  His 
firft  attempt  was  againit  Romney,  whofe  inhabitants  he 
feverely  punilhed,  on  account  of  their  cruel  treatment  of 
fome  Norman  feamen  and  foldiers,  who  had  been  carried 
thither  by  flrefs  of  weather,  or  by  a miftake  in  their 
courfe':  And  forefeeing  that  his  conquelt  of  England 
might  Itill  be  attended  with  many  difficulties  and  with 
much  oppofition,  he  deemed  it  neceflary,  before  ne  fliould 
advance  farther  into  the  country,  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  Dover,  which  would  both  fecure  him  a retreat  in  cafe 
of  adverfe  fortune,  and  afford  him  a fafe  landing- 
place  for  fuch  fupplies  as  might  be  requifite  for  pufhing 
his  advantages.  The  terror  diffufed  by  his  victory  at 
Hallings  was  fo  great,  that  the  garrifon  of  Dover, 
though  numerous  and  well  provided,  immediately  capitu- 
lated } and  as  the  Normans,  rufliing  in  to  take  poffeffion 
of  the  town,  haflily  fet  fire  to  fome  of  the  houfes,  Wil- 
liam, defirous  to  coticiliate  the  minds  of  the  Englifli  by  ' 
an  appearance  of  lenity  and  juilipe,  made  comper.iation  to 
the  inhabitants  for  their  Ioffes 

The  Norman  army,  being  much  diftrefled  with  ady- 
fentery,  was  obliged  to  remain  here  eight  days ; but  the 
duke,  on  their  recovery,  advanced  with  quick  marches 
towards  London,  and  by  his  approach  encreafed  the  con- 
fqfions,  which  were  already  fo  prevalent  in  the  Englilh 

f Cul.PifiaT,  p.  X04.  a Ibid. 
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counfcls.  The  ecclefiaftlcs  in  particular,  whofe  influence 
was  great  over  the  people,  began  to  declare  in -his  favour; 
and  as  moft  of  the  bifliops  and  dignified  clergymen  were 
even  then  Frenchmen  or  Normans,  the  pope’s  bull,  by 
which  his  enterprize  was  avowed  and  hallowed,  was 
now  openly  infifted  on  as  a reafon  for  general  fubmilSon. 
The  fuperior  learning  of  thofe  prelates,  which,  during 
the  Confeflbr’s  reign,  had  raifed  them  above  the  ignorant 
Saxons,  made  their  opinions  be  received  with  implicit 
faith  ; and  a young  prince,  like  Edgar,  whofe  capacity 
was  deemed  fo  mean,  was  but  ill  qualified  to  refill:  the 
impreflion,  which  they  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
A repulfe,  which  a body  of  Londoners  received  from  five 
hundred  Norman  horfe,  renewed  in  the  city  the  terror  of 
the  great  defeat  at  Mailings ; the  eafy  fubmilTion  of  all 
the  inhabitalits  of  Kent  was  an  additional  difeouragement 
to  them  ; the  burning  of  Southwark  before  their  eyes,  made 
them  dread  a like  fate  to  their  own  city  ; and  no  man  any 
longer  entertained  thoughts  but  of  immediate  fafety  and 
of  felf-prefervation.  Even  the  earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
in  defpair  of  making  effectual  refillancc,  retired  with  their 
troops  to  their  own  provinces  ; and  the  people  thenceforth 
difpofed  themfelves  unanimoully  to  yield  to  the  vidlor. 
As  foon  as  he  pafled  the  Thames  at  Wallingford,  and 
reached  Berkhamllead,  Stigand,  the  primate,  made  jfub- 
millions  to  him  ; Before  he  came  within  fight  of  the  cit^-, 
all  the  chief  nobility,  and  Edgar  Atheling  himfelf,  the 
new  eledlcd  king,  came  into  his  camp,  and  declared  their 
intention  of  yielding  to  his  authority'.  They  requelled 
him  to  mount  their  throne,  which  they  now  confidered  as 
vacant ; and  declared  to  him,  that,  as  they  had  always 
been  ruled  by  regal  power,  they  defired  to  follow,  in  this 
particular,  the  example  of  their  anceftors,  and  knew  of 

t Hoveden,  p.  450.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  634. 
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no  one  more  worthy  than  himfelf  to  hold  the  reins  of  C H^a  p. 
government  t..  f 

Though  this  was  the  great  objeA  to  which  the  duke’s 
enterprize  tended,  he  feigned  to  deliberate  on  the  offer  j 
and  being  defirous,  at  firft,  of  preferving  the  appearance 
of  a legal  adminifiration,  he  wifhed  to  obtain  a more 
explicit  and  formal  confent  of  the  Englifh  nation  s; 

But  Aimar  of  Acjuitain,  a man  equally  refpe£lcd  for  va- 
lour in  the  field,  and  for  prudence  in  council,  remon- 
ftrating  with  him  on  the  danger  of  delay  in  fo  critical  a 
conjun(3ure,  he  laid  afide  all  farther  fcruples,  and  ac- 
cepted of  the  crown  which,  was  tendered  him.  Orders 
were  immediately  iffued  to  prepare  every  thing  for  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  ; but  as  he  was  yet  afraid  to 
place  entire  confidence  in  the  Londoners,  who  were  nu- 
merous and  warlike,  he  meanwhile  commanded  fortrefl'es 
to  be  ercfled,  in  order  to  curb  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
fecure  his  perfon  and  government 

Stigand  was  not  much  in  the  duke’s  favour,  both 
becaufe  he  had  intruded  into  the  fee  on  the  cxpulfion  of 
Robert,  the  Norman,  and  becaufe  he  pollefled  fuch  in- 
fluence and  authority  over  the  Englifh  ‘ as  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  a new  eftablifhcd  monarch.  William,  there- 
fore, pretending  that  the  primate  had  obtained  his  pall 
in  an  irregular  manner  from  pope  Benedift  IX.  who  was 
himfelf  an  ufurper,  refufed  to  be  confecrated  by  him, 
and  conferred  this  honour  on  Aldred,  archbifhop  of  York. 
Weftminfter  abbey  was  the  place  appointed  for  that  mag- 
nificent ceremony  ; the  mofl  confiderable  of  the  nobility, 
both  Englifh  and  Norman,  attended  the  duke  on  this  ,^,1,  Oe:. 
occafion ; Aldred  in  a fhort  fpeech  afked  the  former, 
whether  they  agreed  to  accept  of  William  as  their  king  ; 
the  bifhop  of  Coutance  put  the  fame,  queflion  to  the  lat- 


f Gul.  Pi£i.p.  10$.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  503. 
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^ P.  ter ; and  both  being  anfwered  with  acclamations  AU 
« ^ ' « dred  adminillcred  to  the  duke  the  ufual  coronation  oath, 

by  which  he  bound  hiinfelf  to  protect  the  church,  to  ad- 
minifter  juftice,  and  to  rcprcfs  violence  : He  then  anointed 
him,  and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head There  appeared 
nothing  but  joy  in  the  countenance  of  the  fpeclators: 
But  in  that  very  moment,  there  burft  forth  the  ftfongeft 
fymptoms  of  the  jealoufy  and  animofity  which  prevailed 
between  the  nations,  and  which  continually  encreafed 
during  the  reign  of  this  prince.  The  Norman  foldiers, 
who  were  placed  without,  in  order  to  guard  the  church, 
hearing  the  (houts  within,  fancied  that  the  Englifh  were 
offering  violence  to  their  duke;  and  they  immediately 
affaulted  the  populace,  and  fet  fire  to  the  neighbouring 
houfcs.  The  alarm  was  conveyed  to  the  nobility  who 
furrounded  the  prince  ; both  Englifh  and  Normans,  full 
of  apprehenfions,  rufhcd  out  tofecurethemfcives  from  the 
prefent  danger ; and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  William 
himfelf  was  able  to  appeafe  the  tumult 
1067.  The  king,  thus  pollcfled  of  the  throne  by  a pretended 
^'tliTgo!  deftination  of  king  Edward,  and  by  an  irregular  eledion 
vernmcnt.  of  the  people,  but  ftill  more  by  force  of  arms,  retired 
from  London  to  Berking  in  Effex  ; and  there  received  the 
fubmiffions  of  all  the  nobility,  who  had  not  attended  his 
coronation.  Edric,  firnamed  theForefter,  grand*nephew 
to  that  Edric  fo  noted  for  his  repeated  ads  of  perfidy 
during  the  reigns  of  E^helrcd  and  Edmond  ; earl  Coxo, 
a man  famous  for  bravery  ; even  Edwin  and  Morcar,  earls 
of  Mercia  and  Northumberland}  with  the  other  principal 
. : ' . noblemen  of  England,  came  and  fwore  fealty  to  him } 

k Order.  Vital,  p.  503* 

1 MalmcHiury,  171,  fayt,  that  he  alTo  promifrd  to  govern  the  NormaB| 
and  Engliih  by  equal  laws;  and  this  addition  to  the  pfua}  oath  feema  not  io> 
probable,  confidering  the  circucnllancei  of  the  lio^e;, 
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were  received  into  favour,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  pof-  ^ 
feiHon  of  their  eftates  and  dignities  Every  thing  bore  »_ — 
the  appearance  of  peace  and  tranquillity  ; and  William 
had  no  other  occupation  than  to  give  contentment  to  the 
foreigners  who  had  aflifledhim  to  mount  the  throne,  and  to 
bis  new  fubjedls,  who  had  fo  readily  fubmitted  to  him. 

He  had  got  polledion  of  the  treafure  of  Harold,  which 
was  confiderable  ; and  being  alfo  fupplied  with  rich  pre> 
fents  from  the  opulent  men  in  all  parts  of  England,  who 
were  folicitous  to  gain  the  favour  of  their  new  fovereign, 
he  diflributed  great  Aims  among  his  troops,  and  by  this 
liberality  gave  them  hopes  of  obtaining  at  length  thofe 
more  durable  ellablilhments,  which  they  had  expedled 
from  his  enterprize  The  ecclefiailics,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  had  much  forwarded  his  fuccefs;  and  he 
failed  not,  in  return,  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  and  devo- 
tion in  the  manner  which  was  moft  acceptable  to  them  ; 

He  fent  Harold’s  ftandard  to  the  pope,  accompanied  with 
many  valuable  prefents : All  the  confiderable  monafteries 
and  churches  in  France,  where  prayers  had  been  put  up 
for  his  fuccefs,  now  tailed  of  his  bounty  p;  The  Englilh 
monks  found  him  well  difpofed  to  favour  their  order  : 
and  he  built  a new  convent  near  Haftings,  which  he 
called  Battle  Abbey^  and  which,  on  pretence  of  fupporting 
monks  to  pray  for  his  own  foul,  and  for  that  of  Harold, 
ferved  as  a lailing  memorial  of  his  victory  “t. 

He  introduced  into  England  that  ftriift  execution  of 
jullice,  for  which  his  adminillration  had  been  much 
celebrated  in  Normandy ; and  even  during  this  vio- 
lent revolution,  every  diforder  or  opprellion  met  with 
rigorous  punilhment'.  His  army,  in  particular,  was 

• Gul.  Piftav.  p.  ic8.  Order.  Vital,  p.  506.  ;•  Cul.  Pift. 

P"  P S Out  Gemmet.  p.  188.  Chron.  Sax, 

p.  189.  M.  Weft,  p,  1X6.  M.  Pirif,  p.  9.  Dicet*,  p.  481.  Thit  con- 
tent wai  freed  by  him  from  all  eptfcopal  jurifdifrion.  Monaft.  Ang.  tom,  i, 
^.311,312.  »Giil.Pia.  p.io8.  Order.  Vital,  p.  506. 
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C H^A  P.  governed  with  fevere  difeipline  ; and  notwithftanding  the 
. ■ ‘ ■ inlblence  of  vidlory,  care  was  taken  to  give  as  little  offence 

1067.  as  polTible  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  vanquiflied.  The  king 
apjiearcd  felicitous  to  unite,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the 
Normans  and  the  Englifh,  by  intermarriages  and  alli- 
ances ; and  all  his  new  fubjefts  who  approached  his  per- 
fon  were  received  with  aifability  and  regard.  No  fignsof 
fufpicion  appeared,  not  even  towards  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
heir  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  whom  William  con- 
firmed in  the  honours  of  earl  of  Oxford,  conferred  on 
him  by  Harold,  and  whom  he  afredfed  to  treat  with  the 
highcll  kindnefs,  as  nephew  to  the  Confeiror*  his  great 
friend  and  benefadlor.  Though  he  confifeated  the  eftates 
of  Harold,  and  of  thofe  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Haflings  on  the  fide  of  that  prince,  whom  he  reprefented 
as  an  ufurper,  he  feemed  willing  to  admit  of  every  plau- 
fible  excufe  for  pall  oppofition  to  his  pretenfions,  and  he 
received  many  into  favour,  who  had  carried  arms  againft 
him.  He  confirmed  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  Lon- 
don and  the  other  cities  of  England  ; and  appeared  defirous 
of  replacing  every  thing  on  ancient  eftablifhments.  In 
his  whole  adminiftration,  he  bore  the  femblance  of  the 
lawful  prince,  not  of  the  conqueror ; and  the  Englifh 
began  to  flatter  themfelves,  that  they  had  changed,  not 
the  form  of  their  government,  but  the  fucceffion  only  of 
their  fovereigns,  a matter  which  gave  them  fmall  con- 
cern. The  better  to  reconcile  his  new  fubjedls  to  his  au- 
thority, Williarn  made  a progrefs  through  fome  parts  of 
England  ; and  befides  a fplendid  court  and  majellic  pre- 
fence, which  overawed  the  people,  already  ftruck  with 
his  military  fame,  the  appearance  of  his  clemency  and 
jiillice  gained  tlie  approbation  of  the  wife,  attentive  to  the 
firll  Heps  of  their  new  foveteign. 

But  amidft  this  confidence  and  friendlhip,  which  he 
expreli'ed  for  the  Englilh,  the  king  took  care  to  place  all 
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real  power  in  the  hands  of  his  Normans,  and  ftill  to  keep  c h^ai  p. 
pofleflion  of  the  fword,  to  which,  he  was  fenfible,  he  had  . _ 1 f 

owed  his  advancement  to  fovereign  authority.  He  dif-  1067* 
armed  the  city  of  London  and  other  places,  which  ap- 
peared moft  warlike  and  populous;  and  building  citadels 
in  that  capital,  as  well  as  in  Winchefter,  Hereford,  and 
the  cities  beft  fituated  for  commanding  the  kingdom,  he 
quartered  Norman  foldiers  in  all  of  them,  and  left  no 
where  any  power  able  to  refift  or  oppofe  him.  He  be- 
flowed  the  forfeited  eftates  on  the  moft  eminent  of  his 
captains,  and  eftabliftied  funds  for  the  payment  of  his 
foldiers.  And  thus,  while  his  civil  adminiftration  car- 
ried the  face  of  a legal  magiftrate,  his  military  inftitutions 
were  thofe  of  a matter  and  tyrant ; at  leaft  of  one,  who 
referved  to  himfelf,  whenever  he  pleafed,  the  power  of 
afluming  that  charadler. 

By  this  mixture,  however,  of  vigour  and  lenity,  he  King’t  re- 
had  fo  Toothed  the  minds  of  the  Englifh,  that  he  thought  'uro  to 
he  might  fafely  revifit  his  native  country,  and  enjoy  the 
triumph  and  congratulation  of  his  ancient  fubjedfs.  He 
left  the  adminiftration  in  the  hands  of  his  uterine  brother, 

Odo,  bilhop  of  Baieux,  and  of  William  Fitz  Ofberne. 

That  their  authority  might  be  expofed  to  lefs  danger,  he  March, 
carried  over  with  him  all  the  moft  confiderable  nobility 
of  England,  who,  while  they  ferved  to  grace  his  court  by 
their  prefence  and  magnificent  retinues,  were  in  reality 
hoftages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  nation.  Among  thefe, 
were  Edgar  Atheling,  Stigand  the  primate,  the  earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  Walthcof,  the  fon  of  the  brave  earl 
Siward,  with  others,  eminent  for  the  greatnefs  of  their 
fortunes  and  families,  or  for  their  ccclefiaftical  and  civil 
dignities.  He  was  vifited  at  the  abbey  of  Fefcamp, 
where  he  refided  during  fome  time,  by  Rodulph,  uncle 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  by  man^  powerful  princes  and 
nobles,  who,  having  contributed  to  his  enterprize,  were 
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C P-  defirous  of  pirticipating  in  the  joy  and  advantages  of  itS 
fuccefs.  His  Englifh  courtiers,  willing  to 
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ingratiate 

themfelves  with  their  new  fovereign,  outvied  each  other 
in  equipages  and  entertainments  ; and  made  a difplay  of 
riches,  which  ftruck  the  foreigners  with  aftoniihmenu 
William  of  Poidtiers,  a Norman  hiflorian  *,  who  was 
prefent,  fpeaks  with  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  their 
perfons,  the  fize  and  workmanftiip  of  their  filver  plate» 
the  coftlincfs  of  their  embroideries,  an  art  in  which  the 
Englifh  then  excelled  ; and  he  exprelTes  bimfelf  in  fuch 
terms,  as  tend  much  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  opulence  and 
cultivation  of  the  people  But  though  every  thing  bore 
the  face  of  joy  and  feftivity,  and  William  hinafelf  treated 
his  new  courtiers  with  great  appearance  of  kindnefs,  it 
was  impodlble  altogether  to  prevent  the  infolence  of  the 
Normans  ; and  the  Englifh  nobles  derived  little  fatisfadfion 
from  thofe  entertainments,  where  they  confidered  them- 
felves as  led  in  triumph  by  their  oflentatious  conqueror. 

Ik  England  affairs  took  Aill  a worfe  turn  during  the 
abfence  of  the  fovereign.  Difeontents  and  complaints 
multiplied  every  where ; fccret  coni'piracics  were  entered 
into  againft  the  government ; hoAilities  were  already  be- 
gun in  many  places  ; and  every  thing  feemed  to  menace 
a revolution,  as  rapid  as  that  which  had  placed  William 
on  the  throne.  The  hlAorian  above  mentioned,  who  is 
a panegyriA  of  his  maAer,  throws  the  blame  entirely  on 
the  Ackle  and  mutinous  difpoAtion  of  the  Englifh,  and 
highly  celebrates  the  juAice  and  lenity  of  Odo’s  and  Fite 
Ofberne’s  adminiAration  “.  But  other  hiAorians,  with 


* P.  ^I1,  lit. 

< As  the  biflorian  ch'efiy  infills  on  the  filver  plate,  his  panegyrics  on  the 
Englilh  magnificence  (hovrs  only  how  incompetent  a judge  he  was  of  the  mat* 
tcr*  Silver  was  then  of  ten  titnesthe  value,  and  was  more  than  twenty  time 
snore  rare  than  at  prefent ; and  confcqaectly,  of  all  fpecies  of  luxury,  plate 
SDuft  have  been  the  rarell. 
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more  probability,  impute  the  caufe  chiefly  to  the  Nor-  char 
mans,  who,  defpifing  a people  that  had  fo  eafily  fubmit-  . ’ j 

ted  to  the  yoke,  envying  their  riches,  and  grudging  the  1067, 
reftraints  impofed  upon  their  own  rapine,  were  defirous 
of  provoking  them  to  a rebellion,  by  which  they  expedlej 
to  acquire  new  confifcations  and  forfeitures,  and  to  gra- 
tify thofe  unbounded  hopes  which  they  had  formed  in 
entering  on  this  enterprize 

It  is  evident,  that  the  chief  reafon  of  this  alteration  in 
the  fentiments  of  the  Englifh,  muft  be  aferibed  to  the  de- 
parture of  William,  who  was  alone  able  to  curb  the  vio- 
lence of  his  captains,  and  to  overawe  the  mutinies  of  the 
people.  Nothing  indeed  appears  more  ftrange,  than  that 
this  prince,  in  lefs  than  three  months  after  the  conqueft 
of  a great,  warlike,  and  turbulent  nation,  fhould  abfent 
himlelf,  in  order  to  revifit  his  own  country,  which  re- 
mained in  profound  tranquillity,  and  was  not  menaced 
by  any  of  its  neighbours  j and  fhould  fo  long  leave  his 
jealous  fubjefts  at  the  mercy  of  an  infolent  and  licentious 
army.  Were  we  not  aflured  of  the  folidity  of  his  genius, 
and  the  good  fenfe  difplayed  in  all  other  circumftances  of 
his  conduit,  we  might  aferibe  this  meafure  to  a vain  ollen- 
tation,  which  rendered  him  impatient  to  difplay  his  pomp 
and  magnificence  among  his  ancient  fubjedts.  It  is  there- 
fore more  natural  to  believe,  that,  in  fo  extraordinary  a 
ftep,  he  was  guided  by  a concealed  policy ; -and  that, 
though  he  had  thought  proper  at  firft  to  allure  the  people 
to  fubmifllon  by  the  femblance  of  a legal  adminiftration, 
he  found,  that  he  could  neither  fatisfy  his  rapacious  cap- 
tains, nor  fecure  his  unfiable  government,  without  far- 
ther exerting  the  rights  of  conqueft,  and  feizing  the  pof- 
feffions  of  the  Englifh.  In  order  to  have  a pretext  for 
this  violence,  he  endeavoured,  without  difeorering  his 
intentions,  to  provoke  and  allure  them  into  infurredlions. 
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which,  he  thought,  could  never  prove  dangerous,  while 
he  detained  all  the  principal  nobility  in  Normandy,  while 
a great  and  vidorious  army  was  quartered  in  England, 
and  while  he  himfelf  was  fo  near  to  fupprefs  any  tumult 
or  rebellion.  But  as  no  ancient  writer  has  aferibed  this 
tyrannical  purpofe  to  William,  itV^rcely  feems  allow- 
able, from  conjedure  alone,  to  throw  fuch  an  imputation 
upon  him. 

But  whether  we  are  to  account  for  that  meafure  from 
the  king’s  vanity  or  from  his  policy,  it  was  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  all  the  calamities  which  the  Englifh  endured 
during  this  and  the  fubfequent  reigns,  and  gave  rife  to 
thofe  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofities  between  them  and 
the  Normans,  which  were  never  appeafed,  till  a long 
trad  of  time  had  gradually  united  the  two  nations,  and 
made  them  one  p>coplc.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent,  who 
had  firft  fubmitted  to  the  Conqueror,  were  the  firft  that 
attempted  to  throw  ofF  the  yoke  ; and  in  confederacy  with 
Euftace,  count  of  Bologne,  who  had  alfo  been  difgufted 
by  the  Normans,  they  made  an  attempt,  though  without 
fuccefs,  on  the  garrifon  of  Dover*.  Edric,  the  Forefter, 
whofe  pofleflions  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Severne,  being 
provoked  at  the  depredations  of  fome  Norman  captains  in 
his  neighbourhood,  formed  an  alliance  with  Blethyn  and 
Rowallan,  two  Welfli  princes ; and  endeavoured,  with 
their  affiftance,  to  repel  force  by  force  But  though 
thefe  open  hoftilitics  were  not  very  conllderable,  the  dif- 
afFedion  was  general  among  the  Englifli,  who  had  be- 
come fenfible,  though  too  late,  of  their  dcfencelefs  con- 
dition, and  began  already  to  experience  thofe  infults  and 
injuries  which  a nation  muft  always  exped,  that  allows 
itfclf  to  be  reduced  to  that  abjed  fituation.  A fecret 
confpiracy  was  entered  into  to  perpetrate  in  one  day  a 

< Gul«  Gemet.  p*  iS9.  Order.  Vital,  p.  508.  i^nglia  Sacr>|  vol. 
p.  24^.  7 Hoved^n,  pt  450«  M.  Weft.  p.  Sim.  Dunelm* 
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general  maflacre  of  the  Normans,  like  that  which  had  C h^a  p. 
formerly  been  executed  upon  the  Danes  ; and  the  quar-  ■ j 
re!  was  become  fo  general  and  national,  that  the  vafTals 
of  earl  Coxo,  having  defired  him  to  head  them  in  an  in- 
furreftion,  and  finding  him  refolute  in  maintaining  his 
fidelity  to  William,  put  him  to  death  as  a traitor  to  his 
country. 

The  king,  informed  of  thefe  dangerous  difcontents,  Decemlert; 
haftened  over  to  England ; and  by  his  prefence,  and  the 
vigorous  mcafures  which  he  purfued,  difconcerted  all  the 
ichemes  of  the  confpirators.  Such  of  them  as  had  been 
more  violent  in  their  mutiny,  betrayed  their  guilt  by  fly- 
ing, or  concealing  themfelves ; and  the  confifcation  of 
their  eftates,  while  it  encreafed  the  number  of  malcon- 
tents, both  enabled  William  to  gratify  farther  the  rapa- 
city of  his  Norman  captains,  and  gave  them  the  profpeiSl 
of  new  forfeitures  and  attainders.  The  king  began  to 
regard  all  his  Englilh  fubje^s  as  inveterate  and  irre- 
claimable enemies ; and  thenceforth  either  embraced,  or 
was  more  fully  confirmed  in  the  refolution  of  feizing 
their  pofleflions,  and  of  reducing  them  to  the  moft  abjedt 
flavery.  Though  the  natural  violence  and  feverity  of  his 
temper  made  him  incapable  of  feeling  any  remorfe  in  the 
execution  of  this  tyrannical  purpofe,  he  had  art  enough 
to  conceal  his  intention,  and  to  preferve  ftill  feme  ap- 
pearance of  juftice  in  his  opprellions.  He  ordered  all  the 
Englifti,  who  had  been  arbitrarily  expelled  by  the  Nor- 
mans, during  his  abfence,  to  be  reftored  to  their  eftates  ■* : 

But  at  the  fame  rime  he  impofed  a general  tax  on  the 
people,  that  of  Danegelt,  which  had  been  aboliftied  by 
the  Confeflbr,  and  which  had  always  been  extremely 
odious  to  the  nation 

* Cl  ro".  Six.  p.  >73.  This  faS  it  a fall  proof,  that  the  Normint  liad 
committed  great  ir  juftice,  and  were  the  real  cauCeof  the  inrurreOioni  of  the 
Englifh* 

* Hi^vcdcn,  p.  4501  Sim.  Dvnelm.  p«  to;.  Alur.  Bcterlr  p.  1*7. 
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As  the  vigilance  of  William  overawed  the  malcono 
tents,  their  infurreclions  were  more  the  refult  of  an  im- 
patient humour  in  the  people,  than  of  any  regular  con- 
fpiracy,  whicli  could  give  them  a rational  hope  of  fuccefs 
againft  the  eftablilhed  power  of  the  Normans.  The  in- 
habitants of  Exeter,  inftigatcd  by  Githa,  mother  to  king 
Harold,  refufed  to  admit  a Norman  garrifon,  and  betak- 
ing themfelves  to  arms,  were  ftrengthened  by  the  acceflion 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  Devonfliire  and  Corn- 
wal  The  king  haftened  with  his  forces  to  chaHife  this 
revolt ; and  on  his  approach,  the  wifer  and  more  confider- 
able  citizens,  fenfible  of  the  unequal  conteft,  perfuaded 
the  people  to  fubmit,  and  to  deliver  hollages  for  their  obe- 
dience. A fudden  mutiny  of  the  populace  broke  this 
agreement;  and  William,  appearing  before  the  wall«^ 
ordered  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  hoftages  to  be  put  out,  as 
an  earned  of  that  feverity,  which  the  rebels  mud  expedf, 
if  they  perfevered  in  their  revolt  The  inhabitants  were 
anew  feized  with  terror,  and  furrendcring  at  diferetion, 
threw  themfelves  at  the  king’s  feet,  and  fupplicated  his 
clemency  and  forgivenefs.  William  was  not  deditute  of 
generofity,  when  his  temper  was  not  hardened  either  by 
policy  or  paillon  : He  was  prevailed  on  to  pardon  the  re- 
bels, and  he  fet  guards  on  all  the  gates,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  rapacity  and  infolence  of  his  foldrery"*.  Githa 
efcaped  with  her  treafures  to  Flanders.  The  malcontents 
of  Cornwal  imitated  the  example  of  Exeter,  and  met  with 
like  treatment : And  the  king,  having  built  a citadel  in 
that  city,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of  Baldwin, 
fon  of  earl  Gilbert,  returned  to  Wincheder,  and  dif- 
perfed  his  army  into  their  quarters.  He  was  here  joined 
by  his  wife  Matilda,  who  had  not  before'  vifited  Eng- 
land, and  whom  he  now  ordered  to  be  crowned  by  arch- 
bilhop  Aldred.  Soon  after,  Ihe  brought  him  an  accedion 


^ Order.  VitaK  p.  510*  « Ibid. 
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to  his  family  by  the  birth  of  a fourth,  fon,  whom  he  C P* 
named  Henry.  His  three  elder  fons,  Robert,  Richard,  . ‘ ji 

and  William,  ftill  refided  in  Normandy,  rcSSi 

But  though  the  king  appeared  thus  fortunate,  both  in 
public  and  domeftic  life,  the  difcontents  of  his  Englifh 
fubjedls  augmented  daily ; and  the  injuries,  committed 
and  fufFered  on  both  fides,  rendered  the  quarrel  between 
them  and  the  Normans  abfolutely  incurable.  The  info- 
lence  of  vi£torious  mafters,  difperfed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  feemed  intolerable  to  the  natives;  and  where- 
ever  they  found  the  Normans,  feparate  or  allembled  in 
fmall  bodies,  they  fecretly  fet  upon  them,  and  gratified 
their  vengeance  by  the  flaughtcr  of  their  enemies.  But 
an  infurredlion  in  the  north  drew  thither  the  general  at- 
tention, and  feemed  to  threaten  more  important  confe- 
quences.  Edwin  and  Morcar  appeared  at  the  head  of  this 
rebellion ; and  thefe  potent  noblemen,  before  they  took 
arms,  ftipulated  for  foreign  fuccours,  from  their  nephew 
Blethin,  prince  of  North  Wales,  from  Malcolm,  king 
of  Scotland,  and  from  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark.  Be- 
fides  the  general  difcontent  which  had  feized  the  Eng* 
lilh,  the  two  earls  were  incited  to  this  revolt  by  private 
injuries.  William,  in  order  to  infure  them  to  his  in- 
terefts,  had,  on  his  acceflioh,  promifed  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Edwin ; but  either  he  had  never  fcrioufly 
intended  to  perform  this  engagement,  or,  having  changed 
his  plan  of  adminiftration  in  England  from  clemency  to 
tigduTi  he  thought  it  was  to  little  purpofe,  if  he  gained 
one  family,  while  he  enraged  the  whole  nation.  When 
Edwin,  therefore,  renewed  his  applications,  he  gave  him 
an  abfolute  denial';  and  this  difappointment,  added  to 
fo  many  other  reafons  of  difguft,  induced  that  nobleman 
and  his  brother  to  concur  with  their  incenfed  countrymen, 
and  to  make  one  general  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their 

• Order.  Vital,  p.  i. 
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c h^a  P.  ancient  liberties.  William  knew  the  importance  of  cele- 
^ < rity  in  quelling  an  infurr&Slion,  fupported  by  fuch  power- 

io6i.  ful  leaders,  and  fo  agreeable  to  the  wiflies  of  the  people  j 
and  having  his  troops  always  in  readinefs,  he  advanced 
by  great  journies  to  the  north.  On  his  march  he  gave 
orders  to  fortify  the  caftle  of  Warwic,  of  which  he  left 
Henry  de  Beaumont  governor,  and  that  of  Nottingham, 
which  he  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  William  Pevercll, 
another  Norman  captain He  reached  Y ork  before  the 
rebels  were  in  any  condition  for  refiftance,  or  were  joined 
by  any  of  the  foreign  fuccours  which  they  expeded,  ex- 
cept a fmall  reinforcement  from  Wales®;  and  the  two 
earls  found  no  means  of  fafety,  but  having  rccourfe 
to  the  clemency  of  the  vidlor.  Archil,  a potent  noble- 
man in  thofe  parts,  imitated  their  example,  and  delivered 
his  fon  as  a hoAage  for  his  fidelity  '' ; nor  were  the  peo- 
ple, thus  deferted  by  their  leaders,  able  to  make  any  far- 
• ' ther  refiftance.  But  the  treatment,  which  William  gave 
the  chiefs,  was  very  different  from  that  which  fell  to 
the  fliare  of  their  followers.  He  obferved  religioufly  the 
terms  which  he  had  granted  to  the  former,  and  allowed 
them,  for  the  prefent,  to  keep  pofteflion  of  their  eftates ; 
but  he  extended  the  rigours  of  his  confifeations  over  the 
latter,  and  gave  away  tbeir  lands  to  his  foreign  adven- 
turers. Thefe,  planted  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  in  pofl'eftioii  of  the  military  power,  left  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  whom  he  pretended  to  fpare,  deftitute  of  all 
fupport,  and  ready  to  fall,  whenever  he  Ihould  think  pro- 
per to  command  their  ruin.  A peace,  which  he  made 
with  Malcolrn,  who  did  him  homage  for  Cumberland, 
feemed,  at  the  fame  time,  to  deprive  them  of  all  profpeft 
of  foreign  afliftance  *. 

Pipotin  of  T HE  Englilh  were  now  fenfible  that  their  final  deftruc- 

gommnTn"  intended;  and  that,  inftead  of  a fovereign., 

f Order.  Vi»l.  p.  511,  S Ibid.  . Ibid,  1 Ibid. 
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whom  they  h«d  hoped  to  gain  by  their  fubmifllons,  tliey  c h^_a  p. 
had  tamely  furreiidered  themfelves,  without  refiftance,  to  a ■ ’ f 

tyrant  and  a conqueror.  Though  the  early  confifcation  >o6S. 
of  Harold’s  followers  might  fccm  iniquitous  ; being  in- 
flidled  on  men  who  had  never  fworn  fealty  to  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  pretenfions,  and 
who  only  fought  in  defence  of  the  government,  which 
they  themfelves  had  eftablifhcd  in  their  owm  country : 

Yet  were  thefe  rigours,  however  contrary  to  the  ancient 
Saxon  laws,  excufed  on  account  of  the  urgent  neceffities 
of  the  prince ; and  thofe  who  were  not  involved  in  the 
prefent  ruin,  hoped,  that  they  fhould  thenceforth  enjoy, 
without  molcllation,  their  pofl'elfions  and  their  dignities. 

But  the  fucceffive  deftrudlion  of  fo  many  other  families 
convinced  them,  that  the  king  intended  to  rely  entirely 
on  the  fupport  and  afFeiSions  of  foreigners}  and  they 
fbrefaw  new  forfeitures,  attainders,  and  acts  of  violence, 
as  the  necelTary  refult  of  this  deftrudlive  plan  of  admini- 
flration.  They  obferved,  that  no  Englifhman  poflefled 
his  confidence,  or  was  entrufted  with  any  command  or 
authority ; and  that  the  Itrangers,  whom  a rigorous  dif- 
clpline  could  have  but  ill  reflrained,  were  encouraged  in 
their  infolence  and  tyranny  againft  them.  The  eafy  fub- 
mifllon  of  the  kingdom  on  its  firft  invafion  had  expofed 
the  natives  to  contempt ; the  fubfequent  proofs  of  their 
animofity  and  refentment  had  made  them  the  object  of 
hatred  ; and  they  were  now  deprived  of  every  expedient, 
by  which  they  could  hope  to  make  themfelves  either  re- 
garded or  beloved  by  their  fovereign,  imprefl’ed  with  the 
fenfe  of  this  difmal  fituation,  many  Englilhmen  fled  into 
foreign  countries,  with  an  intention  of  pafiing  their  lives 
abroad  free  from  opprelfion,  or  of  returning  on  a favour- 
able opportunity  to  aflift  their  friends  in  the  recovery  of 
their  native  liberties  K Edgar  Athcling  himfelf,  dreading 
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C H ^ P-  the  infidious  carefles  of  William,  was  perfuaded  by  Cof- 
^ - - ■ patric,  a powerful  Northumbrian,  toefcape  with  him  into 

1068.  Scotland  ; and  he  carried  thither  his  two  fifters  Margaret 
and  Chriflina.  They  were  well  received  by  Malcolm, 
who  foon  after  efpoufed  Margaret,  the  elder  filler ; and 
partly  with  a view  of  ftrengthening  his  kingdom  by  the 
accefiion  of  fo  many  ftrangcrs,  partly  in  hopes  of  em- 
ploying them  againft  the  growing  power  of  William,  he 
gave  great  countenance  to  all  the  Englilh  exiles.  Many 
of  them  fettled  there;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  families 
which  afterwards  made  a figure  in  that  country. 

While  the  Englilh  fufFered  under  thefe  opprelfions, 
even  the  foreigners  were  not  much  at  their  cafe;  but  find- 
ing themfelves  furrounded  on  all  hands  by  enraged  ene- 
mies, who  took  every  advantage  againfi  them,  and  menaced 
them  with  ftill  more  bloody  effects  of  the  public  refent- 
ment,  they  began  to  willi  again  for  the  tranquillity  and 
fecurity  of  their  native  country.  Hugh  de  Grentmefnil, 
and  Humphry  de  Teliol,  though  entrufted  with  great 
commands,  defired  to  be  difmiflcd  the  fervice  ; and  fome 
others  imitated  their  example:  A defertion  which  was 
highly  refented  by  the  king,  and  which  he  punifhed  by 
the  confifeation  of  all  their  poflelfions  in  England  But 
William’s  bounty  to  his  followers  could  not  fail  of  allur- 
ing many  new  adventurers  into  his  fervice ; and  the  rage 
of  the  vanquifhed  Englifli  ferved  only  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  king  and  thofe  warlike  chiefs,  and  keep  them 
in  readinefs  to  fupprefs  every  commencement  of  domefiic 
rebellion  or  foreign  invafion. 

1069.  I'f  was  not  long  before  they  found  occupation  for 

P'’°wefs  and  military  condu£t.  Godwin,  Edmond, 
and  Magnus,  three  fons  of  Harold,  had,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  at  Haftings,  fought  a retreat  in  Ireland ; where, 

having 
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Iiaving  met  with  a kind  reception  from  EXermot  and  other  CHAP, 
princes  of  that  country,  they  projeifted  an  invafion  on  ■_  ' j 

England,  and  they  hoped*  that  all  the  exiles  from  Den-  ' 1069. 
mark,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  affifted  by  forces  from  thefe 
feveral  countries,  would  at  once  commence  hoftilities,  and 
rouze  the  indignation  of  the  Englifh  againft  their  haughty 
conquerors.  They  landed  in  Devonftiire  j but  found 
Brian,  fon  of  the  count  of  Britanny,  at  the  head  of  fomc 
foreign  troops,  ready  to  oppofe  them  5 and  being  defeated 
in  feveral  actions,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their 
ihips,  and  to  return  with  great  lofs  to  Ireland  *.  The 
efforts  of  the  Normans  were  now  diredled  to  the  north, 
where  affairs  had  fallen  into  the  utmoft  confufion.  The 
more  impatient  of  the  Northumbrians  had  attacked  Ro- 
bert de  Comyn,  who  was  ap(>ointed  governefr  of  Dur- 
ham ; and  gaining  the  advantage  over  him  from  his  ne- 
gligence, they  put  him  to  death  in  that  city,  with  feven 
hundred  of  his  followers  This  fuccefs  animated  the 
inhabitants  of.  York,  who,  irifing  in  arms,  flew  Robert 
Fitz-Richard,  their  governor  “ } and  befieged  in  the  calUe 
William  Mallet,  on  whom  the  command  now  devolved. 

A little  after,  the  Danifh  troops  landed  from  300  veffels': 

.Ofberne,  brother  to  king  Sweyn,'  was  entrufled  with  the 
command  of  thefe  forces,  ■ and  be  was  accompanied  by 
Harold  and  Canute,  two  fbns  of'that  monarch.  Edgar 
.Atheling  appeared  from  Scotland,  and  brought  along  with 
him  Cofpatric,  Waltheof,  Siward,  Bcarne,  Merlefwain, 

Adelin,  and  other  leaders,  who,  partly  from  the  hopes 
which  they  gave  of-  Scottifh  fuccours,  partly  from  their 
authority  in  thofe  parts,  eafily  perfuaded  the  warlike  and 
difeontented  Northumbrians  to  join  the  infurreiSion. 

Mallet,  that  he  might  better  provide  for  tlie  defence  of  the 


■ Gul.  Gtmet.  p.  190.  Order.  Vitil.  p.  513.  Anglia  Sacra,  toI.  i.  p.  246. 
m Order.  Vital,  p.  51a.  Chron. -de  Mailr.  p.  xifi.  Hoveden,  p.  450. 
M.  Parii,  p.  $.  Sim.  Dun.p.  19S.  » Order.  Viul.  p.  51a. 
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CHAP,  citadel  of  York,  fet  fire  to  fome  houfes,  which  lay  conti- 
. ' ■ guous  ; but  this  expedient  proved  the  immediate  caufe  of 

1069,  his  de(lru£lion.  The  flames,  fprcading  into  the  neigh- 
bouring ftreets,  reduced  the  whole  city  to  alhes : The 
enraged  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  Danes,  took  advantage 
of  the  confufton  to  attack  the  cafUe,  which  they  carried 
by  aflault ; and  the  garrifon,  to  the  number  of  3000  men, 
was  put  to  the  fword  without  mercy 

This  fuccefs  proved  a fignal  to  many  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  of  Ihowing  their 
malevolence  to  the  Normans.  Hereward,  a nobleman  in 
Eafi-Anglia,  celebrated  for  valour,  aficmbled  his  follow- 
ers, and  taking  (helter  in  the  Ille  of  Ely,  made  inroads  on 
all  the  neighbouring  country’’.  The  Englifli  in  the 
counties  of  Somerfet  and  Dorfet  rofe  in  arms,  and  aflaulted 
Montacute,  the  Norman  governor;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Cornwal  and  Devon  invefled  Exeter,  which,  from  the 
memory  of  William’s  clemency,  ftill  remained  faithful 
to  him.  Edric,  the  Foreller,  calling  in  the  aififtance  of 
the  Welih,  laid  fiege  to  Shrewfbury,  and  made  head 
againft  earl  Brient  and  Fitz-Olberne,  who  commanded  in 
thofe  quarters  The  Englifli,  every  where,  repenting 
their  former  eafy  fubmiflion,  feemed  determined  to  make, 
by  concert,  one  great  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  li. 
berties,  and  for  the  expulfion  of  their  oppreflbrs. 

William,  undifmayed  amidfl  this  feeneof  confufton, 
aflembled  his  forces,  and  animating  them  with  the  pro- 
fpc£I  of  new  confifeations  and  forfeitures,  he  marched 
againft  the  rebels  in  the  north,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
moll  formidable,  and  whofe  defeat  he  knew  would  ftrike 
a terror  into  all  the  other  malcontents.  Joining  policy  to 
force,  he  tried,  before  his  approach,  to  weaken  the  ene- 

• Order.  Vital,  p.  513.  Hoveden,  p,  451.  P Ingulf,  p.  71. 

Chrno.  Abb.  $(.  Petri  de  Burgo,  9.  47,  4 Order.  Vital,  p.  514. 
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my,  by  detaching  the  Danes  from  them  ; and  he  engaged 
Oftjerne,  by  large  prefents,  and  by  offering  him  the 
liberty  of  plundering  the  fea-coaft,  to  retire,  without 
committing  farther  hoftilities,  into  Denmark  ^ Cof. 
patric  alfo,  in  defpair  of  fuccefs,  made  his  peace 
with  the  king,  and  paying  a fum  of  money  as  aa 
atonement  for  his  infurredlion,  was  received  into  favour, 
and  even  invefted  with  the  earldom  of  Northumberland. 
Waltheof,  who  long  defended  York  with  great  courage, 
was  allured  with  this  appearance  of  clemency  ; and  as 
William  knew  how  to  efteem  valour  even  in  an  enemy, 
that  nobleman  had  no  reafon  to  repent  of  this  confidence 
Even  Edric,  compelled  by  neceffity,  fubmitted  to  the 
Conqueror,  and  received  forgivenefs,  which  was  foon 
after  followed  by  fome  degree  of  truft  and  favour.  Mal- 
colm, coming  too  late  to  fupport  his  confederates,  was 
conftrained  to  retire  ; and  all  the  Englifli  rebels  in  other 
parts,  except  Hereward,  who  ftill  kept  in  his  faftneffes, 
tlifperfed  themfclves,  and  left  the  Normans  undifputcd 
maffers  of  the  kingdom.  Edgar  Aiheling,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, fought  again  a retreat  in  Scotland  from  the  pur- 
fuit  of  his  enemies. 

But  the  feeming  clemency  of  William  towards  the 
Englilh  leaders  proceeded  only  from  artifice,  or  from  his 
cfleem  of  individuals  : His  heart  was  hardened  againll  all 
compaffion  towards  the  people ; and  he  fcruplcd  no  mea- 
fure,  however  violent  or  fevere,  which  feemed  requifite 
to  fupport  his  plan  of  tyrannical  adminiftration.  Sen- 
fible  of  the  reftlefs  difpofition  of  the  Northumbrians,  he 
determined  to  incapacitate  them  ever  after  from  giving 
him  difturbance,  and  he  iffued  orders  for  laying  entirely 

^ Hoveden,  pi  451*  Chron.  Ahb.  St.  Petri dcBurgo,  p.  47,  Sim.  Durj, 
p,  199,  * Malmef.  p.  104.  H.  Hunt.  p.  3^9, 
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^ **  wade  that  fertile  country,  which,  for  the  extent  of  fixty 

miles,  lies  between  the  Himber  and  the  Tees'.  The 
*cro.  houfes  were  reduced  to  alhes  by  the  tnercilefs  Normans  ; 
the  cattle  feized  and  driven  away ; the  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry  deftroyed  ; and  the  inhabitants  compelled  either 
to  feek  for  a fubfiftence  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, or  if  they  lingered  in  England,  from  a reludlance  to 
abandon  their  ancient  habitations,  they  periflied  miferably 
in  the  woods  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  lives  of  a hun- 
dred thoufand  perfons  are  computed  to  have  been  facri- 
ficed  to  this  ftroke  of  barbarous  policy  ",  which,  by  feek- 
ing  a remedy  for  a temporary  evil,  thus  inflidled  a lading 
wound  on  the  power  and  populoufnefs  of  the  nation. 

But  William,  finding  himfelf  entirely  mader  of  a 
people,  who  had  given  him  fuch  fenfible  proofs  of  their 
impotent  rage  and  animofity,  now  refolved  to  proceed  to 
extremities  againd  all  the  natives  of  England  ; and  to 
reduce  them  to  a condition,  in  which  they  Ihould  no 
longer  be  formidable  to  his  government.  The  infurrec- 
tions  and  confpiracies  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
had  involved  the  bulk  of  the  landed  proprietors,  more  or 
Id's,  in  the  guilt  of  treafon  ; and  the  king  took  advantage 
of  executing  againd  them,  with  the  utmod  rigour,  the 
laws  of  forfeiture  and  attainder.  Their  lives  were  in- 
deed commonly  fpared  ; but  their  edates  were  confifeated, 
and  either  annexed  to  the  royal  demefnes,  or  conferred 
with  the  mod  profufe  bounty  on  the  Normans  and  other 
foreigners*.  While  the  king’s  declared  intention  was  to 
deprefs,  or  rather  entirely  extirpate,'  the  Englidi- gentry  % 
it  is  eafy  to  believe  that  fcarcely  the  form  of  judice  would 

t Chron.  Sii.  p.  174.  Ingulf,  p.  79.  Malfpcf.  p.  103.  Hoveden,  p.451. 
Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Durgo,  p.  47.  M.  Paris,  p.  5.  Sim.  Dun.  p,  199, 
B ompton,  p.  966.  Knyghton,  p,  2344*  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  702* 
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be  obferved  in  thofe  violent  proceedings  * ; and  that  any 
fufpicions  ferved  as  the  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  guilt 
againll  a people  thus  devoted  to  deftruftion.  It  was  crime 
fufHcient  in  an  Englifliman  to  be  opulent  or  noble  or 
powerful ; and  the  fwlicy  of  the  king,  concurring  with 
the  rapacity  of  foreign  adventurers,  produced  almoft  a to- 
tal revolution  in  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom. 

Ancient  and  honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beg- 
gary ; the  nobles  themfelves  were  every  where  treated 
with  ignominy  and  contempt ; they  had  the  mortification 
of  feeing  their  caftles  and  manors  poflelTed  by  Normans 
of  the  meaneft  birth  and  lowed  ftations  ; and  they  found 
themfelves  carefully  excluded  from  every  road,  which  led 
cither  to  riches  or  preferment  f* 

Ai  power  naturally  follows  property,  this  revolution  rntroduft^on 
alone  gave  great  fecurity  to  the  foreigners  ; but  William, 
by  the  new  inftitutions  which  he  eftablifhed,  took  alfo 
care  to  retain  for  ever  the  military  authority  in  thofe 
hands  which  had  enabled  him  to  fubdue  the  kingdom. 

He  introduced  into  England  the  feudal  law,  which  he 
found  eftabliflied  in  France  and  Normandy,  and  which, 
daring  that  age,  was  the  foundation  both  of  the  ftability, 
and  of  the  diforders,  in  moft  of  the  monarchical  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  He  divided  all  the  lands  of  England, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  befide  the  royal  demefnes,  into 
baronies  ; and  he  conferred  thefe,  with  the  refervation  of 
ftated  fervices  and  payments,  on  the  moft  confiderable  of 
his  adventurers.  Thefe  great  barons,  who  held  imme- 
diately of  the  crown,  ftiared  out  a great  part  of  their 
lands  to  other  foreigners,  who  were  denominated  knights 
or  vaflals,  and  who  paid  their  lord  the  fame  duty  and  fub- 
miflion  in  peace  and  war,  which  he  himfelf  owed  to  his 
fovercign.  I'he  whole  kingdom  contained  about  700 

* See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  rolume.  f Order.  Vitality 

p.  511*  MiWeft.  p.  129.  f See  note  [IJ  at  the  end  of  the 
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CHAP,  chief  tenants,  and  60,215  Icnights-fees  * ; and  as  none 
^ ' ■ of  the  native  Englilh  were  admitted  fnto  the  firfl.  rank, 

*070.  the  few,  who  retained  their  landed  proi^erty,  were  glad 
to  be  received  into  the  fecond,  and  under  the  protection 
of  Tome  powerful  Norman,  to  load  themfelves  and  their 
pofterity  with  this  grievous  burthen,  for  eftates  which 
they  had  received  free  from  their  anceftors  The  fmall 
mixture  of  Englilh,  which  entered  into  this  civil  or  mi- 
litary fabric  (for  it  partook  of  both  fpecics),  was  fo  re- 
llrained  by  fubordination  under  the  foreigners,  that  the 
Norman  dominion  feemed  now  to  be  fixed  on  the  moft 
durable  bafis,  and  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  its  enemies. 

The  better  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  government,  and 
to  bind  them  into  one  fyftem,  which  might  ferve  both  for 
defence  againft  foreigners,  and  for  the  fupport  of  domcflic 
tranquillity,  William  reduced  the  ccclefiaflical  revenues 
under  the  fame  feudal  law ; and  though  he  had  courted 
the  church  on  his  invafion  and  acccflion,  he  now 
fubjedfed  it  to  fervices,  which  the  clergy  regarded  as  a 
grievous  llavery,  and  as  totally  unbefitting  their  profef- 
fion.  The  bifhops  and  abbots  were  obliged,  when  re- 
quired, to  furnifh  to  the  king,  during  war,  a number  of 
knights  or  military  tenants,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
property  pofTefTed  by  each  fee  or  abbey  ; and  they  were 
liable,  in  cafe  of  failure,  to  the  fame  penalties  which  were 
exacted  from  the  laity  The  pope  and  tlie  ecclefiaftics 
exclaimed  againft  this  tyranny,  as  they  called  it ; but  the 
king’s  authority  was  fo  well  eftablifhed  over  the  army, 
who  held  every  thing  from  his  bounty,  that  fuperftition 
itfelf,  even  in  that  age,  when  it  was  moft  prevalent,  was 
conftrained  to  bend  under  his  fuperior  influence. 

* Order.  Vitil.  p.  5*5.  Setre'um  Abbitis,  apnd  Selden,  Titlet  of  Ho. 
nour,  p.  573*  Spelm.  GlolT.  in  verbo  Peo./irffi.  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 

a M.  Weft.  p.  515.  M.  Parii,  p.  4.  Brafton,  lib,  i.  cap.,  11,  num.  1. 
Fleia,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  0.  x. 
b .M.  Parir,  p.,5.  Anglia  Sacra,  toI,  i.  p.  148. 
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But  as  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were  ftill  natives,  C h^a  p. 
the  king  had  much  reafon  to  dread  the  ciFccfts  of  their  re-  ■ _ ‘ ■ 
fentment : He  therefore  ufed  the  precaution  of  expelling  1070. 
the  Englifh  from  all  the  confiderable  dignities,  and  of  ad- 
vancing foreigners  in  their  place.  The  partiality  of  the 
Confeflbr  towards  the  Normans  had  been  fo  great,  that, 
aided  by  their  fuperior  learning,  it  had  promoted  them 
to  many  of  the  fees  in  England  ; and  even  before  the 
period  of  the  conqueft,  fcarcely  more  than  fix  or  feven  of 
the  prelates  were  natives  of  the  country.  But  among 
thefe  was  Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ; a man, 

•who,  by  his  addrefs  and  vigour,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his 
family  and  alliances,  by  the  extent  of  his  pofleflions,  as 
well  as  by  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  his  authority 
among  the  Englifh,  gave  jcaloufy  to  the  king'.  Though 
William  had,  on  his  acceffion,  affronted  this  prelate,  by 
employing  the  archbifhop  of  York  to  officiate  at  his  con- 
fecration,  he  was  careful,  on  other  occafions,  to  load  him 
with  honours  and  careffes,  and  to  avoid  giving  him  far- 
ther offence,  till  the  opportunity  fhould  offer  of  effciSling 
his  final  deftruiSion  The ' fuppreffion  of  the  late  re- 
bellions, and  the  total  fubjedlion  of  the  Englifh,  made 
him  hope,  that  an  attempt  againfl  Stigand,  however  vio- 
lent, would  be  covered  by  his  great  fucceffes,  and  be 
overlooked  amidfl  the  other  important  revolutions,  which 
affedted  fo  deeply  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  king- 
dom. Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  great  advantages,  he 
did  not  think  it  fafe  to  violate  the  reverence  ufually  paid 
to  the  primate ; but,  under  cover  of  a new  fupcrftition, 
which  he  was  the  great  inffrument  of  introducing  into 
England. 

The  dodtrine,  which  exalted  the  papacy  above  all  lnno»t!on 
human  power,  had  gradually  difFufed  itfelf  from  the  city 
and  court  of  Rome ; and  was,  during  that  age,  much  >»cm. 


c Parker,  p,  161, 


a Ibid.  p.  >64. 
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prevalent  in  the  fouthern  than  in  the  northern  king- 
<,  _■  doms  of  Europe.  Pope  Alexander,  who  had  aflitled  Wil- 

'C70-  liam  in  his  conquefts,  naturally  expefled,  that  the  French 
and  Normans  would  import  into  England  the  fame  re- 
verence for  his  facred  charadfer,  with  which  they  were 
imprcfled  in  their  own  country  ; and  would  break  the  fpi- 
ritual,  as  well  as  civil  independency  of  the  Saxons,  who 
had  hitherto  conduced  their  ecclefiaftical  government, 
with  an  acknowledgment  indeed  of  primacy  in  the  fee  of 
Rome,  but  without  much  idea  of  its  title  to  dominion  or 
authority.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  Norman  prince 
feemed  fully  eftablilhed  on  the  throne,  the  Pope  difpatched 
Ermenfroy,  bilhop  of  Sion,  as  his  legate  into  England  ; 
and  this  prelate  was  the  firft  that  had  ever  appeared  with 
that  character  in  any  part  of  the  Britifh  iflands.  The 
king,  though  he  was  probably  led  by  principle  to  pay 
this  fubmiflion  to  Rome,  determined,  as  is  ufual,  to  em- 
ploy the  incident  as  a means  of  ferving  his  political  pur- 
pofes,  and  of  degrading  thofe  Englifli  prelates  who  were 
become  obnoxious  to  him.  The  legate  fubmitted  to  be- 
come the  inftrument  of  his  tyranny ; and  thought,  that 
the  more  violent  the  exertion  of  power,  the  more  cer- 
tainly did  it  confirm  the  authority  of  that  court,  from 
which  he  derived  his  commiflion.  He  fummoned,  there- 
fore, a council  of  the  prelates  and  abbots  at  Winchefter  j 
and  being  affifted  by  two  cardinals,  Peter  and  John,  he 
cited  before  him  Stigand,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  to 
anfwer  for  his  condudf.  The  primate  was  accufed  of 
three  crimes  ; the  holding  of  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Canterbury ; the  officiating  in  the 
pall  of  Robert,  his  predeceflbr  ; and  the  having  received 
his  own  pall  from  Benedidt  IX.  who  was  afterwards  de- 
pofed  for  fimony,  and  for  intnifion  into  the  papacy 

• Hovedtn,  p.453,  Diceto,  p.  4S2.  Knyghlon,  p.  1345.  Anglii  S«ra, 
vol.  i«  p.  5,  6.  Ypod.  Ncuft.  p.  43S. 
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Thefe  crimes  of  Stigancl  were  mere  pretences ; fince  the  ^ h^a  p. 
firft  had  been  a practice  not  unufual  in  England,  and  was  i _ — j 
never  anywhere  fubjecled  to  a higher  penalty  than  a re-  '°7o- 
fignation  of  one  of  the  fees  ; the  fecond  was  a pure  cere- 
monial j and  as  Benediift  was  the  only  pope  who  then 
officiated,  and  his  adts  were  never  repealed,  all  the  pre- 
lates of  the  church,  efpccially  thofe  who  lay  at  a diilance> 
were  excufable  for  making  their  applications  to  him. 

Stigand’s  ruin,  however,  was  refolved  on,  and  was  pro- 
fecuted  with  great  feverity.  I'he  legate  degraded  him 
from  his  dignity;  The  king  confifeated  his  eftate,  and 
caft  him  into  prifon,  where  he  continued,  in  poverty  and 
want,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Like  rigour  was 
exercifed  againd  the  other  Englifh  prelates  : Agelric, 
bifhop  of  Selefey,  and  Agelmarc,  of  Elmham,  were  de- 
pofed  by  the  legate,  and  imprifoned  by  the  king.  Many 
confiderable  abbots  fliared  the  fame  fate;  Egelwin,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  fled  the  kingdom;  Wulftan,  of  Worcefter, 
a man  of  an  inofFenfive  charadter,  was  the  only  Englifh 
prelate  that  efcaped  this  general  profeription  and  re- 
mained in  pofTefllon  of  his  dignity.  Aldred,  archbifhop 
of  York,  who  had  fet  the  crown  on  William’s  head,  had 
died  a little  before  of  grief  and  vexation,  and  had  left 
his  maledidtion  to  that  prince,  on  account  of  the  breach 
of  his  coronation  oath,  and  of  the  extreme  tyranny  with 
which,  he  faw,  he  was  determined  to  treat  his  Englifh 
fubjedfs  *. 

It  was  a fixed  maxim  in  this  reign,  as  well  as  in  fome 
of  the  fubfequent,  that  no  native  of  the  ifland  fliould 

^ Brompton  rehtes^  that  WulHan  was  alfo  deprive*!  by  the  fynf'd  ; but  re. 
fuHng  to  deliver  bis  paftoral  end  rin^  to  any  but  the  peri't^n  from  whom 
he  firff  received  it,  he  went  immediately  to  king  Edw'ard's  tomb,  and  Aruik 
the  lb  deeply  into  the  ftone,  that  none  but  bimfelf  was  able  tu  pull  it 
out  t Upon  which  be  was  allowed  to  keep  bis  btlh»piic»  This  irtifance  may 
ferve,  inflead  of  many,  as  a fpecimeo  of  the  monkilh  inlraclei.  See  alfo  the 
Aooali  of  Burton,  p.  1841  8 Malmef,  «Jc  gclf.  Punt,  p.  154> 
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**  advanced  to  any  dignity,  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  or 

; military'*.  Theking,  therefore,  upon  Stigand’sdepofition, 

»07»-  promoted  Lanfranc,  a Milancfe  monk,  celebrated  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  to  the  vacant  fee.  This  prelate  was 
rigid  in  defending  the  prerogatives  cf  his  ftation  ; and 
after  a long  procefs  before  the  pope,  he  obliged  Thomas, 
a Norman  monk,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  fee  of 
York,  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury.  Where  ambition  can  be  fo  happy  as  to 
cover  its  enterprizes,  even  to  the  perfon  himfelf,  under  the 
appearance  of  principle,  it  is  the  moft  incurable  and  in- 
flexible of  all  human  paflions.  Hence  Lanfranc’s  zeal 
in  promoting  the  interefts  of  the  papacy,  by  which  he 
himfelf  augmented  his  own  authority,  was  indefatigable ; 
and  met  with  proportionable  fuccefs.  The  devoted  at- 
tachment to  Rome  continually  encreafed  in  England  ; and 
being  favoured  by  the  fentiments  of  the  conquerors,  as 
well  as  by  the  monaftic  ellablifhments  formerly  intro- 
duced by  Edred  and  by  Edgar,  it  foon  reached  the  fame 
height,  at  which  it  had,  during  fome  time,  Rood  in 
France  and  Italy*.  It  afterwards  went  much  farther j 
being  favoured  by  that  very  remote  fituation,  which  had 
at  firft  obftruded  its  progrefs  ; and  being  lefs  checked  by 
knowledge  and  a liberal  education,  which  were  ftlll  fome- 
what  more  common  in  the  fouthern  countries. 

The  prevalence  of  this  fuperftitious  fpirit  became  dan- 
gerous to  fome  of  VVilliam’s  fucceflbrs,  and  incommo- 
dious to  moft  of  them : But  the  arbitrary  fway  of  this 
king  over  the  Englifh,  and  his  cxtcnfive  authority  over 
the  foreigners,  kept  him  from  feeling  any  immediate  in- 
convcniencies  from  it.  He  retained  the  church  in  great 
fubjeefion,  as  well  as  his  lay  fubjecls ; and  would  allow 
none,  of  whatever  charaftcr,  to  difpute  his  fovereign  will 

Ingulf,  p,  70,  71*  ' M.  Writ.  p.  aiS.  Lanfranc  wrote  in 

defence  of  the  real  prefence  againft  Cerengariur  ^ ao<i  in  ihofe  ageio/  ftppidity 
and  ignorance,  be  was  greatly  applauded  for  that  pciformance. 
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and  pleafure.  He  prohibited  his  fubjefts  from  acknow-  Chap. 
ledging  any  one  for  pope  whom  he  himfelf  had  not  pre-  , ^ ' f 

vioufly  received : He  required,  that  all  the  ecclefiaftical  I070. 
canons,  voted  in  any  fynod,  Ihould  fir  ft  be  laid  before 
him,  and  be  ratified  by  his  authority  : Even  bulls  Or  let- 
ters from  Rome  could  not  legally  be  produced,  till  they 
received  the  fame  famSlion  : And  none  of  his  minifters  or 
barons,  whatever  offences  they  were  guilty  of,  could  be 
fubjedled  to  fpiritual  cenfures,  till  he  himfelf  had  give* 
his  confent  to  their  excommunication  Thefe  regula- 
tions were  worthy  of  a fovereign,  and  kept  united  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers,  which  the  principles,  intro- 
duced by  this  prince  himfelf,  had  an  immediate  tendency 
to  feparate. 

But  the  Englifh  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  find, 
that  their  king’s  authority,  however  acquired,  or  however 
extended,  was  all  employed  in  their  oppreftion ; and  that 
the  feheme  of  their  fubjeftion,  attended  with  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  infult  and  indignity  ‘,  was  deliberately 
formed  by  the  prince,  and  wantonly  profecuted  by  his  ^ 
followers'”.  William  had  even  entertained  the  difficult 
projedf  of  totally  abolilhing  the  Englifli  language  ; and, 
for  that  purpofe,  he  ordered,  that,  in  all  fchools  through- 
out the  kingdom,  the  youth  fhould  be  inftrufled  in  the 
French  tongue ; a praiSice  which  was  continued  from  cuf- 
tom  till  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  was  never 
indeed  totally  difeontinued  in  England,  The  pleadings 
in  the  fupreme  courts  of  judicature  were  in  French": 

The  deeds  were  often  drawn  in  the  fame  language  : The 
laws  were  compofed  in  that  idiom”:  No  other  tongue 
was  ufed  at  court : It  became  the  language  of  all  fafhion- 
able  company ; and  the  Englifli  themfelves,  afhamed  of 

k Ea^mer,  p.  6.  1 Order.  Vital,  p*  5*3.  H.  Hunt*  p.  370* 

n Ingulf,  p.  71.  n 36  £d.  III.  cap.  15*  Selden  Spicileg.  ad 

Eadmer,  p.  189.  Fortefeue  de  laud.  kg.  Angl.  cap, 

V Chryni  RirihDin.  A,  D.  1066* 
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their  own  country,  affected  to  excel  in  that  foreign  dia« 
lect.  From  this  attention  of  William,  and  from  the  ex> 
tenfive  foreign  dominions  long  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
England,  proceeded  that  mixture  of  French,  which  is  at 
prefent  to  be  found  in  the  Englilh  tongue,  and  which 
compofes  the  greateft  and  heft  part  of  our  language.  But 
amidft  thofe  endeavours  to  deprefs  the  Englifh  nation,  the 
king,  moved  by  the  remonftrances  of  fome  of  his  prelates, 
and  by  the  earned  defires  of  the  people,  reftored  a few  of 
the  laws  of  king  Edward  f ; which,  though  feemingly  of 
no  great  importance  towards  the  protection  of  general  li- 
berty, gave  them  extreme  fatisfa>£tion,  as  a memorial  of 
their  ancient  government,  and  an  unufual  mark  of  com- 
plaifance  in  their  imperious  conquerors  *. 

The  fituation  of  the  two  great  earls,  Morcar  and  Ed- 
win, became  now  very  difagreeable.  Though  they  had 
retained  their  allegiance  during  this  general  infurredtion 
of  their  countrymen,  they  had  not  gained  the  king’s  con- 
fidence, and  they  found  themfelves  expofed  to  the  malig- 
nity of  the  courtiers,  who  envied  them  on  account  of 
their  opulence  and  greatnefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  in- 
volved them  in  that  general  contempt  which  they  enter- 
tained for  the  Englifh.  Senfiblc  that  they  had  entirely 
loff  their  dignity,  and  could  not  even  hope  to  remain 
long  in  fafety  ; they  determined,  though  too  late,  to  fhare 
the  fame  fate  with  their  countrymen.  While  Edwin  re- 
tired to  his  eftate  in  the  north,  with  a view  of  commen- 
cing an  infurreiElion,  Morcar  took  fhelter  in  the  Ifle  of 
Ely  with  the  brave  Hereward,  who,  fecured  by  the  inac- 
ce/Iible  fituation  of  the  place,  ftill  defended  himfelf 
Bgainft  the  Normans.  But  this  attempt  fcrjrcd  only  to 
accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  few  Englifh,  who  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  preferve  their  rank  or  fortune  during  the 

P Ingulfi  p.  88.  Brompton,  p.  982*  Knyghton,  p*2355*  Hovedco, 
p«  6oc*  * See  note  [K.J  at  tke  end  of  the  volume* 
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part  convulfions.  William  employed  all  his  endeavours  CHAP, 
to  fubdue  the  Hie  of  Ely;  and  having  furrounded  it  with  ^ 

flat-bottomed  boats,  and  made  a caufeway  through  the 
morafles  to  the  extent  of  two  miles,  he  obliged  the  re- 
bels to  furrender  at  diferetion.  Hereward  alone  forced  his 
way,  fword  in  hand,  through  the  enemy;  and  ftill  con- 
tinued his  hoftilities  by  fea  againft  the  Normans,  till  at 
laft  William,  charmed  with  his  bravery,  received  him  into 
favour,  and  reftored  him  to  his  eftate.  Earl  Morcar,  and 
Egelwin,  biftiop  of  Durham,  who  had  joined  the  mal- 
contents, were  thrown  into  prifon,  and  the  latter  foon 
after  died  in  confinement.  Edwin,  attempting  to  make 
his  efcape  into  Scotland,  was  betrayed  by  fome  of  his 
followers,  and  was  killed  by  a party  of  Normans,  to 
the  great  afflidfion  of  the  Englifli,  and  even  to  that  of 
William,  who  paid  a tribute  of  generous  tears  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  gallant  and  beautiful  youth.  The  king  of 
Scotland,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  thefe  convulfions,  had 
fallen  upon  the  northern  counties ; but  on  the  approach 
of  William  he  retired ; and  when  the  king  entered  his 
country,  he  was  glad  to  make  peace,  and  to  pay  the  ufual 
homage  to  the  Englifh  crown.  To  complete  the  king’s 
profperity,  Edgar  Athcling  himfelf,  defpairing  of  fuccefs, 
and  weary  of  a fugitive  life,  fubmitted  to  his  enemy;  and 
receiving  a decent  penfion  for  his  fubfiftence,  was  per- 
mitted to  live  in  England  unmolefted.  But  thefe  adts  of 
generofity  towards  the  leaders  were  difgraced,  as  ufual, 
by  William’s  rigour  againft  the  inferior  malcontents. 

He  ordered  the  hands  to  be  lopt  off,  and  the  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  of  many  of  the  prifoners  whom  he  had  taken  in 
the  Ifle  of  Ely  ; and  he  difperfed  them  in  that  miferaWe 
condition 'throughout  the  country,  as  monuments  of  his 
feverity. 


The  province  of  Maine  in  France  had,  by  the  will  io;j. 
of  Hebert,  the  laft  count,  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
S 3 Willjai^ 
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William  fome  years  before  his  conqueft  of  England  ; but 
C — y— »J  the  inhabitants,  difl'atisfied  with  the  Norman  government, 
>°73"  and  inftigated  by  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who  had  fome 
pretenfions  to  the  fuccefiion,  now  rofe  in  rebellion,  and 
expelled  the  magiftrates,  whom  the  king  had  placed  over 
them.  The  full  fcttlemcnt  of  England  attorded  him  lei- 
fure  to  punifh  this  infult  on  his  authority ; but  being  un- 
willing to  remove  his  Norman  forces  from  this  ifland, 
he  carried  over  a confiderable  army,  compofed  almofl  en- 
tirely of  Englilh  j and  joining  them  to  fome  troops  levied 
in  Normandy,  he  entered  the  revolted  province.  The 
Englifh  appeared  ambitious  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves 
on  this  occafion,  and  of  retrieving  that  character  of  va- 
lour which  had  long  been  national  among  them  ; but 
which  their  late  eafy  fubjedfion  under  the  Normans  had 
fomewhat  degraded  and  obfeured.  Perhaps  too  they  hoped 
that,  by  their  zeal  and  activity,  they  might  recover  the 
confidence  of  their  fovereign,  as  their  anceftors  had  for- 
merly, by  like  means,  gained  the  aifedlions  of  Canute  j 
and  might  conquer  his  inveterate  prejudices  in  favour  of 
his  own  countrymen,  The  king’s  military  conduct,  fe- 
egnded  by  thefc  brave  troops,  foon  overcame  all  oppofition 
in  Maine  : The  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  fubmit,  and 
the  count  of  Anjou  relinquifhed  his  pretenfions. 

1074.  But,  during  thefe  tranfadlions,  the  government  of 
of*the'Nor-  England  was  greatly  difturbed  ; and  that,  too,  by  thofe 
manbaroni.  very  foreigners  who  owed  every  thing  to  the  king’s 
bounty,'  and  who  were  the  foie  objeef  of  his  friendfhip 
and  regard,  The  Norman  barons,  who  had  engaged 
with  their  duke  in  the  conqueft  of  England,  were 
men  of  the  mofi:  independent  fpirit ; and  though  they 
obeyed  their  leader  in  the  field,  they  would  have  regarded 
with  difdain  the  richeft  acquifuions,  had  they  been  re- 
quired, in  return,  to  fubmit,  in  their  civil  government,  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man.  But  the  imperious  cha- 
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racier  of  William,  encouraged  by  his  abfolute  dominion  C h^a  p, 
over  the  Englifli,  and  often  impelled  by  the  neceflity  of  . f 

his  affairs,  had  prompted  hkn  to  ftretch  his  authority  over  >074- 
the  Normans  themfelves  beyond  what  the  free  genius  of 
that  viiSIorious  people  could  eafily  bear.  The  difcontents 
were  become  general  among  thofe  haughty  nobles ; and 
even  Roger,  earl  of  Hereford,  fon  and  heir  of  Fitz- 
Ofberne,  the  king’s  chief  favourite,  was  Itrongly  infedled 
with  them.  This  nobleman,  intending  to  marry  his  lifter 
to  Ralph  de  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk,  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  .inform  the  king  of  his  purpofe,  and  to  defire  the 
royal  confent;  but  meeting  with  a refufal,  he  proceeded 
neverthelefs  to  complete  the  nuptials,  and  affembled  all 
his  friends,  and  thofe  of  Guader,  to  attend  the  folemnity. 

The  two  earls,  difgufted  by  the  denial  of  their  requeft, 
and  dreading  William’s  refentment  for  their  difobedience, 
here  prepared  meafures  for  a revolt ; and  during  the  gaiety 
of  the  fcftival,  while  the  company  was  heated  with  wine, 
they  opened  the  dellgn  to  their  guefts.  They  inveighed 
againft  the  arbitrary  condudi  of  the  king ; his  tyranny 
over  the  Englifh,  whom  they  affedled  on  this  occafion  to 
commiferate  ; his  imperious  behaviour  to  his  barons  of  the 
nobleft  birth  ; and  his  apparent  intention  of  reducing  the 
victors  and  the  vanquifhed  to  a like  ignominious  fervi* 
tude.  Amidft  their  complaints,  the  indignity  of  fub- 
mitting  to  a baftard  s was  not  forgotten ; the  certain  profpedl 
of  fuccefs  in  a revolt,  by  the  aftiftance  of  the  Danes  and 
the  difcontented  Englifh,  was  infilled  on ; and  the  whole 
company,  inflamed  with  the  fame  fentiments,  and  warmed 
by  the  jollity  of  the  entertainment,  entered,  by  a folemn 
engagement,  into  the  defign  of  fliaking  oft'  the  royal  au- 
thority. Even  earl  Waltheof,  who  was  prefent,  incon- 

S William  was  fo  li'.tle  alhamed  of  his  bittb,that  he  aflutned  the  appella- 
tion of  Ballard  in  fomc  of  bis  letters  and  chattels.  Spelm.  GlolT.  in  rerb. 

Bajlardus,  Camden  in  RUbmoftJJbiret 
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C H^A  P.  deratcly  exprelTed  his  approbation  of  the  confpiracy,  and 
I ^ 1 promiftd  his  concurrence  towards  its  fuccefs. 

>°74-  This  nobleman,  the  laft  of  the  Englifli,  who,  for 
fame  generations,  polTelled  any  power  or  authority,  had, 
after  his  capitulation  at  York,  been  received  into  favour 
by  the  Conqueror ; had  even  married  Judith,  niece  to 
that  prince;  and  had  been  promoted  to  the  earldoms  of 
Huntingdon  and  Northampton Cofpatric,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  having,  on  fome  new  difguft  from 
William,  retired  into  Scotland,  where  he  received  the 
earldom  of  Dunbar  from  the  bounty  of  Malcolm ; Wal- 
theof  was  appointed  his  fucceflbr  in  that  important  com- 
mand, and  feemed  ftill  to  poflefs  the  confidence  and 
fricndfbip  of  his  fovercign'.  But  as  he  was  a man  of 
generous  principles,  and  loved  bis  country,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  tyranny  exercifed  over  the  Englilh  lay 
heavy  upon  his  mind,  and  deftroyed  all  the  fatisfafliun 
which  he  could  reap  from  his  own  grandeur  and  advaiace- 
ment.  When  a profpedl,  therefore,  was  opened  of  re- 
trieving their  liberty,  he  haftily  embraced  it;  while  the 
fumes  of  the  liquor,  and  the  ardour  of  the  company, 
prevented  him  from  refleiSingon  the  confequences  of  that 
ralh  attempt.  But  after  his  cool  judgment  returned,  he 
forefavv,  that  the  confpiracy  of  thofe  difeontented  barons 
was  not  likely  to  prove  fuccefsful  againft  the  eftabliflied 
power  of  William  ; or  if  it  did,  that  the  flavery  of  the 
Englifli,  inftead  of  being  alleviated  by  that  event,  would 
become  more  grievous  under  a multitude  of  foreign 
leaders,  fadlious  and  ambitious,  whofe  union  and  whofe 
difeord  would  be  equally  oppreflive  to  the  people.  Tor- 
mented with  thefe  refledlions,  he  opened  his  mind  to  his 
wife,  Judith,  of  whofe  fidelity  he  entertained  no  fufpi- 
' cion ; but  who,  having  fecretly  fixed  her  affedlions  on 
another,  took  this  opportunity  of  ruining  her  eafy  and 

9 Order.  Viul.  p.  511,  Huvedeni  p,  454,  r Sim.  Dun.  p.  *05* 
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credulous  hufband.  She  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  CHAP, 
confpiracy  to  the  king,  and  aggravated  every  circgmftance. 


which,  flie  believed,  would  tend  to  incenfe  him  againft 
Waltheof,  and  render  him  abfolutely  implacable  *.  Mean-  ' 
while  the  earl,  ftill  dubious  with  regard  to  the  part 
which  he  fliould  aft,  difcovered  the  fecret  in  confeflion  to 
Lanfranc,  on  whofe  probity  and  judgment  he  had  a great 
reliance ; He  was  perfuaded  by  the  prelate,  that  he  owed 
no  fidelity  to  thofe  rebellious  barons,  who  had  by  fur- 
prife  gained  his  confent  to  a crime  ; that  his  firft  duty 
was  to  his  fovereign  and  benefaftor,  his  next  to  himfelf 
and  his  family  ; and  that,  if  he  feized  not  the  opportunity 
of  making  atonement  for  his  guilt  by  revealing  it,  the 
temerity  of  the  confpirators  was  fo  great,  that  they  would 
give  fome  other  perfon  the  means  of  acquiring  the  merit 
of  the  difcovery.  Waltheof,  convinced  by  thefe  argu- 
ments, went  over  to  Normandy ; but  though  he  was 
well  received  by  the  king,  and  thanked  for  his  fidelity, 
the  account,  previoufly  tranfmitted  by  Judith,  had  funk 
deep  into  William’s  mind,  and  had  deftroyed  all  the  merit 
of  her  hufband’s  repentance. 

The  confpirators,  hearing  of  WaltheoPs  departure, 
immediately  concluded  their  defign  to  be  betrayed  } and 
they  flew  to  arms  before  their  fchemes  were  ripe  for  exe- 
cution, and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Danes,  in  whofe  aid 
they  placed  their  chief  confidence.  The  carl  of  Hereford 
was  checked  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  a great  baron  in  thofe 
parts,  who,  fupported  by  the  bifliop  of  Worcefter  and  the 
abbot  of  Evefham,  raifed  fome  forces,  and  prevented  the 
earl 'from  palling  the  Severne,  or  advancing  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of  Norfolk  was  defeated  at 
Fagadun,  near  Cambridge,  by  Odo,  the  regent,  aflifted 
by  Richard  de  Bienfaite,  and  William  de  Warrenne,  the 
two  jufticiaries.  The  prifoners  taken  in  this  aftion  had 
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The  infamous  Judith,  falling  foon  after  under  the  king’s  C H^A  P. 
difpleafure,  was  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  palTed  ^ ^ c 

the  reft  of  her  life  in  contempt,  remorfe,  and  tnifery,  «»7i* 

Nothing  remained  to  complete  William’s  fatisfatftion 
but  the  punifhment  of  Ralph  de  Guader;  and  he  haftened 
over  to  Normandy,  in  order  to  gratify  his  vengeance  on 
that  criminal.  But  though  the  conteft  fcemed  very  un- 
equal between  a private  nobleman  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, Ralph  was  fo  well  fupported  both  by  the  earl  of  Bri- 
tanny  and  the  king  of  France,  that  William,  after  befieg- 
ing  him  for  fome  time  in  Ool,  was  obliged  to  abandon  th« 
enterprize,  and  make  with  thofe  powerful  princes  a peace, 
in  which  Ralph  himfelf  was  included.  England,  during 
his  abfepce,  remained  in  tranquillity ; and  nothing  re- 
markable occurred,  except  two  eccleCaftical  fynods 
which  were  fummoned,  one  at  London,  another  at  Win- 
chefter.  In  the  former,  the  precedency  among  the  epifeo- 
pal  fees  was  fettled,  and  the  feat  of  fome  of  them  was 
removed  from  fmall  villages  to  the  moft  confiderable  town 
within  the  diocefe.  In  the  fecond  was  tranfacled  a bull- 
nefs  of  more  importance. 


The  indudry  and  perfeverance  are  furprifing,  with  1076. 
which  the  popes  had  been  treafuring  up  powers  and  pre- 
tenfions  during  fo  many  ages  of  ignorance  ; while  each  titutci, 
pontiff  employed  every  fraud  for  advancing  purpofes  of 
imaginary  piety,  and  eherifhed  all , claims  which  might 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  his  fucceflbrs,  though  he  him- 
felf could  not  expeft  ever  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them. 

All  this  immenfe  ftore  of  fpiritual  and  civil  authority  was 
now  devolved  on  Gregory  VII.  of  the  name  of  Hilde- 
brand, the  moft  cntcrprifmg  pontiff  that  had  ever  filled 
that  chair,  and  the  leaf!  reftrained  by  fear,  decency,  or 
moderation.  Not  content  with  fhaking  off  the  yoke  of  the 
emperors,  who  had  hitherto  exercifed  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  pope  on  every  vacancy,  at  lead-  of  ratifying 
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C his  eledtion ; he  undertook  the  arduous  ta/k  of  entirely 

. ' . disjoining  the  ecclefiailical  from  the  civil  power,  and  of 

*076.  excluding  profane  laymen  from  the  right  which  they  had 
aiTunaed,  of  filling  the  vacancies  of  bifhoprics,  abbies, 
and  other  fpiritual  dignities  The  fovereigns,  who  had 
long  exercifed  this  power,  and  who  had  acquired  it,  not 
by  encroachments  on  the  church,  but  on  the  people,  to 
whom  it  originally  belonged  made  great  oppoTition  to 
this  claim  of  the  court  of  Rome ; and  Henry  IV.  the 
reigning  emperor,  defended  this  prerogative  of  his  crown 
with  a vigour  and  rcfolution  fuitable  to  its  importance. 
The  few  offices,  either  civil  or  military,  which  the  feudal 
inlfitutions  left  the  fovereign  the  power  of  beftowing, 
made  the  prerogative  of  conferring  the  pafloral  ring  and 
ftaff  the  moft  valuable  jewel  of  the  royal  diadem  ; efpeci- 
ally  as  the  general  ignorance  of  the  age  bellowed  a confe- 
quence  on  the  ecclellaftical  offices,  even  beyond  the  great 
extent  of  power  and  property  which  belonged  to  them.  Su- 
perllition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  inveftedthe  clergy  with 
an  authority  almoft  facred  ; and  as  they  ingrolTed  the  little 
learning  of  the  age,  their  interpofition  became  requifite 
in  all  civil  bufinel's,  and  a real  ufefijlnefs  in  common  life 
was  thus  fuperadded  to  the  fpiritual  fan<SUty  of  their 
charadler. 

When  the  ufurpations,  therefore,  of  the  church  had 
come  to  fuch  maturity  as  to  embolden  her  to  attempt  ex- 
torting the  right  of  inveftitures  from  the  temporal  power, 
Europe,  efpecially  Italy  and  Germany,  was  thrown  into 
the  moll  violent  convulfions,  and  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
waged  implacable  war  on  each  other.  Gregory  dared  to 
fulminate  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  Henry 
and  his  adherents,  to  pronounce  him  rightfully  depofed, 
to  free  his  fubjedls  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  ; and, 

^ L'Abbe  Cone,  lom.x.  p.  371,  372.com*  2»  * Padre  Paolo 
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inftead  of  fliocking  mankind  by  this  grofs  encroachment  C H^A  p. 
on  the  civil  authority,  he  found  the  ftupid  people  ready  , _ ‘ j 

to  fecond  his  moft  exorbitant  pretenfions.  Every  mini-  >ct*. 
fier,  fervant,  or  vaflal  of  the  emperor,  who  received  any 
difguft,  covered  his  rebellion  under  the  pretence  of  prin- 
ciple ; and  even  the  mother  of  this  monarch,  forgetting 
all  the  ties  of  nature,  was  (educed  to  countenance  the 
infolence  of  his  enemies.  Princes  themfelves,  not  attentive 
to  the  pernicious  confequences  of  thofe  papal  claims, 
employed  them  for  their  prefent  purpofes  : And  the  con- 
troverfy,  fpreading  into  every  city  of  Italy,  engendered 
the  parties  of  Guelf  and  .Ghibbelin ; the  moft  durable 
and  moft  inveterate  fadions  that  ever  arofe  from  the 
mixture  of  ambition  and  religious  zeal.  Befides  num- 
berlefs  afTalfinations,  tumults,  and  convulfions,  to  which 
they  gave  rife,  it  is  computed  that  the  quarrel  occafioned 
no  lefs  than  fixty  battles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and 
eighteen  in  that  of  his  fuccelTor,  Henry  V.  when  the 
claims  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  finally  prevailed 

But  the  bold  fpirit  of  Gregory,  not  difmayed  with 
the  vigorous  oppolition  which  he  met  with  from  the 
emperor,  extended  his  ufurpations  all  over  Europe ; and 
well  knowing  the  nature  of  mankind,  whole  blind  afto- 
nifhment  ever  inclines  them  to  yield  to  the  moft  impudent 
pretenfions,  he  feemed  determined  to  fet  no  bounds  to 
the  fpiritual,  or  rather  temporal  monarchy,  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  ered.  He  pronounced  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againft  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the 
Eaft  ; Robert  Guifeard,  the  adventurous  Norman,  who 
had  acquired  the  dominion  of  Naples,  was  attacked  by 
the  fame  dangerous  weapon  : He  degraded  Boleflas,  king 
of  Poland,  from  the  rank  of  king;  and  even  deprived 
Poland  of  the  title  of  a kingdom  : He  attempted  to  treat 
Philip  king  of  France  with  the  fame  rigour,  which  he  had 

J Pidre  Paolo  fopra  benef.  ccclef.  p.  1 1 }. 
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C H A F.  employed  againft  the  emperor  * : He  pretended  to  thtf 
^ * ■ entire  property  and  dominion  of  Spain  j and  he  parcelled 

^ »o7«.  it  out  amongft  adventurers,  who  undertook  to  conquer 

' it  from  the  Saracens,  and  to  hold  it  in  vaflalagc  under 

the  fee  of  Rome’:  Even  the  Chriftian  bilhops,  on 
whofe  aid  he  relied  for  fubduing  the  temporal  princes, 
faw  that  he  was  determined  to  reduce  them  to  fervitudc  j 
and  by  affuming  the  whole  legiflative  and  judicial  power 
of  the  church,  to  centre  all  authority  in  the  fovereign 
pontiff 

William  the  Conqueror,  the  moft  potent,  the  moft 
haughty,  and  the  moft  vigorous  prince  in  Europe,  was 
not,  amidft  all  his  fplendid  fuccefles,  fecure  from  the  at- 
tacks of  this  enterprizing  pontiff,  Gregory  wrote  him 
a letter,  requiring  him  to  fulfil  his  promife  in  doing  ho- 
mage for  the  kingdom  of  England  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
and  to  fend  him  over  that  tribute,  which  all  his  prede- 
ceffors  had  been  accuftumed  to  pay  to  the  vicar  of  Chrift. 
By  the  tribute,  he  meant  Peter’s  pence;  which,  though  at 
firft  a charitable  donation  of  the  Saxon  princes,  was  in- 
terpreted, according  to  the  ufual  pradlice  of  the  Romifh 
eourt,  to  be  a badge  of  fubjedlion  acknowledged  by  the 
kingdom.  William  replied,  that  the  money  Ihould  be 
remitted  as  ufual ; but  that  neither  had  he  promifed  to  do 
homage  to  Rome,  nor  was  it  in  the  lead  his  purpofe  to 
impofe  that  fcrvitude  on  his  ftatc  And  the  better  to 
lliow  Gregory  his  independence,  he  ventured,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  frequent  complaints  of  the  pope,  to  refufe  to 
the  Englifli  bifhops  the  liberty  of  attending  a general 
council,  which  that  pontiff  had  fummoned  againft  his 
enemies. 

But  though  the  king  difplayed  this  vigour  in  fupporting 
the  royal  dignity,  he  was  infedled  with  the  general  fuper- 

» Epift.  Gre».  VII.  fp'fl.  31,  35.  111,.  *.  eplft.  5.  « Epift.  Grrg.  VII. 

lib.  1.  epift.  7.  •'  Hpift,  lib.  ».  tpift.  55.  t Spicilcj, 
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fKtion  of  the  age,  and  he  did  not  perceive  the  ambitious 
Ccoi')e  of  thofe  inftitutions,  which,  under  colour  of  ftridt- 
nefs  in  religion,  were  introduced  or  promoted  by  the 
court  of  Rome.  Gregory,  while  he  was  throwing  all 
Europe  into  combuftion  by  his  violence  and  impoftures, 
afFefted  an  anxious  care  for  the  purity  of  manners  ; and 
even  the  chafte  pleafures  of  the  marriage-bed  were  incon- 
fiftent,  in  his  opinion,  with  the  fantSlity  of  the  facerdotal 
charatSler.  He  had  ill'ued  a decree  prohibiting  the  mar- 
riage of  priefts,  excommunicating  all  clergymen  who  re- 
tained their  wives,  declaring  fuch  unlawful  commerce 
to  be  fornication,  and  rendering  it  criminal  in  the  laity 
to  attend  divine  worlhip,  when  fuch  profane  priefts  offi- 
ciated at  the  altar'*.  This  fwint  was  a great  objedl  in  the 
politics  of  the  Roman  pontiff's  j and  it  coft  them  infinitely 
more  pains  to  eftablilh  it,  than  the  propagation  of  any  fpe- 
culative  abfurdity  which  they  had  ever  attempted  to  in- 
troduce. Many  fynods  were  fummoned  in  difTerent  parts 
of  Europe,  before  it  was  finally  fettled ; and  it  was  there 
conftantly  lemarked,  that  the  younger  clergymen  com- 
plied cheerfully  with  the  pope’s  decrees  in  this  particular, 
and  that  the  chief  reludlance  appeared  in  thofe  who  were 
more  advanced  in  years  : An  event  fo  little  confonant  to 
men’s  natural  expeftations,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
gloffed  on,  even  in  that  blind  and  fuperftitious  age.  Wil- 
liam allowed  the  pope’s  legate  to  aflemble,  in  his  abfence, 
a fynod  at  Winchefter,  in  order  to  eftablilh  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  j but  the  church  of  England  could  not  yet 
be  carried  the  whole  length  expe£led.  The  fynod  was 
content  with  decreeing,  that  the  bilhops  Ihould  not 
thenceforth  ordain  any  priefts  or  deacons  without  exaft- 
ing  from  them  a promife  of  celibacy  ; but  they  enaiSfed, 
that  none,  except  thofe  who  belonged  to  collegiate  or  ca- 

<1  Hovtden,  p.  455.  457.  Flor.  Wigom.  p.  638,  Sptim.  Concil.  fol.  13. 
A.  D.  1076. 
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thedral  churches,  Ihould  be  obliged  to  feparate  from  their 
wives. 

The  king  pafled  fome  years  in  Normandy ; but  his 
long  refidencc  there  was  not  entirely  owing  to  his  de- 
clared preference  of  that  dutchy  ; His  prefence  was  alfo 
neceflary  for  compofing  thofe  dillurbances  which  had 
arifcn  in  that  favourite  territory,  and  which  had  even 
originally  proceeded  from  his  own  family.  Robert,  his 
eldeft  fon,  furnamed  Gambaron  or  Courthofe,  from  his 
fliort  legs,  was  a prince  who  inherited  all  the  bravery 
of  his  family  and  nation  ; but  without  that  policy  and 
diflimulation,  by  which  his  father  was  fo  much  diftin- 
guifhed,  and  which,  no  lefs  than  his  military  valour, 
had  contributed  to  his  great  fuccelles.  Greedy  of  fame, 
impatient  of  contradiftion,  without  referve  in  his  friend- 
fhips,  declared  in  his  enmities,  this  prince  could  endure 
no  controul  even  from  his  imperious  father,  and  openly 
afpired  to  that  independence,  to  which  his  temper,  as 
well  as  fome  circumftances  in  his  fituation,  ftrongly  in- 
vited him  '.  When  William  firft  received  the  fubmilHons 
of  the  province  of  Maine,  he  had  promifed  the  inhabit- 
ants that  Robert  fhould  be  their  prince ; and  before  he 
undertook  the  expedition  again!!  England,  he  had,  on 
the  application  of  the  French  court,  declared  himhisfuc- 
ccfl'or  in  Normandy,  and  had  obliged  the  barons  of  that 
dutchy  to  do  him  homage  as  their  future  fovereign.  By 
this  artifice,  he  had  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  jealoufy 
of  his  neighbours,  as  affording  them  a profped!  of  fepa- 
rating  England  from  his  dominions  on  the  continent ; 
but  when  Robert  demanded  bf  him  the  execution  of  thofe 
engagements,  he  gave  him  an  abfolute  refufal,  and  told 
him,  according  to  the  homely  faying,  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  throw  off  his  clothes,  till  he  went  to  bed 

e Order.  Vital,  p.  545,  Hoveden,  p,  457.  Flor,  Wigorn.  p.  639. 

t Chron.  de  Mailr.  p.  160. 
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Robert  openly  declared  his  difcontent;  and  was  fufpefled  Chap. 
of  fecretly  inftigating  the  king  of  France  and  the  earl  of  , ' . 

Britanny  to  the  oppofition  which  they  made  to  William,  >076, 
and  which  had  formerly  fruftrated  his  attempts  upon  the 
town  of  Dol.  And  as  the  quarrel  ftill  augmented,  Ro- 
bert proceeded  to  entertain  a ftrong  jealoufy  of  his  two 
furviving  brothers,  William  and  Henry  (for  Richard 
was  killed  in  hunting  by  a flag),  who,  by  greater  fub- 
million  and  complaifance,  had  acquired  the  affediions  of 
their  father.  In  this  difpofition,  on  both  fides,  the  greateft 
trifle  fufficed  to  produce  a rupture  between  them. 

T HE  three  princes,  refiding  with  their  fatherin  the  caftle  i 
of  I’Aigle  in  Normandy,  were  one  day  engaged  in  fport 
together  ; and  after  fome  mirth  and  jollity,  the  two  younger 
took  a fancy  of  throwing  over  fome  water  on  Robert  as  he 
pafled through  the  court  on  leaving  their  apartment  * ; a 
frolic,  which  he  would  naturally  have  regarded  as  inno- 
cent, had  it  not  been  for  the  fuggeftions  of  Alberic  dc 
Grentmefnil,  fon  of  that  Hugh  de  Grentmefnil,  whom 
William  had  formerly  deprived  of  his  fortunes,  when 
that  baron  deferted  him  during  his  greateft  difEculties 
in  England.  The  young  man,  mindful  of  the  injury, 
perfuaded  the  prince  that  this  action  was  meant  as  a pub- 
lic affront,  which  it  behoved  him  in  honour  to  refent  ; 
and  the  choleric  Robert,  drawing  his  fword,  ran  upftairs, 
with  an  intention  of  taking  revenge  on  his  brothers*'. 

The  whole  caftle  was  filled  with  tumult,  which  the  king 
himfelf,  who  haftened  from  his  apartment,  found  fome 
difficulty  toappeafe.  But  he  could  by  no  means  apiieafe 
the  refentment  of  his  eldeft  fon,  who,  complaining  of  his 
partiality,  and  fancying  that  no  proper  atonement  had 
been  made  him  for  the  infult,  left*  the  court  that  very 
evening,  and  haftened  to  Rouen,  with  an  intention  of 
fcizing  the  citadel  of  that  place*.  But  being  difappointcd 
in  this  view  by  the  precaution  and  vigilance  of  Roger 

c 
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C H^A  P.  de  Ivery,  the  governor,  he  fled  to  Hugh  de  NeufchateJ, 
a powerful  Norman  baron,  who  gave  him  proteftion  in 
his  caflles  j and  he  openly  levied  war  againft  his  father 
The  popular  character  of  the  prince,  and  a fimilarity  of 
manners,  engaged  all  the  young  nobility  of  Normandy 
and  Maine,  as  well  as  of  Anjou  and  Britanny,  to  take 
part  with  him ; and  it  was  fufpedfed  that  Matilda,  his 
mother,  whofe  favourite  he  was,  fupported  him  ih  his  re- 
bellion by  fecrct  remittances  of  money,  and  by  the  en- 
couragement which  Ihe  gave  his  partizans. 

1079.  All  the  hereditary  provinces  of  William,  as  well  as 
his  family,  were,  during  feveral  years,  thrown  into  con- 
vulflons  by  this  war ; and  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  England,  where  that  fpecies  of  military  go- 
vernment, which  he  had  eftablifhed,  gave  him  greater 
authority  than  the  ancient  feudal  inftitutions  permitted 
him  to  exercife  in  Normandy.  He  called  over  an  army 
of  Englifh  under  his  ancient  captains,  who  foon  expelled 
Robert  and  his  adherents  from  their  retreats,  and  rellored 
the  authority  of  the  fovereign  in  all  his  dominions.  The 
young  prince  was  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  the  caftie  of 
Gerberoy  in  the  Beauvoifis,  which  the  king  of  France, 
who  fecretly  fomented  all  thefe  diflentions,  had  provided 
for  him.  In  this  fortrefs  he  was  clofely  befleged  by  his 
father,  againfl  whom,  having  a Arong  garrifon,  he  made 
an  obftinate  defence.  There  pafled  under  the  walls  of 
this  place  many  recounters,  which  refembled  more  the 
Angle  combats  of  chivalry,  than  the  military  adlions  of 
armies  ; but  one  of  them  was  remarkable  for  its  circum- 
flances  and  Its  event.  Robert  happened  to  engage  the 
king,  who  was  concealed  by  his  helmet ; and  both  of 
them  being  valiant,  a fierce  combat  enfued,  till  at  laft 

k Order.  Vital.' p.  545.  HoTcden,  p.  457.  Sim.  Dun,  p,  aio.  Dice- 
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the  young  prince  wounded  his  father  in  the  arm,  and 
imhorfed  him.  On  his  calling  out  for  affiftance,  his  _ « 

voice  difeovered  him  to  his  fon,  who,  (truck  with  remorfe  >°79* 
for  his  paft  guilt,  and  aftonifhed  with  the  apprehenfions 
of  one  much  greater,  which  he  had  fo  nearly  incurred, 
inftantly  threw  himfelf  at  his  father’s  feet,  craved  pardon 
for  his  offences,  and  offered  to  purchafe  forgivenefs  by 
any  atonement'.  The  refentment  harboured  by  Wil- 
liam was  fo  implacable,  that  he  did  not  immediately 
correfpond  to  this  dutiful  fubmiflion  of  his  fon  with  like 
tendernefe  ; but  giving  him  his  malediflion,  departed  for 
his  own  camp,  on  Robert’s  horfe,  which  that  prince 
had  aflifled  him  to  mount.  He  foon  after  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  marched  with  his  army  to  Normandy ; where  the 
irrterpofition  of  the  queen,  and  other  common  friends, 
brought  about  a reconcilement,  which  was  probably  not 
a little  forwarded  by  the  gCnerofity  of  the  fon’s  behaviour 
in  this  aiSlion,  and  by  the  returning  fenfe  of  his  paft  mif- 
condudf.  The  king  feemed  fo  fully  appeafed,  that  he 
even  took  Robert  ,with  him  into  England  j where  he 
intrufted  him  with  the  command  of  an  army,  in  order  to 
repel  an  inroad  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  and  to 
retaliate  by  a like  inroad  into  that  country.  The  Welfli, 
unable  to  refift  William’s  power,  were,  about  the  fame 
time,  neceflitated  to  pay  a compenfation  for  their  in- 
curftons ; and  every  thing  was  reduced  to  full  tranquillity 
in  this  ifland. 

This  ftate  of  affairs  gave  William  leifure  to  begin  and 
finifb  an  undertaking,  which  prove*  his  extenfive  genius,  bwk. 
and  does  honour  to  his  memory : It  was  a general  furvey 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  their  extent  in  each  dif- 

I Malmef.p.  ic6.  H.  Hunt.  p.  369.  Hoveden,  p.  457.  Flor.  Wig* 
p.  639.  Sim.  Dun.  p.  aio*  Oicecoi  p«  287*  Kryghton,  p.  2351*  Alur. 
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G p,  tri<3,  their  proprietors,  tenures,  value  j the  quantity  of 
■1  - ‘ ■ meadow,  paRure,  wood,  and  arable  land,  which  they 

i&Si.  contained  } and  in  Tome  counties  the  number  of  tenants, 
cottagers,  and  Haves  01  all  denominations,  who  lived 
upon  them.  He  appointed  commiflloners  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  who  entered  every  particular  in  their  regifter  by  the 
verdi(Sl  of  juries  ; and  after  a labour  of  fix  years  (for  the 
work  was  fo  long  in  finilhing),  brought  him  an  exad  ac- 
count of  all  the  landed  property  of  his  kingdom  This 
monument,  called  Domefday-book,  the  moil  valuable 
piece  of  antiquity  poflelTcd  by  any  nation,  is  Hill  preferved 
in  the  Exchequer ; and  though  only  fome  extrads  of  it 
have  hitherto  been  publifhed,  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  to  us, 
in  many  particulars,  the  ancient  ilate  of  England.  The 
great  Alfred  had  finiihed  a like  furvey  of  the  kingdom  in 
his  time,  which  was  long  kept  at  Winchefter,  and  which 
probably  ferved  as  a model  to  William  in  this  under- 
taking ". 

The  king  was  naturally  a great  oeconomift;  and  though 
no  prince  had  ever  been  more  bountiful  to  his  officers  and 
fervants,  it  was  merely  becaufe  he  had  rendered  himfelf 
univerfal  proprietor  of  England,  and  had  a whole  king- 
dom to  bellow.  He  referved  an  ample  revenue  for  the 
crown  ; and  in  the  general  dillribution  of  land  among  his 
followers,  he  kept  pofl'elfion  of  no  lefs  than  1422  manors 
in  different  parts  of  England  “,  which  paid  him  rent 
either  in  money,  or  in  corn,  cattle,  and  the  ufual  produce 
of  the  foil.  An  ancient  hillorian  computes,  that  his 
annual  fixed  income,  befides  efeheats,  fines,  reliefs,  and 
other  cafual  profits  to  a great  value,  amounted  to  near 

» Chron*  ^ax.  p.  190,  Ingulf,  p.  79.  Chron.T,  Wyke?*  p H# 
.Hunt,  p,  370.  p.  4^0,  M,  Weft,  p,  119.  Flor,  Wigoro* 

p.  641.  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  51.  M.  Parii,  p,  8.  The 
more  northern  counties  were  not  comprehended  in  this  Airvey  j 1 Aippofe  be* 
caufe  of  their  wild,  uncultirated  ftate. 
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400,000  pounds  a year  p ; a fum,  which,  if  all  circum- 
ftances  be  attended  to,  will  appear  wholly  incredible.  A 
pound  in  that  age,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  contained 
three  times  the  weight  of  filver  that  it  does  at  prefent ; 
and  the  fame  weight  of  filver,  by  the  moft  probable  com- 
putation, would  purchafe  near  ten  times  more  of  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  though  not  in  the  fame  proportion  of  the 
finer  manufactures.  This  revenue,  therefore,  of  Wil- 
liam would  be  equal  to  at  leaf!  nine  or  ten  millions  at 
prefent;  and  as  that  prince  had  neither  fleet  nor  army  to 
fupport,  the  former  being  only  an  occafional  expence,  and 
the  latter  being  maintained,  without  any  charge  to  him, 
by  his  military  vaflals,  we  muft  thence  conclude,  that 
no  emperor  or  prince,  in  any  age  or  nation,  can  be 
compared  to  the  Conqueror  for  opulence  and  riches. 
This  leads  us  to  fufpeil  a great  millake  in  the  computation 
of  the  hiftorian  ; though,  if  we  confider  that  avarice  is 
always  imputed  to  William  as  one  of  his  vices,  and  that, 
having  by  the  fword  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom,  he  would  certainly  in  the  partition 
retain  a great  proportion  for  his  own  fhare ; we  can 
fcarcely  be  guilty  of  any  error  in  aflerting,  that  perhaps 
no  king  of  England  was  ever  more  opulent,  was  more 
able  to  fupport,  by  his  revenue,  the  fplendor  and  magni- 
ficence of  a court,  or  could  beftow  more  on  his  pleafures, 
or  in  liberalities  to  his  fervants  and  favourites 

There  was  one  pleafure,  to  which  William,  as  well 
as  all  the  Normans  and  ancient  Saxons,  was  extremely 
addidled,  and  that  was  hunting : But  this  pleafure  he 
indulged  more  at  the  expertce  of  his  unhappy  fubjedls, 
whofe  interefts  he  always  diiVegarded,  than  to  the  lofs  or 
diminution  of  his  own  revenue.  Not  content  with  thofe 
large  forefts,  which  former  kings  pofleffed  in  all  parts 

P Order.  Vital,  p.  513.  He  tayi  1060  pounds  and  Tome  odd  (hiltiogi  and 
pence  f ^ Foiielcue,  dc  Dorn.  ng.  U politic,  cap.  m. 
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C H A P.  of  England ; he  refolved  to  make  a new  foreft  near  Win- 
. chefter,  the  ufual  place  of  his  refidence : And  for  that 
icSi.  purpofe,  he  laid  wade  the  country  in  Hampfhire  for  an 
extent  of  thirty  miles,  expelled  the  inhabitants  from  their 
houfes,  fcized  their  projjcrty,  even  demoliflied  churches 
and  convents,  and  made  the  fuSerers  no  compenfation 
for  the  injury  At  the  fame  time,  he  enaided  new  laws, 
by  which  he  prohibited  all  his  fubjccds  from  hunting  in 
any  of  his  foreds,  and  rendered  the  penalties  more  fevere 
than  ever  had  been  inflifted  for  fuch  offences.  The  kill- 
ing of  a deer  or  boar,  or  even  a hare,  was  punifhed  with 
the  lofs  of  the  delinquent’s  eyes  ; and  that  at  a time,  when 
the  killing  of  a man  could  be  atoned  for  by  paying  a mo- 
derate fine  or  compofition. 

The  tranfaflions  recorded  during  die  remainder  of 
this  reign,  may  be  confidered  more  as  domedic  occur- 
rences, which  concern  the  prince,  than  as  national 
events,  which  regard  England.  Odo,  bifhop  of  Baieux, 
the  king’s  uterine  brother,  whom  he  had  created  earl  of 
Kent,  and  entruded  with  a great  diare  of  power  during 
his  whole  reign,  had  amafled  immenfe  riches ; and  agree- 
ably to  the  ufual  progrefs  of  human  widies,  he  began  to 
regard  his  prefent  acquifitions  but  as  a dep  to  farther 
grandeur.  He  had  formed  the  chimerical  projedl  of  buy- 
ing the  papacy ; and  though  Gregory,  the  reigning  pope, 
was  not  of  advanced  years,  the  prelate  had  confided  fo 
much  in  the  predidions  of  an  adrologer,  that  he  reckoned 
upon  the  pontiff’s  death,  and  upon  attaining,  by  his  own 
intrigues  and  money,  that  envied  date  of  greatnefs.  Re- 
folving,  therefore,  to  remit  all  his  riches  to  Italy,  he  had 
perfuaded  many  confiderable  barons,  and,  among  the  red, 
Hugh  earl  of  Cheder,  to  take  the  fame  courfe ; in  hopes 
that,  when  he  Ihould  mount  the  papal  throne,  he  would 
bedow  on  them  more  confiderable  edablifhments  in  that 

' Malmef,  p.  3,  H.  Hvot.  p.  731,  AoglU  Sacra,  toI.  i.  p,  *58. 
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country.  The  king,  from  whom  all  thefe  projefis  had  CHAP, 
been  carefully  concealed,  at  laft  got  intelligence  of  the  j. 

deflgn,  and  ordered  Odo  to  be  arrefted.  His  officers,  io8». 
from  refpedt  to  the  immunities  which  the  ecclefiaflics 
now  alTumed,  fcrupled  to  execute  the  command,  till  the 
king  himfelf  was  obliged  in  perfon  to  feize  him ; and 
when  Odo  infilled  that  he  was  a prelate,  and  exempt  from 
all  temporal  jurifdidlion,  William  replied,  that  he  arrelled 
him,  not  as  bilhop  of  Baieux,  but  as  earl  of  Kent.  He 
was  fent  prifoner  to  Normandy ; and  notwithllanding  the 
remonftrances  and  menaces  of  Gregory,  was  detained  ia 
cuftody  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

Another  domeftic  event  gave  the  king  much  more  loJj. 
concern : It  was  the  death  of  Matilda,  his  confort,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  and  for  whom  he  had  ever  preferved 
the  moll  fincere  friendlhip.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
palled  into  Normandy,  and  carried  with  him  Edgar 
Atheling,  to  whom  he  willingly  granted  permiffion  ta 
make  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  detained  loir. 
on  the  continent  by  a mifuaderllanding,  which  broke  out 
between  him  and  the  king  of  France,  and  which  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  inroads  made  into  Normandy  by  fome  French 
barons  on  the  frontiers.  It  was  little  in  the  power  of 
princes  at  that  time  to  rellrain  their  licentious  nobility  } 
but  William  rufpe£led,  that  thefe  barons  durll  not  have 
provoked  his  indignation,  had  they  not  been  alTured 
of  the  countenance  and  prote£lion  of  Philip.  His  dif- 
pleafure  was  encreafed  by  the  account  he  received  of  fome 
railleries  which  that  monarch  had  thrown  out  againlt 
him.  William,  who  was  become  corpulent,  had  been 
detained  in  bed  fome  time  by  ficknefs  j upon  which  Philip 
exprelled  his  furprife  that  his  brother  of  England  Ihould 
be  fo  long  in  being  delivered  of  his  big  belly.  The  king 
fent  him  word,  that,  as  foon  as  he  was  up,  he  would 
T 4 pjcfent 
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prefent  fo  many  lights  at  Notre-dame,  as  would  perhaps 
give  little  pleafure  to  the  king  of  France;  alluding  to  the 
ufual  praflice  at  that  time  of  women  after  child-birth. 
Immediately  on  his  recovery,  he  led  an  army  into  L’lfle 
de'^ ranee,  and  laid  every  thing  wafte  with  fire  and  fword. 
He>»took  the  town  of  Mante,  which  he  reduced  to 
afhes.  But  the  progrefs  of  thefc  hoililities  was  ftopped 
by  an  accident,  which  foon  after  put  an  end  to  William’s 
life.  His  horfe  ftarting  afide  of  a fudden,  he  bruifed  his 
belly  on  the  pommel  of  the  faddle ; and  being  in  a bad 
habit  of  body,  as  well  as  fomewhat  advanced  in  years,  he 
began  to  apprehend  the  confequences,  and  ordered  him- 
felf  to  be  carried  in  a litter  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Ger- 
vas.  Finding  his  illnefs  encreafe,  and  being  fenfible  of 
the  approach  of  death,  he  difeovered  at  laft  the  vanity  of 
all  human  grandeur,  and  was  ftruck  with  remorfefor  thofc 
horrible  cruelties  and  afts  of  violence,  which,  in  the  at- 
tainment and  defence  of  it,  he  had  committed  during  the 
courfe  of  his  reign  over  England.  He  endeavoured  to 
make  atonement  by  prefents  to  churches  and  monafterics  ; 
and  he  iflued  orders,  that  earl  Morcar,  Siward  Bearne, 
and  other  Englifli  prifoners,  Ihould  be  fet  at  liberty.  He 
was  even  prevailed  on,  though  not  without  reludfance, 
to  confent,  with  his  dying  breath,  to  releafe  his  brother^ 
Odo,  againft  whom  he  was  extremely  incenfed.  He  left 
Normandy  and  Maine  to  his  eldeft  fon,  Robert : He 
wrote  to  Lanfranc,  defiring  him  to  crown  William  king 
of  England  : He  bequeathed  to  Henry  nothing  but  the 
pofTeflions  of  his  mother,  Matilda  ; but  foretold,  that  he 
would  one  day  furpafs  both  his  brothers  in  power  and 
opulence.  He  expired  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  reign  over  England,  and  in 
the  fifty-fourth  of  that  over  Normandy. 

Few  princes  have  been  more  fortunate  than  this  great 
monarch,  or  were  better  entitled  to  grandeur  and  profpe- 
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rity,  from  the  abilities  and  the  vigour  of  mind  which  he  ^ P.'  | 

difplayed  in  all  his  condudf.  His  fpirit  was  bold  and  en-  ■ _ _ i 
terprifing,  yet  guided  by  prudence  : His  ambition,  which 
was  exorbitant,  and  lay  little  under  the  reftraints  of 
juftice,  ftill  lefs  under  thofe  of  humanity,  ever  fub-  ' 

mined  to  the  dictates  of  found  policy.  Born  in  an 
age  when  the  minds  of  men  were  intradlable  and  un- 
acquainted with  fubmiflion,  he  was  yet  able  to  diredb 
them  to  his  purpofes ; and  partly  from  the  afeendant  of 
his  vehement  charadler,  partly  from  art  and  dillimulation, 
to  eftablifli  an  unlimited  authority.  Though  not  infen- 
fible  to  generofity,  he  was  hardened  againfl  companion  j 
and  he  feemed  equally  oftentatious  and  equally  ambitious 
of  ftiow  and  parade  in  his  clemency  and  in  his  feverity. 

The  maxims  of  his  adminillration  were  aullcre  ; but 
might  have  been  ufeful,  had  they  been  folely  employed  to 
preferve  order  in  an  eflablifhed  government' : They  were 
ill  calculated  for  foftening  the  rigours,  which,  under  the 
moft  gentle  management,  are  infeparable  from  conqueft. 

His  attempt  againft  England  was  the  laft  great  enterprize 
of  the  kind,  which,  during  the  courfe  of  feven  hundred 
years,  has  fully  fucceeded  in  Europe  ; and  the  force  of 
his  genius  broke  through  thofe  limits,  which  firft  the  feu- 
dal inftitutions,  then  the  refined  policy  of  princes,  have 
fixed  to  the  feveral  ftates  of  Chrillendom.  Though  he 
rendered  himfelf  infinitely  odious  to  his  Eiiglifh  fubjedls, 
he  tranfmitted  his  power  to  his  pofterity,  and  the  throne 
is  ftill  filled  by  his  defendants  : A proof,  that  the  foun- 
dations which  he  laid  were  firm  and  folid,  and  that, 
amidft  all  his  violence,  while  he  feemed  only  to  gratify 
the  prefent  paffion,  he  had  ftill  an  eye  towards  futu- 
rity. 

Some  vyriters  have  been  defirous  of  refufing  to  this 
prince  the  title  of  Conqueror,  in  the  fenfe  which  that 

f M.  WcQ,  p.  130,  Anglia  Sacra,  vol,  i.  p,  zjS. 
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c H^A  P.  term  commonly  bears ; and,  on  pretence  that  the  word  is 
^ j fometimes  in  old  books  applied  to  fuch  as  make  an  acqui- 
J087,  fition  of  territory  by  any  means,  they  are  willing  to  rqe£l 
William’s  title,  by  right  of  war,  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  nccdlcfs  to  enter  into  a controverfy,  which, 
by  the  terms  of  it,  muft  ncceflarily  degenerate  into  a dif- 
pute  of  words.  It  fuffices  to  fay,  that  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy’s firft  invafion  of  the  ifland  was  hoftile  ; that  his 
fubfequent  adminiftration  was  entirely  fupported  by  arms  ; 
that  in  the  very  frame  of  his  laws  he  made  a diftindlion 
between  the  Normans  and  Englilh,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former  * ; that  he  aded  in  every  thing  as  abfolute  maf- 
ter  over  the  natives,  whofe  intereft  and  affedions  he  to- 
tally difregarded  ; and  that  if  there  was  an  interval  when 
he  aflumed  the  appearance  of  a legal  fovereign,  the  period 
was  very  ftiort,  and  was  nothing  but  a temporary  facri- 
hcc,  which  he,  as  has  been  the  cafe  with  mod  conquerors, 
was  obliged  to  make,  of  his  inclination  to  his  prefent  po- 
licy. Scarce  any  of  thofe  revolutions,  which,  both  in 
hiftory  and  in  common  language,  have  always  been  deno- 
minated conquefts,  appear  equally  violent,  or  were  at- 
tended with  fo  fudden  an  alteration  both  of  power  and 
property.  I'he  Roman  date,  which  fpread  its  dominion 
over  Europe,  left  the  rights  of  individuals,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  untouched  ; and  thofe  civilized  conquerors,  while 
they  made  their  own  country  the  feat  of  empire,  found, 
that  they  could  draw  mod  advantage  from  the  fubjeded 
provinces,  by  fecuring  to  the  natives  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  own  laws  and  of  their  private  pofleffions.  The 
barbarians,  who  fubdued  the  Roman  empire,  though  they 
fettled  in  the  conquered  countries,  yet  being  accudomed 
to  a rude  uncultivated  life,  found  a part  only  of  the  land 
fulficient  to  fupply  all  their  wants ; and  they  were  not 
tempted  to  feize  extenfive  pofleffions,  which  they 
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knew  neither  how  to  cultivate  nor  enjoy.  But  the  Nor-  ^ P, 
mans  and  other  foreigners,  who  followed  the  {tandard  of 
William,  while  they  made  the  vanquifhed  kingdom  the  feat  ^ *°*7" 

of  government,  were  yet  fo  far  advanced  in  arts  as  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  advantages  of  a large  property ; and 
having  totally  fubdued  the  natives,  they  puflied  the  rights 
of  conqueft  (very  extenfive  in  the  eyes  of  avarice  and 
ambition,  however  narrow  in  thofe  of  reafon)  to  the  ut- 
moft  extremity  againll:  them.  Except  the  former  con- 
queft of  England  by  the  Saxons  themfelves,  who  were 
induced,  by  peculiar  circumftances,  to  proceed  even  to 
the  extermination  of  the  natives,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  all  hiftory  a revolution  more  deftruflive,  or  at- 
tended with  a more  complete  fubjedlion  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. Contumely  feems  even  to  have  been  wantonly 
added  to  oppxeffion“;  and  the  natives  were  univerfally 
reduced  to  fuch  a ftate  of  meannefs  and  poverty,  that  the 
Englifti  name  became  a term  of  reproach ; and  feveral 
generations  elapfed  before  one  family  of  Saxon  pedigree 
was  raifed  to  any  confiderable  honours,  or  could  fo  much 
as  attain  the  rank  of  baron  of  the  realm  *.  Thefe  fa£ls 
are  fo  apparent  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Englifli  hif- 
tory, that  none  would  have  been  tempted  to  deny  or  elude 
them,  were  they  not  heated  by  the  controverfies  of  fac- 
tion ; while  one  party  was  abfurdly  afraid  of  thofe  abfurd 
confequences,  which  they  faw  the  other  party  inclined  to 
draw  from  this  event.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  prefent 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  who  are  a mixture  of 
Englifli  and  Normans,  can  never  be  affeifted  by  a tranfac- 
tion,  which  palled  feven  hundred  years  ago  j and  as  all 

u H.  Hunt.  p.  370.  Brompton,  p.  9S0.  w So  late  as  the  relga 

ofkiog  Stephen,  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  before  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  ad^ 
dreded  the  officers  of  his  army  in  thefe  terms,  Proceres  jingVue  clarij^mi,  iS 
gtnert  Ncrmannit  &c,  Bromptoo,  p.  ios6«  See  farther,  Abbas  RIevai,  p.  339, 
icc.  All  the  barons  and  military  men  of  England  (Ull  called  themfelves 
Norjoans. 
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CHAP,  ancient  authors  *,  who  lived  neareft  the  time,  and  beft 
, ' ^ knew  the  date  of  the  country,  unanimoufly  fpeak  of  the 

1087.  Norman  dominion  as  a conqueft  by  war  and  arms,  no 
reafonablc  man,  from  the  fear  of  imaginary  confequences, 
will  ever  be  tempted  to  rcje£l  their  concurring  and  un- 
doubted teftimony. 

King  William  had  ilTue  befides  his  three  fons,  who 
furvivcd  him,  five  daughters,  to  wit,  (i.)  Cicily,  a nun, 
in  the  monaftery  of  Fcfchamp,  afterwards  abbefs  in 
the  holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  where  Ihe  died  in  1127.  (2.) 

Conftantia,  married  to  Alan  Fergant,  earl  of  Britanny. 
She  died  without  iflue.  (3.)  Alice,  contrafted  to  Ha- 
rold. (4.)  Adcla,  married  to  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  by 
whom  Ihe  had  four  fons,  William,  Theobald,  Henry, 
and  Stephen ; of  whom  the  elder  was  negledled  on  ac- 
count of  the  imbecility  of  his  underftanding.  (5.)  Aga- 
tha, who  died  a virgin,  but  was  betrothed  to  the  king  of 
Gallicia.  She  died  on  her  journey  thither,  before  Ihe 
joined  her  bridegroom. 

* See  note  [L]  il  the  end  of  the  eoluQie. 
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W I .L  L I A M RUFUS. 

Accejfton  of  William  Rufus Confpiracy  againjl 

the  King Invafion  of  Normandy— —the  Cru- 

Jades Acquifition  of  Normandy parrel 

with  Anfelm,  the  primate Death and 

cbaraSler  of  William  Rufus. 


■^I^ILLIAM,  firnamed  Rufus,  or  the  Red,  from  ^ **• 

’ the  colour  of  his  hair,  had  no  fooner  procured  > - ^ ■ 
his  father’s  recommendatory  letter  to  Lanfranc,  the  pri-  , 

mate,  than  he  haltened  to  take  meafures  for  fecuring  to  wiiu.m 
himfelf  the  government  of  England.  Senfible,  that  a *^“^“** 
deed  fo  unformal,  and  fo  little  prepared,  which  violated 
Robert’s  right  of  primogeniture,  might  meet  with  great 
oppofition,  he  trufted  entirely  for  fuccefs  to  his  own  ce- 
lerity ; and  having  left  St.  Gervas,  while  William  was 
breathing  his  laft,  he  arrived  in  England,  before  intelli- 
gence of  his  father’s  death  had  reached  that  kingdom  *. 
Pretending  orders  from  the  king,  he  fecured  the  fortrefles 
of  Dover,  Pevenfey,  and  I ladings,  whofe  fituation  ren- 
dered them  of  the  greatcft  importance ; and  he  got  pof- 
fcffion  of  the  royal  treafurc  at  Winchefler,  amounting  to 
the  fura  of  fixty  thoufand  pounds,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
encourage  and  increafe  his  partizans  The  primate, 
whofe  rank  and  reputation  in  the  kingdom  gave  him  great 
authority,  had  been  entrufted  with  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  had  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood'; and  being  connected  with  him  by  thefe  ties,  and 

* W Malmef.  p.  no.  M,  Pjrii,  p.  lo.  yChron  Sax.  p.  T91. 
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C HyA  P.  probably  deeming  his  pretenfions  juft,  declared  that  he 
^ ‘ . would  pay  a willing  obedience  to  the  laft  will  of  the  Con- 

1087.  queror,  his  friend  and  benefaiftor.  Having  aftembled 
fome  bilhops,  and  fome  of  the  principal  nqbllity,  he  in- 
ftantly  proceeded  to  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  new 
ling  * ; and  by  this  difpatch  endeavoured  to  prevent  all 
fadiion  and  refiftance.  At  the  fame  time,  Robert,  who 
had  been  already  acknowledged  fucceflbr  to  Normandy, 
took  peaceable  pofleffion  of  that  dutchy. 

Confpincy  BuT  though  this  partition  appeared  to  have  been  made 
Himiitht  without  any  violence  or  oppofition,  there  remained  in 
England  many  caufes  of  difcontent,  which  feemed  to  me- 
nace that  kingdom  with  a fudden  revolution.  The  ba- 
rons, who  generally  poflefred  large  eftates  both  in  England 
and  in  Normandy,  were  uneafy  at  the  feparation  of  thofe 
territories ; and  forefaw,  that,  as  it  would  be  impoflible 
for  them  to  preferve  long  their  allegiance  to  two  mafters, 
they  muft  neceflarily  refign  either  their  ancient  patrimpny 
or  their  new  acquifitions Robert’s  title  to  the  dutchy 
they  eftecmcd  inconteftible ; his  claim  to  the  kingdom 
plaufible ; and  they  all  defired  that  this  prince,  who  alone 
had  any  pretenfions  to  unite  thefe  ftates,  ftiould  be  put  in 
poflcflion  of  both.  A comparifon  alfo  of  the  pcrfonal 
qualities  of  the  two  brothers  led  them  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  elder.  The  duke  was  brave,  open,  fincere, 
generous  : Even  his  predominant  faults,  his  extreme  in- 
dolence and  facility,  were  not  difagreeable  to  thofe 
haughty  barons,  who  affefted  independence,  and  fubmit- 
ted  with  reluctance  to  a vigorous  adminiftration  in  their 
fovereign.  The  king,  though  equally  brave,  was  vio- 
lent, haughty,  tyrannical ; and  feemed  difpofed  to  govern 
more  by  the  fear  than  by  the  love  of  his  fubjeifts.  Odo, 
bifhop  of  Baieux,  and  Robert  earl  of  Mortaignc,  mater- 
nal brothers  of  the  conqueror,  envying  the  great  credit 

a HoTcdcn,  p.  46s,  b Order.  Viulii,  p,  666, 
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of  Lanfranc,  which  was  encreafed  by  his  late  fervices,  C P. 
enforced  all  thefe  motives  with  their  partizans,  and  en-  j 

gaged  them  in  a formal  confpiracy  to  dethrone  the  king. 

They  communicated  their  defign  to  Euftace  count  of 
Bologne,  Roger  earl  of  Shrewfbury  and  ArUndel,  Robert 
de  Belefme,  his  cldeft  fon,  William  bifliop  of  Durham, 

Robert  de  Moubray,  Roger  Bigod,  Hugh  de  Grentmef- 
oil ; and  they  eafily  procured  the  affent  of  thefe  potent 
noblemen.  The  confpirators,  retiring  to  their  cafiles, 
hafeened  to  put  themfelves  in  a military  pofture ; and  ex- 
pecting to  be  foon  fupported  by  a powerful  army  from 
Normandy,  they  had  already  begun  hoftilities  in  many 
places. 

The  king,  fenfible  of  his  perilous  fituation,  ended-  t ,. 

youred  to  engage  the  alFeClions  of  the  tiative  Englifh. 

As  that  people  were  now  fo  thoroughly  fubdued  that  they 
no  longer  afpired  to  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  liber- 
ties, and  were  content  with  the  profpeCl  of  fome  mitiga- 
tion in  the  tyranny  of  the  Norman  princes,  they  zeal- 
oufly  embraced  William’s  caufe,  upon  receiving  general 
promifes  of  good  treatment,  and  of  enjoying  the  licence 
of  hunting  in  the  royal  forefts.  The  king  was  foon  in 
a fituation  to  take  the  field  ; and  as  he  knew  the  danger 
of  delay,  he  fuddenly  rharched  into  Kent ; where  his 
uncles  had  already  feized  the  fortrefles  of  Pevenfey  and 
Rochefter.  Thefe  places  he  fuccelfively  reduced  by  fa- 
mine ; and  though  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  earl  of 
Chefter,  William  de  Warrenne,  and  Robert  Fitz  Ham- 
mon,  wfio  had  embraced  his  caufe,  to  fpare  the  lives  of  the 
rebels,  he  confifcated  all  their  efiates,  and  banifhed  them 
the  kingdom'.  This  fuccefs  gave  authority  to  his  ne- 
gotiations with  Roger  earl  of  Shrewlbury,  whom  he  de- 
tached from  the  confederates  : And  as  his  powerful  fleet, 
joined  to  the  indolent  conduCl  of  Robert,  prevented  the 

c Chran.  Six.  p . tfji  Ordu.  Viul.  p.  6tt, 
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arrival  of  the  Norman  fuccours,  all  the  other  rebels  found 
no  refource  but  in  flight  or  fubmiflion.  Some  of  them 
received  a pardon  ; but  the  greater  part  were  attainted  ; 
and  the  king  beflowed  their  eflates  on  the  Norman  barons, 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  him. 


io?9.  William,  freed  from  the  danger  of  thefe  infurrefUons, 
took  little  care  of  fulfilling  his  promifes  to  the  Englifh, 
who  ftill  found  themfelves  expofed  to  the  fame  oppref- 
fions  which  they  had  undergone  during  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  which  were  rather  augmented  by  the  vio- 
lent, impetuous  temper  of  the  prefent  monarch.  The 
death  of  Lanfranc,  who  retained  great  influence  over  him, 
gave  foon  after  a full  career  to  his  tyranny ; and  all  orders 
of  men  found  reafon  to  complain  of  an  arbitrary  and  il- 
legal adminifiration.  Even  the  privileges  of  the  church, 
held  facred  in  thofe  days,  were  a feeble  rampart  againll 
his  ufurpations.  He  feized  the  temporalities  of  all  the 
vacant  bifhoprics  and  abbies ; he  delayed  the  appointing 
of  fucceflbrs  to  thofe  dignities,  that  he  might  the  longer 
enjoy  the  profits  of  their  revenue  ; he  beftowed  fome  of 
the  church  lands  in  property  on  his  captains  and  favour- 
ites ; and  he  openly  fet  to  fale  fuch  fees  and  abbies  as 
he  thought  proper  to  difpofe  of.  Though  the  murmurs 
of  the  ecclefiaftics,  which  were  quickly  propagated  to  the 
nation,  rofe  high  againfl  this  grievance,  the  terror  of 
William’s  authority,  confirmed  by  the  fupprefllon  of  the 
late  infurredlions,  retained  every  one  in  fubje£tion,  and 
preferved  general  tranquillity  in  England. 

The  king  even  thought  himfelf  enabled  to  difturb  his 
brother  in  the  pofleflion  of  Normandy.  The  loofe  and 
negligent  adrainiftration  of  that  prince  had  emboldened 
the  Norman  barons  to  afleifl  a great  independency  j and 
their  mutual  quarrels  and  devaftations  had  rendered  that 

whole 
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whole  territory  a fcene  of  violence  and  outrage.  Two  0/  C ir  a p. 
them,  Walter  and  Odo,  were  bribed  by  William  to  de-  . * f 

liver  the  fortrefles  of  St.  Valori  and  Albemarle  into  his  1089. 
hands  : Others  foon  after  imitated  the  example  of  revolt ; 
while  Philip,  king  of  France,  who  ought  to  have  prote<3ed 
his  vaflal  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  fief,  was,  after  making 
fomc  efforts  in  his  favour,  engaged  by  large  prefents  to 
remain  neuter.  The  duke  had  alfo  reafon  to  apprehend 
danger  from  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  Henry.  This 
young  prince,  who  had  inherited  nothing  of  his  father’s 
great  poffeffions  but  fome  of  his  money,  had  furnilhed 
Robert,  while  he  was  making  his  preparations  againft 
England,  with  the  fum  of  three  thoufand  marks  j and  in 
return  for  fo  flender  a fupply,  had  been  put  in  poffelEon 
of  the  Cotentin,  which  comprehended  near  a third  of  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy.  Robert  afterwards  upon  fome  fufi- 
plcion  threw  him  into  prifon  ; but  finding  himfclf  expofed 
to  invafion  from  the  king  of  England,  and  dreading 
the  conjuniftion  of  the  two  brothers  againft  him,  he  now 
gave  Henry  his  liberty,  and  even  made  ufe  of  his  affiftance 
in  fupprelijng  the  infurredlions  of  his  rebellious  fubjedls. 

Conan,  a rich  burgefs  of  Roiien,  had  entered  into  a con- 
fpiracy  to  deliver  that  city  to  William  ; but  Henry,  on 
the  detedfion  of  his  guilt,  carried  the  traitor  up  to  a high 
tower,  and  with  his  own  hands  Hung  him  from  the  bat- 
tlements. 

The  king  appeared  in  Normandy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  ; and  affairs  feemed  to  have  come  to  extremity 
between  the  brothers ; when  the  nobility  on  both  fides, 
ftrongly  connected  by  intereft  and  alliances,  interpofed 
and  mediated  an  accommodation.  The  chief  advantage 
of  this  treaty  accrued  to  William,  who  obtained  poflef- 
fwn  of  the  territory  of  Eu,  the  towns  of  Aumale,  Fef- 
camp,  and  other  places  : But  in  return  he  promifed,  that 
he  would  affift  his  brother  in  fubduing  Maine,  which  had 
rebelled  ; and  that  the  Norman  barons,  attainted  in  Ro- 
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C p.  bcrt’s  caufe,  fliould  be  reftored  to  their  eftates  in  Eng-- 
n land.  The  two  brothers  alfo  ftipulated,  that,  on  the  de- 

*090.  rnifc  of  either  without  iflue,  the  furvivor  (hould  inherit 
all  his  dominions ; and  twelve  of  the  molt  powerful  ba- 
rons on  each  fide  fwore,  that  they  would  employ  their 
power  to  infure  the  eftedlual  execution  of  the  whole 
treaty'*:  A llrong  proof  of  the  great  independence  and 
authority  of  the  nobles  in  thofe  ages  ! 

Prince  Henry,  difgufted,  that  fo  little  care  had  been 
taken  of  his  inlerefts  in  this  accommodation,  retired  to 
St.  Michael’s  Mount,  a llrong  fortrefs  on  the  coall  of 
Normandy,  and  infefled  the  neighbourhood  with  his  in- 
curfions.  Robert  and  William,  with  their  joint  forces, 
bcfiegcd  him  in  this  place,  and  had  nearly  reduced  him  by 
the  fcarcity  of  water ; when  the  elder,  hearing  of  his 
diltrefs,  granted  him  permiflion  to  fupply  himfelf,  and 
alfo  fent  him  fome  pipes  of  wine  for  his  own  table.  Be- 
ing reproved  by  William  for  this  ill-timed  generofity,  he 
replied.  What.,  Jhall I fuffer  my  brother  to  die  of  thirji?  Where 
fhall  we  find  another^  when  he  is  gone?  The  king  alfo,  du- 
ring this  fiege,  performed  an  adt  of  generofity,  which  was 
lefs  fuitable  to  his  charadler.  Riding  out  one  day  alone, 
to  take  a furvey  of  the  fortrefs,  he  was  attacked  by  two 
foldiers  and  difmounted.  One  of  them  drew  his  fword 
in  order  to  difpatch  him;  when  the  king  exclaimed,  Uold, 
knave  ! I am  the  king  of  England.  The  foldier  fufpended 
his  blow ; and  raifing  the  king  from  the  ground,  with 
exprelfions  of  refpedl,  received  a handfome  reward,  and 
was  taken  into  his  fervice.  Prince  Henry  was  foon  after 
obliged  to  capitulate ; and  being  defpoiled  of  all  his  pa- 
trimony, wandered  about  for  fome  time  with  very  few 
attendants,  and  often  in  great  poverty. 

Chron.  Sax.  p.  197.  W.  Malm.  p.  I2i«  noveijtfni  p.  462.  M.  Pa* 
ris,  p.  IT.  Annal*  M'averl,  p,  J37,  W.  Heming.  p.  ^63.  Sim.  Dunelm* 
p*  2i6.  Brumpiofl)  p.  986. 
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T HE  continued  inteftme  difcord  among  the  barons  was  CHAP, 
alone  in  that  age  deftriuftive;  The  public  wars  were  com-  . ‘ , 

monly  fhort  and  feeble,  produced  little  bloodfhed,  and  1C91. 
were  attended  with  no  memorable  event.  To  this  Nor- 
man war,  which  was  fo  foon  concluded,  there  fucceeded 
hoftilities  with  Scotland,  which  were  not  of  longer  dura- 
tion. Robert  here  commanded  his  brother’s  army,  and 
obliged  Malcolm  to  accept  of  peace,  and  do  homage  to 
the  crown  of  England.  This  peace  was  not  more  durable. 

Malcolm,  two  years  after,  levying  an  army,  invaded  Eng-  1695. 
land  ; and  after  ravaging  Northumberland,  he  laid  fiege 
to  Alnwic,  where  a party  of  earl  Moubray’s  troops  fall- 
ing upon  him  by  furprife,  a fharp  adtion  cnfued,  in  which 
Malcolm  was  flain.  This  incident  interrupted  for  fome 
years  the  regular  fucceffion  to  the  Scottifh  crown.  Though 
Malcolm  left  legitimate  fons,  his  brother,  Donald,  on 
account  of  the  youth  of  thefe  princes,  was  advanced  to 
the  throne;  but  kept  not  long  poflelTioh  of  it.  Duncan, 
natural  fon  of  Malcolm,  formed  a confpiracy  againfl  him  ; 
and  being  allifted  by  William  with  a fmall  force,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  kingdom.  New  broils  enfued  with 
Normandy.  The  frank,  open,  remifs  temper  of  Robert 
was  ill  fitted  to  withftand  the  intcrefted,  rapacious  cha- 
racter of  William,  who,  fupported  by  greater  power, 
was  ftill  encroaching  on  his  brother’s  pofieflions,  and 
inftigating  his  turbulent  barons  to  rebellion  againft 
him.  The  king,  having  gone  over  to  Normandy  to  fup-  1094. 
port  his  partizans,  ordered  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand 
men  to  be  levied  in  England,  and  to  be  conduced  to  the 
fea-coaft,  as  if  they  were  inftantly  to  be  embarked.  Here 
Ralph  Flambard,  the  king’s  minifter,  and  the  chief  in- 
ftrument  of  his  extortions,  exadted  ten  fliillings  a-piece 
from  them,  in  lieu  of  their  fervice,  and  then  difmilTed 
them  into  their  feveral  counties.  This  money  was  fo 
lltiltully  employed  by  William,  that  it  rendered  him  bet- 
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ter  fervice  than  he  could  have  expe£ted  from  the  army. 
He  engaged  the  French  king  by  new  prefents  to  depart 
from  the  prote£tion  of  Robert ; and  he  daily  bribed  the 
Norman  barons  to  defert  his  fcrvice  : But  was  prevented 
from  pufliing  his  advantages  by  an  incurfion  of  the  Wellh, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  England.  He  found  no 
difficulty  in  repelling  the  enemy ; but  was  not  able  to 
make  any  confiderable  impreffion  on  a country,  guarded 
by  its  mountainous  fituation.  A confpiracy  of  his  own 
barons,  which  was  deteiSed  at  this  time,  appeared  a more 
ferious  concern,  and  engrofled  all  his  attention.  Robert 
Moubray,  earl  of  Northumberland,  was  at  the  head  of 
this  combination  ; and  he  engaged  in  it  the  count  d’Eu, 
Richard  de  Tunbridge,  Roger  de  Lacey,  and  many,  others. 
The  purpofc  of  the  confpirators  was  to  dethrone  the 
king,  and  to  advance  in  his  Head,  Stephen,  count  of  Au- 
male,  nephew  to  the  Conqueror.  William’s  difpatch  pre- 
vented the  defign  from  taking  effeft,  and  difconcerted 
the  confpirators.  Moubray  made  fome  refiftance ; but 
being  taken  prifoner,  was  attainted,  and  thrown  into  con- 
finement, where  he  died  about  thirty  years  after.  The 
count  d’Eu  denied  his  concurrence  in  the  plot ; and  to 
juftify  himfelf,  fought,  in  the  prefence  of  the  court  at 
Windfor,  a duel  with  Geoffrey  Bainard,  who  accufed 
him.  But  being  worfted  in  the  combat,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  caftrated,  and  to  have  his  eyes  put  out. 
William  de  Alderi,  another  confpirator,  was  fuppofed  to 
be  treated  with  more  rigour,  when  be  was  fentenced  to 
be  hanged. 

But  the  noife  of  thefe  petty  wars  and  commotions  was 
quite  funk  in  the  tumult  of  the  Crufadcs,*  which  now 
engroffed  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  have  ever  finoe 
engaged  the  curiofity  of  mankind,  as  the  moll  fignal  and 
moft  durable  monument  of  human  folly,  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  any  age  or  nation.  After  Mahomet  bad,  by 
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means  of  his  pretended  revelations,  united  the  difperfed  CHAP. 
Arabians  under  one  head,  they  ilTued  forth  from  their  . 

defarts  in  great  multitudes ; and  being  animated  with  1096* 
zeal  for  their  new  religion,  and  fupported  by  the  vigour 
of  their  new  government,  they  made  deep  imprelTion  on 
the  eaftern  empire,  which  was  far  in  the  decline,  with 
regard  both  to  military  difciplinc  and  to  civil  policy.  Je- 
rufalem,  by  its  fituation,  became  one  of  their  moft  early 
conquefls  ; and  the  Chriftians  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  holy  fepulchre,  and  the  other  places,  confecrated  hy  the 
prefence  of  their  religious  founder,  fallen  into  the  poflef- 
fion  of  infidels.  But  the  Arabians  or  Saracens  were  fo 
employed  in  military  enterprizes,  by  which  they  fpread 
their  empire,  in  a few  years,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  to  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  that  they  had  no 
leifure  for  theological  controverfy : And  though  the  Al- 
coran, the  original  monument  of  their  faith,  feems  to 
contain  fome  violent  precepts,  they  were  much  lefs 
infedled  with  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  perfecution,  than 
the  indolent  and  fpeculative  Greeks,  who  were  continually 
refining  on  the  feveral  articles  of  their  religious  fyftem. 

They  gave  little  diilurbance  to  thofe  zealous  pilgrims, 
who  daily  flocked  to  Jerufalem  ; and  they  allowed  every 
man,  after  paying  a moderate  tribute,  to  vifit  the  holy 
fepulchre,  to  perform  his  religious  duties,  and  to  return 
in  peace.  But  the  Turcomans  or  Turks,  a tribe  of 
Tartars,  who  had  embraced  Mahometanifm,  having 
wrefled  Syria  from  the  Saracens,  and  having  in  the  year 
1065  '■nade  themfelves  maflers  of  Jerufalem,  rendered 
the  pilgrimage  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  to  the 
Chriftians.  The  barbarity  of  their  manners,  and  the 
confufions  attending  their  unfettled  government,  expofed 
the  pilgrims  to  many  infults,  robberies,  and  extortions  ; 
and  thefe  zealots,  returning  from  their  meritorious  fa- 
tigues and  fuiterings,  filled  all  ChriRendom  with  indigna- 
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C H^A  P.  tion  againft  the  infidels,  who  profaned  the  holy  city  by 
, ‘ ■ their  prafence,  and  derided  the  facred  myfteries  in  the 

jcj6.  very  place  of  their  completion.  Gregory  VII.  among 
the  other  vaft  ideas  which  he  entertained,  had  formed  the 
dcfign  of  uniting  all  the  weftern  Chrillians  againft  the 
Mahometans  ; but  the  egregious  and  violent  invafions  of 
that  pontiff  on  the  civil  power  of  princes,  had  created  him 
fo  many  enemies,  and  had  rendered  his  fchemes  fo  fufpi- 
cious,  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  great  progrefs  in  this 
undertaking.  The  work  was  referved  for  a meaner  in- 
ftrument,  whofe  low  condition  in  life  expofed  him  to  no 
jealoufy,  and  whofe  folly  was  well  calculated  to  coincide 
with  the  prevailing  principles  of  the  times, 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  Hermit,  a native  of 
Amiens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerufa- 
lera.  Being  deeply  affedled  with  the  dangers  to  which 
that  act  of  piety  now  expofed  the  pilgrims,  as  well  as 
with  the  inftances  of  opprellion  under  which  the  eaftern 
Chrillians  laboured,  he  entertained  the  bold,  and  in  all 
appearance,  impradlicable  projedl  of  leading  into  Afia, 
from  the  fartheft  extremities  of  the  Weft,  armies  fufficier.t 
to  fubdue  thofe  potent  and  warlike  nations,  which  now 
held  the  holy  city  in  fubjedlion He  propofed  his 
views  to  Martin  II,  who  filled  the  papal  chair,  and 
who,  though  fenfible  of  the  advantages  which  the 
head  of  the  Chriftian  religion  muft  reap  from  a re- 
ligious war,  and  though  he  efteemed  the  blind  zeal 
of  Peter  a proper  means  for  effedling  the  purpofe*^,  re- 
folved  not  to  interpofe  his  authority,  till  he  faw  a greater 
probability  of  fuccefs.  He  fummoned  a council  at  Pla- 
centi.a,  which  confifted  of  four  thoufand  ecclefiaftics  and 
thirty  thoufand  feculars  j and  which  was  fo  numerous, 
that  no  hall  could  contain  the  multitude,  and  it  was 

e Cul,  Tyrittf,  lib,  i.cap,  xii  M,  Paris,  p,  17.  f Gul*  Tjiias, 
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neceflary  to  bold  the  allembly  in  a plain.  The  harangues  C h^a  p; 
of  the  pope,  and  of  Peter  himfelf,  reprefenting  the  difmal  . ‘ m 

fituation  of  their  brethren  in  the  eaft,  and  the  indignity  1096. 
fuffered  by  the  Chriftian  name,  in  allowing  the  holy  city 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  infidels,  here  found  the  minds 
of  men  fo  well  prepared,  that  the  whole  multitude,  fud- 
denly  and  violently,  declared  for  the  war,  and  folemnly 
devoted  themfelves  to  perform  this  fervice,  fo  meritorious, 
as  they  believed  it,  to  God  and  religion. 

But  though  Italy  feemed  thus  to  have  zealoufly  em- 
braced the  enterprize,  Martin  knew,  that,  in  order  to  in- 
fure  fuccefs,  it  was  neceflary  to  inlift  the  greater  and  more 
warlike  nations  in  the  fame  engagement;  and  having 
previoufly  exhorted  Peter  to  vifit  the  chief  cities  and 
fovereigns  of  Chriftendom,  he  fummoned  another  council 
at  Clermont  in  Auvergne  *.  The  fame  of  this  great  and 
pious  defign,  being  now  univerfally  diffufed,  procured 
the  attendance  of  the  greateft  prelates,  nobles,  and 
princes  ; and  when  the  pope  and  the  hermit  renewed 
their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  afiembly,  as  if 
impelled  by  an  immediate  infpiration,  not  moved  by 
their  preceding  impreffions,  exclaimed  with  one  voice,* 

Jt  is  the  will  of  God,  It  is  the  will  of  God  ! Words  deemed 
fo  memorable,  and  fo  much  the  refult  of  a divine  influ- 
ence, that  they  were  employed  as  the  fignal  of  rendezvous 
and  battle  in  all  the  future  exploits  of  thofe  adventurers'’. 

Men  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmoft  ardour ; 
and  an  exterior  fymbol  too,  a circumftance  of  chief 
moment,  was  here  chofen  by  the  devoted  combatants. 

The  fign  of  the  crofs,  which  had  been  hitherto  fo  much 
revered  among  Chriftians,  and  which,  the  more  it  was 
an  obje£t  of  reproach  among  the  pagan  world,  was  the 
more  pallionately  cheriflied  by  them,  became  the  badge'" 

e ConciU  tom.  x.  Concil.  Chrom*  Math.  Paris|  p«  l6*  M*  We(l,  p«  X33« 
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P*  of  union,  and  was  affixed  to  their  right  fhoulder,  by  all 
« - - ■ who  enlifted  themfelves  in  this  facred  warfare 

1*96.  Europe  was  at  this  time  funk  into  profound  ignorance 
and  fuperftition : The  ecclefiailics  had  acquired  the 
greateft  afcendant  over  the  human  mind  ; The  people, 
who,  being  little  reftrained  by  honour,  and  lefs  by  law, 
abandoned  themfelves  to  the  worft  crimes  and  diforders, 
knew  of  no  other  expiation  than  the  obfervances  impofed 
cn  them  by  their  fpiritual  pallors  : And  it  was  eafy  to 
reprefent  the  holy  war  as  an  equivalent  for  all  penances 
and  an  atonement  for  every  violation  of  juftice  and  hu- 
manity. But,  amidft  the  abjctSl  fuperftition  which  now 
prevailed,  the  military  fpirit  alfo  had  univerfally  diftufed 
itfclf } and  though  not  fupported  by  art  or  difeipline, 
was  become  the  general  paffion  of  the  nations  governed 
by  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great  lords  poflefled  the  right 
of  peace  and  war : They  were  engaged  in  perpetual 
hoftilities  with  each  other : The  open  country  was  be- 
come a feene  of  outrage  and  diforder : The  cities,  ftill 
mean  and  poor,  were  neither  guarded  by  walls,  nor  pro- 
te£led  by  privileges,  and  were  expofed  to  every  infult ; 
Individuals  were  obliged  to  depend  for  fafety  on  their 
own  force,  or  their  private  alliances  ; And  valour  was 
the  only  excellence,  which  was  held  in  efteem,  or  gave 
one  man  the  pre-eminence  above  another.  When  all  the 
particular  fuperftitions,  therefore,  were  here  united  in 
one  great  obje£l,  the  ardour  for  military  enterprizes  took 
the  fame  diredlion;  and  Europe,  impelled  by  its  two 
ruling  paffions,  was  loofened,  as  it  were,  from  its  founda- 
tions, and  feemed  to  precipitate  itfclf  in  one  united  body 
upon  the  eaft, 

All  orders  of  men,  deeming  the  crufades  the  only 
yoad  to  heaven,  enljfted  themfelves  under  thefe  facred 

1 Hift,  Bell.  Sacri,  tom.  1.  Mof.  Qrdcr*  Viul*  p.  721. 
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banners,  and  were  impatient  to  open  the  way  with  their  ^ 
fword  to  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artizans,  pcafants,  i _ - f 
even  priefts inrolled  their  names ; and  to  decline  this 
meritorious  fervice  was  branded  with  the  reproach  of 
impiety,  or  what  perhaps  was  cftccmed  ftill  more  dif- 
graceful,  of  cowardice  and  pufillanimity  The  infirm 
and  aged  contributed  to  the  expedition  by  prefents  and 
money ; and  many  of  them,  not  fatisHed  with  the  merit 
of  this  atonement,  attended  it  in  perfon,  and  were  deter- 
mined, if  poflible,  to  breathe  their  laft,  in  fight  of  that 
city  where  their  Saviour  had  died  for  them.  Women 
themfelves,  concealing  their  fex  under  the  difguife  of 
armour,  attended  the  camp ; and  commonly  forgot  ftill 
more  the  duty  of  the  fex,  by  proftituting  themfelves, 
without  referve,  to  the  army  The  greateft  criminals 
were  forward  in  a fervice,  which  they  regarded  as  a pro- 
pitiation for  all  crimes  ; and  the  moft  enormous  diforders 
were,  during  the  courfc  of  thofe  expeditions,  committed 
by  men,  enured  to  wickednefs,  encouraged  by  example, 
and  impelled  by  necelEty.  The  multitude  of  the  adven- 
turers foot!  became  fo  great,  that  their  more  fagacious 
leaders,  Hugh  count  of  Vermandois,  brother  to  the 
French  king,  Raymond  count  of  Touloufe,  Godfrey  of 
Boiiilion  prince  of  Brabant,  and  Stephen  count  of 
Blois  “,  became  apprehenfive  left  the  greatnefs  itfelf  of 
the  armament  fliould  difappoint  its  purpofe ; and  they 
permitted  an  undifeiplined  multitude,  computed  at 
300,000  men,  to  go  before  them,  under  the  command  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Walter  the  Moneylefs  p,  Thefe 
men  took  the  road  towards  Conftantinople  through  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria  ; and  trufting,  that  Heaven,  by  fuper- 
jiatural  afliftance,  would  fupply  all  their  peceflities,  they 
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made  no  provifion  for  fubfiftcnce  on  their  march.  They 
foon  found  themfelves  obliged  to  obtain,  by  plunder,  what 
they  had  vainly  expcded  from  miracles ; and  the  enraged 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  through^  which  they  palled, 
gathering  together  in  arms,  attacked  the  diforderly  multi- 
tude, and  put  them  to  flaughter  without  refiftance.  The 
more  difeiplined  armies  followed  after ; and  pafling  the 
ftreights  at  Conftantinople,  they  were  muftered  in  the 
plains  of  Afia,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to  the  number 
of  700,000  combatants  s. 

Amidst  this  univerfal  frenzy,  which  fpread  itfclf  by 
contagion  throughout  Europe,  efpecially  in  France  and 
Germany,  men  were  not  entirely  forgetful  of  their  pre- 
fent  interefls  ; and  both  thofe  who  went  on  this  expedi- 
tion, and  thofe  who  flayed  behind,  entertained  fchemes 
of  gratifying,  by  its  me.ans,  their  avarice  or  their  ambi- 
tion. T he  nobles  who  enlifled  themfelves  were  moved, 
from  the  romantic  fpirit  of  the  age,  to  hope  for  opulent 
eflablifhments  in  the  eaft,  the  chief  feat  of  arts  and 
coinmer<;e  during  thofe  ages  ; and  in  purfuit  of  thefe 
chimerical  projects,  they  fold  at  the  loweft  price  their 
ancient  caftles  and  inheritances,  which  had  now  loft  all 
value  in  their  eyes.  The  greater  princes,  who  remained 
at  home,  befides  eflablilhing  peace  in  their  dominions  by 
giving  occupation  abroad  to  the  inquietude  and  martial 
difpofition  of  their  fubjedls,  took  the  opportunity  of  an- 
nexing to  their  crown  many  confiderable  fiefs,  either  by 
purchafe,  or  by  the  extineSlion  of  heirs.  The  pope  fre- 
quently turned  the  zeal  of  the  crufades  from  the  infidels 
againft  his  own  enemies,  whom  he  reprefented  as  equally 
criminal  with  the  enemies  of  Chrift.  The  convents 
and  other  religious  focieties  bought  the  pofleflions  of  the 
adventurers ; and  as  the  contributions  of  the  faithful 
were  commonly  entrufted  to  their  management,  they 
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often  diverted  to  this  purpofe  what  was  intended  to  be 
ernployed  againft  the  infidels  But  no  one  was  a more 
immediate  gainer  by  this  epidemic  fury  than  the  king  of 
England,  who  kept  aloof  from  all  conneiSions  with  thofe 
fanatical  and  romantic  warriors. 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  impelled  by  the  bravery 
and  miftaken  generofity  of  his  fpirit,  had  early  enlifted 
himfelf  in  the  crufade ; but  being  always  unprovided 
with  money,  he  found,  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  him  to  appear  in  a manner  fuitable  to  his  rank  and 
Ration  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  vaflals  and  fubjefts, 
who,  tranfported  with  the  general  rage,  were  determined 
to  follow  him  into  Ana.  He  refolved,  therefore,  to 
mortgage,  or  rather  to  fell  his  dominions,  which  he  had 
not  talents  to  govern  ; and  he  offered  them  to  his  brother' 
William,  for  the  very  unequal  fum  of  ten  thoufand 
marks  The  bargain  was  foon  concluded  : The  king 
raifed  the  money  by  violent  extortions  on  his  fubjefts  of 
all  ranks,  even  on  the  convents,  who  were  obliged  to 
melt  their  plate  in  order  to  furnifh  the  quota  demanded 
of  them  ‘ : He  was  put  in  polTelHon  of  Normandy  and 
Maine,  and  Robert,  providing  himfelf  with  a magni- 
ficent train,  fet  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  in  purfuit  of 
glory,  and  in  full  confidence  of  fecuring  his  eternal 
falvation.  , 

The  fmallnefs  of  this  fum,  with  the  difficulties  which 
William  found  in  raifing  it,  fuffices  alone  to  refute  the 
account  which  is  heedlefsly  adopted  by  hiftorians,  of  the 
enormous  revenue  of  the  conqueror.  Is  it  credible,  that 
Robert  would  confign  to  the  rapacious  hands  of  his 

^ Padre  Paolo  Hift,  delle  benef.  ecclcfiad,  p.  128,  * W,  Malm* 
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CHAP,  brother  fuch  confiderable  dominions,  for  a fum,  which, 
according  to  that  account,  made  not  a week’s  income  of 
his  father’s  Englifti  revenue  alone  ? Or  that  the  king  of 
England  could  not  on  demand,  without  opprelfing  his  fub- 
jeefs,  have  been  able  to  pay  him  the  money  ? The  con- 
queror, it  is  agreed,  was  frugal  as  well  as  rapacious ; 
yet  his  treafure,  at  his  death,  exceeded  not  60,000 
pounds,  which  hardly  amounted  to  his  income  for 
two  months : Another  certain  refutation  of  that  exag- 
gerated account. 

The  fury  of  the  crufades,  during  this  age,  lefs  infe£f- 
ed  England  than  the  neighbouring  kingdoms ; probably 
becaufe  the  Norman  conquerors,  finding  their  fettle- 
iTient  in  that  kingdom  Hill  fomewhat  precarious,  durft 
not  abandon  their  homes  in  quell  of  diftant  adventures. 
The  felfilh  interelled  fpirit  alfo  of  the  king,  which 
kept  him  from  kindling  in  the  general  flame,  checked 
its  progrefs  among  his  fubje£ls  ; and  as  he  is  accufed 
of  open  profanenefs  “,  and  was  endued  with  a fbarp 
wit  ",  it  is  likely  that  he  made  the  romantic  chivalry 
of  the  crufaders  the  objefl  of  his  perpetual  raillery.  As 
an  inftance  of  his  irreligion,  we  are  told,  that  he  once 
accepted  of  fixty  marks  from  a Jew,  whofe  fon  had  been 
converted  to  Chriftianity,  and  who  engaged  him  by  that 
prefent  to  aflift  him  in  bringing  back  the  youth  to  Ju- 
daifm.  William  employed  both  menaces  and  perfuafion 
for  that  purpofe ; but  finding  the  convert  obllinate  in 
his  new  faith,  he  fent  for  the  father,  and  told  him,  that 
as  he  had  not  fucceeded,  it  was  not  jud  that  he  fhould 
keep  the  prefent ; but  as  he  had  done  his  utmofl,  it  was 
but  equitable  that  he  fhould  be  paid  for  his  pains ; and 
he  would  therefore  retain  only  thirty  marks  of  the 
rnoney  *.  At  another  time,  it  is  faid,  he  fent  for  fome 
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learned  Chriftian  theologians  and  fome  rabbies,  and  bade  chap. 
them  fairly  difpute  the  queftion  of  their  religion  in  his  . ' ^ 

prefence  : He  was  perfciSly  indifferent  between  them ; 109S. 

had  his  ears  open  to  reafon  and  convidfion  ; and  would 
embrace  that  dodlrine,  which  upon  comparifon  fhould  be 
found  fupported  by  the  moll  folid  arguments  If  this 
ftory  be  true,  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  only  to  amufe 
hirafelf  by  turning  both  into  ridicule : But  we  muft  be 
cautious  of  admitting  every  thing  related  by  the  monkifh 
hiflorians  to  the  diladvantage  of  this  prince  : He  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  engaged  in  quarrels  with  the  ecclefiaftics, 
particularly  Aiifelm,  with  commonly  called  St.  Anfelm, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ; and  it  is  no  wonder  his  me- 
mory fliould  be  blackened  by  the  hiflorians  of  that  order. 

After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  king,  for  feveral  Q;;»rrei 
years,  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  revenues  of  Canter-  fcim,  n,"e 
bury,  as  he  did  thofe  of  many  other  vacant  bilhoprics ; trim*;*, 
but  falling  into  a dangerous  ficknefs,  he  was  feized  with 
remorfe,  and  the  clergy  reprefented  to  him,  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  eternal  perdition,  if  before  his  death  he  did 
not  make  atonement  for  thofe  multiplied  impieties  and 
facrileges,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  He  refolved 
therefore  to  fupply  inllantly  the  vacancy  of  Canterbury  j 
and  for  that  purpofe  he  fent  for  Anfelm,  a Piedmontefe 
by  birth,  abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  who  was  much 
celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety.  The  abbot  carnefl- 
ly  refufed  the  dignity,  fell  on  his  knees,  wept,  and  en- 
treated the  king  to  change  his  purpofe  ’ ; and  when  he 
found  the  prince  obflinate  in  forcing  the  pafloral  flafF 
upon  him,  he  kept  his  fill  fo  fall  clenched,  that  it  requir- 
ed the  utmofl  violence  of  the  byllanders  to  open  it,  and 
force  him  to  receive  that  enfign  of^fpiritual  dignity'’. 

William  foon  after  recovered;  and  his  pafTibns  regaining 
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c P.  tjjeir  vvonted  vigour,  he  returned  to  his  former  violence 

. I and  rapine.  He  detained  in  prifon  feveral  perfons  whom 

1C96.  he  had  ordered  to  be  freed  during  the  time  of  his 
penitence ; he  ftill  preyed  upon  the  ecclefiaflical  bene- 
fices ; the  fale  of  fpiritual  dignities  continued  as  open 
as  ever  j and  he  kept  pofl’eflion  of  a coniiderable  part  of 
the  rev'cnues  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury But 
he  found  in  Anfchn  that  perfevering  oppofition,  which 
he  had  reafon  to  expedt  from  the  oftentatious  humility, 
which  that  prelate  had  difplayed  in  refufing  his  pro- 
motion. 

The  oppofition,  made  by  Anfelm,  was  the  more  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  the  charadler  of  piety,  which  he  foon 
acquired  in  England,  by  his  great  zeal  againft  all  abufes, 
particularly  thofc  in  drefs  and  ornament.  There  was  a 
mode,  which,  in  that  age,  prevailed  throughout  Europe, 
both  among  men  and  women,  to  give  an  enormous  length 
to  their  Ihoes,  to  draw  the  toe  to  a lharp  point,  and  to 
affix  to  it  the  figure  of  a bird’s  bill,  or  fome  fuch  orna- 
ment, which  was  turned  upwards,  and  which  was  often 
fufiained  by  gold  or  filver  chains  tied  to  the  knee  The 
ecclefiaftics  took  exception  at  this  ornament,  which,  they 
faid,  was  an  attempt  to  bcly  the  Scripture,  where  it  is 
affirmed,  that  no  man  can  add  a cubit  to  his  llature  ; and 
they  declaimed  againft  it  with  great  vehemence,  nay 
afiembled  fome  fynods,  who  abfolutely  condemned  it. 
But,  fuch  are  the  ftrange contradidlions in  human  nature! 
though  the  clergy,  at  that  time,  could  overturn  thrones, 
and  had  authority  fufficient  to  fend  above  a million  of 
men  on  their  errand  to  the  deferts  of  Afia,  they  could 
never  prevail  againft  thefe  long-pointed  Ihoes : On  the 
contrary,  that  capfice,  contrary  to  all  other  modes,  main- 
tained its  ground  during  feveral  centuries  ; and  if  the 
clergy  had  not  at  laft  defifted  from  their  perfecution  of 
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it,  it  might  ftill  have  been  the  prevailing  fafhion  in  ^ h^a  p. 

Europe;  . j 

But  Anfelm  was  more  fortunate  in  decrying  the  par- 
ticular  mode  which  was  the  obje£t  of  his  averCon,  and 
which  probably  had  not  taken  fuch  fall  hold  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  He  preached  zealoufly  againft  the 
long  hair  and  curled  locks  which  were  then  fafhionable 
among  the  courtiers  j he  refufed  the  aflies  on  Afli-Wed- 
nefday  to  thofe  who  were  fo  accoutred ; and  his  autho- 
rity and  eloquence  had  fuch  influence,  that  the  young 
men  univerfally  abandoned  that  ornament,  and  appeared 
in  the  cropt  hair,  which  was  recommended  to  them  by 
the  fermons  of  the  primate.  The  noted  hiftorian  of  An- 
felm,  who  was  alfo  his  companion  and  fecretary,  cele- 
brates highly  this  effort  of  his  zeal  and  piety'.  ^ 

When  William’s  profanenefs  therefore  returned  to 
him  with  his  health,  he  was  foon  engaged  in  controverfies 
with  this  aufiere  prelate.  There  was  at  that  time  a fehifm 
in  the  church  between  Urban  and  Clement,  who  both 
pretended  to  the  papacy  ^ ; and  Anfelm,  who,  as  abbot  of 
Bee,  had  already  acknowledged  the  former,  was  deter- 
mined, without  the  king’s  confent,  to  introduce  his  au- 
thority into  England  s.  William,  who,  imitating  his 
father’s  example,  had  prohibited  his  fubjedls  from  recog- 
nizing any  pope,  whom  he  had  not  previoufly  received, 
was  enraged  at  this  attempt ; and  fummoned  a fynod  at 
Rockingham,  with  an  intention  of  depofing  Anfelm  ; But 
the  prelate’s  fuffragans  declared,  that,  without  the  papal 
authority,  they  knew  of  no  expedient  for  inflicting  that 
punifhment  on  their  primate*'.  The  king  was  at  laft  en- 
gaged by  other  motives  to  give  the  preference  to  Urban’s 
title  ; Anfelm  received  the  pall  from  that  pontiff ; and 
matters  feemed  to  be  accommodated  between  the  king  and 
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CHAP,  the  primate  wlien  the  quarrel  broke  out  afrefli  from  a 
^ new  caufe,  William  had  undertaken  an  expedition  againft 

109C.  Wales,  and  required  the  archbifhop  to  furnifli  his  quota 
of  foldiers  for  that  fervice  ; but  Anfclm,  who  regarded 
the  demand  as  an  oppreflion  on  the  church,  and  yet  durft 
not  refufe  compliance,  fent  them  fo  miferably  accoutred, 
th.tt  the  king  was  extremely  difplcafed,  and  threatened 
him  with  a profecution Anfelni,  on  the  other  hand, 
demanded  pofitively  that  all  the  revenues  of  his  fee 
iiiould  be  reilored  to  him  ; appealed  to  Rome  againft  the 
king’s  injufticc  ' ; and  affairs  came  to  fuch  extremities, 
that  the  primate,  finding  it  dangerous  to  remain  in  the 
kingdom,  defired  and  obtained  the  king’s  permillion  to 
retire  beyond  fca.  All  his  temporalities  were  feized  “ ; 
but  he  was  received  with  great  refpedl  by  Urban,  who 
confidered  him  as  a martyr  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  and 
even  menaced  the  king,  on  account  of  his  proceedings 
againft  the  primate  and  the  church,  with  the  fentence  of 
excommunication.  Anfelm  affifted  at  the  council  of  Bari, 
where,  befides  fixing  the  controverfy  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  concerning  the  proceffion  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  ",  the  right  of  election  to  church  preferments  was 
declared  to  belong  to  the  clergy  alone,  and  fpiritual  cen- 
fures  were  denounced  againft  all  ecclcfiaftics,  who  did 
homage  to  laymen  for  their  fees  or  benefices,  and  againft 
all  laymen  who  exadted  it  The  rite  of  homage,  by 
the  feudal  cuftoms,  was,  that  the  vaffal  fhould  throw 
himfelf  on  his  knees,  Ihould  put  his  joined  hands  between 
thofe  of  his  fuiwrior,  and  (hould  in  that  pofture  fwear 
fealty  to  him  p.  But  the  council  declared  it  execrable, 
that  pure  hands,  which  could  create  God,  and  could 
ofler  him  up  as  a facrifice  for  the  falvation  of  mankind, 
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fhoulJ  be  put,  after  this  humiliating  manner,  between  c H^a  P. 
profane  hands,  which,  befides  being  inured  to  rapine  and 
bloodfhed,  were  employed  day  and  night  in  impure  pur-  1096. 
pofes  and  obfcene  contadlss.  Such  were  the  reafonings 
prevalent  in  that  age  ; reafonings  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  pafled  over  in  filence,  without  omitting  the 
moft  curious,  and,  perhaps,  not  the  leaft  inftruftive  part 
of  hiftory,  can  fcarcely  be  delivered  with  the  requifite 
decency  and  gravity. 

The  celfion  of  Normandy  and  Maine  by  duke  Robert  jo97« 
encreafed  the  king’s  territories;  but  brought  him  no 
great  encreafe  of  power,  becaufe  of  the  unfettled  ftate  o^ 
thofe  countries,  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  the  barons, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  French  king,  who  fupported  them 
in  all  their  infurrecfions.  Even  Helie,  lord  of  la  Fleche, 
a fmall  town  in  Anjou,  was  able  to  give  him  inquietude  ; 
and  this  great  monarch  was  obliged  to  make  feveral  ex- 
peditions abroad,  without  being  able  to  prevail  over  fo 
petty  a baron,  who  had ’acquired  the  confidence  and  af- 
feftions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maine.  He  was,  however, 
fo  fortunate,  as  at  laft  to  take  him  prifoner  in  a ren- 
counter; but  having  rcicafed  him,  at  the  interceffion  of 
the  French  king  and  the  count  of  Anjou,  he  found  the 
province  of  Maine  ftill  expofed  to  his  intrigues  and  in- 
curfions.  Helie,  being  introduced  by  the  citizens  into 
the  town  of  Mans,  befieged  the  garrifon  in  the  citadel : 

William,  who  was  hunting  in  the  new  foreft,  when  he  J099; 
received  intelligence  of  this  hoftile  attempt,  was  fo 
provoked,  that  he  immediately  turned  his  horfe,  and 
galloped  to  the  fea-fliore  at  Dartmouth;  declaring,  that 
he  would  not  ftop  a moment  till  he  had  taken  vengeance 
for  the  offence.  He  found  the  weather  fo  cloudy  and 
tempeftuous,  that  the  mariners  thought  it  dangerous 

1 W.  Hcming’,  p.  467*  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  649.  Sim.  Dun«loi'  p*  224. 
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to  put  to  fea : But  the  king  hurried  on  board,  and  or- 
dered them  to  fet  fail  iiidantly  ; telling  them,  that  they 
never  yet  heard  of  a king  that  was  drowned  By  this 
vigour  and  celerity,  be  delivered  the  citadel  of  Mans  from 
its  prefent  danger  ; and  purfuing  Hclie  into  his  own  ter- 
ritories, he  laid  fiege  to  Majol,  a fmall  caftle  in  thofe 
parts : But  a wound,  which  he  received  before  this 
place,  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege ; and  he  returned  to 
England. 

The  weaknefs  of  the  greateft  monarchs,  during  this 
age,  in  their  military  expeditions  againll  their  neareft 
neighbours,  appears  the  more  furprifmg,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  prodigious  numbers,  which  even  petty  princes, 
feconding  the  enthufiaftic  rage  of  the  people,  were  able 
to  aflemble,  and  to  condudl,  in  dangerous  enterprizes  to 
the  remote  provinces  of  Afia.  William,  earl  of  Poitiers 
and  duke  of  Guienne,  enflamed  with  the  glory,  and  not 
difeouraged  by  the  misfortunes,  which  had  attended  the 
former  adventurers  in  the  crufades,  had  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  an  immenfc  multitude,  computed  by  fome  hifto- 
rians  to  amount  to  60,000  horfe,  and  a much  greater 
number  of  foot ',  and  he  purpofed  to  lead  them  into  the 
Holy  Land  againft  the  infidels.  He  wanted  money  to 
forward  the  preparations  requifite  for  this  expedition,  and 
he  offered  to  mortgage  all  his  dominions  to  William, 
without  entertaining  any  fcruple  on  account  of  that  rapa- 
cious and  iniquitous  hand,  to  which  he  refolved  to  con- 
fign  them The  king  accepted  the  offer  ; and  had  pre- 
pared a fleet,  and  an  army,  in  order  to  efcort  the  money, 
and  take  poffeffion  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Guienne  and 
Poi£lou ; when  an  accident  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
to  all  his  ambitious  projedls.  He  was  engaged  in  hunt- 

^ W.  Malm.  p.  124,  H.  Hunt.  p.  37S,  M,  Paris,  p.  36,  Yp('d» 
Ncuft,  p.  442.  • W.  Malm,  p,  149,  The  whols  i.s  faid  by  Older. 
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ing,  the  foie  amufemcnt,  and  indeed  the  chief  occupation  ^ 
of  princes  in  thofe  rude  times,  when  fociety  was  little  ^ ’ / 

cultivated,  and  the  arts  aflorded  few  ohjecls, worthy  of , 
attention.  Walter  Tyrrel,  a French  gentleman,  remark- 
able for  his  addrefs  in  archery,  attended  him  in  this  recre- 
ation, of  which  the  new  fofeft  was  the  feene;  and  as  Wil- 
liam had  difmounted  after  a chace,  Tyrrel,  impatient  to 
fliow  his  dexterity,  let  fly  an  arrow  at  a flag,  which  fud- 
denly  ftarted  before  him.  The  arrow,  glancing  from  a 
tree,  ftruck  the  king  in  the  breaft,  and  inftantly  flew  him  “ j Death 
while  Tyrrel,  without  informing  any  one  of  the  accident, 
put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  haftened  to  the  fea-fhore,  embarked 
for  France,  and  joined  the  crufade  in  an  expedition  to 
Jerufalem  ; a penance  which  he  impofed  on  himfelf  for 
this  involuntary  crime.  The  body  of  William  was  found 
in  the  foreft  by  the  country-people,  and  was  buried  with- 
out any  pomp  or  ceremony  at  Winchefter.  His  cour- 
tiers were  negligent  in  performing  the  daft  duties  to  a 
mafter  who  was  fo  little  beloved  ; and  every  one  was  too 
much  occupied  in  the  interefting  obje<ft  of  fixing  his  fuc- 
ceflbr,  to  attend  the  funerals  of  a dead  fovereign. 

T HE  memory  of  this  monarch  is  tranfrnitted  to  us  with 
little  advantage  by  the  churchmen,  whom  he  had  oft'end-  lun,  Rufm. 
ed  ; and  though  we  may  fufpeift,  in  general,  that  their 
account  ftf  his  vices  is  fomewhat  exaggerated,  his  conduct 
affords  little  reafon  for  contradiiSling  the  charader  which 
they  have  afligned  him,  or  for  attributing  to  him  any  very 
efiimablc  qualities.  He  feems  to  have  been  a violent  and 
tyrannical  prince;  a perfidious,  encroaehing,  and  dan- 
gerous neighbour  ; an  unkind  and  ungenerous  relation. 

He  was  equally  prodigal  and  rapacious  m the  manage- 
ment of  his  treafury  ; and  if  he  polTefl’ed  abilities,  ho  lay 
fo  much  under  the  government  of  impetuous  pafiions, 
that  he  made  little  ufe  of  them  in  his  adniiniiiration  ; and 

• w.  M»lm.  p.  1>£.  H.  Hunt.  p.  373.  M,  Parii,  p.  37.  l’e:r.  Elcf. 
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CHAP,  he  indulged,  without  referve,  that  domineering  policy 
. . ' , which  fuited  his  temper,  and  which,  if  fupported,  as  it 

iioo.  was  in  him,  with  courage  and  vigour,  proves  often  more 
fuccefsful  in  diforderly  times,  than  the  deepeft  forefight 
and  moft  refined  artifice. 

The  monuments  which  remained  of  this  prince  in 
England,  are  the  Tower,  Weftminfter-hall,  and  London- 
bridge,  which  he  built.  The  moft  laudable  foreign  en- 
terprize  which  he  undertook,  was  the  fending  of  Edgar 
Athcling,  three  years  before  his  death,  into  Scotland  with 
a fmall  army,  to  reftore  prince  Edgar,  the  true  heir  of  that 
kingdom,  fon  of  Malcolm,  and  of  Margaret,  fifter  of 
Edgar  Atheling;  and  the  enterprizc  proved  fuccefsful. 
It  was  remarked  in  that  age,  that  Richard,  an  elder  bro- 
ther of  William’s,  perifhed  by  an  accident  in  the  new 
foreft  ; Richard,  his  nephew,  natural  fon  of  duke  Robert, 
loft  his  life  in  the  fame  place,  after  the  fame  manner  : And 
all  men,  upon  the  king’s  fate,  exclaimed,  that,  as  the 
Conqueror  had  been  guilty  of  extreme  violence,  in  expel- 
ling all  the  inhabitants  of  that  large  diftricl  to  make 
room  for  his  game,  the  juft  vengeance  of  heaven  was  fig- 
nalized,  in  the  fame  place,  by  the  flaughter  of  his  pofte- 
rity.  William  was  killed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  about  the  fortieth  of  his  age.  As  he  was  never 
married,  he  left  no  legitimate  ilTue. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  this  reign,  Magnus,  king  of 
Norway,  made  a defeent  on  the  ifle  of  Anglefea  ; but  was 
repulfcd  by  Hugh,  earl  of  Shrewibury.  This  is  the  laft 
attempt  made  by  the  northern  nations  upon  England. 
That  reftlefs  people  feem  about  this  time  to  have  learned 
the  pra<£llce  of  tillage,  which  thenceforth  kept  them  at 
home,  and  freed  the  other  nations  of  Europe  from  the 
devaftations  fpread  over  them  by  thofe  piratical  invaders. 
This  proved  one  gre.at  caufe  of  the  fubfequent  fettlement 
and  improvement  of  the  fouthern  nations, 
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7he  Cru/ades Accejfion  of  Henry Marriage  of 

the  king Invafion  by  duke  Robert Accom~ 

modation  with  Robert Attack  of  Normandy— ^ 

Conquejt  of  Normandy Continuation  of  the 

quarrel  with  Anjelm,  the  primate Compromife 

with  him Wars  abroad Death  of  prince 

William King's  Jecond  marriage— —Death 

—and  charabler  of  Henry. 

After  the  adventurers  in  the  holy  war  were  aHem-  CHAP. 

bled  on  the  banks  of  the  Bofphorus,  oppofite  to  , 
Conftantinople,  they  proceeded  on  their  enterprizej  but  1,00. 
immediately  experienced  thofe  difficulties  which  their 
zeal  had  hitherto  concealed  from  them,  and  for  which, 
even  if  they  had  forcfcen  them,  it  would  have  been  almoft 
impoffible  to  provide  a remedy.  The  Greek  emperor, 

Alexis  Comnenus,  who  had  applied  to  the  weftern  Chrift- 
ians  for  fuccour  againft  the  Turks,  entertained  hopes, 
and  thofe  but  feeble  ones,  of  obtaining  fuch  a moderate 
fupply,  as,  acting  under  his  command,  might  enable 
him  to  repulfe  the  enemy  : But  he  was  extremely  afto- 
nilhed  to  fee  his  dominions  overwhelmed,  on  a fudden, 
by  fuch  an  inundation  of  licentious  barbarians,  who, 
though  they  pretended  friendfliip,  defpifed  his  fubje£ls  as 
unwarlikc,  and  detefted  them  as  heretical.  By  all  the 
arts  of  policy,  in  which  he  excelled,  he  endeavoured  to 
divert  the  torrent ; but  while  he  employed  profeffions, 
carelTes,  civilities,  and  feeming  fervices  towards  the  lead- 
*rs  of  the  crufade,  he  fecretly  regarded  thofe  imperious 
X 3 allies 
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C A P.  allies  as  more  dangerous  than  the  open  enemies  by 

1 _ ' , whom  his  empire  had  been  formerly  invaded.  Having  ef- 

1100.  feded  that  difficult  point  of  difembarking  them  fafely  in 
Afia,  he  entered  into  a private  correfpondence  with  Soli- 
man,  emperor  of  the  Turks  ; and  prai^ifed  eyery  inftdious 
art,  which  his  genius,  his  power,  or  his  fituation  enabled 
him  to  employ,  for  difappointing  the  enterprize,  and 
difeouraging  the  Latins  from  making  thenceforward  any 
fuch  prodigious  migrations.  His  dangerous  policy  was 
feconded  by  the  diforders  infeparable  from  fo  vaft  a mul- 
titude, who  were  not  united  under  one  head,  and  were 
conduded  by  leaders  of  the  moft  independent,  intradable 
fpirit,  unacquainted  with  military  difeipline,  and  deter- 
mined enemies  to  civil  authority  and  fubmiffion.  The 
fcarcity  of  provifions,  the  excefles  of  fatigue,  the  influence 
of  unknown  climates,  joined  to  the  want  of  concert  in 
their  operations,  and  to  the  fword  of  a warlike  enemy, 
dcilroyed  the  adventurers  by  thoufands,  and  would  have 
abated  the  ardour  of  men,  impelled  to  war  by  lefs  power., 
ful  motives.  Their  zeal,  however,  their  bravery,  and 
their  irrcfiftible  force  ftill  carried  them  forward,  and  con- 
tinually advanced  them  to  the  great  end  of  their  enter- 
prize.  After  an  obftinate  ftege,  they  took  Nice,  the  feat 
of  the  Tui  kifli  empire  j they  defeated  Soliman  in  two 
great  battles  j they  made  themfelves  maflers  of  Antioch; 
and  entirely  broke  the  force  of  the  Turks,  who  had  fo 
Jong  retained  thofe  countries  in  fubjeclion.  The  foldan 
of  Egypt,  whofe  alliance  they  had  hitherto  courted,  re- 
covered, on  the  fall  of  the  Turkifh  power,  his  former  au- 
thority in  Jerufalem  ; and  he  informed  them  by  his  ambaf- 
fadors,  that,  if  they  came  difarmed  to  that  city,  they 
might  now  perform  their  religious  vows,  and  that  all 
Chriftian  pilgrims,  who  fhould  thenceforth  vifit  the  holy 
fepulchrc,  might  expedt  the  fame  good  treatment  which 
they  had  ever  received  from  his  predeceflbrs.  The  offer 
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was  reje£led  ; the  folclan  was  required  to  yield  up  the  city  CHAP, 
to  the  Chriftians ; and  on  his  refufal,  the  champions  of  ^ 
the  crofs  advanced  to  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  which  they  i;oo. 
regarded  as  the  confummation  of  their  labours.  By  the 
detachments  which  they  had  made,  and  the  difafters 
which  they  had  undergone,  they  were  diminifhed  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe; 
but  thefe  were  ftill  formidable,  from  their  valour,  their 
experience,  and  the  obedience  which,  from  part  rala- 
mities,  they  had  learned  to  pay  to  their  leaders.  After  a 
fiege  of  five  weeks,  they  took  Jerufalem  by  afiault ; and, 
impelled  by  a mixture  of  military  and  religious  rage, 
they  put  the  numerous  garrifon  and  inhabitants  to  the 
fword  without  diflindfion.  Neither  arms  defended  the 
valiant,  nor  fubmiflion  the  timorous  : No  age  or  fex  was 
fpared : Infants  on  the  breaft  were  pierced  by  the  fame 
blow  with  their  mothers,  who  implored  for  mercy  : Even 
a multitude,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand  perfons,  who 
had  furrendcred  themfelves  prifoners,  and  were  promifed 
quarter,  were  butchered  in  cool  blood  by  thofe  ferocious 
conquerors*.  The  ftrects  of  Jerufalem  were  covered 
with  dead  bodies’";  and  the  triumphant  warriors,  after 
every  enemy  was  fubdued  and  flaughtered,  immediately 
turned  themfelves,  with  the  fentiments  of  humiliation 
and  contrition,  towards  the  holy  fepulchrc.  They  threw 
afide  their  arms,  ftill  ftreaming  with  blood : They  advanced 
with  reclined  bodies,  and  naked  feet  and  heads  to  that' 
facred  monument : They  fung  anthems  to  their  Saviour, 
who  had  there  purchafed  their  falvation  by  his  death  and 
agony  : And  their  devotion,  enlivened  by  the  prefence  of 
the  place  where  he  had  fufFcred,  fo  overcame  their  fury, 
that  they  difiblved  in  tears,  and  bore  the,  appearance  of 
every  foft  and  tender  fentiment.  So  inconfiftent  is  hu- 

w Vertot,  vol.  i,  p,  57,  X M,  Parif,  p,  3<}..  Order.  Vital* 
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C P.  man  nature  with  itfelf ! And  fo  eafily  does  the  mofl:  effe- 
'■  . minate  Aiperftition  ally,  both  with  the  moft  heroic  cou- 

iioo.  rage,  and  with  the  fierceft  barbarity  ! 

This  great  event  happened  on  the  fifth  of  July  in  the 
laft  year  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Chriftian  princes 
and  nobles,  after  chufing  Godfrey  of  Bouillion  king  of 
Jerufalem,  began  to  fettle  themfelvcs  in  their  new  con- 
quefts  ; while  fome  of  them  returned  to  Europe,  in  order 
to  enjoy  at  home  that  glory,  which  their  valour  had  ac- 
quired them  in  this  popular  and  meritorious  enterprize. 
Among  thefe  was  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  who,  as 
he  had  relinquifticd  the  greateft  dominions  of  any  prince 
that  attended  the  crufade,  had  all  along  diftinguilhed  him- 
felf  by  the  moft  intrepid  courage,  as  well  as  by  that  affable 
. difpofition  and  unbounded  generofity,  which  gain  the 
hearts  of  foldiers,  and  qualify  a prince  to  fhine  in  a mili- 
tary life.  In  pairing  through  Italy,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sibylla,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Converfana,  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  whom  he  efpoufed  : 
Indulging  himfelf  in  this  new  paffion,  as  well  as  fond  of 
enjoying  cafe  and  pleafure,  after  the  fatigues  of  fo  many 
rough  campaigns,  he  lingered  a twelvemonth  in  that  de- 
licious climate;  and  though  his  friends  in  the  north 
looked  every  moment  for  his  arrival,  none  of  them  knew 
when  they  could  with  certainty  expedt  it.,  By  this  delay, 
he  loft  the  kingdom  of  England,  which  the  great  fame  he 
had  acquired  during  the  crufades,  as  well  as  his  undoubt- 
ed title,  both  by  birth,  and  by  the  preceding  agreement 
with  his  deceafed  brothe/,  would,  had  he  been  prefent, 
have  infallibly  fecured  to  him. 

Aceeflionof  pRiNCE  Henry  was  hunting  with  Rufus  in  the  new 

Henry.  foreft,  when  intelligence  of  that  monarch’s  death  was 
brought  him  ; and  being  fenfible  of  the  advantage  attend- 
ing the  conjundlure,  he  hurried  to  Winchefter,  in  order 
to  fecure  the  royal  treafurc,  which  he  knew  to  be  a necef- 

fary 
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fary  implement  for  facilitating  his  defigns  on  the  crown.  C 
He  had  fcarcely  reached  the  place  when  William  de  Bre-  ^ 
teuil,  keeper  of  the  treafure,  arrived,  and  oppofed  hiin- 
felf  to  Henry’s  pretenfions.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  fame  party  of  hunting,  had  no  fooncr 
heard  of  his  mailer’s  death,  than  he  haftened  to  take  care 
of  his  charge ; and  he  told  the  prince,  that  this  treafure, 
as  well  as  the  crown,  belonged  to  his  elder  brother,  who 
was  now  his  fovcreign  ; and  that  he  himfelf,  for  his  part, 
was  determined,  in  fpite  of  all  other  pretenfions,  to  main- 
tain his  allegiance  to  him.  But  Heiuy,  drawing  his 
fword,  threatened  him  with  inllant  death  if  he  dared  to 
difobey  him  ; and  as  others  of  the  late  king’s  retinue,  who 
came  every  moment  to  Winchefter,  joined  the  prince’s 
party,  Brcteiiil  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  oppofition, 
and  to  acquiefee  in  this  violence  f. 

Henry,  without  lofing  a moment,  haftened  with  the 
money  to  London  ; and  having  aftembled  fome  noble- 
men and  prelates,  whom  his  addrefs,  or  abilities,  or  pre- 
fents,  gained  to  his  fide,  he  was  fuddenly  elected,  or 
rather  faluted  king ; and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
exercife  of  royal  authority.  In  lefs  than  three  days 
after  his  brother’s  death,  the  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion was  performed  by  Maurice,  bilhop  of  London,  who 
was  perfuaded  to  officiate  on  that  occafion  * ; and  thus, 
by  his  courage  and  celerity,  he  intruded  himfelf  into  the 
vacant  throne.  No  one  had  fufficient  fpirit  or  fenfe  of 
duty  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  abfent  prince  : All  men 
were  feduced  or  intimidated  : Prefent  pofleffion  fupplied 
the  apparent  defefts  in  Henry’s  title,  which  was  in- 
deed founded  on  plain  ufurpation : And  the  barons,  as 
well  as  the  people,  acquiefeed  in  a claim,  which,  though 
it  could  neither  be  juftified  nor  comprehended,  could  now, 

y Order,  Vital,  p.  7Sz«  * Chron.  Sax.  p,  aoS*  Order.  Vital* 
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CHAP,  they  found,  be  oppofed  through  the  perils  alone  of  civil 
. ’ , war  and  rebellion. 


But  as  Henry  forefaw  that  a crown,  ufurped  againfb 
all  rules  of  juftice,  would  fit  unfteady  on  his  head,  he 
refolved,  by  fair  profeffions  at  leaft,  to  gain  the  afFedlions 
of  all  his  fubjedls.  Befides  taking  the  ufual  coronation-oath 
to  maintain  the  laws  and  execute  jufiice,  he  pafied  a char- 
ter, which  was  calculated  to  remedy  many  of  the  grievous 
opprellions  which  had  been  complained  of  during  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  brother  *.  He  there  promifed,  that, 
at  the  death  of  any  bifhop  or  abbot,  he  never  would  feize 
the  revenues  of  the  fee  or  abbey  during  the  vacancy,  but 
would  leave  the  whole  to  be  reaped  by  the  fucceflbr  ; and 
that  he  would  never  let  to  farm  any  ecclefiaftical  benefice, 
nor  difpofe  of  it  for  money.  After  this  concelfion  to  the 
church,  vvhofc  favour  was  of  fo  great  importance,  he 
proceeded  to  enumerate  the  civil  grievances  which  he 
purpofcd  to  redrefs.  He  promifed,  that,  upon  the  death 
of  any  earl,  baron,  or  military  tenant,  his  heir  fhould 
be  admitted  to  the  pofleflion  of  his  eftate,  on  paying  a juft 
and  lawful  relief ; without  being  expofed  to  fuch  violent 
exadfons  as  had  been  ufual  during  the  late  reigns  He 
remitted  the  wardfljip  of  minors,  and  allowed  guardians 
to  be  appointed,  who  fhould  be  anfwerable  for  the  truft : 
He  promifed  not  to  difpofe  of  any  heirefs  in  marriage,  but 
by  the  advice  of  all  the  barons ; and  if  any  baron  in- 
tended to  give  his  daughter,  lifter,  niece,  or  kinfwoman 
in  marriage,  it  fhould  only  be  neceflary  for  him  to  con- 
fult  the  king,  who  promifed  to  take  no  money  for  his 
confent,  nor  ever  to  refufe  permiflion,  unlefs  the  perfon, 
to  whom  it  was  purpofed  to  marry  her,  fhould  happen  to 
be  his  enemy : He  granted  his  barons  and  military  te« 


nants 
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nants  the  power  of  bequeathing,  by  will,  their  money  or  C H^a  p. 
perfonal  eftates  ; and  if  they  neglefted  to  make  a will,  he  . 

promifed  that  their  heirs  fliould  fucceed  to  them  ; He  nco. 
renounced  the  right  of  impofing  moneyage,  and  of  levy- 
ing taxes  at  pleafure  on  the  farms,  which  the  barons  re- 
tained in  their  own  hands’” : He  made  fome  general  pro- 
feffions  of  moderating  fines  ; he  offered  a pardon  for  all 
offences ; and  he  remitted  all  debts  due  to  the  crown : 

He  required,  that  the  vaflals  of  the  barons  fliould  enjoy 
the  fame  privileges  which  he  granted  to  his  own  barons  ; 
and  he  promifed  a general  confirmation  and  obfervance 
of  the  laws  of  king  Edward.  This  is  the  fubftance  of 
the  chief  articles  contained  in  that  famous  charter'. 

To  give  greater  authenticity  to  thefe  conceflions, 

Henry  lodged  a copy  of  his  charter  in  fome  abbey  of  each 
county ; as  if  defirous  that  it  fliould  be  expofed  to  the 
view  of  all  his  fubjecls,  and  remain  a perpetual  rule  for 
the  limitation  and  direefion  of  his  government;  Yet  it  is 
certain,  that,  after  the  prefent  purpofe  v/as  ferved,  he  never 
once  thought,  during  his  reign,  of  obferving  one  fingle 
article  of  it;  and  the  whole  fell  fo  much  into  neglcdb  and 
oblivion,  that,  in  die  following  century,  when  the  barons, 
who  had  heard  an  obfeure  tradition  of  it,  defired  to  make 
it  the  model  of  the  great  charter,  which  they  exaded  from 
king  John,  they  could  with  difficulty  find  a copy  of  it  in 
the  kingdom.  ' But  as  to  the  grievances  here  meant  to  be 
redreffed,  they  were  flill  continued  in  their  full  extent ; 
and  the  royal  authority,  in  all  thofe  particulars,  lay  under 
no  manner  of  reftriclion.  Reliefs  of  heirs,  fo  capital  an 
article,  were  never  efFeiSlually  fixed  till  the  time  of  Magna 
Ghana  ; and  it  is  evident,  that  the  general  promife  here 

given, 

b S^e  Appendix  II.  c Matth.  Parit|  p.  3$.  Hoveden,  p.  462* 

Brompton,  p.  I02T.  310*  ^ Glanv.  Jib.  2.  cap.  36. 

Vr’hat  is  calleo  .1  relief  in  the  Conqueror's  law*,  preferved  by  Ingulf,  feemsto 
have  been  the  iir.ee  as  wel^  as  th,e  burdens  of  the  feudal 
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CHAP,  given,  of  accepting  a juft  and  lawful  relief,  ought  to 
^ ' 1 have  been  reduced  to  more  precifion,  in  order  to  give 

noo.  fecurity  to  the  fubjedf.  The  oppreffion  of  wardfhip  and 
marriage  was  perpetuated  even  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II. : 
And  it  appears  from  Glanville',  the  famous  jufticiary  of 
Henry  II.  that,  in  his  time,  where  any  man  died  intef- 
tate,  an  accident  which  muft  have  been  very  frequent, 
when  the  art  of  writing  was  fo  little  known,  the  king,  or 
the  lord  of  the  fief,  pretended  to  feize  all  the  moveables, 
and  to  exclude  every  heir,  even  the  children  of  the  de- 
ceafcd : A fure  mark  of  a tyrannical  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. 

T HE  Normans,  indeed,  who  domineered  in  England, 
were,  during  this  age,  fo  licentious  a people,  that  they 
may  be  pronounced  incapable  of  any  true  or  regular 
liberty  ; which  requires  fuch  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  morals,  as  can  only  be  the  refult  of  refledtion  and  ex- 
perience, and  muft  grow  to  perfedlion  during  fevcral  ages 
of  fettled  and  eftablilhed  government.  A people,  fo  infen- 
fible  to  the  rights  of  their  fovereign,  as  to  disjoint,  with- 
out neceflity,  the  hereditary  fucceffion,  and  permit  a 
younger  brother  to  intrude  himfelf  into  the  place  of 
the  elder,  whom  they  efteemed,  and  who  was  guilty  of 
no  crime  but  being  abfent,  could  not  expedl,  that  that 
prince  would  pay  any  greater  regard  to  their  privileges, 
or  allow  his  engagements  to  fetter  his  power,  and  debar 
him  from  any  confiderable  intereft  or  convenience.  They 
had  indeed  arms  in  their  hands,  which  prevented  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  a total  defpotifm,  and  left  their  pofterity 
fufficient  power,  whenever*  they  fhould  attain  a fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  reafon,  to  aftume  true  liberty  : But 
their  turbulent  difpofition  frequently  prompted  them  to 

law,  were  unknown  in  the  age  of  the  Confeflor,  whofe  laws  thefe  originally 
were. 

c Lib.  7.  cap.  16.  This  praftice  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  kingCd* 
ward,  ratified  by  the  Conqueror,  as  we  learn  from  Ingulf,  p.qx*  ButUwibad 
at  that  time  very  Utile  influence : Power  and  violence  governed  every  thing. 
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make  fuch  ufe  of  their  arms,  that  they  were  more  fitted  C P. 
to  obftruft  the  execution  of  juftice,  than  to  flop  the  ca-  . - / 

reer  of  violence  and  oppreflion.  The  prince,  finding  *'«»• 
that  greater  oppofition  was  often  made  to  him  when  he 
enforced  the  laws,  than  when  he  violated  them,  was  apt 
to  render  his  own  will  and  pleafure  the  foie  rule  of  go- 
vernment ; and,  on  every  emergence,  to  confider  more  the 
power  of  the  perfons  whom  he  might  offend,  than  the 
rights  of  thofe  whom  he  might  injure.  The  very  form 
of  this  charter  of  Henry  proves,  that  the  Norman  barons 
(for  they,  rather  than  the  people  of  England,  arc  chiefly 
concerned  in  it)  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
limited  monarchy,  and  were  ill  qualified  to  condud,  in 
conjun£lion  with  their  fovereign,  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  an  ad  of  his  foie  power,  is  the  refult  of  his 
free  grace,  contains  fome  articles  which  bind  others  as 
well  as  himfelf,  and  is  therefore  unfit  to  be  the  deed  of 
any  one  who  poffellcs  not  the  whole  legiflative  pov/er, 
and  who  may  not  at  pleafure  revoke  all  his  conceflions. 

Henry,  farther  to  encreafe  his  popularity,  degraded 
and  committed  to  prifon  Ralph  Flambard,  bifliop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  had  been  the  chief  inflrument  of  oppreflion 
under  his  brother  But  this  ad  was  followed  by  ano- 
ther, which' was  adired  violation  of  his  own  charter,  and 
was  a bad  prognoftic  of  hisfincere  intentions  to  obferve  it; 

He  kept  the  fee  of  Durham  vacant  for  five  years,  and 
during  that  time  retained  poflefllon  of  all  its  reve- 
nues. Senfible  of  the  great  authority  which  Anfelm 
had  acquired  by  his  charader  of  piety,  and  by  the  perfe- 
cutions  which  he  had  undergone  from  William,  he  fcnt 
repeated  meflages  to  him  at  Lyons,  where  he  refided,  and 
invited  him  to  return  and  take  pofleflion  of  his  dignities 
On  the  arrival  of  the  prelate,  he  propofed  to  him  the  re- 

f Chron.  Sax.  p.  20S.  W.  Malm.  p.  156.  Matth.  Parle,  p.  39.  Alur. 

Bcverl,  p.  144.  S Chron.  Sax,  p,  xo8«  Order,  Vital,  p.  783, 

Maub.  Paris,  p.  39.  T.  Rndbomei  p.  273* 
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CHAP,  nev/al  of  that  homage  which  he  had  done  his  brother,  and 
VI,  . ° > 

. which  had  never  been  refufcd  by  any  Englifh  bifliop  : 

1100,  But  Anfelin  had  acquired  other  fentiments  by  his  journey 
to  Rome,  and  gave  the  king  an  abfolute  rcfufal.  He  ob- 
je(Rcd  the  decFces  of  the  council  of  Bari,  at  which  he 
hiinfclf  had  afllfted  ; and  he  declared,  that,  fo  far  from 
doing  homage  for  his  fpiritual  dignity,  he  would  not  fo 
much  as  communicate  with  any  ecclefiaftic,  who  paid 
that  fubmiffion,  or  who  accepted  of  inveftitures  from  lay- 
men. Henry,  who  expciSled,  in  his  prefent  delicate  fitua- 
tion,  to  reap  great  advantages  from  the  authority  and 
popularity  of  Anfclm,  durft  not  infill  on  his  demand  * : 
He  only  defircd  that  the  controverfy  might  be  fufpended  ; 
and  that  mellengers  might  be  fent  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
accommodate  matters  with  the  pope,  and  obtain  his  con- 
firmation of  the  laws  and  culloms  of  England. 

M,rri»{eof  There  immediately  occurred  an  important  affair,  in 
which  the  king  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  au- 
thority of  Anfelm.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III. 
king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Athcling,  had,  on 
her  father’s  death,  and  the  fubfequent  revolutions  in  the 
Scottifh  government,  been  brought  to  England,  and  edu- 
cated under  her  aunt,  Chriftina,  in  the  nunnery  of  Rum- 
fey.  This  princefs  Henry  purpofed  to  marry;  but  as  (he 
had  worn  the  veil,  though  never  taken  the  vows,  doubts 
might  arife  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  a£l ; and  it 
behoved  him  to  be  very  careful  not  to  fhock,  in  any  par- 
ticular, the  religious  prejudices  of  his  fubjecls.  -I'he  af- 
fair was  examined  by  Anfelm  in  a council  of  the  prelates 
and  nobles,  which  was  fummoned  at  Lambeth  : Matilda 
there  proved,  that  fhe  had  put  on  the  veil,  not  with  a 
view  of  entering  into  a religious  life,  but  merely  ia  con- 
feqiicncc  of  a cullom,  familiar  to  the  Englifh  ladies,  who 
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protested  their  chaftity  from  the  brutal  violence  of  the  P* 

Normans,  by  taking  flielter  under  that  habit  which,  ■ f I 

amidfl  the  horrible  licentioufnefs  of  the  times,  was  yet  **<»• 
generally  revered.  The  council,  fenfible  that  even  a j 

princcfs  had  otherwife  no  fecurity  for  her  honour,  ad-  , 

mitted  this  reafon  as  valid  : They  pronounced,  that  Ma- 
tilda was  ftill  free  to  marry  ‘ ; and  her  efpoufals  with  j 

Henry  were  celebrated  by  Anfelm  with  great  pomp  and  i 

folemnity  No  a<St  of  the  king’s  reign  rendered  him  ] 

equally  popular  with  his  Englifh  fubje£ls,  and  tended  [ 

more  to  eftablilh  him  on  the  throne.  Though  Matilda,  • ! 

during  the  life  of  her  uncle  and  brothers,  was  not  heir  of 
the  Saxon  line,  Ihe  was  become  very  dear  to  the  Englifli  ■ 

on  account  of  her  connexions  with  it : And  that  people,  ; 

who,  before  the  conqueft,  had  fallen  into  a kind  of  indif-  ! 

ference  towards  their  ancient  royal  family,  had  felt  fo  I 

feverely  the  tyranny  of  the  Normans,  that  they  refleiSfed 
with  extreme  regret  on  their  former  liberty,  and  hoped  ■ 

for  9 more  equal  and  mild  adminillration,  when  the  ' 

blood  of  their  native  princes  Ihould  be  mingled  with  that 
of  their  new  fovereigns  '.  ’ I 

But  the  policy  and  prudence  of  Henry,  which,  if  inufion  by  j 

time  had  been  allowed  for  thefe  virtues  to  produce  their  i 

full  elFedf,  would  have  fecured  him  pofleffion  of  the 
crown,  ran  great  hazard  of  being  fruftrated  by  the  fud- 
den  appearance  of  Robert,  who  returned  to  Normandy 
about  a month  after  the  death  of  his  brother  William. 

He  took  pofleflion,  without  oppofition,  of  that  dutchy  ; 
and  immediately  made  preparations  for  recovering  Eng- 
land, of  which,  during  his  abfence,  he  had,  by  Henry’s 
intrigues,  been  fo  unjuftly  defrauded.  The  great  fame 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Eaft,  forwarded  his  preten- 
fions  ; and  the  Norman  barons,  fenfible  of  the  confc- 

Eadrner,  p.  57. 

1 M.  Paris,  p.  40. 
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P-  qucnces,  cxprefl'cd  the  fame  difcontent  at  the  reparation 

r of  the  dutchy  and  kingdom,  which  had  appeared  on  the 

. acceflion  of  William.  Robert  de  Belefme,  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury  and  Arundel,  William  de  la  Warrenne,  earl  of  Sur- 
rey, Arnulf  de  Montgomer)',  Walter  Giffard,  Robert  de 
Pontefra£l,  Robert  de  Mallet,  Yvo  de  Grentmefnil,  and 
many  others,  of  the  principal  nobility  ",  invited  Robert 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  England,  and  promifed,  on  his 
landing,  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces.  Even  the  fea- 
mcn  were  affedled  with  the  general  popularity  of  his 
name,  and  they  carried  over  to  him  the  greater  part  of  a 
fleer,  which  had  been  equipped  to  oppofe  his  paflage. 
Henry,  in  this  extremity,  began  to  be  apprchenfive  for  his 
life,  as  well  as  for  his  crown  ; and  had  recourfe  to  the 
fuperftition  of  the  people,  in  order  to  oppofe  their  fenti- 
ment  of  juftice.  He  paid  diligent  court  to  Anfelm,  whofe 
fanitity  and  wifdom  he  pretended  to  revere.  Heconfulted 
him  in  all  difficult  emergencies  ; feemed  to  be  governed 
by  him  in  every  meafure  ; promifed  a ftrift  regard  to  ef- 
clcfiaftical  privileges;  profeffed  a great  attachment  to 
Rome,  and  a refolution  of  perfevering  in  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  to  the  will  of  the 
fovereign  pontiff.  By  thefe  careffes  and  declarations,  he 
entirely  gained  the  confidence  of  the  primate,  whofe  in- 
fluence over  the  people,  and  authority  with  the  barons, 
were  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  him  in  his  prefent  fitua- 
tion.  Anfelm  fcrupled  not  to  affure  the  nobles  of  the 
king’s  fincerity  in  thofe  profeffions  which  he  made,  of 
avoiding  the  tyrannical  and  oppreflive  government  of  his 
father  and  brother  : He  even  rode  through  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  recommended  to  the  foldiers  the  defence  of  their 
prince,  reprefented  the  duty  of  keeping  their  oaths  of  al- 
legiance, and  prognofticated  to  them  the  greateft  happi- 


• Ollier,  Viul.  p.  ygj. 
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rtefs  from  the  government  of  fo  wife  and  juft  a fovereign.  CHAP. 

By  this  expedient,  joined  to  the  influence  of  the  earls  of  > j 

Warwic  and  Mellent,  of  Roger  Bigod,  Richard  de  Red-  >‘oi* 
vers,  and  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  powerful  barons,  who  ftill 
adhered  to  the  prefent  government,  the  army  was  retained 
in  the  king’s  interefts,  and  marched,  with  fecming  union 
and  firmnefs,  to  oppofe  Robert,  who  had  landed  with  his 
forces  at  Portfmouth, 

The  two  armies  lay  in  fight  of  each  other  for  fome  , 

^ ^ ® AccoiOniOtf 

days  without  coming  to  aiftion  ; and  both  princes,  being  datioo  with 
apprehenfive  of  the  event,  which  would  probably  be  de- 
cifive,  hearkened  the  more  willingly  to  the  counfels  of 
Anfelm  and  the  other  great  men,  who  mediated  an  ac- 
commodation between  them.  After  employing  fome  ne- 
gociation,  it  was  agreed,  that  Robert  Ihould  refign  his 
pretenfions  to  England,  and  receive  in  lieu  of  them  an 
annual  penfion  of  3000  marks ; that  if  either  of  the 
princes  died  without  ilfue,  the  other  fhould  fucceed  to  his 
dominions  ; that  the  adherents  of  each  fhould  be  par- 
doned, and  reftored  to  all  their  poftefllons  either  in  Nor- 
mandy or  England  ; and  that  neither  Robert  nor  Henry 
fhould  thenceforth  encourage,  receive,  or  protect  the  ene- 
mies of  the  other ", 

This  treaty,  though  calculated  fo  much  for  Henry’s 
advantage,  he  was  the  firft  to  violate.  He  reftored  indeed 
the  eftates  of  all  Robert’s  adherents ; but  was  fecretly 
determined,  that  noblemen  fo  powerful  and  fo  ill  affected, 
who  had  both  inclination  and  ability  to  difturb  his  go- 
vernment, fhould  not  long  remain  unmolefted  in  their 
prefent  opulence  and  grandeur.  He  began  with  the  earl 
of  Shrewfbury,  who  was  watched  for  fome  time  by  fpies, 
and  then  indicted  on  a charge,  confifting  of  forty-five 
articles.  This  turbulent  nobleman,  knowing  his  own 

n Chron,  Su.  p.  209.  W.  IVfalmef.  p«  156. 
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^ vi^  prejudices  of  his  judges,  and  the 

•i  — - ■ power  of  his  profecutor,  had  recourfe  to  arms  for  defence  : 
iio».  But  being  foon  fupprefled  by  the  aflivity  and  addrefs  of 
Henry,  he  was  banifhed  the  kingdom,  and  his  great  eftate 
was  conhfcated.  His  ruin  involved  that  of  his  two  bro- 
thers, Arnulf  de  Montgomery,  and  Roger  earlof  Lancaf- 
ter.  Soon  after  followed  the  profecution  and  condemna- 
tion of  Robert  de  Pontefradl  and  Robert  de  Mallet,  who 
had  diilinguiOied  themfelves  among  Robert’s  adherents, 
iioj.  William  de  Warenne  was  the  next  vidlim  ; Even  Wil- 
liam earl  of  Cornwal,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Mortaigne,  the 
king’s  uncle,  having  given  matter  of  fufpicion  againft 
him,  loft  all  the  vaft  acquifitions  of  his  family  in  Eng- 
land. Though  the  ufual  violence  and  tyranny  of  the 
Norman  barons  afforded  a plaufible  pretence  for  thofe 
profecutions,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  fentences, 
pronounced  agninft  thefe  noblemen,  was  wholly  iniqui- 
tous ; men  eafily  faw,  or  conjeflured,  that  the  chief  part 
of  their  guilt  was  not  the  injuftice  or  illegality  of  their 
condu(ft.  Robert,  enraged  at  the  fate  of  his  friends,  im- 
prudently ventured  to  come  into  England  ; and  he  remon- 
ftrated  with  his  brother,  in  fevere  terms,  againft  this 
breach  of  treaty  : But  met  with  fo  bad  a reception,  that 
he  began  to  apprehend  danger  to  his  own  liberty,  and 
was  glad  to  purchafe  an  cfcape,  by  refigning  his  pen- 
fion. 

The  indiferetion  of  Robert  foon  expofed  him  to  more 
fatal  injuries.  This  prince,  whofe  bravery  and  candor 
procured  him  refpedl,  while  at  a diftance,  had  no  fooner 
attained  the  polieffion  of  power,  and  enjoyment  of  peace, 
than  all  the  vigour  of  his  mind  relaxed  ; and  he  fell  into 
contempt  among  thofe  who  approached  hisperfon,  or  were 
fubje<Sed  to  his  authority.  Alternately  abandoned  to  dif- 
Iblute  pleafures  and  to  womanilh  fuperftition,  he  was  fo 
remifs,  both  in  the  care  of  his  treafure,  and  the  exercife  of 
his  government,  that  his  fervants  pillaged  his  money  with 
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impunifyj  ftole  from  him  hts  very  clothes,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  pradtife  every  facies  of  extortion  on  his  de- 
fencelefs  fubjefls.  The  barons,  whom  a fevert  admini- 
ftration  aione  could  have  reftrained,  gave  reins  to  their 
unbounded  rapine  upon  their  vaflals,  and  inveterate  ani- 
mofhieS  againft  each  other;  and  all  Normandy,  during 
the  reign  of  this  benign  prince,  was  become  a fcene  of 
violence  and  depredation.  The  Normans  at  laft,  obferv- 
ing  the  regular  government  which  Henry,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  ufurped  title,  had  been  able  to  eftablifli  in  Eng- 
land, applied  to  him,  that  he  might  ufc  his  authority  for 
<he  fupprclEon  of  tliefe  diforders ; and  they  thereby  af- 
forded him  a pretence  for  interpofing  in  the  affairs  of 
Normandyi  Inftead  of  employing  his  mediation  to  ren- 
der his  brother’s  government  refpe£table,  or  to  redrefs  the 
grievances  of  the  Normans  j he  was  only  attentive  to  fup- 
port  his  own  partizans,  ahd  to  increafe  their  number  by 
every  art  of  bribery,  intrigue,  and  infinuation.  Having 
found,  in  a vilit  which  he  made  to  that  dutchy,  that 
the  riobility  were  more  difpofed  to  pay  fubmiflion  to  him 
than  to  their  legal  fovereign,  he  collefted,  by  arbitrary 
extortions  on  England,  a great  army  and  treafure,  and 
returned  next  year  to  Normandy,  in  a fituation  to  obtain, 
either  by  violence  or  corruption,  the  dominion  of  that 
province.  He  took  Bayeux  by  ftorm  after  an  obftinate 
fiege  : He  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Caen  by  the  voluntary 
fubmidion  of  the  inhabitants : But  being  repulfed  at  Fa- 
laife,  and  obliged,  by  the  winter  fcafon,  to  raife  the 
fiege,  he  returned  into  England ; after  giving  affurances 
to  his  adherents,  that  he  would  perfevere  in  fupporting 
and  proteding  them. 

Next  year  he  opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of 
Tenchebray  ; and  it  became  evident,  from  his  prepara- 
tions and  progrefs,  that  he  intended  to  ufurp  the  entire 
Y ^ poflelfion 
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CHAP,  pofleffion  of  Normandy.  Robert  was  at  laft  rouzed  from 
. ' f his  lethargy;  and  being  fupported  by  the  earl  of  Mor- 

1106.  taigne  and  Robert de  Bellefme,  the  King’s  inveterate  ene- 
mies, he  raifed  a confiderable  army,  and  approached  his 
brother’s  camp,  with  a view  of  finilhing,  in  one  decifive 
battle,  the  quarrel  between  them.  He  was  now  entered 
on  that  feene  of  action,  in  which  alone  he  was  qualified 
' to  excel ; and  he  fo  animated  his  troops  by  his  example, 

that  they  threw  the  Englifh  into  diforder,  and  had 
nearly  obtained  the  viftory  ° ; when  the  flight  of  Bel- 
lefme fpread  a panic  among  the  Normans,  and  occafioned 
their  total  defeat.  Henry,  befides  doing  great  execution 
on  the  enemy,  made  near  ten  thoufand  prifoners  j among 
whom  was  duke  Robert  himfelf,  and  all  the  moft  confi- 
derable barons  who  adhered  to  his  interefls  This  vic- 
tory was  followed  by  the  final  redudion  of  Normandy: 
Reiien  immediately  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror : Falaife, 
after  fome  negotiation,  opened  its  gates ; and  by  this  ac- 
quifition,  befides  rendering  himfelf  mailer  of  an  important 
fortrefs,  he  got  into  his  hands  prince  William,  the  only 
fon  of  Robert ; He  aflembled  the  ilates  of  Normandy ; 
and  having  received  the  homage  of  all  the  valTals  of  the 
dutchy,  having  fettled  the  government,  revoked  his  bro- 
ther’s donations,  and  difmantled  the  cailles,  lately  built, 
he  returned  into  England,  and  carried  along  with  him  the 
duke  as  prifoner.  That  unfortunate  prince  was  detained 
in  cuilody  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was 
no  Icfs  than  twenty-eight  years,  and  he  died  in  the  caflle 
of  Cardiff  in  Glamorganfhire  ; happy  if,  without  lofing 
his  liberty,  he  could  have  relinquifhed  that  power,  which 
he  was  not  qualified  either  to  hold  or  exercife.  Prince 
William  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen, 
who  had  married  Robert’s  natural  daughter,  and  who 

4 Hunt.  p.  379.  M.  Paris,  p.  43.  Brompton,  p.  Tooa. 
f Sadmeri  p 90.  Chren.  Sax.  p.  214.  Order*  Viial.  p.  Six. 
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being  a man  of  probity  and  honour,  beyond  what  was  ^ 
ufuai  in  thofe  ages,  executed  the  truft  with  great  affec-  , 

tion  and  fidelity.  Edgar  Atheling,  who  had  followed  iio6- 
Robert  in  the  expedition  to  Jerufalem,  and  who  had  lived 
with  him  ever  fince  in  Normandy,  was  another  illuftrious 
prifoner,  taken  in  the  battle  of  Tenchebray  1.  Henry 
gave  him  his  liberty,  and  fettled  a fmall  penCon  on  him, 
with  which  he  retired  ; and  he  lived  to  a good  old  age  in 
England,  totally  negledled  and  forgotten.  This  prince 
was  diftinguiflied  by  perfonal  bravery  : But  nothing  can 
be  a ftronger  proof  of  his  mean  talents  in  every  other  re- 
fpedf,  than  that,  notwithftanding  he  poflefled  the  affec 
tions  of  the  Englifh,  and  enjoyed  the  only  legal  title  to 
the  throne,  he  was  allowed,  during  the  reigns  of  fo  many 
violent  and  jealous  ufurpers,  to  live  unmolefted,  and  go 
to  his  grave  in  peace. 


A little  after  Henry  had  completed  the  conqueff  of  1107. 
Normandy,  and  fettled  the  government  of  that  province,  ^0^0?  the 
he  finifhed  a controverfy,  whch  had  been  long  depending  suirreiwitK 
between  him  and  the  pope,  with  regard  to  the  inveftitures  primate, 
in  ecclefiaftical  benefices ; and  though  he  was  here  obliged 
to  relinquifh  fome  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown, 
he  extricated  himfelf  from  the  difficulty  on  eafier  terms 
than  moff  princes,  who,  in  that  age,  were  fo  unhappy  as 
to  be  engaged  in  difputes  with  the  apoftolic  fee.  The 
king’s  fituation,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  obliged 
him  to  pay  great  court  to  Anfelm ; The  advantages 
which  he  had  reaped  from  the  zealous  friendlhip.  of  that 
prelate,  had  made  him  fenfible  how  prone  the  minds  of 
his  people  were  to  fuperffition,  and  what  an  afeendant 
the  ecclefiaffics  had  been  able  to  afiTume  over  them.  He 
had  feen,  on  the  acceffion  of  his  brother  Rufus,  that, 
though  the  rights  of  primogeniture  were  then  violated. 


S Cbrun.Sax.  p.  114,  Ann.  WavcrI.  p.  144. 
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P.  the  inclinations  of  almoft  all  the  barons  thwarted, 
4 yet  the  authority  of  Lanfranc,  the  primate,  had  pre- 

1107.  vailed  over  all  other  confiderations  : His  own  cafe,  which 
was  flill  more  unfavourable,  afforded  an  inifance  in 
which  the  clergy  had  more  evidently  fhewn  their  influ- 
ence and  authority.  Thefe  recent  examples,  while  they 
made  him  cautious  not  to  offend  that  powerful  body, 
convinced  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  extremely 
his  intereft  to  retain  the  former  prerogative  of  the  crown 
in  filling  offices  of  fuch  vaft  importance,  and  to  check 
the  ecclefiaftics  in  that  independence  to  which  they  vifibly 
\ afpired.  The  choice  which  his  brother,  in  a fit  of 

penitence,  had  made  of  Anfelm,  was  fo  far  unfortunate 
to  the  king’s  pretenfions,  that  this  prelate  was  celebrated 
for  his  piety  and  zeal,  and  aufterity  of  manners;  and 
though  his  monkifh  devotion  and  narrow  principles  pro- 
gnofticated  no  great  knowledge  of  the  world  or  depth  of 
policy,  he  was,  on  that  very  account,  a more  dangerous 
infirument  in  the  hands  of  politicians,  and  retained  a 
greater  afcendant  over  the  bigoted  populace.  The  pru- 
dence and  temper  of  the  king  appear  in  nothing  more 
confpicuous  than  in  the  management  of  this  delicate 
affair ; where  he  was  always  fenfible  that  it  had  become 
neceflary  for  him  to  rifque  his  whole  crown,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  moft  invaluable  jewel  of  it 

Anselm  had  no  fooner  returned  from  banifhmcnt, 
than  his  refufal  to  do  homage  to  the  king  railed  a difpute, 
which  Henry  evaded  at  that  critical  jundure,  by  pro- 
mifing  to  fend  a meffenger,  in  order  to  compound  the 
matter  with  Pafcal  II.  who  then  filled  the  papal  throne. 
The  niefl'engcr,  as  was  probably  forefcen,  returned  with 
an  ahfolute  refufal  of  the  king’s  demands^;  and  that 
fortified  by  many  reafons,  which  were  well  qualified 
operate  on  the  underftandings  of  men  in  thofe 

t Eadmcr,  p.  ^6.  S W.  MaJai.  p.  izp. 
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Pafcal  quoted  the  fcriptures,  to  prove  that  Chrift  was  the  C H a P. 
■door  I and  he  thence  inferred,  that  all  ecclefiaftics  muft  ^ 

enter  into  the  church  through  Chrift  alone,  not  through  tioj, 
the  civil  magiftrate,  or  any  profane  laymen  *■.  “ It  is 

“ monftrous,”  added  the  pontiff,  “ that  a fon  fhould 
**  pretend  to  beget  his  father,  or  a man  to  create  his 
s<  God  : Priefts  are  called  Gods  in  fcripture,  as  being 
the  vicars  of  God  : And  will  you,  by  your  abominable 
“ pretendons  to  grant  them  their  inveftiture,  alTume  the 
right  of  creating  them®  ?” 

But  how  convincing  foever  thefe  arguments,  they 
could  not  perfuade  Henry  to  refign  fo  important  a pre- 
rogative ; and,  perhaps,  as  he  was  poflefled  of  great 
refledtion  and  learning,  he  thought,  that  the  abfurdity  of 
a man’s  creating  his  God,  even  allowing  priefts  to  be 
gods,  was  not  urged  with  the  beft  grace  by  the  Roman 
pontiff.  But  as  he  defired  ftill  to  avoid,  at  leaft  to  delay, 
the  coming  to  any  dangerous  extremity  with  the  church, 
he  perfuaded  Anfelm,  that  he  fhould  be  able,  by  farther 
negotiation,  to  attain  fome  compofition  with  Pafeal ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  he  difpatched  three  bifhops  to 
Rome,  while  Anfelm  fent  two  meflengers  of  his  own,  to 
be  more  fully  affured  of  the  pope’s  intentions  % Pafeal 
wrote  back  letters,  equally  pofitive  and  arrogant,  both  to 
the  king  and  primate;  urging  to  the  former,  that,  by 
affuming  the  right  of  inveftitures,  he  committed  a kind 
of  fpiritual  adultery  with  the  church,  who  was  the  fpoufe 
of  Chrift,  and  who  muft  not  admit  of  fuch  a commerce 
with  any  other  perfon " ; and  infifting  with  the  latter, 

f EadmCfi  p.  6o«  Tbit  topic  U further  enforced  in  p.  73,  74*  Spe  alfo 
W.  Malm.  p.  i<3. 

’ Eedmer,  p.  61.  I much  fufpe£V,  that  tkii  test  of  fpripture  it  1 forgery 
of  bit  bolinefn  For  I have  not  been  able  to  find  ii«  Yet  it  pafled  current 
in  tbofetgesy  and  wat  often  quoted  by  theclerg7  at  the  foundation  ol  their 
power.  See  Spift.  St.  Thom.  p.  169, 

< Eadmer,  p.  fiz.  W.  Malm.  p.  225.  Eadmer^  p.  63. 
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P.  that  the  pretenfion  of  kings  to  confer  benefices  was  the 
fource  of  all  fimony  ; a topic  which  had  but  too  much 
foundation  in  thofe  ages  *. 

Henry  had  now  no  other  expedient  than  to  fupprefs 
the  letter  addrefled  to  himfelf,  and  to  perfuade  the  three 
bifliops  to  prevaricate,  and  afl’ert,  upon  their  epifcopal 
faith,  that  Pafcal  had  afl'ured  them  in  private  of  his  good 
itiicntions  towards  Henry,  and  of  his  refolution  not  to 
relent  any  future  exertion  of  his  prerogative  in  granting 
inveftitures ; though  he  himfelf  fcrupled  to  give  this 
afl'urance  under  his  hand,  left  other  princes  fhould  copy 
the  example,  and  affiime  a like  privilege*.  Anfelm’s 
two  mell'cngcrs,  who  were  monks,  affirmed  to  him,  that 
it  was  impoffiblc  this  ftory  could  have  any  foundation ; 
But  their  word  was  not  deemed  equal  to  that  of  three 
bifhops  ; and  the  king,  as  if  he  had  finally  gained  his 
caufe,  proceeded  to  fill  the  fees  of  Hereford  and  Salif- 
burv,  and  to  inveft  the  new  bilhops  in  the  ufual  manner 
But  Anfelm,  who,  as  he  had  good  reafon,  gave  no  credit 
to  the  afieveration  of  the  king’s  meflengers,  refufed  not 
only  to  confccrate  them,  but  even  to  communicate  with 
them ; and  the  bilhops  themfelves,  finding  how  odious 
they  were  become,  returned  to  Henry  the  enfigns  of  their 
dignity.  The  quarrel  every  day  encreafed  between  the 
king  and  the  primate;  The  former,  notwithftanding  the 
prudence  and  moderation  of  his  temper,  threw  out  me- 
naces againft  fuch  as  fhould  pretend  to  oppofe  him  in 
exerting  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  his  crown  : And 
Anfelm,  fenfible  of  his  own  dangerous  fituation,  defired 
leave  to  make  a journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  lay  the  cafe 
before  the  fovereign  pontiff.  Henry,  well  pleafed  to  rid 
himfelf,  without  violence,  of  fo  inflexible  an  antagonift, 

V E*dmer,  p.  6.^.  66.  > Eadmer,  p 65.  W.  Maltn.  p.  zij* 

7 Eadmcr,  p.  66.  W.  Malm.  pi  225.  Hovedcn,p, 469.  Sim.  Duneltn* 
p.  22S.  • 
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readily  granted  him  pcrmillion.  The  prelate  was  attended  C r^A  P.  , 

to  the  fliore  by  infinite  multitudes,  not  only  monks  and  ■ — _ f 

clergymen,  but  people  of  all  ranks,  who  fcrupled  not 

in  this  manner  to  declare  for  their  primate  againft  their  | 

fovereign,  and  who  regarded  his  departure  as  the  final 

abolition  of  religion  and  true  piety  in  the  kingdom*. 

The  king,  however,  feized  all  the  revenues  of  his  fee  j 
and  fent  William  de  Warelwaft  to  negotiate  with  Pafeal, 
and  to  find  fome  means  of  accommodation  in  this  delicate 
affair, 

The  Englifh  minifter  told  Pafeal,  that  his  mafler  j 

would  rather  lofe  his  crown,  than  part  with  the  right  of 
granting  inveftitures.  “ And  I,”  replied  Pafeal,  “ would 
“ rather  lofe  my  head  than  allow  him  to  retain  it 
Henry  fecretly  prohibited  Anfelm  from  returning,  unlefs 
he  refolved  to  conform  himfelf  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of 
the  kingdom  ; and  the  primate  took  up  his  refidence  at 
Lyons,  in  expeiftation  that  the  king  would  at  laft  be 
obliged  to  yield  the  point,  which  was  the  prefent  objedl 
of  controverfy  between  them.  Soon  after,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  monaftery  at  Bee  in  Normandy  ; 
and  Henry,  befides  reftoring  to  him  the  revenues  of  his 
fee,  treated  him  with  the  greateft  refpedl,  and  held  feveral 
conferences  with  him,  in  order  to  foften  his  oppofition, 
and  bend  him  to  fubmiffion  The  people  of  England, 
who  thought  all  differences  now  accommodated,  were 
inclined  to  blame  their  primate  for  abfenting  himfelf  fo 
long  from  his  charge  ; and  he  daily  received  letters  from 
his  partizans,  reprefenting  the  neceffity  of  his  fpeedy 
return.  The  total  extindtion,  they  told  him,  of  religion 
and  Chriftianity  was  likely  to  enfuc  from  the  want  of  his 
fatherly  care : The  moft  fhocking  cuftoms  prevail  in 
England : And  the  dread  of  his  feverity  being  now 

Eadmer,  p.  71,  a Eadmer,  p.  73,  W.  Malm.  p.226« 

XI*  Parity  P*4o*  b HoTeden>  p*  471* 
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CHAP,  removed,  fodomy,  and  the  pradlice  of  wearing  long  hair, 

^ f gain  ground  among  all  ranks  of  men,  and  thefe  enor. 

1107.  mities  openly  appear  every  where,  without  fcnfe  of  ihaine 
or  fear  of  punifhment 

The  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  commonly  been 
much  admired ; and  men,  judging  by  fuccefs,  have 
beftowed  the  higheft  eulogies  on  that  prudence  by  which 
a power,  from  fuch  llender  beginnings,  could  advance, 
without  force  of  arms,  to  eftablifh  an  univerfal,  and 
almoil  abfolute  monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  wifdom 
of  fo  long  a fuccelTion  of  men  who  filled  the  papal 
throne,  and  who  were  of  fuch  different  ages,  tempers, 
and  interefts,  is  not  intelligible,  and  could  never  have 
place  in  nature.  The  inilrument,  indeed,  with  which 
they  wrought,  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the 
people,  is  fo  grofs  an  engine,  of  fuch  univerfal  preva- 
lence, and  fo  little  liable  to  accident  or  diforder,  that  it 
may  be  fuccefsful  even  in  the  moft  unfkilful  hands ; and 
fcarce  any  indiferetion  can  fruftrate  its  operations. 
While  the  court  of  Rome  was  openly  abandoned  to  the 
moft  flagrant  diforders,  even  while  it  was  torn  with 
fchifms  and  factions,  the  power  of  the  church  daily 
made  a fenfible  progrefs  in  Europe ; and  the  temerity  of 
Gregory,  and  caution  of  Pafeal,  were  equally  fortunate 
in  promoting  it.  The  clergy,  feeling  the  neceffity  which 
they  lay  under  of  being  protefted  againft  the  violence  of 
princes,  or  rigour  of  the  laws,  were  well  pleafed  to 
adhere  to  a foreign  head,  who,  being  removed  from  the 
fear  of  the  civil  authority,  could  freely  employ  the  power 
of  the  whole  church  in  defending  her  ancient  or  ufurped 
properties  and  privileges,  when  invaded  in  any  particular 
country : The  monks,  defirous  of  an  independence  on 
their  diocefans,  profefled  a ftill  more  devoted  attachment 
to  the  triple  crown  ; and  the  ftupid  people  pofleffed  no 
fcience  or  reafon,  which  they  could  oppofe  to  the  moft 
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exorbitant  pretcnfions.  Nonfenfe  pafled  for  demonftra-  c 
tion  : The  moft  criminal  means  were  fanftified  by  the 

piety  of  the  end:  Treaties  were  not  fuppofed  to  be 
binding,  where  the  intereds  of  God  were  concerned : 
The  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  ftates  had  no  authority 
againft  a divine  right : Impudent  forgeries  were  received 
as  authentic  monuments  of  antiquity ; And  the  cham-> 
pions  of  holy  church,  if  fuccefsful,  were  celebrated  as 
heroes  ; if  unfortunate,  were  worlhipped  as  martyrs ; and 
all  events  thus  turned  out  equally  to  the  advantage  of 
clerical  ufurpations.  Pafcal  himfelf,  the  reigning  pope, 
was,  in  the  courfe  of  this  very  controverfy  concerning 
inveftitures,  involved  in  circumdances,  and  necellitated 
to  follow  a conduft,  which  would  have  drawn  difgrace 
and  ruin  on  any  temporal  prince  that  bad  been  fo  unfor- 
tunate as  to  fall  into  a like  fituation.  His  perfon  was 
feized  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  he  was  obliged,  by 
a formal  treaty,  to  refign  to  that  monarch  the  right  of 
granting  inveftitures,  for  which  they  had  fo  long  contend- 
ed In  order  to  add  greater  folemnity  to  this  agreement, 
the  emperor  and  pope  communicated  together  on  the  fame 
hofte ; one  half  of  which  was  given  to  the  prince,  the 
■ other  taken  by  the  pontiff : The  moft  tremendous  impre- 
cations were  publicly  denounced  on  either  of  them  who 
Ihould  violate  the  treaty : Yet  no  fooner  did  Pafeal  re- 
cover his  liberty,  than  he  revoked  all  his  conceiHons,  and 
pronounced  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  the 
emperor,  who,  in  the  end,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
terms  required  of  him,  and  to  yield  up  all  his  pretenfions, 
which  he  never  could  refume 

The  king  of  England  had  very  nearly  fallen  into  the 
fame  dangerous  fituation : Pafcal  had  already  excommu- 
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CHAP,  nicated  the  earl  of  Mellent,  and  the  other  minifters  of 

VI. 

' . Henry,  who  were  inftrumental  in  fupporting  his  preten-. 

>107.  fions^:  He  daily  menaced  the  king  himfelf  with  a like 
fentcnce  ; and  he  fufpendcd  the  blow  only  to  give  him 
lelfure  to  prevent  it  by  a timely  fubmiffion.  The  malcon- 
tents waited  impatiently  for  the  opportunity  of  difturb- 
ing  his  government  by  confpiracies  and  infurredlions  * : 
The  king’s  bell  friends  were  anxious  at  the  proijscfb  of 
an  incident,  which  would  fct  their  religious  and  civil 
duties  at  variance ; And  the  countefs  of  Blois,  his  lifter, 
a princefs  of  piety,  who  had  great  influence  over  him, 
was  affrightened  with  the  danger  of  her  brother’s  eternal 
damnation  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  feemed  deter- 
mined to  run  all  hazards,  rather  than  refign  a prerogative 
of  fuch  importance,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  all  his 
prcdeccfl'ors  ; and  it  feemed  probable,  from  his  great  pru- 
dence and  abilities,  that  he  might  be  able  to  fuftain  his 
rights,  and  finally  prevail  in  the  conteft.  While  Pafca! 
and  Henry  thus  flood  mutually  in  awe  of  each  other,  it 
was  the  more  cafy  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
between  them,  and  to  find  a medium,  in  which  they 
might  agree. 

Cnmoro-  Before  bilhops  took  pofleflion  of  their  dignities,  they 

inife  with  /i  1 /•  1 ° ^ 

had  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  pals  through  two  cere-» 
monies  : They  received  from  the  hands  of  the  fovereign 
a ring  and  crofier,  as  fymbols  of  their  office ; and  this 
was  called  their  invejliture  : They  alfo  made  thofe  fub- 
miffions  to  the  prince,  which  were  required  of  vafTals  by 
the  rites  of  the  feudal  law,  and  which  received  the  name 
of  homage.  And  as  the  king  might  refufc,  both  to  grant 
the  invejiiture  and  to  receive  the  homage,  though  the 
chapter  had,  by  fome  canons  of  the  middle  age,  been 
endowed  with  the  right  of  eleiSiion,  the  fovereign  had 

f E»dmer,  f.  79.  * Ibid.  p.  80.  ^ Ibid.  p.  79. 
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in  reality  the  foie  power  of  appointing  prelates.  Urban  II.  C H a p, 
had  equally  deprived  laymen  of  the  rights  of  granting  ■ _ ' j , 

inveftiture  and  of  receiving  homage*:  The  emperors  iir;. 
never  were  able,  by  all  their  wars  and  negotiations,  to 
make  any  diftin£Hon  be  admitted  between  them : The 
interpofition  of  profane  laymen,  in  any  particular,  was 
Hill  reprefented  as  impious  and  abominable : And  the 
church  openly  afpired  to  a total  independence  on  the  I 

ftate.  But  Henry  had  put  England,  as  well  as  Nor-  * 

mandy,  in  fuch  a fituation  as  gave  greater  weight  to  his 
negotiations ; and  Pafcal  was,  for  the  prefent,  fatisfled  with 
his  refigning  the  right  of  granting  inveftitures,  by  which  < 

the  fpiritual  dignity  was  fuppofed  to  be  conferred ; and 
he  allowed  the  bifhops  to  do  homage  for  their  temporal 
properties  and  privileges  *‘.  The  pontiff  was  well  pleafed 
to  have  made  this  acquifition,  which,  he  hoped,  would 
in  time  involve  the  whole  : And  the  king,  anxious  to  pro- 
cure an  efcape  from  a very  dangerous  fituation,  was  con- 
tent to  retain  fome,  though  a more  precarious  authority, 
in  the  eledlion  of  prelates. 

After  the  principal  controverfy  was  accommodated, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  adjuft  the  other  differences.  The 
pope  allowed  Anfelm  to  communicate  with  the  prelates 
who  had  already  received  inveftitures  from  the  crown ; 
and  he  only  required  of  them  fome  fubmiffions  for  their 
pad  mifcondudl  ’.  He  alfo  granted  Anfelm  a plenary 
power  of  remedying  every  other  diforder,  which,  he  faid, 
mightarifefrom  thebarbaroufnefs  of  tlie  country  Such 
was  the  idea  which  the  popes  then  entertained  of  the 
Englifh ; and  nothing  can  be  a ftronger  proof  of  the  mi- 
ferable  ignorance  in  which  that  people  were  then  plunged, 
than  that  a man,  who  fat  on  the  papal  throne,  and  who 
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® fubfifted  by  abfurdities  and  nonfenfe,  fhould  think  him-* 

s - - felf  intitled  to  treat  them  as  barbarians. 

1107.  Durikg  the  courfe  of  thefe  controverfies,  a fynod  was 
held  at  Weftminfter,  where  the  king,  intent  only  on  the 
main  difpute,  allowed  fome  canons  of  lefs  importance  to 
he  enacted,  which  tended  to  promote  the  ufurpations  of 
the  clergy.  The  celibacy  of  priefts  was  enjoined ; a 
point  which  it  was  ftill  found  very  difficult  to  carry  into 
execution  : And  even  laymen  were  not  allowed  to  marry 
within  the  feventh  degree  of  affinity  ".  By  this  contri- 
vance the  pope  augmented  the  profits  which  he  reaped 
from  granting  difpenfations  ; and  likewife  thofe  from  di- 
vorces. For  as  the  art  of  writing  was  then  rare,  and 
parilh  regifters  were  not  regularly  kept,  it  was  not  eafy 
to  afeertain  the  degrees  of  affinity  even  among  people  of 
rank  ; and  any  man,  who  had  money  fufficient  to  pay  for 
it,  might  obtain  a divorce,  on  pretence  that  his  wife  was 
more  nearly  related  to  him  than  was  permitted  by  the 
canons.  'I'hc  fynod  alfo  palled  a vote,  prohibiting  the 
laity  from  wearing  long  hair  °.  The  averfion  of  the 
clergy  to  this  mode  was  not  confined  to  England.  When 
the  king  went  to  Normandy,  before  he  had  con- 
quered that  province,  the  bifhop  of  Seer.,  in  a formal 
harangue,  earneftly  exhorted  him  to  redrefs  the  manifold 
diforders  under  which  the  government  Laboured,  and  to 
oblige  the  people  to  poll  their  hair  in  a decent  form. 
Henry,  though  he  would  not  refign  his  prerogatives  to 
the  church,  willingly  parted  with  his  hair:  He  cut  it  in 
the  form  which  they  required  of  him,  and  obliged  all  the 
courtiers  to  imitate  his  example  p. 

Wifj  The  acquifition  of  Normandy  was  a great  point  of 

Henry’s  ambition  ; being  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his 
family,  and  the  only  territory,  which,  while  in  his  pof- 
feffion,  gave  him  any  weight  or  confideration  on  the  con- 
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tinent ; But  the  injuftice  of  his  ufurpatlon  was  the  fource  Chap. 
of  great  inquietude,  involved  him  in  frequent  wars,  and  . . 

obliged  him  to  impofe  on  his  Englilh  fubje£ts  thofe  many  «Joj. 
heavy  and  arbitrary  taxes,  of  which  all  the  hiftorians  of 
that  age  unanimoufly  complain  s.  His  nephew  Wil- 
liam was  but  fix  years  of  age,  when  he  committed  him 
to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen  ; and  it  is  probable,  that 
his  reafon  for  intrufting  that  important  charge  to  a man 
of  fo  unblemifiied  a character,  was  to  prevent  all  malig- 
nant fufpicions,  in  cafe  any  accident  fhould  befal  the  life 
of  the  young  prince.  He  foon  repented  of  his  choice ; mo, 
but  when  he  dcfired  to  recover  poirdfion  of  William’s 
perfon,  Helie  withdrew  his  pupil,  and  carried  him  to  the 
court  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who  gave  him  proteftion 
In  proportion  as  the  prince  grew  up  to  man’s  eftate,  he 
difeovered  virtues  becoming  his  birth  ; and  wandering 
through  different  courts  of  Europe,  he  excited  the  friendly 
compafiion  of  many  princes,  and  raifed  a general  indig- 
nation againfi  his  uncle,  who  had  fo  unjuftly  bereaved 
* him  of  his  inheritance.  Lewis  the  Grofs,  fon  of  Philip, 
was  at  this  time  king  of  France,  a brave  and  generous 
prince,  who,  having  been  obliged,  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  to  fly  into  England,  in  order  to  efcape  the 
perfecutions  of  his  ftep-mother  Bertrude,  had  been  pro- 
tefled  by  Henry,  and  had  thence  conceived  a perfonal 
friendfhip  for  him.  But  thefc  ties  were  foon  diflblved 
after  the  acceflion  of  Lewis,  who  found  his  interefts  to  be 
in  fo  many  particulars  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  Englilh 
monarch,  and  who  became  fenfible  of  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  annexation  of  Normandy  to  England.  He  joined,  ^ 
therefore,  the  counts  of  Anjou  and  Flanders  in  giving  dif- 
quiet  to  Henry’s  government ; and  this  monarch,  in  or- 
der to  defend  his  foreign  dominions,  found  himfelf  obliged 
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C H A P.  to  go  over  to  Normandy,  where  he  refided  two  yc'drs. 

^ ‘ ■ The  war  which  enfued  among  thofe  princes  was  attended 

tiio.  with  no  memorable  event,  and  produced  only  flight  (kir- 
miflies  on  the  frontiers,  agreeably  to  the  weak  condition 
of  the  fovereigns  in  that  age,  whenever  their  fubjefls 
were  not  rouzed  by  fome  great  and  urgent  occafion. 
Henry,  by  contradling  his  eldefl  fon,  William,  to  the 
daughter  of  Fulk,  detached  that  prince  from  the  alliance, 
and  obliged  the  others  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
him.  This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  His  ne- 
phew, William,  retired  to  the  court  of  Baldwin,  earl  of 
Flanders,  who  cfpoufed  his  caufe ; and  the  king  of  France, 
having  foon  after,  for  other  reafons,  joined  the  party,  a 
new  war  was  kindled  in  Normandy,  which  produced  no 
■ lit.  event  more  memorable  than  had  attended  the  former.  At 
laft  the  death  of  Baldwin,  who  was  flain  in  an  adlion  near 
Eu,  gave  fome  refpite  to  Henry,  and  enabled  him  to  carry 
on  war  with  more  advantage  againft  his  enemies. 

Lewis,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  wreft  Normandy 
from  the  king  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourfe  to  the  dan- 
gerous expedient  of  applying  to  the  fpiritual  power,  and 
of  affording  the  ecclefiaftics  a pretence  to  interpofe  in  the 
temporal  concerns  of  princes.  He  cairied  young  Wil- 
liam to  a general  council,  which  was  affembled  at  Rheims 
by  pope  Calixtus  II.  prefented  the  Norman  prince  to 
them,  complained  of  the  manifeff  ufurpation  and  injuffice 
of  Henry,  craved  the  afliffance  of  the  church  for  reinffat- 
ing  the  true  heir  in  his  dominions,  and  reprefented  the 
enormity  of  detaining  in  captivity  fo  brave  a prince  as  Ro- 
bert, one  of  the  moft  eminent  champions  of  the  crofs, 
and  who,  by  that  very  quality,  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  protedlion  of  the  holy  fee.  Henry  knew  how 
to  defend  the  rights  of  his  crown  with  vigour,  and  yet 
with  dexterity.  He  had  fent  over  the  Englifh  bilhops  to 
this  fynod  j but  at  the  fame  time  had  warned  them,  that 
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if  any  farther  claims  were  fiarted  by  the  pope  or  the  ecde-  CHAP, 
fiaftics,  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the  laws  and  cuf-  . ‘ - 

togas  of  England,  and  maintain  the  prerogatives  tranf-  itig, 
mitted  to  him  by  his  predeceflbrs.  “ Go,”  faid  he  to  them, 

“ falute  the  pope  in  my  name  ; hear  his  apoftolical  pre- 
“ cepts  ; but  take  care  to  bring  none  of  his  new  inven- 
“ tions  into  my  kingdom.”  Finding,  however,  that  it 
would  be  eafier  for  him  to  elude  than  oppofe  the  efforts  of 
Calixtus,  he  gave  his  ambafladors  orders  to  gain  the  pope 
and  his  favourites  by  liberal  prefents  and  promifes.  The 
complaints  of  the  Norman  prince  were  thenceforth  heard 
with  great  coldnefs  by  the  council  ; and  Calixtus  con* 
fefTed,  after  a conference,  which  he  had  the  fame  fummer 
with  Henry,  and  when  that  prince  probably  renewed  his 
prefents,  that,  of  all  men  whom  he  had  ever  yet  been 
acquainted  with,  he  was,  beyond  comparifon,  the  moft 
eloquent  and  pcrfuafive. 

The  warlike  meafures  of  Lewis  proved  as  inefFedhial  as 
his  intrigues.  He  had  laid  a fcheme  for  furprifing  Noyon  ; 
but  Henry,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  defign, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  fuddcniy  attacked 
the  French  at  Brenneville,  as  they  were  advancing  to- 
wards it.  A llrarp  conflict  enfued  ; where  prince  Wil- 
liam behaved  with  great  bravery,  and  the  king  himfclf 
was  in  the  moft  imminent  danger.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  head  by  Crifpin,  a gallant  Norman  officer,  who  had  , 

followed  the  fortunes  of  William  ’ ; but  being  rather  ani- 
mated than  terrified  by  the  blow,  he  immediately  beat  his 
antagonift  to  the  ground,  and  fo  encouraged  his  troops 
by  the  example,  that  they  put  the  French  to  total  rout, 
and  had  very  nearly  taken  their  king  prifoner.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  perfons  engaged  in  this  fkirmifir,  rendered  it 
the  moft  memorable  action  pf  the  war  : For,  in  other  re- 
fpcdls,  it  was  not  of  great  importance.  There  were  nine 
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horfcnicn,  who  fought  on  both  fides  ; yet  were 
. ’ . there  only  t'vo  pcrl'ons  flaln.  The  reft  were  defended  by 

>"9'  that  heavy  armour,  worn  by  the  cavalry  in  thofe  times'. 
An  accommodation  foon  after  enfued  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  ; and  the  interefts  of  young  Wil* 
liam  were  entirely  ncgledtcd  in  it. 


3c't”of  public  profperity  of  Henry  was  much  over- 

I'incc  balanced  by  a domeftic  calartiity  which  befel  him.  His 
.H1.1141,  William,  had  now  reached  his  eighteenth 

year ; and  the  king,  from  the  facility  with  which  he 
himfelf  had  ufurped  the  crown,  dreading  that  a like  re- 
volution might  fubvert  his  family,  had  taken  care  to  have 
him  recognized  fuccefibr  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom, 
and  had  carried  him  over  to  Normandy,  that  he  might 
receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  of  that  dutchy.  The 
king,  on  his  return  fet  fail  from  Barfleur,  and  was  foon 
carried  by  a fair  wind  out  of  light  of  land.  The  prince 
was  detained  by  fome  accident ; and  his  failors,  as  well 
' as  their  captain,  Thomas  Fitz-Stephens,  having  fpentthe 
interval  in  drinking,  were  fo  fluftered,  that,  being  in  a 
hurry  to  follow  the  king,  they  heedlefsly  carried  the  Ihip 
on  a rock,  where  file  immediately  foundered.  William 
was  put  into  the  long-boat,  and  had  got  clear  of  the  Ihip  j 
when  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  filler,  the  countefs 
of  Perche,  he  ordered  the  feamen  to  row  back  in  hopes  of 
faving  her;  But  the  numbers,  who  then  crowded  in, 
foon  funk  the  boat ; and  the  prince  with  all  his  retinue 
perilhed.  Above  a hundred  and  forty  young  noblemen, 
of  the  principal  families  of  England  and  Normandy,  were 
loft  on  this  occafion.  A butcher  of  Roiien  was  the  only 
perfon  on  board  who  efcaped  “ : He  clung  to  the  mall, 
and  was  taken  up  next  morning  by  filhermen.  Fitz- 

> Order.  Viul,  p.  S541  • Sin,  DuneJm,  p.  142,  Alured 

Bererl.  p.  148. 
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Stephens  alfo  took  hold  of  the  mart  ; but  being  informed  C H A P.  I 

by  the  butcher,  that  prince  William  had  pcrifhed,  he  faid,  

that  he  would  not  furvive  the  difaftcr  ; and  he  threw  him- 

felf  headlong  into  the  fea  Henry  entertained  hopes  for 

three  days,  that  his  fon  had  put  into  feme  diftant  port  of  ! 

England  : But  when  certain  intelligence  of  the  calamity 

was  brought  him,  he  fainted  away  ; and  it  was  remarked, 

that  he  never  after  was  fecn  to  fmilc,  nor  ever  recovered 

his  wonted  cheerfulnefs 

T HE  death  of  William  may  be  regarded,  in  one  refpeef, 
as  a misfortune  to  the  Englilh  ; becaufe  it  was  the  im- 
mediate fource  of  thofe  civil  wars,  which,  after  the  de- 
niife  of  the  king,  caufed  fuch  confufion  in  the  kingdom  i 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  young  prince  had  enter- 
tained a violent  averfion  to  the  natives ; and  had  been 
heard  to  threaten,  that,  when  he  Ihould  be  king,  he 
would  make  them  draw  the  plough,  and  would  turn  them 
into  hearts  of  burthen.  Thefe  prepofiellions  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  who,  though  he  was  wont,  v/hen  it 
might  ferve  his  purpofc,  to  value  hirafelf  on  his  birth,  as 
a native  of  England  fliowed,  in  the  courfe  of  his  go- 
vernment, an  extreme  prejudice  againft  that  people.  All 
hopes  of  preferment,  to  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  dig- 
nities, were  denied  them  during  this  whole  reign ; and 
any  foreigner,  however  ignorant  or  worihlefs,  was  fure 
to  have  the  preference  in  every  competition  As  the 
Englirti  had  given  no  difturbance  to  the  government  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  fifty  years,  this  inveterate  antipathy,  in 
a prince  of  fo  much  temper  as  well  as  penetration,  forms 
a prefumption,  that  the  Englirti  of  that  age  were  ftill  a 
rude  and  barbarous  people  even  compared  to  the  Normans, 
and  imprefles  us  with  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon manners. 

* Order.  Vital,  p.  868.  * Hov.dcn,  p,  47^’*  Ord-r.  V t 

p.  869.  y Cut.  Neub.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  » Ead.ncr,  p.  1 jo. 
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C H^^A.  P.  Prince  William  left  no  children  ; and  the  king  haij 

J ) not  now  any  legitimate  iflue;  except  one  daughter,  Ma- 

iiio.  tild.i,  whom,  in  1 1 jo,  he  had  betrothed,  though  only  eight 
years  of  age  “,  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  whom  he 
had  then  fcnt  over  to  be  educated  in  Germany  *.  But  as 
her  abfence  from  the  kingdom,  and  her  marriage  into  a 
foreign  family,  might  endanger  the  fucceffion,  Henry, 
who  was  now  a widower,  was  induced  to  marry,  in  hopes 
Km-’i  ft.  of  having  male  heirs  ; and  he  made  his  addrefles  to  Adelais, 
daughter  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lovaine,  and  niece  of  pope 
mi.  Calixtus,  a young  princcfs  of  an  amiable  perfon'’.  But 
Adelais  brought  him  no  children ; and  the  prince,  who 
was  moft  likely  to  difpute  the  fucceffion,  and  even  the 
immediate  poflcffion  of  the  crown,  recovered  hopes  of 
fubverting  his  rival,  who  had  fucceffivcly  feized  all  his 
patrimonial  dominions.  William,  the  fon  of  duke  Ro- 
bert, was  ftill  proteiBcd  in  the  French  court;  and  as 
Henry’s  connexions  with  the  count  of  Anjou  were  broken 
off  by  the  death  of  his  fon,  Fulk  joined  the  party  of  the 
unfortunate  prince,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  aided  him  in  raifing  difturbances-  in  Normandy. 
But  Henry  found  the  means  of  drawing  off  the  count  of 
Anjou,  by  forming  anew  with  him  a nearer  conneXion 
than  the  former,  and  one  more  material  to  the  interefts  of 
tii;.  that  count’s  family.  The  emperor,  his  fon-in-law,  dy- 
ing without  iffue,  he  beftowed  his  daughter  on  Geoffrey, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Fulk,  and  endeavoured  to  infure  her  fuc- 
ceffion, by  having  her  recognized  heir  to  all  his  domi- 
nions, and  obliging  the  barons  both  of  Normandy  and 
England  to  fwcar  fealty  to  her.  He  hoped  that  the 
choice  of  this  hufband  would  be  more  agreeable  to  all  his 
fubjeXs  than  that  of  the  emperor  ; as  fecuring  them  from 
the  danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion  of  a great  and  dif- 
tant  potentate,  who  might  bring  them  into  fubjeXion,  and 

* Chrufi.  Sar,  p.  1151  W.  Malm.  p.  i66.  Otdcri  Vital,  pi  83. 

* See  note  [MJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 

^ ChrontSax.  W*  Malm*  p.  1654 
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reduce  their  country  to  the  rank  of  a province : But  the  ^ f 

barons  were  difpleafed,  that  a ftcp  fo  material  to  national  \_-v -J  ' 

interefts  had  been  taken  without  confulting  them ' j and 
Henry  had  too  fcnfibly  experienced  the  turbulence  of  their 
difpofition,  not  to  dread  the  efFefts  of  their  refentment.  ■' 

It  feemed  probable,  that  his  nephew’s  party  might  gain 
force  from  the  encreafe  of  the  malcontents  : An  acceffion 
of  power,  which  that  prince  acquired  a little  after,  tended  1 

to  render  his  pretenfions  flill  more  dangerous.  Charles,  { 

earl  of  Flanders,  being  affaHinated  during  the  celebration  | 

of  divine  fervice,  king  Lewis  immediately  put  the  young  ! 

prince  in  pofleffion  of  that  county,  to  which  he  had  pre-  1 

tcnfions,  in  the  right  of  his  grandmother  Matilda,  wife  to  j 

the  Conqueror.  But  William  furvived  a very  little  time  ' 

this  piece  of  good  fortune,  which  feemed  to  open  the  way 
to  flill  farther  profperity.  He  was  killed  in  a fkirmifli 
with  the  handgrave  of  Alface,  his  competitor  for  Flan- 
ders ; and  his  death  put  an  end,  for  the  prefent,  to  the 
jcaloufy  and  inquietude  of  Henry. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  monarch’s  government  confifts 
in  the  profound  tranquillity  which  he  eftablifhed  and  main- 
tained throughout  all  his  dominions  during  the  gre.'ter 
part  of  his  reign.  The  mutinous  barons  were  retained  in 
fubjedlion  ; and  his  neighbours,  in  every  attempt  which 
they  made  upon  him,  found  him  fo  well  prepared,  th;  t 
they  were  difeouraged  from  continuing  or  renewing  their 
enterprises.  In  order  to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  the 
Wclfh,  he  brought  over  fomc  Flemings  in  the  year  11  ti, 
and  fettled  them  in  I'embrokefllire,  where  they  long  main- 
tained a different  language,  and  cuftoms,  and  manners, 
from  their  neighbours.  'I’hough  his  government  feems 
to  have  been  arbitrary  in  England,  it  was  judicious  and 
prudent ; and  was  as  little  opprcflive  as  the  neceflity  of  his 

e W,  Malnrj.  p.  175.  The  i*nnali  of  Wavfrly,  p,  15c,  fay,  that  the  king 
9/k.i:d  and  obtii  neU  the  Cunfeiit  of  »l)  ihe  batuns* 
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HAP.  afFairs  would  permit.  He  wanted  not  attention  to  the 
VI.  ^ 

redrefs  of  grievances  ; arid  hiftorians  mention  in  particu.. 
jiiS.  Jar  the  levying  of  purveyance,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
moderate  and  reftrain.  The  tenants  in  the  king’s  demefne 
lands  Were  at  that  time  obliged  to  fupply  gratis  the  court 
with  provirions,  and  to  furnilh  carriages  on  the  fiime  hard 
terms,  when  the  king  made  a progrefs,  as  he  did  fre- 
quently, into  any  of  the  counties.  'J'hefe  ex.adlions  were 
fo  grievous,  and  levied  in  lo  licentious  a manner,  that 
the  farmer?,  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
court,  often  defertej  their  houfes,  as  if  an  enemy  had  in- 
vaded the  country  '* ; and  flieltered  their  perfons  and  fa- 
milies in  the  wooiL,  from  the  infults  of  the  king’s  retinue. 
Henry  prohibited  thofe  enormities,  and  puniflred  the  per- 
I'oiis  guilty  of  them  by  cutting  oft'  their  hands,  legs,  or 
other  members '.  But  the  prerogative  was  perpetual ; the 
remedy  applied  by  Henry  was  temporary  ; and  the  violence 
itfelf  of  this  remedy,  fo  far  from  giving  fecurity  to  the 
people,  was  only  a proof  of  the  ferocity  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  threatened  a quick  return  of  like  abufes. 


One  great  and  di.'Hcult  obicdl  of  the  king’s  prudence 
was  the  guarding  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  protedling  the  liberties  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  pope,  in  the  year  iioi,  had  fent  Guy, 
archbi/hop  of  Vienne,  as  legate  into  Britain ; and  though 
he  was  the  firft  th.it  for  many  years  had  appeared  there  in 
that  charadler,  and  his  commifllon  gave  general  furprize 
the  king,  who  was  then  in  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  and  was  involved  in  many  difficulties,  was  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  this  encroachment  on  his  authority.  But  in 
the  year  iii6,  Anfelm,  abbot  of  St.  Sabas,  who  was 
coming  over  with  a like  Icgantine  commiffioii,  was  pro- 

d Eadmer,  p.  94,  Ch:on.  p«  2 12|  * Eadmeri  p.  94. 

f Ibid.  p. 
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hibited  from  entering  the  kingdom  5 ; and  pope  Calixtus,  ^ P.  | 

who  in  his  turn  was  then  labouring  under  many  difficul-  ■ — — i 5 

ties,  by  reafon  of  the  pretenfions  of  Gregory,  an  anti-  1, 

pope,  was  obliged  to  promife,  that  he  never  would  for  the 
future,  except  when  folicited  by  the  king  himfelf,  fend  i 

any  legate  into  England  Notwithftanding  this  engage- 
ment, the  pope,  as  foon  as  he  had  fupprefied  his  artago-  i 

nift,  granted  the  cardinal  dc  Crema  a legantine  cornmif- 
fion  over  that  kingdom  ; and  the  king,  who,  by  reafon  of 
his  nephew’s  intrigues  and  invafions,  found  himfelf  at 
that  time  in  a dangerous  fituation,  was  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  exercife  of  this  commiflion  *.  A fynod  was  called  by 
the  legate  at  London  ; where,  among  other  canons,  a vote 
pafled,  enadling  fevere  penalties  on  the  marriages  of  the 
clergy  The  cardinal,  in  a public  harangue,  declared 
it  to  be  an  unpardonable  enormity,  that  a prieft  Ihould 
dare  to  confecrate  and  touch  the  body  of  Chrift  imme- 
diately after  he  had  rifen  from  the  fide  of  a ftrumpet : For 
that  was  the  decent  appellation  which  he  gave  to  the  wives 
of  the  clergy.  But  it  happened,  that  the  very  next 
night,  the  officers  of  juftice,  breaking  into  a diforder- 
ly  houfe,  found  the  cardinal  in  bed  v/ith  a courtezan’ ; 
an  incident  which  thiew  fuch  ridicule  upon  him,  that  he 
immediately  ftole  out  of  the  kingdom  : The'  fynod  broke 
up  ; and  the  canons  againft  the  marriage  of  clergymen 
were  worfe  executed  than  ever 

Henry,  in  order  to  prevent  this  alternate  revolution 
of  conceffions  and  encroachments,  fent  William,  then 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  remonllrace  with  the  court 

f Hoveden,  p.  474*  ^ Eadmer,  p.  125,  137,  138. 

i Chron.  Sax.  p.  229.  ^ Spelm.  Cone,  vol  ii.  p.  34. 

> Hoveden,  p.  478.  M.  Paris,  p,  48.  Mjt:h.  Weft,  ad  ann.  1125.  H* 

Huntingdon,  p»  382.  Ic  is  remarkable,  that  this  Uft  writer,  wlio  was  a 
clergyman  as  well  as  the  others,  makes  an  apology  for  uAng  fuch  freedom  wuh 
the  fathers  of  the  church  j but  fays,  that  the  fa6t  was  nototiaus,  aiul  ought 
Aot  to  be  concealed,  ^ Chron.  Sax.  p.  234* 
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C H A P.  of  Rome  againfl:  thofe  abufes,  and  to  afiert  the  liberties 
» ' . of  the  Enghih  church.  It  was  a ufual  maxim  with  every 

iizS,  pope,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  prevail  in  any 
pretcnfion,  to  grant  princes  or  dates  a power  which  they 
had  .always  exercifed,  to  refume  at  a proper  juniSIure  the 
claim  which  feemed  to  be  refigned,  and  to  pretend,  that 
the  civil  magiftrate  had  pofl'eiTed  the  authority  only  from 
a fpccial  indulgence  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  After  this 
manner,  the  pope,  finding  that  the  French  nation  would 
not  admit  his  claim  of  granting  inveflitures,  had  palTcd  a 
bull,  giving  the  king  that  authority  ; and  he  now  prac- 
tifea  a like  invention  to  elude  the  complaints  of  the  king 
of  England.  He  made  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  his 
legate,  renewed  his  commi/Iion  from  time  to  time,  and 
dill  pretended,  that  the  rights,  which  that  prelate  had 
ever  exercifed  as  metropolitan,  were  entirely  derived  from 
the  indulgence  of  the*  apoflolic  fee.  The  Englifh  princes, 
and  Henry  in  particular,  who  were  glad  to  avoid  any  im- 
mediate conteil  of  fo  dangerous  a nature,  commonly  ac- 
quiefeed  by  their  filcnce  in  thefe  pretenfions  of  the  court 
of  Rome  *. 

t 

Jrji.  As  every  thing  in  England  remained  in  tranquillity, 
Henry  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a vifit  to  Norman- 
dy, to  which  he  was  invited,  as  well  by  his  alFecIion  for 
tliat  country,  as  by  his  tendernefs  for  his  daughter,  the 
emprefs  Matilda,  who  was  always  his  favourite.  Some 
time  after,  that  princefs  was  delivered  of  a fon,  who  re- 
1131.  ceived  the  name  of  Henry  ; and  the  king,  farther  to  en- 
fure  her  fucceffion,  made  all  the  nobility  of  England  and 
Normandy  renew  the  oath  of  fe.alty,  which  they  had  al- 
ready fworn  to  her  ",  'I'he  joy  of  this  event,  and  the 
fatisfaclion  which  he  reaped  from  his  daughter’s  company, 
who  bore  fucceflively  two  other  fons,  made  his  refidence 

* See  note  [Nj  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  " W.  Malm,  p,  177. 
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in  Normandy  very  agreeable  to  him"  ; and  he  feemed  de~  C iJ  a p.  j 

^ ^ 1 
termined  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  country  ; ■ - - , f 

when  an  incurfion  of  the  Welfh  obliged  him  to  think  of  >»3S-  ■ 

returning  into  England.  He  was  preparing  for  the  jour- 
ney, but  was  feized  with  a fudJen  illnefs  at  St.  Dennis  le  illofDet. 

Forment,  from  eating  too  plentifully  of  lampreys,  a food 
which  always  agreed  better  with  his  palate  than  his  con- 
ftitutionf.  He  died  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  Dcidi 
and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign  ; leaving  by  will  his 
daughter,  Matilda,  heir  of  all  his  dominions,  without 
making  any  mention  of  her  hufband  Geoffrey,  who  had 
given  him  fevcral  caufes  of  difpleafure'!. 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  moft  accomplifiied  that  has 
filled  the  Englifli  throne,  and  poflefled  all  the  great  qua- 
lities  both  of  body  and  mind,  natural  and  acquired,  which 
could  fit  him  for  the  high  ftation  to  which  he  attained. 

His  perfon  was  manly,  his  countenance  engaging,  his 
eyes  clear,  ferene,  and  penetrating.  The  affability  of  his 
addrefs  encouraged  thofe  who  might  be  overawed  by  the 
fcnfe  of  his  dignity  or  of  his  wifdom  ; and  though  he 
often  indulged  his  facetious  humour,  he  knew  how  to 
temper  it  with  difcretion,  and  ever  kept  at  a dilfance  from 
all  indecent  familiarities  with  his  courtiers.  His  fuperior 
eloquence  and  judgment  would  have  given  him  an  afcen- 
dant  even  had  he  been  born  in  a private  ftation  ; and  his 
perfonal  bravery  would  have  procured  him  refpoct,  though 
it  had  been  Id's  fupported  by  art  and  policy.  By  his  creat 
progiefs  in  literature,  he  acquired  the  name  of  Bcau-cUrc, 
ot  the  fcholar  ; But  his  application  to  thofe  fedentary 
purfuits  abated  nothing  of  the  adlivity  and  vigilance  of 
his  government;  and  though  the  learning  of  that  age  was 
better  fitted  to  corrupt  than  improve  the  underftanding, 
his  natural  good  fenfe  preferved  itfelf  untainted,  both  from 

o H.  Hunt  p.  ;i  5.  F H.  Hunt.  p.  385,  M,  Putis,  p.  co. 
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® **’  the  pedantry  and  fuperftition  which  were  then  fo  preva- 

L — j lent  among  men  of  letters.  His  temper  was  fufceptible 
*•35*  of  the  fcntiments  as  well  of  friendfhip  as  of  refentment  ’ ; 
and  his  ambition,  though  high,  might  be  deemed  mode- 
rate and  reafonable,  had  not  his  conduct  towards  his 
brother  and  nephew,  Ihowed  that  he  was  too  much  dif- 
pofed  to  facrifice  to  it  all  the  maxims  of  juflice  and 
equity.  But  the  total  incapacity  of  Robert  for  govern- 
ment afforded  his  younger  brother  a reafon  or  pretence  for 
. feizing  the  fceptre  both  of  England  and  Normandy  ; and 

when  violence  and  ufurpation  are  once  begun,  neceflity 
obliges  a prince  to  continue  in  the  fame  criminal  courfe, 
and  engages  him  in  meafures,  which  his  better  judgment 
and  founder  principles  would  otherwife  have  induced  hiin 
to  rejedt  with  warmth  and  indignation. 

King  Henry  was  much  addided  to  women ; and  hif- 
torians  mention  no  lefs  than  feven  illegitimate  fons  and 
fix  daughters  born  to  him  •.  Hunting  was  alfo  one  of 
his  favourite  amufements ; and  he  exercifed  great  rigour 
againft  thofe  who  encroached  on  the  royal  forefts,  which 
were  augmented  during  his  reign',  though  their  number 
and  extent  were  already  too  great.  To  kill  a flag  was  as 
Criminal  as  to  murder  a man : He  made  all  the  dogs  be 
mutilated,  which  were  kept  on  the  borders  of  his  forefts : 
And  he  fometimes  deprived  his  fubjedls  of  the  liberty  of 
hunting  on  their  own  lands,  or  even  cutting  their  own 
woods.  In  other  refpeds,  he  executed  juftice,  and  that 
with  rigour;  the  beft  maxim  which  a prince  in  that  age 
could  follow.  Stealing  was  firft  made  capital  in  this 
reign":  Falfe  coining,  which  was  then  a very  common 
crime,  and  by  which  the  money  had  been  extremely  debafed, 


' Order.  Viul.  p.  80J, 

» W.  Maim.  p.  179. 
p.  1000.  Flor.  Wigoro,  p.  653. 


a Gol.  Gemet.  lib.  8.  cap.  29. 

0 Sim.  Dunclm,  p.  131,  Bcumpton, 
Hoveden,  p.  471. 
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was  feverely  puniflied  by  Henry  Near  fifty  criminals  chap. 
of  this  kind  were  at  one  time  banged  or  mutilated ; and  . 

though  thefe  punifhments  feem  to  have  been  exercifed  in  1135. 
a manner  fomewhat  arbitrary,  they  were  grateful  to  the 
people,  more  attentive  to  prefent  advantages,  than  jealous 
of  general  laws.  There  is  a code,  which  pafles  under 
the  name  of  Henry  I.  but  the  befl:  antiquaries  have  agreed 
to  think  it  fpurious.  It  is  however  a very  ancient  comr 
pilation,  and  may  be  ufeful  to  inftrudi  us  in  the  manners 
and  culloms  of  the  times.  VVe  learn  from  it,  that  a great 
diftinclion  was  then  made  between  the  Englifli  and  Norr 
mans,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter*.  I'he  deadly 
feuds  and  the  liberty  of  private  revenge,  which  had  been 
avowed  by  the  Saxon  laws,  were  ftill  continued,  and 
were  not  yet  wholly  illegal 

Among  the  laws,  granted  on  the  king’s  acceffion,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  re- union  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiallical 
courts,  as  in  the  Saxon  times,  was  enacted  *.  But  this 
law,  like  the  articles  of  his  charter,  remained  without  ef- 
fect, probably  from  the  oppoficion  of  archbilhop  Anfelm. 

Henry,. on  his  acceffion,  granted  a charter  to  London, 
which  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  ftep  towards  rendering 
that  city  a corporation.  By  this  charter,  the  city  was 
empowered  to  keep  the  farm  of  Middlefex  at  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a year,  to  elect  its  own  Iherift’and  julliciary, 
and  to  hold  pleas  of  the  crown ; and  it  was  exempted 
from  Scot,  Danegelt,  trials  by  combat,  and  lodging  the 
king’s  retinue.  Thefe,  with  a confirmation  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  court  of  Huftings,  wardmotes,  and  com- 
mon halls,  and  their  liberty  of  hunting  in  Middlefex  and 
Surrey,  are  the  chief  articles  of  this  charter*. 


» Sim.  Dnnelm.  p.  131.  Brompton,  p.  looo.  Ho«den,  p.  471.  Annal. 
Waverl.  p.  149.  * LL.  Hen.  1.  § 18.  75.  Y LL.  Hen.  § 8z. 

z Spelm  p-  305.  BUckRone.  vol.  iii.  p.  63.  Coke.i.  Inll.  70. 
a i.ambzrdi  Archaionomia  ex  edit.  Twifden.  Wilkin),  p.  X35. 
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It  is  fsid’^  that  this  prince,  from  indulgence  to  his 
tenant',  changed  the  rents  of  his  demefnes,  which  were 
formerly  paid  in  kind,  into  money,  which  was  more  ea- 
fily  remitted  to  the  Exchequer.  But  the  great  fcarcity  of 
coin  would  render  that  commutation  difficult  to  be  exe- 
cuted, while  at  the  fame  time  provifions  could  not  be  fent 
to  a dihant  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  'i  his  affords  a pro- 
bable reafon,  why  the  ancient  kings  of  England  fo  fre- 
quently changed  their  place  of  abode  : They  carried  their 
court  from  one  palace  to  another,  that  they  might  confumc 
upon  the  fpot  the  revenue  of  their  feveral  demefnes. 


I>  Dial,  dc  Sciccario,  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

STEPHEN. 

Accejfion  of  Stephen TVar  with  Scotland— -In- 

JurreSion  in  favour  of  Matilda Stephen  taken 

prifoner Matilda  crowned-i — Stephen  'releafed 

Reflored  to  the  crown Continuation  of  the 

civil  wars Compromife  between  the  king  and 

prince  Henry Death  of  the  king. 

IN  the  progrefs  and  fcttlcment  of  the  feudal  law,  the  CHAP. 

male  fuccedlon  to  fiefs  had  taken  place  fome  time  | 

before  the  female  was  admitted;  and  eftates,  being  confi-  "35* 
dered  as  military  benefices,  not  as  property,  were  tranf- 
mitted  to  fuch  only  as  could  forve  in  the  armies,  and 
perform  in  perfon  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were 
originally  granted.  But  wiicn  the  continuance  of  rights, 
during  fome  generations,  in  the  fame  family,  had,  in  a 
great  meafure,  obliterated  the  primitive  idea,  the  females 
were  gradually  admitted  to  the  pofleflion  of  feudal  pro- 
perty; and  the  fame  revolution  of  principles,  which 
procured  them  the  inheritance  of  private  eftates,  naturally 
introduced  their  fucceftion  to  government  and  authority. 

The  failure,  therefore,  of  male  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of 
England  and  dutchy  of  Normandy,  feemed  to  leave  the 
fuccelfion  open,  without  a rival,  to  the  emprefs  Matilda; 
and  as  Henry  had  made  all  his  vaflals  in  both  ftates 
fwear  fealty  to  her,  he  prefumed,  that  they  would  not 
eafily  be  induced  to  depart  at  once  from  her  hereditary 
right,  and  from  their  own  reiterated  oaths  and  engage- 
ments. But  the  irregular  manner  in  which  he  himfelf  haj 
acquired  the  crow.n,  might  have  inftruded  him,  that  nei- 
ther 
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CHAP,  ther  his  Norman  nor  Englifh  fubjcdls  were  as  yet  capable 
» ' . of  adhering  to  a flriiSf  rule  of  government ; and  as  every 

*‘35-  precedent  of  this  kind  feems  to  give  authority  to  new 
ufurpations,  he  had  reafon  to  dread,  even  from  his  own 
family,  fomc  invafion  of  his  daughter’s  title,  which  he 
had  taken  fuch  pains  to  eflablifli. 

Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  conqueror,  had 
been  married  to  Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  and  had 
brought  him  fcveral  Tons ; aiiiong  whom  Stephen  and 
Henry,  the  two  youngeft,  had  been  invited  over  to  Eng- 
land by  the  late  king,  and  had  received  great  honours, 
riches,  and  preferment,  from  the  zealous  friendfhip  which 
that  prince  bore  to  every  one  that  had  been  fo  fortunate 
as  to  acquire  his  favour  and  good  opinion.  Henry,  who 
had  betaken  himfelf  to  the  ecclefiaftical  profeflion,  was 
created  abbot  of  Glaftenbury  and  bifhop  of  Winchefter; 
and  though  thefe  dignities  were  confiderable,  Stephen 
had,  from  his  uncle’s  liberality,  attained  eflablifltments 
ftill  more  folid  and  durable”.  The  king  had  married 
him  to  Matilda,  who  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Euftace 
count  of  Boulogne,  and  who  brought  him,  befides  that 
feudal  fovereignty  in  France,  an  immenfe  property  in 
England,  which,  in  the  diftribution  of  lands,  had  been 
conferred  by  the  conqueror  on  the  family  of  Boulogne. 
Stephen  alfo  by  this  marriage  acquired  a new  connexion 
with  the  royal  family  of  England  j as  Mary,  his  wife’s 
mother,  was  filler  to  David,  the  reigning  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  Matilda,  the  firft  wife  of  Henry,  and  mo- 
ther of  the  emprefs.  The  king,  ftill  imagining,  that  he 
ftrengihened  the  interefts  of  his  family  by  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Stephen,  took  pleafurc  in  enriching  him  by  the 
grant  of  new  pofl'eflions  ; and  he  conferred  on  him  the 
great  eftate  forfeited  by  Robert  Mallet  in  England,  and 
that  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Montaigne  in  Normandy. 


a Gul,  Ncubr,  p.  360,  Brcir.pton,  p,  loaj. 
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Stephen,  in  return,  profefled  great  attachment  to  his  c h^a  P. 
uncle ; and  appeared  fo  zealous  for  the  fucceflion  of  . _ ^ •! 

Matilda,  that,  when  the  barons  fwore  fealty  to  that  *'3S> 
princefs,  he  contended  with  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucefter, 
the  king’s  natural  fon,  who  fhould  firft  be  admitted  to  | 

give  her  this  teftimony  of  devoted  zeal  and  fidelity^.  ' 

Meanwhile,  he  continued  to  cultivate,  by  every  art  of  i 

popularity,  the  friendfhip  of  the  Englifh  nation ; and  j 

many  virtues,  with  which  he  feemed  to  be  endowed, 
favoured  the  fuccefs  of  his  intentions.  By  his  bravery,  ' 

aflivit}',  and  vigour,  he  acquired  the  cfteem  of  the 
barons  : By  his  generofity,  and  by  an  affable  and  fami- 
liar addrefs,  unufual  in  that  age  among  men  of  his  / 

high  quality,  he  obtained  the  affedlions  of  the  people, 
particularly  of  the  Londoners And  though  he  dared 
not  to  take  any  fteps  towards  his  farther  grandeur,  left  he 
(hould  expofe  himfclf  to  the  jealoufy  of  fo  penetrating  a 
prince  as  Henry ; he  ftill  hoped,  that,  by  accumulating 
riches  and  power,  and  by  acquiring  popularity,  he  might 
in  time  be  able  to  open  his  way  to  the  throne. 

No  fooner  had  Henry  breathed  his  laft,  than  Stephen, 
infenfible  to  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  fidelity,  and 
blind  to  danger,  gave  full  reins  to  his  criminal  ambition, 
and  trufted,  that,  even  without  any  previous  intrigue, 
the  celerity  of  his  enterprize,  and  the  boldnefs  of  his  at- 
tempt, might  overcome  the  weak  attachment,  which  the 
Englilh  and  Normans  in  that  age  bore  to  the  laws,  and 
to  the  rights  of  their  fovereign.  He  haftened  over  to 
England ; and  though  the  citizens  of  Dover,  and  thofe 
of  Canterbury,  apprized  of  his  purpofe,  Ihut  their  gates 
againft  him,  he  flopped  not  till  he  arrived  at  London, 
where  fome  of  the  lower  rank,  infligated  by  his  emiflaries, 
as  well  as  moved  by  his  general  popularity,  immediately 
faluted  him  king.  His  next  point  was  to  acquire  the 

^ W,  Milm.  p.  ipz.  c ibid,  p.  179,  Oeft,  Steph.  p.  91!. 
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vn.  of  ‘J’o  clergy  ; and  by  performing  the  cere- 

k— . — niony  of  his  coronation,  to  put  himfelf  in  pofieflion  of 
**3S'  the  throne,  from  which,  he  was  confident,  it  would  not 
be  eafy  afterwards  to  expel  him.  His  brother,  thc'bifliop 
of  Winchefter,  was  ufeful  to  him  in  thefe  capital  articles: 
Having  gained  Roger,  bifliop  of  Salilbury,  who,  though 
he  owed  a gtcat  fortune  and  advancement  to  the  favour 
of  the  late  king,  preferved  no  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  that 
prince’s  family ; he  applied,  in  conjunction  with  that 
prelate,  to  William,  archbi/liop  of  Canterbury,  and  re- 
quired him,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  give  the  royal 
undlion  to  Stephen.  The  primate,  who,  as  all  the  others, 
had  fworn  fealty  to  Matilda,  refufed  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony ; but  his  oppofition  was  overcome  by  an  expedient 
equally  diflionourable  with  the  other  fteps  by  which  this 
revolution  was  effecled.  Hugh  Bigod,  ftew'ard  of  the 
houfehold,  made  oath  before  the  primate,  that  the  late 
king,  on  his  death-bed,  had  fhown  a diflatisfadlion  with 
his  daughter  Matilda,  and  had  exprefied  his  intention  of 
leaving  the  count  of  Boulogne  heir  to  all  his  dominions'*. 
William,  either  believing  or  feigning  to  believe  Bigod’s 
teftimony,  anointed  Stephen,  and  put  the  crown  upon 
xad  Decem.  his  head  j and  from  this  religious  ceremony,  that  prince, 
without  any  fhadow  either  of  hereditary  title  or  confent 
of  the  nobility  or  people,  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the 
exercife  of  fovereign  authority.  Very  few  barons  attended 
his  coronation ' ; but  none  oppofed  his  ufurpation,  how- 
ever unjuft  or  flagrant.  I'he  fentiment  of  religion,  which, 
if  corrupted  into  fuperftition,  has  often  little  efficacy 
in  fortifying  the  duties  of  civil  fociety,  was  not  affedted 
by  the  multiplied  oaths  taken  in  favour  of  Matilda, 
and  only  rendered  the  people  obedient  to  a prince,  who 
was  countenanced  by  the  clergy,  and  who  had  received 

4 ^fatth.  r<)ns,  p.  51.  Dlceto,  p<  505.  Cbron.  Dunft.  p*  25. 

* filOIDplOn^  p.  1C2J. 
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frftm  the  primate  the  rite  of  royal  umSion  and  confe-  CHAP, 
cration  . ' f 

Stephen,  that  he  might  farther  fecure  his  tottering  ”35*' 
throne,  paffed  a charter,  in  which  he  made  liberal  pro- 
,,  mifes  to  all  orders  of  men  ; to  the  clergy,  that  he  would 
fpcedily  fill  all  vacant  benefices,  and  would  never  levy  the 
rents  of  any  of  them  during  the  vacancy  ; to  the  nobility, 
that  he  would  reduce  the  royal  forefts  to  their  ancient 
boundaries,  and  correct  all  encroachments ; and  to  the 
people,  that  he  would  remit  the  tax  of  Dancgclt,  and 
reftore  the  laws  of  king  Edward’.  The  late  king  had  a 
great  treafure  at  Winchefter,  amounting  to  a hundred 
thoufand  pounds : And  Stephen,  by  feizing  this  money, 
immediately  turned  againft  Henry’s  family  the  precau- 
tion, which  that  prince  had  employed  for  their  grandeur 
and  fecurity : An  event,  which  naturally  attends  the 
policy  of  amalling  treafures.  By  means  of  this  money, 
the  ufurper  infured  the  compliance,  though  not  the 
attachment,  of  the  principal  clergy  and  nobility ; but 
not  trufting  to  this  frail  fecurity,  he  invited  over  from 
the  continent,  particularly  from  Britanny  and  Flanders, 
great  numbers  of  thofe  bravoes  or  diforderly  foldiers,  with 
whom  every  country  in  Europe,  by  reafon  of  the  general 
ill  police  and  turbulent  government,  extremclv  abound- 
ed Thefe  mercenary  troops  guarded  his  throne,  by 
the  terrors  of  the  fword  ; and  Stephen,  that  he  might 
alfo  overawe  all  malcontents  by  new  and  additional 
terrors  of  religion,  procured  a bull  from  Rome,  which 
ratified  his  title,  and  which  the  pope,  feeing  this  prince 
in  poflelTion  of  the  throne,  and  picafed  with  an  ap- 

/ Such  ftrefs  was  formprly  laid  on  the  rite  of  coronatiup,  that  the  monki/h 
v.'ntert  never  e'wt  any  prince  the  title  of  king;,  till  he  is  crowned  ; chough 
he  had  for  fome  time  been  in  poni;nion  oi  the  crowa,  and  exercifei  all  the 
powers  of  fovereiiory. 

t W.Malmef,  p.  179,  Koveder,  p.  h W.  Malm.p,  179* 
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peal  to  his  authority  in  fecular  controverfies,  very  readily 
granted  him  *. 

Matilda,  and  her  hulband  Geoffrey,  were  as  unfor- 
tunate in  Normandy  as  they  had  been  in  England.  The 
Norman  nobility,  moved  by  an  hereditary  animofity 
againft  the  Angevins,  firft  applied  to  Theobald,  count  of 
Blois,  Stephen’s  elder  brother,  for  protedlion  and  alEft- 
ance ; but  hearing  afterwards,  that  Stephen  bad  got 
pofleffion  of  the  Engliflr  crown,  and  having  many  of  them 
the  fame  reafons  as  formerly  for  defiring  a continuance 
of  their  union  with  that  kingdom,  they  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  Stephen,  and  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  their 
government.  Lewis  the  younger,  the  reigning  king  of 
France,  accepted  the  homage  of  Eufface,  Stephen’s  eldeft 
fon,  for  the  dutchy  ; and  the  more  to  corroborate  his  con- 
nexions with  that  family,  he  betrothed  his  After,  Con- 
ftantia,  to  the  young  prince.  The  count  of  Blois  refigr.ed 
all  his  pretenfions,  and  received,  in  lieu  of  them,  an 
annual  penfion  of  two  thoufand  marks  j and  Geoffrey 
himfelf  was  obliged  to  conclude  a truce  for  two  years 
with  Stephen,  on  condition  of  the  king’s  paying  him, 
during  that  time,  a penfiorr  of  five  thoufand  Ste- 
phen, who  had  taken  a journey  to  Normandy,  finilhed 
all  thefe  tranfadtions  in  perfon,  and  foon  after  returned 
to  England. 

Robert,  earl  of  Glocefter,  natural  fon  of  the  late 
king,  was  a man  of  honour  and  abilities  ; and  as  he  was 
much  attached  to  the  interefts  of  his  After,  Matilda,  -and 
zealous  for  the  lineal  fucceffion,  it  was  chiefly  from  his 
intrigues  and  rcfiftance  that  the  king  had  reafon  to  dread 
a new  revolution  of  government.  This  nobleman,  who 
was  in  Normandy  when  he  received  intelligence  of  Ste- 
phen’s acceflion,  found  himfelf  much  embarraflfed  con- 

1 IDguKlad,  p.  acg.  J'J.  '*  M,  Pari«,  p.  5*. 
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cerning  the  meafures  which  he  fliould  purfue  in  that  *’*  • 

difficult  emergency.  To  fwear  allegiance  to  the  ufurper  •, 

appeared  to  him  difhonourable,  and  a breach  of  his  oath 
to  Alatilda : To  refufe  giving  this  pledge  of  his  fidelity 
was  to  baniffi  himfelf  from  England,  and  be  totally  inca- 
pacitated from  ferving  the  royal  family,  or  contributing 
to  their  reftoration*.  He  offered  Stephen  to  do  him 
homage  and  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty;  but  with  an  ex-  j 

prefs  condition,  that  the  king  fhould  maintain  all  his 
ftipulations,  and  fhould  never  invade  any  of  Robert’s  i 

rights  or  dignities : And  Stephen,  though  fenfible  that  j 

this  referve,  founufual  in  itfelf,  and  fo  unbefitting  the  duty  I 

of  a fubjedf,  was  meant  only  to  afford  Robert  a pretence 
for  a revolt  on  the  firil  favourable  opportunity,  was 
obliged,  by  the  numerous  friends  and  retainers  of  that 
nobleman,  to  receive  him  on  thofe  terms  The  clergy, 
who  could  fcarcely,  at  this  time,  be  deemed  fubjedfs  to 
the  crown,  imitated  that  dangerous  example;  They 
annexed  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance  this  condition,  that 
they  were  only  bound  fo  long  as  the  king  defended  the 
ecclefiaftical  liberties,  and  fupported  the  difeipline  of  the 
church”.  The  barons,  in  return  for  their  fubmiffion, 
exa£lcd  terms  ftill  more  defirudlive  of  public  peace,  as 
well  as  of  royal  authority  : Many  of  them  required  the 
right  of  fortifying  their  cafllcs,  and  of  putting  themfelves 
in  a pofture  of  defence  ; and  the  king  found  himfelf  totally 
unable  to  refufe  his  confent  to  this  exorbitant  demand 
All  England  was  immediately  filled  with  thofe  fortrefies, 
which  the  noblemen  gnrrifoned  cither  with  their  vaffals, 
or  with  licentious  foldicrs,  who  flocked  to' them  from  all 
quarters.  Unbounded  rapine  was  exercifed  upon  the 
people  for  the  maintenance  of  thefe  troops  ; and  private 
aiiirnofities,  which  had  with  difficulty  been  reltraincd  by 

I Maloicf.  p.  179.  Ibid.  M.Pvis,  p.  51* 
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® breaking  out  without  controul,  rendered  Eng- 

land  a fcene  of  uninterrupted  violence  and  devallation. 

1136.  Wars  between  the  nobles  were  carried  on  with  the  utmoft 
fury  in  every  quarter  ; the  barons  even  aflumed  the  right 
of  coining  money,  and  of  exercifing,  without  appeal, 
every  a«fl  of  jurirdiilionP  ; and  the  inferior  gentry,  as 
well  as  the  people,  finding  no  defence  from  the  laws, 
during  this  total  diflblution  of  fovereign  authority,  were 
obliged,  for  their  immediate  fafety,  to  pay  court  to  fome 
neighbouring  chieftain,  and  to  purchafe  his  protedfion, 
both  by  fubmitting  to  his  exadlionS,  and  by  alfifting  him 
in  his  rapine  upon  others.  The  credfion  of  one  caftle 
proved  the  immediate  caufe  of  building  many  others  ; and 
even  thofe  who  obtained  not  the  king’s  permiffion, 
thought  that  they  were  entitled,  by  the  great  prin-* 
ciple  of  felf-prefervation,  to  put  themfelves  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  neighbours,  who  commonly  were 
aifo  their  enemies  and  rivals.  The  ariflocratical  power, 
which  is  ufually  fo  oppreflive  in  the  feudal  governments, 
had  now  rilen  to  its  utmofi  height,  during  the  reign  of  ^ 
prince,  who,  though  endowed  with  vigour  and  abilities, 
had  ufurped  the  throne  without  the  pretence  of  a title, 
and  who  was  neceffitated  to  tolerate  in  others  the  fame 
violence,  to  which  he  himfelf  had  been  beholden  for  his 
fovereignty. 

But  Stephen  was  not  of  a difpofition  to  fubmit  long 
to  thefc  ufurpations,  without  making  fome  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  royal  authority.  Finding  that  the  legal  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  were  rt  filled  and  abridged,  he  was 
alfo  tempted  to  make  his  power  the  foie  meafure  of  his 
conducl ; and  to  violate  all  thofe  conceffions,  which  he 
himfelf  had  made  on  his  acceflion  f,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
privileges  of  his  fubjccls.  The  mercenary  foldiers,  who 

P Trivet,  p.  19.  Gul.  Neub,  n.  ;^72.  Chron.  Hcming.  p.  487^ 
Broirpton,  p.  103^.  ^ W,  Maim,  p,  iSo.  M.  Paris,  p.  51. 
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chiefly  fupported  his  authority,  having  exhaufled  the  C H a p; 
royal  treafure,  fubfifted  by  depredations ; and  every  place  ■ _ ' ■ 

was  filled  with  the  beft  grounded  complaints  againft  the  njS* 
government. , The  earl  of  Gloccfter,  having  now  fettled 
with  his  friends  the  plan  of  an  infurredlion,  retired  beyond  1137, 
fea,  fent  the  king  a defiance,  folemnly  renounced  his 
allegiance,  and  upbraided  him  with  the  breach  of  thofe 
conditions,  which  had  been  annexed  to  the  oath  of  fealty, 
fworn  by  that  nobleman',  David,  king  of  Scotland, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  defence  of  his  niece’s  Scotland, 
title,  and  penetrating  into  Yorkfhire,  committed  the 
moft  barbarous  devaftations  on  that  country.  The  fury 
of.his  maflacresand  ravages  enraged  the  northern  nobility, 
who  might  otherwife  have  been  inclined  to  join  him  ; and 
William  earl  of  Albemarle,  Robert  de  Ferrers,  William 
Piercy,  Robert  de  Brus,  Roger  Moubray,  Ilbcrt  Lacey', 

Walter  I’Efpec,  powerful  barons  in  thofe  parts,  afiembled 

an  army,  with  which  they  encamped  at  North-Allerton, 

and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  A great  battle 

was  here  fought,  called  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  from  Augu*. 

a high  crucifix,  eredled  by  the  Englilh  on  a waggon, 

and  carried  along  with  the  army  as  a military  enfign. 

The  king  of  Scots  was  defeated,  and  he  himfelf,  as  well 
as  his  fon  Henry,  narrowly  efcaped  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifti.  This  fuccefs  overawed  the  malcontents 
in  England,  and  might  have  given  fome  ftability  to  Ste- 
phen’s throne,  had  he  not  been  fo  elated  with  profperity 
as  to  engage  in  a controverfy  with  the  clergy,  who  were 
at  that  time  an  overmatch  for  any  monarch. 

'I'hough  the  .great  power  of  the  church,  in  ancient 
times,  weakened  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  inter- 
rupted the  courfe  of  the  laws,  it  may  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther, in  ages  of  fuch  violence  and  outrage,  it  was  not 
rather  .advantageous  that  fome  limits  were  fet  to  the  power 
of  the  I'vvorJ,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  and  nobles, 

f W-  Malm.  p.  iSo* 
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C H P.  and  that  men  were  taught  to  pay  regard  to  fome  principles 
V - — . and  privileges.  The  chief  misfortune  was,  that  the  pre- 
**3w  lates,  on  fome  occafions,  adfed  entirely  as  barons,  em- 
ployed military  power  againft  their  fovereign  or  their 
neighbours,  and  thereby  often  encreafed  thofe  diforders 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  reprefs.  The  bifhop  of  Sali.*"- 
bury,  in  imitation  of  the  nobility,  had  built  two  ftrong 
caftles,  one  at  Sherborne,  another  at  the  Devizes,  and 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a third  at  Malmelbury : His 
nephew,  Alexander,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  had  ere£led  a 
fortrefs  at  Newark : And  Stephen,  who  was  now  fenfi- 
ble  from  experience  of  themifehiefs  attending  thefe  multi- 
plied citadels,  refolved  to  begin  with  deftroying  thofe  of 
the  clergy,  who  by  their  function  feemed  lefs  intided  than 
the  barons  to  fuch  military  fecurities  *•  Making  pretence 
of  a frav%  which  had  arifen  in  court  between  the  retinue 
of  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury  and  that  of  the  earl  of  Britanny, 
he  feized  both  that  prelate  and  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln, 
threw  them  into  prifon,  and  obliged  them  by  menaces  to 
deliver  up  thofe  places  of  ftrength  which  they  had  lately 
erefted 

Henry,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  the  king’s  brother, 
being  armed  with  a Icgantine  commiflion,  now  conceived 
himfelf  to  be  an  ecclefiaftical  fovereign  no  lefs  powerful 
than  the  civil ; and  forgetting  the  ties  of  blood  which 
connedied  him  with  the  king,  he  refolved  to  vindicate  the 
clerical  privileges,  which,  he  pretended,  were  here  openly 
36tbAug.  violated.  He  aflembled  a fynod  at  Weftminfter,  and 
there  complained  of  the  impiety  of  Stephen’s  meafures, 
who  had  employed  violence  againft  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  had  not  awaited  the  fentence  ofa  fpiritual 
court,  by  which  alone,  he  affirmed,  they  could  lawfully 
be  tried  and  condemned,  if  their  condudl  had  any  wife 
merited  cenfure  or  punifhmcnt The  fynod  ventured  to 

■ Gul.  Ncubr.  p.  362.  t Chroa*  Su«  p.  338.  W«  Miltner. 
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ffcnd  a fummons  to  the  king,  charging  him  to  appear  be-  ^ *’•  ) 

fore  them,  and  to  juftify  his  meafures  ; and ‘Stephen,  ^ J 

inflead  of  refenting  this  indignity,  fent  Aubrey  de  Vere  ”39' 
to  plead  his  caufe  before  that  aflembly.  De  Vere  accufed 
the  two  prelates  of  treafon  and  fedition  ; but  the  fynod  ' 

refufed  to  try  the  caufe,  or  examine  their  conduft,  till  I 

thofe  cattles,  of  which  they  had  been  difpofTeffed,  were 
previoufly  reftored  to  them  The  bifhop  of  Salifbury 
declared,  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  pope  } and  had  not 
Stephen  and  his  partizans  employed  menaces,  and  even 
fhown  a difpofition  of  executing  violence  by  the  hands  of 
the  foldiery,  affairs  had  inttantly  come  to  extremity  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  mitre 

While  this  quarrel,  joined  to  fo  many  other  grie- 
vances, encrcafed  the  difeontents  among  the  people,  the 
emprefs,  invited  by  the  opportunity,  and  fccretly  en- 
couraged by  the  legate  himfelf,  landed  in  England,  with  ^'^a'oa 
Robert  earl  of  Glocettef,  and  a retinue  of  a hundred  in  favour  of 
and  forty  knights.  She  fixed  her  refidence  at  Arundel 
cattle,  v/hofe  gates  were  opened  to  her  by  Adelais,  the 
queen-dowager,  now  married  to  William  de  Albini,  earl 
of  Sulfex;  and  fhe  excited  by  meffengers  her  partizans  to- 
takc  arms  in  every  county  of  England.  Adelais,  who 
had  expe<5led  that  her  daughter-in-law  would  have  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  with  a much  greater  force,  became 
apprehenfive  of  danger  ; and  Matilda,  to  cafe  her  of  her  ' 

fears,  removed  firft  to  Brittol,  which  belonged  to  her 
brother  Robert,  thence  to  Glocefter,  where  (he  remained 
under  the  protedlion  of  Milo,  a gallant  nobleman  in  thofe 
parts,  who  had  embraced  her  caufe.  Soon  after,  Geof- 
frey Talbot,  William  Mohun,  Ralph  Lovel,  William 
Fitz-John,  William  Fitz-Alan,  Paganell,  and  many 
other  barons,  declared  for  her ; and  her  party,  which  was 

^ W.  M«lm.  p.  M.  Paris,  p,  53,  * W.  Malm,  p,  133. 
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vii*  favoured  in  the  kingdom,  feemed  every  day  to 

..  , gain  ground  upon  that  of  her  antagonilh 

H39.  Were  we  to  relate  all  the  military  events  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  contemporary  and  authentic  hiftorians,  it  would 
be  eafy  to  fwcll  our  accounts  of  this  reign  into  a large 
volume  : But  thofe  incidents,  fo  little  memorable  in 
themfelves,  and  fo  confufed  both  in  time  and  place,  could 
afford  neither  inftrudtion  nor  entertainment  to  the  reader. 
It  fuffices  to  fay,  that  the  war  was  fpread  into  every 
quarter  ; and  that  thofe  turbulent  barons,  who  had  already 
fhaken  off,  in  a great  meafure,  the  reftraint  of  govern- 
ment, having  now  obtained  the  pretence  of  a public 
caufc,  carried  on  their  devallations  with  redoubled  fury, 
cxercifcd  implacable  vengeance  on  each  other,  and  fet  no 
bounds  to  their  oppreflions  over  the  people.  The  callles 
of  the  nobility  were  become  receptacles  of  licenfed  rob- 
bers ; who,  fallying  forth  day  and  night,  committed  fpoil 
on  the  open  country,  on  the  villages,  and  even  on  the 
cities  ; put  the  captives  to  torture,  iq  ordet  to  make  them 
reveal  their  treafures  ; fold  their  perfons  to  flavery  ; and 
fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  after  they  had  pillaged  them  of 
every  thing  valuable.  The  fieicenefs  of  their  difpofition, 
leading  them  to  commit  wanton  deftruefion,  fruftrated 
their  rapacity  of  its  purpofe ; and  the  poverty  and  perfons 
even  of  the  ccclefiaftics,  generally  fo  much  revered,  were 
at  laft,  from  ncceflity,  expofed  to  the  fame  outrage, 
which  had  laid  wafte  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  The  land 
was  left  untilled  ; the  inftruments  of  hufbandry  were  de- 
ftroyed  or  abandoned  ; and  a grievous  famine,  the  natural 
refult  of  thofe  diforders,  afFe£led  equally  both  parties,  and 
reduced  the  fpoilcrs,  as  well  as  the  defcncelcfs  people,  to 
the  moft  extreme  want  and  indigepce 

» Chtor.Sax.  p.  13S.  WjMalmef.  p,  183.  GcA,  Stepb.  p.  961. 
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After  fevcral  fruitlcfs  nearotiations  and  treaties  of  ^ h a p. 

^ VII. 

peace,  which  never  interrupted  thefe  deftruftive  hoftili-  ■ ^ ' j. 

ties,  there  happened  at  lail  an  event,  which  feemed  to  ji4°* 
promife  fome  end  of  the  public  calamities.  Ralph,  earl 
of  Chefter,  and  his  half  brother,  William  de  Roumar.n, 
partizans  of  Matilda,  had  furprifed  the  caftlc  of  J.incoln  ; 
but  the  citizens,  who  were  better  affcdted  to  Stephen, 
having  invited  him  to  their  aid,  that  prince  laid  clofc  ficgc 
to  the  cafHe,  in  hopes  of  foon  rendering  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  place,  either  by  afl'ault  or  by  famine.  The  "earl  of 
Ciloccfter  haftened  with  an  army  to  the  relief  of  his 
friends  ; and  Stephen,  informed  of  his  approach,  took  1141. 
the  fiekl  with  a refolution  of  giving  him  battle.  After  a Fci)- 
violent  Ibock,  the  two  wings  of  the  royalifts  were  put  to 
flight ; and  Stephen  himfelf,  furrounded  by  the  enemy, 

■was  at  laft,  after  exerting  great  efforts  of  valour,  borne 
down  by  numbers,  and  taken  prifoner.  He  was  conduct-  s.cpheo 
cd  to  Glocefter ; and  though  at  firft  treated  with  huma- 
iiity,  was  foon  after,  on  fome  fufpicion,  thrown  into 
prifun,  and  loaded  with  irons. 

Stephen’s  party  was  entirely  broken  by  the  captivity 
of  their  leader,  and  the  barons  came  in  daily  from  all 
quarters,  and  did  homage  to  Matikla.  'I'he  princefsi' 
however,  amidff;  all  her  profperitv,  knew,  that  fhe  was 
not  fecure  of  fuccefs,  unlefs  ffie  could  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  clergy  ; and  as  the  conduct  of  the  legate  had  been 
of  late  very  ambiguous,  and  fliowed  his  intentions  to  have 
rather  aimed  at  humbling  his  brother,  th.m  totally  ruin- 
ing him,  (he  employed  every  endeavour  to  fix  him  in  her 
intcrefts.  She  held  a conference  with  him  in  an  open  ij  m«sJ,. 
plain  near  Winchefter;  where  fhe  promifed,  upon  oath» 
that,  if  he  would  acknowledge  her  for  fovexeign,  would 
recognize  her  title  as  the  foie  defeendant  of  the  late  king, 
and  would  again  fubmit  to  the  allegiance  which  he,  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  the-  kingdom,  had  fworn  to  her,  he 
• (hould 
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^ ® VI*  raafter  of  the  adminiftration, 

; . w— nA-'  particular  fliould,  at  bis  pleafure,.  difpofe  of  all 

1141.  vacant  biflioprics  and  abbies.  Earl  Robert,  her  brother, 
j Brian  Fitz-Count,  Milo  of  Gloceftcr,  and  other  great 

■ men,  became  guarantees  for  her  obferving  thefe  engage- 

i ments  * ; and  the  prelate  was  at  laft  induced  to  promife 

I her  allegiance,  but  that  Hill  burdened  with  the  exprefs 

condition,  that  Ihe  fliould  on  her  part  fulfil  her  promifes. 
He  then  condufled  her  to  Winchefter,  led  her  in  pro- 
ccfllon  to  the  cathedral,  and  with  great  folemnity,  in  the 
prcfencc  of  many  bifliops  and  abbots,  denounced  curfes 
againft  all  thofc  who  curfed  her,  poured  out  bleflings  on 
thofe  who  bldfcd  her,  granted  abfolution  to  fuch  as  were 
obedient  to  her,  and  excommunicated  fuch  as  were 
rebellious  Theobald,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  foon- 
after  came  alfo  to  court,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  the  em- 
prefs 

MitilJt  Matilda,  that  flie  might  farther  enfure  the  attach- 
e/owned.  Jhe  clergy,  was  willing  to  receive  the  crown  from 

their  hands  j and  inflead  of  allembling  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom,  the  meafure  which  the  conftitution,  had  it 
been  either  fixed  or  regarded,  feemed  neceflarily  to  re- 
quire, Ihe  was  content,  that  the  legate  fliould  fummon 
an  ecclefiaftical  fynod,  and  that  her  title  to  the  throne 
fliould  there  be  acknowledged.  The  legate,  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  aflembly,  told  them,  that,  in  the  abfence  of 
the  emprefs,  Stephen,  his  brother,  had  been  permitted  to 
reign,  and,  previoufly  to  his  afeending  the  throne,  had 
reduced  them  by  many  fair  promifes,  of  honouring  and 
exalting  the  church,  of  maintaining  the  laws,  and  of 
reforming  all  abufes : That  it  grieved  him  to  obferve 
how  much  that  prince  had  in  every  particular  been 
wanting  to  his  engagements;  public  peace  was  inter- 

^ a W.  Malm,  p,  187, 
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rupted,  crimes  were  daily  committed  with  impunity,  ® **• 

biHiops  were  thrown  into  prifon  and  forced  to  furrendcr  ■ j 

their  pofleflions,  abbies  were  put  to  fale,  churches-  were  *'4*» 

pillaged,  and  the  mod  enormous  diforders  prevailed  in  the  1 

adminidration  : That  he  himfelf,  in  order  to  procure  a j 

redrefs  of  thefe  grievances,  had  formerly  fummoned  the  j 

king  before  a council  of  bidiops  ; but,  indead  of  inducing  { 

him  to  amend  his  condudf,  had  rather  od'ended  him  by  1 

that  expedient : That,  how  much  foever  mifguided,  that 

prince  was  dill  his  brother,  and  the  obje£t  of  his  afFec-  ^ 

tions ; but  his  intereds,  however,  mud  be  regarded  as  ] 

fubordinate  to  thofe  of  their  heavenly  Father,  who  had  | 

now  rejC(ded  him,  and  thrown  him  into  the  hands  of  his  j 

enemies : That  it  principally  belonged  to  the  clergy  to 

eledl  and  ordain  kings  ; he  had  fummoned  them  together 

for  that  purpofe;  and  having  invoked  the  divine  aflid- 

ance,  he  now  pronounced  Matilda,  the  only  defeendant 

of  Henry,  their  late  fovereign,  queen  of  England.  The 

whole  afTembly,  by  their  acclamations  or  filence,  gave, 

or  Teemed  to  give,  their  afl'ent  to  this  declaration'*. 

The  only  laymen  fummoned  to  this  council,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  crown,  were  the  Londoners } and 
even  thefe  were  required  not  to  give  their  opinion,  but 
to  fubmit  to  the  decrees  of  the  fynod.  The  deputies  of 
London,  however,  were  not  fo  paflive ; They  infifted, 
that  their  king  Ihould  be  delivered  from  prifon  ; but  were 
told  by  the  legate,  that  it  became  not  the  Londoners, 
who  were  regarded  as  noblemen  in  England,  to  take  part 
with  thofe  barons,  who  had  bafely  forfaken  their  lord  in 
battle,  and  who  had  treated  holy  church  with  contumely*. 

It  is  with  reafon  that  the  citizens  of  London  affumed  fo 
much  authority,  if  it  be  true,  what  is  related  by  Fitz- 

d W.  Malmef.  p.  i8S.  This  author,  a judkioui  man,  was  prefent,  and 
fays,  that  he  was  very  attentive  to  what  ^aflTed^  This  /pcech|  thcreforet 
irray  be  regarded  as  entirely  gcQuIne* 

c V/.  Malmef.  p. 
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yj*  *’•  Stephen,  a contemporary  author,  that  that  city  coUld  at 
NT- — ' this  time  bring  into  the  field  no  lefs  than  8o,000  combat- 
ants  ^ 

London,  notwithftanding  its  great  power,  and  its  at- 
tachment to  Stephen,  was  at  length  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
Matilda  ; and  her  authority,  by  the  prudent  condutS  of 
carl  Robert,  feemed  to  be  cfiablifiied  over  the  whole  king- 
dom : But  afi'airs  remained  not  long  in  this  fituation. 
That  princefs,  befides  the  difadvantages  of  her  fex, 
which  weakened  her  influence  over  a turbulent  and  mar- 
tial people,  was  of  a paflionatc,  imperious  fpirit,  and 
knew  not  how  to  temper  with  affability  the  harflinefs  of 
a rcfufal.  Stephen’s  queen,  feconded  by  many  of  the 
nobility,  petitioned  for  the  liberty  of  her  hufband ; and 
offered,  that,  on  this  condition,  he  ffiould  renounce  the 
crown,  and  retire  into  a convent.  The  legate  defired 
that  prince  Euffacc,  his  nephew,  might  inherit  Boulogne 
and  the  other  patrimonial  eftates  of  his  father^:  The 
Londoners  applied  for  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  king  Edward’s 
laws,  inftead  of  thofe  of  king  Henry,  which,  they  faid, 
were  grievous  and  opprelffve All  thefe  petitions  were 
rejedfed  in  the  moft  haughty  and  peremptory  manner. 

3'he  legate,  who  had  probably  never  been  fincere  in 
his  compliance  with  Matilda’s  government,  availed  him- 
fclf  of  the  ill-humour  excited  by  this  imperious  condudl, 
and  fecrctly  inftigated  the  Londoners  to  a revolt.  A con- 

' ' f P.  4.  Were  this  account  to  he  depended  ooi  London  mull  at  that  time 

have  f'>ntainrd  near  400,000  inhabitants^  which  is  above  double  the  nuni' 
her  ic  contained  ae  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth.  But  thefe  loofo  calculi- 
or  rather  gueOes,  deferve  very  little  credit.  Peter  of  B!ois,acofl* 
ten  pt-rary  writer,  and  a man  of  fenfe,  fays  there  were  then  only  forty  thou- 
Ln  i tnbubitanrs  in  London,  which  is  much  more  likely.  See  Epid.  i5i< 
V.htt  F:'s-Stepben  fays  of  the  prodigious  riches,  fplenduur,  and  commerce  of 
1 or.  ion,  proves  only  the  great  poverty  of  the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
a.n('  inr;  :-d  of  all  the  nonbern  parts  of  Europe. 

P l;r  uipioD,  p.  1031^  k toftlin,  Flor*W‘*  n.  677.  Gerrafej 
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fpiracy  was  entered  into  to  feize  the  perfon  of  tlie  em- 
prefs  ; and  ftie  faved  herfclf  from  the  danger  by  a preci- 
pitate retreat.  She  fled  to  Oxford  : Soon  after  (he  went 
to  Winchefter ; whither  the  legate,  delirous  to  fave  ap- 
pearances, and  watching  the  opportunity  to  ruin  her 
caufe,  had  retired.  But  having  aflembled  all  his  re- 
tainers, he  openly  joined  his  force  to  that  of  the  Lon- 
doners, and  to  Stephen’s  mercenary  troops,  who  had  not 
vet  evacuated  the  kingdom ; and  he  befiegcd  Matilda 
in  Winchefter.  The  princefs,  being  hard  preli’ed  by  fa- 
mine, made  her  efcape  j but  in  the  flight,  earl  Robert, 
her  brother,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  no- 
bleman, though  a fubjedt,  was  as  much  the  life  and  foul  of 
his  own  party,  as  Stephen  was  of  the  other  j and  the  cm- 
prefs,  fenfible  of  his  merit  and  iijiportancc,  confented  to 
exchange  the  prifoners  on  equal  terms.  The  civil  war 
was  again  kindled  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 

Earl  Robert,  finding  the  fuccefleson  bothfides  nearly 
balanced,  went  over  to  Normandy,  which,  during  Ste- 
phen’s captivity,  had  fubmitted  to  the  earl  of  Anjou  ; and 
he  perfuaded  Geoffrey  to  allow  his  cldeft  fon,  Henry,  a 
young  prince  of  great  hopes,  to  take  a journey  into  Eng- 
land, and  appear  at  the  head  of  his  partizans.  This  ex- 
pedient, however,  produced  nothing  decifive.  Stephen 
took  Oxford  after  a long  fiege:  He  was  defeated  by  call 
Robert  at  Wilton  : And  the  emprefs,  though  of  a mal- 
culinc  fpirit,  yet  being  harafled  with  a variety  of  good 
and  bad  fortune ; and  alarmed  with  continual  dangers  to 
her  perfon  and  family,  at  laft  retired  into  Normandy, 
whither  Ihe  had  fent  her  fon  fome  time  before.  The 
death  of  her  brother,  which  happened  nearly  about  the 
fame  time,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  her  interefts,  had 
not  fome  incidents  occurred,  which  checked  the  courfe 
of  Stephen’s  profperity.  This  prinfc,  finding  that  the 
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CHAP,  caftles  built  by  the  noblemen  of  his  own  party  encouraged 
^ ‘ , the  fpirit  of  independence,  and  were  little  lefs  dangerous 

1146.  than  thofe  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
endeavoured  to  extort  from  them  a furrender  of  thofe  for- 
trelTes  ; and  he  alienated  the  afFcdlions  of  many  of  them 
by  this  equitable  demand.  The  artillery  alfo  of  the 
church,  which  his  brother  had  brought  over  to  his  fide, 
had,  after  fome  interval,  joined  the  other  party.  Euge- 
' nius  III.  had  mounted  the  papal  throne;  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefter  was  deprived  of  the  legantine  commiffion, 
which  was  conferred  on  Theobald,  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  enemy  and  rival  of  the  former  legate.  That 
pontiff  alfo,  having  fummoned  a general  council  at 
Rheims  in  Champagne,  inftcad  of  allowing  the  church  of 
England,  as  had  been  ufual,  to  eledl  its  own  deputies, 
nominated  five  Englifh  bilhops  to  reprefent  that  church, 
and  required  their  attendance  in  the  council.  Stephen, 
who,  notwithftanding  his  prefent  difficulties,  was  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  refufed  them  perniiffion  to  at- 
tend ‘ ; and  the  pope,  fenfible  of  his  advantage  in  con- 
tending with  a prince  who  reigned  by  a difputed  title, 
took  revenge,  by  laying  all  Stephen’s  party  under  an  inter- 
1147'  di£l The  difeontents  of  the  royalifts,  at  being  thrown 
into  this  fituation,  were  augmented  by  a comparifon  with 
Matilda’s  party,  who  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  the  facred 
ordinances  ; and  Stephen  was  at  laft  obliged,  by  making 
proper  fubmiffions  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  to  remove  the  re- 
proach from  his  party '. 

H4'*  The  weaknefs  of  both  Tides,  rather  than  any  decreafe 
of  mutual  animofity,  having  produced  a tacit  ceffation  of 
arms  in  England,  many  of  the  nobility,  Roger  de  Mou- 
bray,  William  de  Warenne,  and  others,  finding  no  op- 
' portunity  to  exert  their  military  ardor  at  home,  inlifted 

‘ Epi'*.  St,  Thctr.  p.  215.  k ChrOD.  W.  Thorn,  p.  1807. 
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themfelves  In  a new  crufadc,  which  with  furprlfing  fuc-  C M a p. 
Ccfs,  after  former  difappointments  and  misfortunes,  , * j. 

was  now  preached  by  St:  Barnard  But  an  event  foon  ri4*« 
after  happened,  which  threatened  a revival  of  hoftilities 
in  England.  Prince  Henry,  who  had  reached  his  fix- 
teenth  year,  was  defirous  of  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood  ; a ceremony  which  every  gentleman  in  that 
age  pafTed  through  before  he  was  admitted  to-  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  which  was  even  deemed  requifite  for  the  great- 
eft  princes.  He  intended  to  receive  his  admifllon  from 
his  great-uncle,  David  king  of  Scotland  ; and  for  that 
purpofe  he  pafled  through  England  with  a great  retinue, 
and  was  attended  by  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  parti- 
zans.  He  remained  fome  time  with  the  king  of  Scotland ; 
made  incurfions  into  England  ; and  by  his  dexterity  and 
vigour  in  all  manly  exercifes,  by  his  valour  in  war,  and 
his  prudent  condudT:  in  every  occurrence,  he  rouzcd  the 
hopes  of  his  party,  and  gave  fymptoms  of  thofe  great 
qualities,  which  he  afterwards  difplayed  when  he  mounted 
the  throne  of  England.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Nor- 
mandy, he  was,  by  Matilda’s  confent,  inverted  in  that  ,ijo. 
dutchy;  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Geoffrey, 
which  happened  in  the  fubfequent  year,  he  took  poffef- 
fion  both  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  concluded  a marriage, 
which  brought  him  a great  acceffion  of  power,  and  ren- 
dered him  extremely  formidable  to  his  rival.  Eleanor, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  William,  duke  of  Guienne,  and 
earl  of  Poiftou,  had  been  married  fixteen  years  to  Lewis  ■ 

VII.  king  of  France,  and  had  attended  him  in  a crufade, 
which  that  monarch  condudled  againft  the  infidels  : But 
having  there  loft  the  affedlions  of  her  hulband,  and  even 
fallen  under  fome  fufpicion  of  gallantry  with  a handfome 
Saracen,  Lewis,  more  delicate  than  polite,  procured  a 
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C Ylf  titvorce  from  hel-»  and  reftored  her  thofe  rich  provinces, 
^ . which  by  her  marriage  fhc  had  annexed  to  the  crown  cf 

1152.  France.  Young  Henry,  neither  difcoura^ed  by  the  ine- 
quality of  years,  nor  by  the  reports  of  Eleanor’s  gallan- 
tries, made  fucccfsful  courtfhip  to  that  princefs,  and, 
cfpoufing  her  fix  weeks  after  her  divorce,  got  pofieflion 
of  all  her  dominions  as  her  dowry.  The  luftre  which 
he  received  from  this  acquifition,  and  the  profpecl  of  his 
rifing  fortune,  had  fuch  an  efFedl  in  England,  that  when 
Stephen,  dcfirous  to  enfure  the  crown  to  his  fon  Euftacc, 
‘ required  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  anoint  that 
prince  as  his  fucccflbr,  the  primate  refufed  compliance, 
and  made  his  efcape  beyond  fca,  to  avoid  the  violence  and 
refentment  of  Stephen, 


1153. 


Compre- 
mire  be* 
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Henry. 


Henry,  informed  of  thefc  difpofitions  in  the  people, 
made  an  invafion  on  England  : Having  gained  fome  ad- 
vantage over  Stephen  at  Malmefbury,  and  having  taken 
that  place,  he  proceeded  thence  to  throw  fuccours  into 
Wallingford,  which  the  king  had  advanced  with  a fuperi- 
or  army  to  befiege.  A decilive  aiElion  was  every  day  ex- 
pected ; when  the  great  men  of  both  fides,  terrified  at  the 
profpcct  of  farther  bloodfhed  and  confufion,  interpofed 
with  their  good  offices,  and  fet  on  foot  a negotiation  be- 
tween the  rival  princes.  The  death  of  Euftace,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  treaty,  facilitated  its  conclufion  : An 
accommodation  was  fettled,  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  Stephen  flrould  pofi'efs  the  crown  during  his  lifetime, 
tliat  iuflice  flioiild  be  admiriiflcred  in  his  name,  even  in 
tile  provinces  which  had  fubmitted  to  Henry,  and  that 
this  latter  prince  (liould,  on  Stephen’s  demife,  fucceed  to 
the  kingdom,  and  VVilliam,  Stephen’s  fon,  to  Boulogne 
and  his  patrimonial  cflate.  After  all  the  barons  had 
fworn  to  the  obfervance  of  this  treaty,  and  done  homage 
to  Henry,  as  to  the  heir  of  the  crown,  that  prince  eva- 
cuated 
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dialed  the  kingdom  ; and  the  death  of  Stephen,  which  C h^a  p. 
happened  the  next  year,  after  a fhort  illnefs,  prevented  all  ■ — t 
thofe  quarrels  and  jealoufies,  which  were  likely  to  have 
enfued  in  fo  delicate  a fituation.  1154. 

England  fufFered  gredt  miferies  during  the  reign  of  *^^*’*’*'*5^ 
this  prince  : But  his  perfonal  charadler,  allowing  for  the 
temerity  and  injuftice  of  his  ufurpation,  appears  not  liable 
to  any  great  exception  ; and  he  feems  to  have  been  well 
qualified,  had  he  fucceeded  by  a juft  title,  to  have  pro- 
moted the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  fubjedls  He 
was  pofiefled  of  induftry,  aftivity,.  and  courage,  to  a 
great  degree  ; though  not  endowed  with  a found  judg- 
ment, he  was  not  deficient  in  abilities  ; he  had  the  talent  of 
gaining  men’s  affeflions  ; and,  notwithftanding  his  pre- 
carious fituation,  he  never  indulged  himfelf  in  the  exercife 
of  any  cruelty  or  revenge  His  advancement  to  the 
throne  procured  him  neither  tranquillity  nor  happinefs  ; 
and  though  the  fituation  of  England  prevented  the  neigh-  - 
touring  ftates  from  taking  any  durable  advantage  of  her 
confufions,  her  inteftine  diforders  were  to  the  laft  degree 
ruinous  and  deftruflive.  The  court  of  Rome  was  alfo 
permitted,  during  thofe  civil  wars,  to  make  farther  ad- 
vances in  her  ufurpations ; and  appeals  to  the  pope, 
which  had  always  been  ftriclly  prohibited  by  the  Englifh 
laws,  became  now  common  in  every  ccclefiaftical  con- 
troverfy 

« W.  Malmef.  p.  180.  • M,  Parif,  p.  51.  Hagul,  p.  31a. 
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HENRY  II. 


State  of  Europe of  France Firjl  a£ts  of  Hen- 
ry’s government Difputes  between  the  civil  and 

ecclefiajlical  powers Hhomas  a Becket,  arcb- 

. bijhop  of  Canterbury parrel  between  the  king 

and  Becket Conjlituticns  of  Clarendon 

Banifhment  of  Becket Compromife  with  him 

His  return  from  banijhment His  murder 

Grief and fubmijfton  of  the  king. 


Europe* 


The  cxtenfive  confederacies,  by  which  the  Euro- 
pean potentates  are  now  at  once  united  and  fet  in 
oppofition  to  each  other,  and  which,  though  they  are  apt  to 
ditfufe  the  lead  fpark  of  diflention  throughout  the  whole, 
are  at  lead  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  they  pre- 
vent any  violent  revolutions  or  conqueds  in  particular 
dates,  were  totally  unknown  in  ancient  ages  ; and  the 
theory  of  foreign  politics,  in  each  kingdom,  formed  a fpe- 
culation  much  lefs  complicated  and  involved  thanat  prefent. 
Commerce  had  not  yet  bound  together  the  mod  didant 
nations  in  fo  clofe  a chain : Wars,  dnifhed  in  one  campaign 
and  often  in  one  battle,  were  little  affe<5led  by  the  movements 
of  remote  dates  ; The  imperfetS  communication  among 
the  kingdoms,  and  their  ignorance  of  each  other’s  fitua- 
tion,  made  it  impradficable  for  a great  number  of  them  to 
combine  in  one  project  or  e/Fort : And  above  all,  the  turbu- 
lent fpirit  and  independent  fituation  of  the  barons  or  great 
vaflals  in  each  date  gave  fo  much  occupation  to  the  fove- 
reign,  that  he  was  obliged  to  confine  his  attention  chiefly 
to  his  own  date  and  his  own  fydem  of  government,  and 

was 
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Was  more  indifferent  about  what  paffed  among  his  neigh- 
bours. Religion  alone,  not  politics,  carried  abroad  the 
views  of  princes ; while  it  either  fixed  their  thoughts  on 
the  Holy  Land,  whofe  conqueft  anjl  defence  was  deemed 
a point  of  common  honour  and  intereft,  or  engaged  them 
in  intrigues  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  whom  they  had 
yielded  the  direiSlion  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  who  was 
every  day  affuming  more  authority  than  they  were  willing 
to  allow  him. 

Before  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the  duke  of  Nor-, 
mandy,  this  ifland  was  as  much  feparated  from  the  reft 
of  the  world  in  politics  as  in  iltuation  ; and  except  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Danifh  pirates,  the  Englifh,  happily 
confined  at  home,  had  neither  enemies  nor  allies  on  the 
continent.  The  foreign  dominions  of  William  connedledj 
them  with  the  king  and  great  vaffals  of  France  5 and 
while  the  oppofite  pretenfipns  of  the  pope  and  emperor  in 
Italy  produced  a continual  intercourfe  between  Germany, 
and  that  country,  the  two  great  monarchs  of  France  and 
England  formed,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  a feparate 
fyftem,  and  carried  on  their  wars  and  negociations,  with- 
out meeting  either  with  oppofition  or  fupport  from  the 
others. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Carlovinglan  race,  the  nobles.  State  of 
in  every  province,  of  France,  taking  advantage  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  fovereign,  and  obliged  to  provide,  each  for  his. 
own  defence,  againft  the  ravages  of  the  Norman  free- 
booters, had  affumed,  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs, 
an  authority  almoft  independent,  and  had  reduced,  within 
very  narrow  limits,  the  prerogative  of  their  princes.  The 
accelfion  of  Hugh  Capet,  by  annexing  a great  fief  to  the 
crown,  had  brought  fome  addition  to  the  royal  dignity  j 
but  this  fief,  though  confiderable  for  a fubjeift,  appeared 
a narrow  bafis  of  power  for  a prince  who  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  fo  great  a community.  The  royal  demefnes 
B b a con- 
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c H P.  confifted  only  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Eftampes,  Compiegnff, 
, _ ‘ . and  a few  places  fcattered  over  the  northern  provinces  : 

In  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  the  prince’s  authority  was 
rather  nominal  than  real : The  vaflals  were  accuftomed, 
nay  entitled  td  make  war,  without  his  permiflion,  on  each 
either  : They  were  even  entitled,  if  they  conceived  them- 
felves  injured,  to  turn  their  arms  againft  their  fovereign  : 
They  excrcifed  all  civil  jurifditftion,  without  appeal,  over 
their  tenants  and  inferior  vaflals  : Their  common  jealoufy 
of  the  crown  eafily  united  them  againft  any  attempt  on 
their  exorbitant  privileges  ; and  as  fome  of  them  had  at- 
tained the  power  and  authority  of  great  princes,  even  the 
fmalleft  baron  was  fure  of  immediate  and  efFeflual  pro- 
te<ftion.  Bcfides  fix  ecclefiaftical  peerages,  which,  with 
the  other  immunities  of  the  church,  cramped  extremely 
the  general  execution  of  juftice  ; there  were  fix  lay  peer- 
ages, Burgundy,  Normandy,  Guienne,  Flanders,  Tou- 
loufe,  and  Champagne,  which  formed  very  extenfive  and 
puiflant  fovereignties.  And  though  the  combination  of  all 
thofe  princes  and  barons  could,  on  urgent  occafions,  mufter 
a mighty  power : Yet  was  it  very  difficult  to  fet  that  great 
rtiachine  in  movement;  it  was  almoft  impoffible  to  pre- 
ferve  harmony  in  its  parts ; a fenfc  of  common  intereft 
alone  could,  for  a time,  unite  them  under  their  fovereign 
againft  a common  enemy ; but  if  the  king  attempted  to 
turn  the  force  of  the  community  againft  any  mutinous 
vaflal,  the  fame  fenfe  of  common  intereft  made  the  others 
oppofe  themfelves  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  pretenfions.  Lewis 
theGrofs,  the  laft  fovereign,  marched,  at  onetime,  to  his 
' frontiers  againft  the  Germans  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 

two  hundred  thoufand  men  ; but  a petty  lord  of  Corbeil, 
of  Puifet,  of  Couci,  was  able,  at  another  period,  to  fet 
that  prince  at  defiance,  and  to  maintain  open  war  againft 
him. 

The 
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The  authority  of  the  Englifli  monarch  was  much  more  C H^A  p. 
extenfive  within  his  kingdom,  and  the  difproportion  much  ■ - ' f 

greater  between  him  and  the  moft  powerful  of  his  vaflals. 

His  demefncs  and  revenue  were  large,  compared  to  the 
greatnefs  of  his  ftate  : He  was  accuftomed  to  levy  arbi- 
trary exactions  on  his  fubjedls  : His  courts  of  judicature 
extended  their  Jurifdidtion  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom  : 

He  could  crufh  by  his  power,  or  by  a judicial  fentence,  well 
or  ill  founded,  any  obnoxious  baron ; And  though  the 
feudal  inllitutions  which  prevailed  in  his  kingdom,  had 
the  fame  tendency,  as  in  other  ftates,  to  exalt  the  arifto- 
cracy,  and  deprefs  the  monarchy,  it  required,  in  England, 
according  to  itsprefent  conftitution,  a great  combination 
of  the  valTals  to  oppofe  their  fovereign  lord,  and  there  had 
not  hitherto  arifen  any  baron  fo  powerful,  as  of  himfclf 
to  levy  war  againft  the  prince,  and  afford  protedtion  to 
the  inferior  barons. 

While  fuch  were  the  different  fituations  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  latter  enjoyed  fo  many  advantages  above 
the  former ; the  accelllon  of  Henry  II.  a prince  of  great 
abilities,  poife/fed  of  fo  many  rich  provinces  on  the  con- 
tinent, might  appear  an  event  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to 
the  French  monarchy,  and  fufficient  to  break  entirely  the 
balance  between  the  ftates.  He  was  mafter,  in  the  right 
of  his-  father,  of  Anjou,  and  Touraine  ; in  that  of  his 
mother,  of  Normandy  and  Maine  ; in  that  of  his  wife,  of 
Guienne,  Poidlou,  Xaintogne,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  An- 
goumois,  the  Limoufin.  He  foon  after  annexed  ilritanny 
to  his  other  ftates,  and  was  already  pofie/fed  of  the  fu- 
periority  over  that  province,  which,  on  tlie  firft  ceftiot; 
of  Normandy  to  Rollo  the  Dane,  had  been  granted  by 
Charles  the  Simple  in  vaflalage  to  that  formidable  ra- 
rager.  Thefe  provinces  compofed  above  a third  of  the 
whole  French  monarchy,  and  were  much  fuperior,  in 
txtent  and  opulence,  to  thofe  territories,  which  were  fub- 
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® vin  **"  immediate  jurifdi£lion  and  government  of 

. — _■  the  king.  The  vailal  was  here  more  powerful  than  his 

*‘54<  liege  lord  : The  fituation,  which  had  enabled  Hugh  Capet 
to  depofethe  Carlovingian  princes,  feemed  to  be  renewed, 
and  that  with  much  greater  advantages  on  the  fide  of  the 
vafl'al  : And  when  England  was  added  to  fo  many  pro- 
vinces, the  French  king  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  from 
this  conjiin£lure,  fome  great  difaller  to  himfelf  and  to 
bis  family.  But,  in  reality,  it  was  this  circnmftance 
which  appeared  fo  formidable,  that  faved  the  Capietian 
race,  and,  by  its  confcquences,  exalted  them  to  that  pitch 
of  grandeur  which  they  at  prefent  enjoy. 

The  limited  authority  of  the  prince  in  the  feudal  con- 
ftitutions,  prevented  the  king  of  England  from  employing 
with  advantage  the  force  of  fo  many  Hates,  which  were 
fubjecled  to  his  government ; and  thefe  different  mem- 
bers, disjoined  in  fituation,  and  difagreeing  in  laws,  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  were  never  thoroughly  cemented 
into  one  monarchy.  He  foon  became,  both  from  his  dif- 
tant  place  of  refidence,  and  from  the  incompatibility  of 
interefts,  a kind  of  foreigner  to  his  French  dominions  ; 
and  his  fubjedls  on  the  continent  confidered  their  alle- 
giance as  more  naturally  due  to  their  fuperior  lord,  who 
lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  who  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  their  nation.  He  was  always 
at  hand  to  invade  them  ; their  immediate  lord  was  often 
at  too  great  a diftance  to  protedl  them  ; and  any  diforder 
in  any  part  of  his  difperfed  dominions  gave  advantages 
againft  him.  The  other  powerful  vaflals  of  the  French 
crown  were  rather  pleafed  to  fee  the  expulfton  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  W’ere  not  affedled  with  that  jealoufy,  which  would 
have  arifen  from  the  oppreflion  of  a co-valTal  who  was 
of  the  fame  rank  with  themfelves.  By  this  means,  the 
king  of  France  found  it  more  eafy  to  conquer  thofe  nu- 
fp^rous  provinces  from  England,  than  to  fubdue  a duke  of 
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Normandy  or  Guienne,  a count  of  Anjou,  Maine,  or  C H^A  P,  ^ 

PoiiSou.  And  after  reducing  fuch  extenflve  territories,  . - j 
which  immediately  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  mo-  H54-  I 

narchy,  he  found  greater  facility  in  uniting  to  the  crown  ‘ 

the  other  great  fiefs,  which  ftill  remained  feparate  and  in- 
dependent. 

But  as  thefe  important  confequences  could  not  be 
forefeen  by  human  wifdom,  the  king  of  France  remarked 
with  terror  the  rifing  grandeur  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou  or 
Plantagenet ; and,  in  order  to  retard  its  progrefs,  he  had 
ever  maintained  a ftridl  union  with  Stephen,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  fupport  the  tottering  fortunes  of  that  bold 
ufurper.  But  after  this  prince’s  death  it  was  too  late  to 
think  of  oppofing  the  fucceffion  of  Henry,  or  preventing  the 
performance  of  thofe  fiipulations  which,  with  the  unani- 
mous confent  of  the  nation,  he  had  made  with  his  prede-  ' 

ceflbr.  I'heEngliih,  harafled  with  civil  wars,  and  difgufted 
with  the  bloodflied  and  depredations  which,  during  thecourfe 
of  fo  many  years,  had  attended  them,  were  little  difpofed 
to  violate  their  oaths,  by  excluding  the  law’ful  heir  from 
the  fucceffion  of  their  monarchy  i.  Many  of  the  moil 
confiderable  fortrefles-  were  in  the  hands  of  his  partizans  ; 
the  whole  nation  had  had  occafion  to  fee  the  noble  qua- 
lities with  which  he  was  endowed ',  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  mean  talents  of  William,  the  fon  of  Stephen  ; 
and  as  they  were  acquainted  with  his  great  power,  and 
were  rather  pleafed  to  fee  the  acceffion  of  fo  many  foreign 
dominions  to  the  crown  of  England,  they  never  enter- 
tained the  lead  thoughts  of  refifting  them.  Henry  *''m- 
felf,  fenfible  of  the  advantages  attending  his  prefent  fitua- 
tion,  was  in  no  hurry  to  arrive  in  England  ; and  being 
engaged  in  the  fiege  of  a caftle  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
mandy, when  he  received  intelligence  of  Stephen’s  death, 
be  made  it  a point  of  honour  not  to  depart  from  bis  enter- 

1 Matth,  Puit,  p,  65.  ' Cull  Neubt.  p.  381. 
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prize,  till  he  had  brought  it  to  an  iflue.  He  then  fet  out 
on  his  journey,  and  was  received  in  England  with  the 
acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men,  who  fwore  with  plea- 
fure  the  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  him. 

T155.  The  firft  acS  of  Henry’s  government  correfponded  to 
Henr/teo*^  the  high  idea  entertained  of  his  abilities,  and  prognofti- 
Teinmtat,  cated  the  rc-eftablifhment  of  juftice  and  tranquillity,  of 
which  the  kingdom  had  fo  long  been  bereaved.  He  im- 
mediately difmifled  all  thofe  mercenary  foldiers  who  had 
committed  great  diforders  in  the  nation  ; and  he  fent 
them  abroad,  together  with  William  of  Ypres,  their 
leader,  the  friend  and  confident  of  Stephen  *.  He  re- 
voked all  the  grants  made  by  his  predeceflor ',  even  thofe 
which  necelfity  had  extorted  from  the  emprefs  Matilda ; 
and  that  princefs,  who  had  rcfigned  her  rights  in  favour 
of  Henry,  made  no  oiipofition  to  a meafure  fo  necefiary 
for  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  He  repaired 
the  coin,  which  had  been  extremely  debafed  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecelfor  ; and  he  took  proper  meafures 
againft  the  return  of  a like  abufe  He  was  rigorous  in 
the  execution  of  juftice,  and  in  the  fuppreflion  of  robbery 
and  violence  ; and  that  he  might  reftore  authority  to  the 
laws,  he  cauied  all  the  new  eredfed  caftles  to  be  dcmoliflied, 
which  had  proved  fo  many  fandtuaries  to  freebooters 
and  rebels  *.  The  earlof  Albemarle,  Hugh  Mortimer,  and 
Roger,  the  fon  of  Milo  of  Glocefter,  were  inclined  to  make 
fome  refiftance  to  this  falutary  meafure ; but  the  approach 
of  the  king  with  his  forces  foon  obliged  them  to  fubmit. 

1158.  Every  thing  being  reftored  to  full  tranquillity  in  Eng- 
land, Henry  went  abroad  in  order  to  eppofe  the  attempts 

* FH7'S;epb.  p 13.  M^Parii^p.  65.  Neubr.  p.  3S1.  Chron.  T.  WykeS| 
p 30.  Ncubr.  p.  38Z.  u Hovedenj  p.  491. 

V Hoveden,  p«49i*  Fi'.z-Steph*  p*  13.  M,  Fails,  p.  65.  Ncubr,  p.  381* 
Cruin^ton,  p.  1043. 
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®f  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who,  during  his  abfcnce,  had  C A P. 
made  an  incurfion  into  Anjou  and  Maine,  had  advanced  ■ * j 

foine  pretenfions  to  thofe  provinces,  and  had  got  poflef-  HS7. 
lion  of  a confiderabla  part  of  tliem  *.  On  the  king’s  ap- 
pearance, the  people  returned  to  their  allegiance  ; and 
Geoffrey,  reflgning  his  claim  for  an  annual  penfion  of  a 
thoufand  potjnds,  departed  and  took  pofleffion  of  the 
county  of  Nantz,  which  the  inhabitants,  who  had  ex- 
pelled count  Hoel,  their  prince,  had  put  into  his  hands. 

Henry  returned  to  England  the  following  year : The  in- 
curfions  of  the  Welfh  then  provoked  him  to  make  an 
invafion  upon  them  ; where  the  natural  faftneffes  of  the 
country  occafioned  him  great  difficulties,  and  even  brought 
him  into  danger.  His  vanguard,  being  engaged  in  a narrow 
pafs,  was  put  to  rout : Henry  de  Effex,  the  hereditary 
ftandard-bearer,  feized  with  a panic,  threw  down  the 
Randard,  took  to  flight,  and  exclaimed  that  the  king  was 
(lain;  And  had  not  the  prince  immediately  appeared  in 
perfon,  and  led  on  his  troops  with  great  gallantry,  the 
confequence  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army 
For  this  mifbehaviour,  Effex  was  afterwards  accufed  of 
felony  by  Robert  de  Montfort ; was  vanquiffied  in  Angle 
combat;  his  eftate  was  confifeated  ; and  he  himfelf  was 
thruft  into  a convent  7.  The  fubmiffioiis  of  the  Welfh 
procured  them  an  accommodation  with  England. 

The  martial  difpofition  of  the  princes  in  that  age  en- 
gaged  them  to  head  their  own  armies  in  every  enterprize, 
even  the  moft  frivolous  ; and  their  feeble  authority  made 
it  commonly  impradlicable  for  them  to  delegate,  on  occa- 
fion,  the  command  to  their  generals.  Geoffrey,  the 
king’s  brother,  died  foon  after  he  had  acquired  pofleffion 
pf  Nantz  ; Though  he  had  no  other  title  to  that  county, 

• See  note  [O]  ai  the  end  of  the  iroluiD<t  * p«  383. 
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C A P.  than  the  voluntary  fubmillion  or  eleftion  of  the  inha- 
^ j bitants  two  years  before,  Henry  laid  claim  to  the  territory 
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as  devolved  to  him  by  hereditary  right,  and  he  went 
over  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  by  force  of  arms.  Conan, 
dulce  or  earl  of  Britanny  (for  thefe  titles  are  given  indif- 
ferently by  hiftorians  to  thofe  princes),  pretended  that 
Nantz  had  been  lately  feparated  by  rebellion  from  his 
principality,  to  which  of  right  it  belonged  ; and  imme- 
diately, on  Geoffrey’s  death,  he  took  pofielfion  of  the 
difputed  territory.  Left  Lewis,  the  French  king,  fhould 
interpofe  in  the  controverfy,  Henry  paid  him  a vifit ; and 
fo  allured  him  by  carefles  and  civilities,  that  an  alliance 
was  contradied  between  them  ; and  they  agreed,  that 
young  Henry,  heir  to  the  Englifh  monarchy,  fhould  be 
affianced  to  Margaret  of  France  ; though  the  former  was 
only  five  years  of  age,  the  latter  was  ftill  in  her  cradle. 
Henry,  now  fecure  of  meeting  with  no  interruption  on 
this  fide,  advanced  with  his  army  into  Britanny;  and 
Conan,  in’defpair  of  being  able  to  make  refiftance,  de- 
livered up  the  county  of  Nantz  to  him.  The  able  con- 
dudl  of  the  king  procured  him  farther  and  more  important 
advantages  from  this  incident.  Conan,  haraffed  with  the 
turbulent  difpofition  of  his  fubjedfs,  was  defirous  of  pro- 
curing to  himfelf  the  fupport  of  fo  great  a monarch  ; 
and  he  betrothed  his  daughter  and  only  child,  yet  an  in- 
fant, to  Geoffrey,  the  king’s  third  fon,  who  was  of  the 
fame  tender  years.  The  duke  of  Britanny  died  about 
feven  years  after ; and  Henry,  being  mefne  lord  and  alfo 
natural  guardian  to  his  fon  and  daughter-in-law,  put 
himfelf  in  poffeffion  of  that  principality,  and  annexed  it 
for  the  prefent  to  his  other  great  dominions. 

The  king  had  a profpedl  of  making  ftill  farther  acqui- 
fitions  ; and  the  adhvity  of  his  temper  fufFered  no  oppor- 
tunity of  that  kind  to  efcape  him.  Philippa,  duchefs  of 
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Guienne,  mother  of  Qyeen  Eleanor,  was  the  only  ilTue  CHAP, 
of  William  IV.  count  of  Touloufej  and  would  have  ^ ' j 

inherited  his  dominions,  had  not  that  prince,  defirous  of  U59« 
preferving  the  fucceffion  in  the  male-line,  conveyed  the 
principality  to  his  brother,  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  by  a 
contra£f  of  fale  which  was  in  that  age  regarded  as  ficli- 
tious  and  illufory.  By  this  means  the  title  to  the  county 
of  Touloufe  came  to  be  difputed  between  the  male  and 
female  heirs  ; and  the  one  or  the  others  as  opportunities 
favoured  them,  had  obtained  poflelfion.  Raymond, 
grandfon  of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  was  the  reigning 
fovereign  ; and  on  Henry’s  reviving  his  wife’s  claim,  this 
prince  had  recourfe  for  protection  to  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  fo  much  concerned  in  policy  to  prevent  the 
farther  aggrandizement  of  the  Englifh  monarch.  Lewis 
himfelf,  when  married  to  Eleanor,  had  aflerted  the  juftice 
of  her  claim,  and  had  demanded  pofleffion  of  Touloufe*; 
but  his  fentiments  changing  with  his  intereft,  he  now 
determined  to  defend,  by  his  power  and  authority,  the 
title  of  Raymond.  Henry  found,  that  it  would  be  requi- 
fite  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  againd  potent  antagonids ; 
and  that  nothing  but  a formidable  army  could  maintain 
a claim,  which  he  had  in  vain  aderted  by  arguments  and 
manifedos. 

An  army,  compofed  of  feudal  vaflals,  was  commonly 
very  intractable  and  undifeiplined,  both  becaufe  of  the 
independent  fpirit  of  the  perfons  who  ferved  in  it,  and 
becaufe  the  commands  were  not  given,  either  by  the  choice 
of  the  fovereign,  or  from  the  military  capacity  and  expe- 
rience of  the  officers.  Each  baron  condu(5ted  his  otl'n 
vaflals  : His  rank  was  greater  or  lefs,  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  his  property  : Even  the  fupreme  command 
under  the  prince  was  often  attached  to  birth ; And  as 
the  military  vafTals  were  obliged  to  ferve  only  forty  days 


r Neubr.  p.  387,  Chton.  W,  Hemiog.  p.  494. 
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C H A P.  at  their  own  charge ; though,  if  the  expedition  were 
. ’ , didant,  they  were  put  to  great  expence  ; the  prince  reaped 

1159.  little  benefit  from  their  attendance.  Henry,  fcnfible  of 
, thefe  inconveniencies,  levied  upon  his  vaflals  in  Nor- 
mandy and  other  provinces,  which  were  remote  from 
Touloufe,  a fum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their  fervice  ; and 
. this  commutation,  by  reafon  of  the  great  difiance,  was 

{till  more  advantageous  to  his  Englifii  vafials.  He  im- 
pofed,  therefore,  a feutage  of  180,000  pounds  on  the 
knight’s  fees,  a commutation,  to  which,  though  it  was 
unufual,  and  the  firft  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory*, 
the  military  tenants  willingly  fubmitted;  and  with  this 
money,  he  levied  an  army  which  was  more  under  his 
• command,  and  whofe  fervice  was  more  durable  and  con- 
fiant.  Afiifted  by  Rerenger,  count  of  Barcelona,  and 
Trincaval,  count  of  Nifmes,  whom  he  had  gained  to  his 
party,  he  invaded  the  county  of  Touloufe;  and  after 
taking  Verdun,  Caftlcnau,  and  other  places,  he  befieged 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  was  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  enterprize  ; when  Lewis,  advancing  before  the  arrival 
of  his  main  body,  threw  himfelf  into  the  place  with  a 
fmall  reinforcement.  Henry  was  urged  by  fome  of  his 
minifiers  to  profecute  the  fiege,  to  take  Lewis  prifoner, 
and  to  impofe  his  own  terms  in  the  pacification  ; but  he 
either  thought  it  fo  much  his  intereft  to  maintain  the 
feudal  principles,  by  which  his  foreign  dominions  were 
fecured,  or  bore  fo  much  refpedt  to  his  fuperior  lord,  that, 
he  declared,  he  would  not  attack  a place  defended  by  him 
in  perfon  ; and  he  immediately  railed  the  fiege".  He 
marched  into  Normandy  to  protedl  that  province  againft 
an  incurfion  which  the  count  of  Dreux,  inftigated  by 
king  Lewis,  his  brother,  had  made  upon  it.  War  was 
now  openly  carried  on  between  the  two  monarchs,  but 

* MadoX|  p.  4S5"  Oervaff,  p.  1381.  See  note  [P]  at  the  end  of  the 
voiuxe.  * pi’S'Sieph.  p,  Piceto,  p«  5319 
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produced  no  memorable  event : It  foon  ended  in  a cef-  ^ 
fation  of  arms,  and  that  followed  by  a peace,  which  was  ■ i 

not,  however,  attended  with  any  confidence  or  good 
correfpondence  between  thofe  rival  princes.  Thefortrefs 
of  Gifors,  being  part  of  the  dowry  {lipulated  to  Margaret 
of  France,  had  been  configned  by  agreement  to  the 
knights  templars,  on  condition  that  it  fhould  be  delivered 
into  Henry’s  hands,  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.  ' 

The  king,  that  he  might  have  a pretence  for  imme- 
diately demanding  the  place,  ordered  the  marriage  to  be 
fblemnized  between  the  prince  and  princefs,  though 
both  infants ; and  he  engaged  the  grand-mafter  of 
the  templars,  by  large  prefents,  as  was  generally  fuf- 
pcdled,  to  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  Gifors  Lewis  re. 
fenting  this  fraudulent  condudi,  banifhed  the  templars, 
and  would  have  made  war  upon  the  king  of  England,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  mediation  and  authority  of  pope 
Alexander  III.  who  had  been  chaced  from  Rome  by  the 
anti-pope,  Vidfor  IV.  and  refided  at  that  time  in  France. 

That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  authority  pofieffed  by 
the  Roman  pontifF  during  thofe  ages,  it  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  the  two  kings  had,  the  year  before,  met 
the  pope  at  the  cafilc  of  Torci  on  the  Loir;  and  the/ 
gave  him  fuch  marks  of  refpedf,  that  both  difmounted  to 
receive  him,  and  holding  each  of  them  one  of  the  reins 
of  his  bridle,  walked  on  foot  by  his  fide,  and  condudled 
him  in  that  fubmiflive  manner  into  the  caftle  J fpeSiacle, 

cries  Baronius  in  an  ecftacy,  to  God,  angels,  and  men  ; 
and  futh  as  had  never  before  been  exhibited  to  the  world  ! 

^ Hove^ei))  p.  492*  Neubr.  p.  400.  Diceto,  p.  Brompton^ 

p.  1450. 

c Since  the  firft  publication  of  this  hiflory,  Lord  Lyrteicon  has  publifhed 
a copy  of  the  treaty  be'ween  Henry  and  Lewis,  by  which  it  appears,  if  there 
was  no  feerct  article,  thit  Henry  wai  net  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  iliis  tranf- 
afiion* 

^ Trim,  p,  48, 
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Henry,  foon  after  he  had  accommodated  his  diiFerenceS 
with  Lewis  by  the  pope’s  mediation,  returned  to  Eng- 
land ; where  he  commenced  an  enterprize,  which,  though 
required  by  found  policy,  and  even  condui^ed  in  the 
main  with  prudence,  bred  him  great  difquietude,  involved 
him  in  danger,  and  was  not  concluded  without  fome  lofs 
and  difhonotir. 

The  ufurpations  of  the  clergy,  which  had  at  firft  been 
gradual,  were  now  become  fo  rapid,  and  had  mounted  to 
fuch  a height,  that  the  conteft  between  the  regale  and 
pontiHcale  was  really  arrived  at  a crifis  in  England  ; and 
it  became  neceflary  to  determine  whether  the  king  or  the 
priells,  particularly  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  fhould 
be  fovereign  of  the  kingdom The  afpiring  fpirit  of 
Henry,  which  gave  inquietude  to  all  his  neighbours,  was 
not  likely  long  to  pay  a tame  fubmillion  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  fubje£ls  i and  as  nothing  opens  the  eyes  of  men 
fo  readily  as  their  intereft,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  falling, 
in  this  refpeiS,  into  that  abje£l  fuperftition,  which  retained 
his  people  in  fubjedtion.  From  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  in  the  government  of  his  foreign  dominions, 
as  well  as  of  England,  he  had  (hown  a fixed  purpofe  to 
reprefs  clerical  ufurpations,  and  to  maintain  thofe  prero- 
gatives which  had  been  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  pre- 
deceflbrs.  During  'the  fchifm  of  the  papacy  between 
Alexander  and  Vidlor,  he  had  determined,  for  fome  time, 
to  remain  neuter  : And  when  informed,  that  the  archbifliop 
of  Rouen  and  the  bifhop  of  Mans  had,  from  their  own 
authority,  acknowledged  Alexander  as  legitimate  pope, 
he  was  fo  enraged,  that,  though  he  fpared  the  archbifhop 
on  account  of  his  great  age,  he  immediately  iffued  orders 
for  overthrowing  the  houfes  of  the  bifhop  of  Mans,  and 
archdeacon  of  Rouen  * ; and  it  was  not  til!  he  had  deli- 


• Fitz-Stepben,  p.  fj, 

* See  note  [QJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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bcrately  examined  the  matter,  by  thofe  views  which 
ufuaHy  enter  into  the  councils  of  princes,  that  he  allowed 
that  pontiff  to  exercife  authority  over  any  of  his  domi-  ii6». 
nions.  In  England,  the  mild  charadfer  and  advanced 
years  of  Theobald,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  together 
with  his  merits  in  refufing  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Eullace,  fon  of  Stephen,  prevented  Henry,  during  the 
lifetime  of  that  primate,  from  taking  any  meafures 
againft  the  multiplied  encroachments  of  the  clergy  : But 
after  his  death,  the  king  refolved  to  exert  himfelf  with 
more  adlivity  ; and  that  he  might  be  fecure  againll  any 
oppofition,  he  advanced  to  that  dignity  Becket,  his  chan- 
cellor, on  whofc  compliance,  he  thought,  he  could  en- 
tirely depend. 

Thomas  a Becket,  the  firft  man  of  Englifli  de-  June  j. 
feent,  who,  fine#  the  Norman  conqueft,  had,  during  * 

the  courfe  of  a whole  century,  rifen  to  any  confiderabie  arcbsifliop 
ffation,  was  born  of  reputable  parents  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don  ; and  being  endowed  both  with  induftry  and  capa- 
city, he  early  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of 
archbifhop  Theobald,  and  obtained  from  that  prelate 
fome  preferments  and  offices.  By  their  means,  he  was 
enabled  to  travel  for  improvement  to  Italy,  where  he 
fiudied  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Bologna  ; and  on  his  - 
return,  he  appeared  to  have  made  fuch  proficiency  in 
knowledge,  that  be  was  promoted  by  his  patron  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  an  office  of  confiderabie 
truft  and  profit.  He  was  afterwards  employed  with  fuccefs 
by  Theobald  in  tranfaefing  bufinefs  at  Rome ; and  on 
Henry’s  acceffion,  he  was  recommended  to  that  monarch 
as  worthy  of  farther  preferment.  Henry,  who  knew 
that  Becket  had  been  infirumental  in  fupporting  that  re- 
folution  of  the  archbifhop,  which  had  tended  fo  much  to 
facilitate  his  own  advancement  to  the  throne,  was  already 
prepoflefTed  in  his  favour ; and  finding,  on  farther  ac- 
quaintance, that  his  fpirit  and  abilities  entitled  him  to 
2 any 
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any  truft,  he  foon  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  chan- 
cellor, one  of  the  firft  civil  oiHces  in  the  kingdom.  The 
chancellor,  in  that  age,  befides  the  cuftody  of  the  great 
feal,  had  pofTeffion  of  all  vacant  prelacies  and  abbies  j 
be  was  the  guardian  of  all  fuch  minors  and  pupils  as 
were  the  king’s  tenants;  all  baronies  which  efcheated  to 
the  crown  were  under  his  admiuiftration  ; he  was  entitled 
to  a place  in  council,  even  though  he  were  not  parti- 
cularly fummoned  ; and  as  he  exercifed  alfo  the  ofEce  of 
fecretary  of  ftate,  and  it  belonged  to  him  to  counterfign 
all  commiffions,  writs,  and  letters-patent,  he  was  a kind 
of  prime  minifter,  and  was  concerned  in  the  difpatch  of 
every  bufinefs  of  importance  ^ Befides  exercifing  this 
high  office,  Becket,  by  the  favour  of  the  king  or  arch- 
biftiop,  was  made  provoft  of  Beverley,  dean  of  Haftings» 
and  conftable  of  the  Tower  : He  was'put  in  pofleiSon  of 
the  honours  of  Eye  and  Berkham,  large  baronies  that  had 
efcheated  to  the  crown:  And  to  complete  his  grandeur, 
he  was  entrulled  with  the  education  of  Prince  Henry,  the 
king’s  eldeft  fon,  and  heir  of  the  monarchy^.  The 
pomp  of  his  retinue,  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  his  furniture, 
the  luxury  of  his  table,  the  munificence  of  his  prefents, 
correfponded  to  thefe  great  preferments ; or  rather  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  that  England  had  ever  before  feen  in 
any  fiibjedl:.  His  hiftorian  and  fecretary,  Fitz-Stephens'', 
mentions,  among  other  particulars,  that  his  apartments 
were  every  day  in  winter  covered  with  clean  ftraw  or 
hay,  and  in  fummer  with  green  ruflies  or  boughs ; left 
the  gentlemen  who  paid  court  to  him,  and  who  could 
not,  by  reafon  of  their  great  number,  find  a place  at 
table,  ftiould  foil  their  fine  cloaths  by  fitting  on  a dirty 
floor  A great  number  of  knights  were  retained  in  his 

fervice  ; 


f Filz  Steph.  p.  IV  Elbld.  p.  TV  Hlft.  Quad,  p,  9.  14.  **?•>$. 

i John  Baldwin  held  the  manor  of  O'^craifee  in  Aylefbur;  of  the  king  ia 
f.icagc,  by  the  fervicc  of  finding  lirter  for  the  king's  bed,  lir,  in  fummer, 
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fervice  ; the  greateft  barons  were  proud  of  being  received  chap. 
at  his  table ; his  houfe  was  a place  of  education  for  the  ■ _ ' f 

fons  of  the  chief  nobility ; and  the  king  himfelf  fre-  ti6t, 
quently  vouchfafed  to  partake  of  his  entertainments.  As 
his  way  of  life  was  fplendid  and  opulent,  his  amufements 
and  occupations  were  gay,  and  partook  of  the  cavalier 
Ipirit,  which,  as  he  had  only  taken  deacon’s  orders,  he 
did  not  think  unbefitting  his  charafler.  He  employed 
himfelf  at  leifure  hours  in  hunting,  hawking,  gaming, 
and  horfemanlhip ; he  expofed  his  perfon  in  feveral  mili- 
tary actions  ; he  carried  over,  at  his  own  charge,  feven 
hundred  knights  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars  at  Tou- 
loufe  j in  the  fubfequent  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  maintained,  during  forty  days,  twelve  hundred 
knights,  and 'four  thoufand  of  their  train*;  and  in  an 
embafiy  to  France,  with  which  he  was  entrufted,  he 
afionifhed  that  court  by  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
his  retinue. 

Henry,  befides  committing  all  his  more  important 
bufincfs  to  Becket’s  management,  honoured  him  with  his 
friendship  and  intimacy  ; and  whenever  he  was  difpofed 
to  relax  himfelf  by  fports  of  any  kind,  he  admitted  his 
chancellor  to  the  party"*.  An  inilance  of  their  famili- 
arity is  mentioned  by  Fitz- Stephens,  which,  as  it  Shows 
the  manners  of  the  age,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  relate. 

One  day,  as  the  king  and  the  chancellor  were  riding  to- 
gether in  the  Streets  of  London,  they  obferved  a beggar, 
who  was  Shivering  with  cold.  Would  it  not  be  very 
praife-worthy,  faid  the  king,  to  give  that  poor  man  a 
warm  coat  in  this  fevere  feafon  It  would,  furely,  re- 
plied the  chancellor ; and  you  do  well.  Sir,  in  thinking 

grtft  or  herbi,  and  two  grty  and  in  winter,  Araw,  and  three  erie, 

thrice  in  the  year,  if  the  king  Ihould  come  thrice  in  the  year  to  Aylefbury* 

Madox,  Bar.  Angitca,  p.  047. 

h Fita*Steph.  p«  aj*  HUf.  Quad.  p.  9.  i Fita-Steph.  p.  19,  lo. 

31,  33.  " Ibld.p.  16.  HitV.  Quad.p.  8. 
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CHAT,  of  fuch  good  adlions.  Then  he  fliall  have  one,  prefently* 

■ . cried  the  king:  And  feizing  the  Ikirt  of  the  chancellor’s 

ii6i,  coat,  which  was  fcarlet,  and  lined  with  ermine,  began 
to  pull  it  violently.  The  chancellor  defended  himfelf  for 
fome  time  ; and  they  had  both  of  them  like  to  have  tum- 
bled off  their  horfes  in  the  ftreet,  when  Becket,  after  a' 
vehement  ftruggle,  let  go  his  coat ; w^hich  the  king  be- 
ftowed  on  the  beggar,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  quality 
of  the  perfons,  was  not  a little  furprifed  at  the  prefent 

Becket,  who,  by  his  complaifarice  and  good-hu- 
mour had  rendered  himfelf  agreeable,  and  by  his  induftry 
and  abilities  ufeful,  to  his  mailer,  appeared  to  him  the 
Cttcft  perfon  for  fupplying  the  Vacancy  made  by  the  death’ 
of  Theobald.  As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  king’s" 
intentions  ” of  retrenching,  or  rather  confining'  within 
the  ancient  bounds,  all'  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  and  al- 
ways Ihowcd  a ready  difpofition  to  comply  with  them  % 
Henry,  whomever  expeded  any  refiftance  from  that  quar- 
ter, immediately  iffued  orders  for  eleding  him  archbllhop 
of  Canterbury.  But  this  refolutloh,  which  was  taken 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Matilda,  and  many  of  the  tni- 
nifters*:,  drew  after  it  very  unhappy  conlequences ; and 
never  prince  of  fo  great  penetration  appeared,  in  the' 
ifiue,  to  have  fo  little  underffood  the  genius  and  charac- 
ter of  his  minifter. 

No  fooner  was  Becket  inAalled  in  this  high  dignity, 
which  rendered  him  for  life  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  king- 
dom, with  fome  pretenfions  of  afpirtng  to  be  the  firff, 
than  he  totally  altered  his  demeanor  and  condud,  and 
endeavoured  to  acquire  the  charaderof  fandity,  of  which 
his  former  bufy  and  ofientatious  courfe  of  life  might,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  have  naturally  bereaved  him. 

, Without  confulting  the  king,  he  immediately  returned 

n Fiti-Stcph.  p.  i6.  o Ib!d.  p.  17.  t Ibid.  p.  IJ. 

Epift.  Sc.  Tham.  p.  iiit  s Epift.  St.  Thotii.  p.  167, 
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into  his  hands  the  cotnmiflion  of  chancellor ; pretending,  ^ *’• 

that  he  mull  thenceforth  detach  himielf  from  fecular  af- 
fairs,  and  be  folely  employed  in  the  exercife  of  his  fpi-  ****• 
ritual  fondlion ; but  in  reality,  that  he  might  break  off 
all  connections  with  Henry,  and  apprife  him,  that  Becket^ 
as  primate  of  England,  was  now  become  entirely  a new 
perfonage.  He  maintained,  in  his  retinue  and  attend- 
ants alone,  his  ancient  pomp  and  lullre,  which  was  ufeful 
to  ftrike  the  vulgar  : In  his  own  perfon  he  affieCled  the 
greated  aufterity,  and  moft  rigid  mortification,  which, 
he  Was  fenfible,  would  have  an  equal  or  a greater  tendency 
.to  the  lame  end.  He  wore  fack-cloth  next  his  fkin, 
which,  by  his  adeCted  care  to  conceal  it,  was  necelTarily 
the  more  remarked  by  all  the  world  : He  changed  it  fo 
feldom,  that  it  was  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin  : His  ufual 
diet  was  bread  j his  drink  water,  which  he  even  rendered 
farther  unpalatable  by  the  mixture  of  unfavoury  herbs ; 

He  tore  his  back  with  the  frequent  difcipline  which  he 
infiicled  on  it : He  daily  on  his  knees  walbed,  in  imita- 
tion of  Chrift,  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars,  whom  he 
afterwards  dirmiflcd  with  prefents  ' : He  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  monks  by  his  frequent  charities  to  the  con- 
vents and  hofpitals  : Every  one,  who  made  profeffion  of 
fanClity,  was  admitted  to  his  converfation,  and  returned 
full  of  panegyrics  on  the  humility,  as  well  as  on  the  piety 
and  mortification,  of  the  holy  primate : He  feemed  to  be 
perpetually  employed  in  reciting  prayers  and  pious  lec- 
tures,  or  in  perufing  religious  difcourfes : His  afpeCl  wore 
the  appearance  of  ferioufnefs,  and  mental  recollection, 
and  fecret  devotion  : And  all  men  of  penetration  plainly 
faw  that  he  Was  meditating  fome  great  defign,  and  that 
the  ambition  and  odeiitation  of  his  character  had  turned 
itfelf  towards  a new  and  more  dangerous  objeCt. 
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Eecket  waited  not  till  Henry  fhould  commence  thofe 
projects  againft  the  ecclefiaftical  power,  which,  he  knew, 
had  been  formed  by  that  prince : He  was  himfelf  the  ag- 
grclTor  } and  endeavoured  to  overawe  the  king  by  the  in- 
trepidity and  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes.  He  fummoned 
the  earl  of  Clare  to  furrender  the  barony  of  Tunbridge, 
which,  ever  fince  the  conqueft,  had  remained  in  the  fa- 
mily of  that  nobleman ; but  which,  as  it  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  Becket  pretended  his 
predecefTors  were  prohibited  by  the  canons  to  alienate. 
'I'he  earl  of  Clare,  befides  the  luftre  which  he  derived 
from  the  greatnefs  of  his  own  birth,  and  the  extent  of 
his  pofleflions,  was  allied  to  all  the  principal  families  in 
the  kingdom  ; his  filler,  who  was  a celebrated  beauty,  had 
farther  extended  his  credit  among  the  nobility,  and  was 
even  fuppofed  to  have  gained  the  king’s  afieftions  ; and 
Becket  could  not  better  difeover,  than  by  attacking  fo 
powerful  an  intereft,  his  refolution  of  maintaining  with 
vigour  the  rights,  real  or  pretended,  of  his  fee  *. 

William  de  Eynsford,  a military  tenant  of  the 
crown,  was  patron  of  a living,  which  belonged  to  a ma- 
nor that  held  of  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  ; but 
Becket,  without  regard  to  VVilliam’s  right,  prefented,  on 
a new  and  legal  pretext,  one  Laurence  to  that  living, 
who  was  violently  expelled  by  Eynsford.  The  primate, 
making  himfelf,  as  was  ufual  in  fpiritual  coutts,  both 
judge  and  party,  ilTued,  in  a fummary  manner,  the  fen- 
tcnce  of  excommunication  againft  Eynsford,  who  com- 
plained to  the  king,  that  he,  who  held  in  caplte  of  the 
crown,  Ihould,  contrary  to  the  pradlice  eftabliftied  by 
the  Conqueror,  and  maintained  ever  fince  by  bis  fuccef- 
fors,  be  fubjeifled  to  that  terrible  fentence,  without  the 
previous  content  of  the  fovereign'.  Henry,  who  had 


* FIts-Steph.  p.  Cervafe,  p.  1384. 
f)ictto,  p.  536. 
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now  broken  off  all  perfonal  intercourfe  with  Becket,  fent  ^ **• 

him,  by  a meffenger,  his  orders  to  abfolve  Eynsford  ; ' ^ 

but  received  for  anfwer,  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  king 
to  inform  him  whom  he  fhould  abfolve  and  whom  excom- 
municate”: And  it  was  not  till  after  many  remonftrances 
and  menaces,  that  Becket,  though  with  the  worft  grace 
imaginable,  was  induced  to  comply  with  the  royal  man- 
date. 

Henry,  though  he  found  himfelf  thus  gricvoufly  mif- 
taken  in  the  charafter  of  the  pcrfon  whom  he  had  pi  omoted 
to  the  primacy,  determined  not  to  dcfift  from  his  former 
intention  of  retrenching  clerical  ufurpations.  He  was 
entirely  mafter  of  his  extcnfive  dominions  ; The  prudence 
and  vigour  of  his  adminiftration,  attended  with  perpetual 
luccefs,  had  raifcd  his  charaiSIcr  above  that  of  any  of  his  ^ 

predeceflbrs  '* : The  papacy  fcemed  to  be  weakened  by 
a fchifm,  which  divided  all  Europe:  And  he  rightly 
judged,  that,  if  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity  were 
negleded,  the  crown  muft,  from  the  prevalent  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  people,  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  an  entire 
fubordination  under  the  mitre. 

The  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  power  ferves 
extremely,  in  every  civilized  government,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  order ; and  prevents  thofe  mutual 
incroachments,  which,  as  there  can  be  no  ultimate  judge 
between  them,  are  often  attended  with  the  moft  danger- 
ous confequences.  Whether  the  fupreme  magiftrate, 
who  unites  thefe  powers,  receives  the  appellation  of  prince 
or  prelate,  is  not  material : The  fuperior  weight,  which 
temporal  interefts  commonly  bear  in  the  apprehenfions  of 
men  above  fpiritual,  renders  the  civil  part  of  his  charac- 
ter moft  prevalent ; and  in  time  prevents  thofe  grofs  im- 
poftures  and  bigoted  perfecutions,  which,  in  all  falfe 
religions,  are  the  chief  foundation  of  clerical  authority. 

But,  during  the  progrefs  of  ecclefiaftical  ufurpations,  the 

u FitZ'Steph.  p.  2S.  ^ Eplft.  St,  Tboaii  p«  130. 
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CHAP,  ftate,  by  the  refiftance  of  the  civil  magidrate,  is  naturall3f 
, thrown  into  convulfions  ; and  It  behoves  the  prince,  both 
1163.  for  his  own  intereft,  and  for  that  of  the  public,  to  pro- 
vide, in  time,  fuflicient  barriers  againd  fo  dangerous  and 
infidious  a rival.  This  precaution  had  hitherto  been 
much  negledled  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  catholic 
countries ; and  affairs  at  laft  feemed  to  have  come  to  a 
dangerous  crifis  : A fovereign  of  the  greateft  abilities  was 
now  on  the  throne  : A prelate  of  the  mod  inflexible  and 
intrepid  charadler  was  pofTefled  of  the  primacy  : The  con- 
, tending  powers  appeared  to  be  armed  with  their  full  force, 

and  it  was  natural  to  expedl  fome  extraordinary  event  to 
refult  from  their  conflidl. 

Among  their  other  inventions  to  obtain  money,  the 
clergy  had  inculcated  the  necellity  of  penance  as  an  atone- 
ment for  fin ; and  having  again  introduced  the  pradlice 
of  paying  them  large  Aims  as  a commutation,  or  fpecies 
of  atonement,  for  the  remiflion  of  thofe  penances,  the 
fins  of  the  people,  by  thefe  means,  had  become  a revenue 
to  the  prieds ; and  the  king  computed,  that,  by  this  in- 
vention alone,  they  levied  more  money  upon  his  fubjedls, 
than  flowed,  by  all  the  funds  and  taxes,  into  the  royal 
exchequer*.  That  he  might  eafe  the  people  of  fo  heavy 
nnd  arbitrary  an  impofition,  Henry  required,  that  a civil 
officer  of  his  appointment,  ihould  he  prefent  in  allecclefi- 
adical  courts,  and  fhould,  for  the  future,  give  his  con^ 
fent  to  every  compofition  which  was  m^de  with  Tinners 
for  their  fpiritual  offences. 

The  ecclefiadics,  in  that  age,  had  renounced  all  im- 
mediate fubordination  to  the  magidrate  : They  openly 
pretended  to  an  exemption,  in  criminal  accpfitions,  y 
from  a trial  before  courts  of  judice  j and  were  gradually 
introducing  a like  exemption  in  tivil  caufes:  Spiritual 
penalties  alone  could  be  inflicted  on  their  offences  : And 
as  {he  clergy  had  extremely  multiplied  in  England,  and 
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/nan^  of  tbern  were  confequently  of  v^ry  low  charaiSe.rs,  p vij^_ 
crimes  of  the  deeped  dye,  murders,  rohberies,  adulteries, 

, rapes,  were  daily  committed  with  impunity  ty  the  eccle- 
fiaftjcs.  It  had  been  found,  for_  inftan.ce,  ,on  enquiry, 
that  no  lefs  than  a hundred  murders  had,  fmfe  the.king|s 
^cec,ftion,  been  perpetrated  by  rtien  pf  that  prpfeflion, 

\yho  had  never  been  called  to  account  for  thefe, ©fences  t; 

.and  holy  orders  were  become  a full  protefition  forall  enor- 
.mities.  A clerk  in.Worcefterfliire,  haying  debauched  a 
gentleman’s  daughter,  had,  at  this  time,  proceeded  to 
ipurdpr  the  fatljer;  and  the  general  indignation  agaiirft 
tliis  crime  moved  the  king  to  attempt  the  remedy  of  an 
abufe  which  was  become  fo  palpable,  and  to  require  thpt 
the  clerk  fliould  be  delivered  up,  and  receive  condign  pu- 
nifhment  from  the  magiftrate  Becket  infifted  on  the 
privileges  of  the  church  ; confined  the  criminal  in  the 
bilhop’s  prifon,  left  he  fhould  be  feized  by  the  king’s 
. officers ; maintained  that  no  greater  punilhment  could  be 
inflidlefl  on  him  than  degradation : And  when  the  king 
. demanded,  that,  immediately  after  he  was  degraded,  he 
fhould  be  tried  by  the  civil  power,  the  primate  alTerted, 
that  it  was  iniquitous  to  try  a man  twice  upon  the  fame 
accufation,  and  for  the  fame  offence 

Henry,  laying  hold  of  fo  plaufible  a pretence,  rc- 
fplved  to  pufh  the  clergy  with  regard  to  all  their  privileges, 
which  they  had  raifed  to  an  enormous  height,  and  to  de- 
termine at  once  thofe  controverfies,  which  daily  multi- 
plied, between  the  civil  and  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidlions. 

He  fummoned  an.aflembly  of  all  the  prelates  of  England  ; 
and  he  put  to  them  this  concife  atKl  decifive  queftion. 

Whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  an- 
cient laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom  ? The  bifhops 

y Meubr.  p.  394.  * Fitz-Stcph.  p.  3 j,  Quad.  p.  32. 
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CHAP,  unanimoufly  replied,  that  they  were  willing,  faving  their 
" ' ■ own  order'’:  A device,  by  which  they  thought  to 

1163.  elude  the  prefent  urgency  of  the  king’s  demand,  yet 
'referve  to  themfelves,  on  a favourable  opportunity,  the 
power  of  refuming  'all  their  pretenfions.  The  king 
was  fenfible  of  the  artifice,  and  was  provoked  to  the 
higheft  indignation.  He  left  the  afiembly,  with  vifible 
marks  of  his  difpleafure  : He  required  the  primate  in- 
flantly  to  furrender  the  honours  and  caftles  of  Eye  and 
Berkham  : The  bifhops  were  terrified,  and  expefted  ftill 
farther  cfFefts  of  his  refentment.  Becket  alone  was  in- 
flexible ; and  nothing  but  the  interpofition  of  the  pope’s 
legate  and  almoner,  Philip,  who  dreaded  a breach  with 
fo  powerful  a prince  at  fo  unfeafonable  a junfture,  could 
have  prevailed  on  him  to  retra£f  the  faving  claufe,  and 
give  a general  and  abfolute  promife  of  obferving  the  an- 
cient cuftoms 

But  Henry  was  not  content  with  a declaration  in  thefe  ' 
general  terms  ; He  refolved,  ere  it  was  too  late,  to  define 
exprcfsly  thofe  cuftoms  with  which  he  required  compli- 
ance, and  to  put  a flop  to  clerical  ufurpations,  before 
they  were  fully  confolidated,  and  could  plead  antiquity, 
as  they  already  did  a facred  authority,  in  their  favour. 
The  claims  of  the  church  were  open  and  vifible.  After 
a gradual  and  infenfible  progrefs  during  many  cen- 
turies, the  maik  had  at  laft  been  taken  off,  and  feveral 
ecclefiaftical  councils,  by  their  canons,  which  were  pre- 
tended to  be  irrevocable  and  infallible,  had  pofitively  de- 
fined thofe  privileges  and  immunities,  which  gave  fuch 
general  offence,  and  appeared  fo  dangerous  to  the  civil 
magiftrate.  Henry  therefore  deemed  it  neceflary  to  define 
with  the  fame  precifion  the  limits  of- the  civil  power  j to 
oppofe  his  legal  cuftoms  to  their  divine  ordinances ; to 
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determine  the  exadl  boundaries  of  the  rival  jurifdiillons; 
and  for  this  purpofe  he  fummoned  a general  council  of 
the  nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  fub- 
mitted  this  great  and  important  queflion. 

The  barons  were  all  gained  to  the  king’s  party,  either 
by  the  reafons  which  he  urged,  or  by  his  fuperior  autho- 
rity : The  bifhops  were  overawed  by  the  general  combi- 
nation againft  them  : And  the  following  laws,  commonly 
called  the  Conjlitutions  of  Clarendon,  were  voted  without 
oppofition  by  this  aflembly'*.  It  was  enadted,  that  all 
fuits  concerning  the  advowfon  and  prefentation  of  churches 
fhould  be  determined  in  the  civil  courts : That  the 
churches,  belonging  to  the  king’s  fee,  fhould  not  be 
granted  in  perpetuity  without  his  confent : That  clerks, 
accufed  of  any  crime,  fliould  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts  : 
That  no  perfon,  particularly  no  clergyman  of  any  rank, 
fhould  depart  the  kingdom  without  the  king’s  licence : 
That  excommunicated  perfons  fhould  not  be  bound  to 
give  fecurity  for  continuing  in  their  prefent  place  of 
abode : That  laics  fhould  not  be  accufed  in  fptritual 
courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable  promoters  and  wit- 
nefles : That  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  fhould  be  ex- 
communicated, nor  his  lands  be  put  under  an  interdidl, 
except  with  the  king’s  confent : That  all  appeals  in/pi- 
ritual  caufes  fhould  be  carried  from  the  archdeacon  to  the 
bifhop,  from  the  bifliop  to  the  primate,  from  him  to  the 
king ; and  fhould  be  carried  no  farther  without  the  king’s 
confent ; That  if  any  law-fuit  arofe  between  a layman 
and  a clergyman  concerning  a tenant,  and  it  be  difputed 
whether  the  land  be  a lay  or  an  ecclefiaflical  fee,  it  fhould 
firft  be  determined  by  the  verdift  of  twelve  lawful  men  to 
what  clafs  it  belonged  ; and  if  it  be  found  to  be  a lay-fee, 
the  caufe  fhould  finally  be  determined  in  the  civil  courts; 
That  no  inhabitant  in  deipefne  fhould  be  excommunicated 
for  non-appearance  in  a fpiritual  court,  till  the  chief  ofH- 
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them  ; and  by  palling  fo  many  eocleCaftical  ordinances  io  chap, 
a national  and  civil  aflembly,  he  fully  eftabliflied  th?  , 

fupcriority  of  the  Icgillature  above  all  papal  decrees  or  *^4. 
fpiritual  canons,  and  gained  a fignal  victory  over  the  ec- 
clefiallics.  But  as  he  knew,  that  the  bUhops,  tJjough 
overawed  by  the  prefent  combination  of  the  crown  and 
the  barons,  would  take  the  firlt  favourable  opportunity  of 
denying  the  authority,  which  had  enadted  thefe  conititu- 
tions ; he  refolveJ,  that  they  Ihould  all  fet  their  feal  to 
them,  and  give  a promifeto  obferve  them.  None  of  the 
prelates  dared  to  oppofe  his  will ; except  Becket,  who, 
though  urged  by  the  earls  of  Cornwal  and  Leicefter,  the 
■barons  of  principal  authority  in  the  kingdom,  obftinately 
with-held  his  aflent.  At  laft,  Richard  de  Haftings, 
grand  prior  of  the  templars  in  England,  threw  himfelf  on 
bis  knees  before  him ; and  with  many  tears,  entreated 
him,  if  he  paid  any  regard,  either  to  his  own  fafety  or 
that  of  the  church,  not  to  provoke,  by  a fniitlefs  oppo- 
fition,  the  indignation  of  a great  monarch,  who  was  re- 
folutely  bent  on  his  purpofe,  and  who  was  determined  to 
take  full  revenge  on  every  one,  that  fnould  dare  to  oppofe 
him  Becket,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  all  the  world, 
even  by  his  own  brethren,  was  at  lad  obliged  to  comply; 
and  he  promifed,  legally,  with  good  faith,  and  without  fraud 
er  refervo-'t  to  ollerve  the  conftitutioiis  ; and  he  took  an 
oath  to  that  purpofe''.  The  king,  thinking  that  he  had 
pow  finally  prevailed  in  this  great  enterprize,  fent  the  cop  • 

{litutions  to  pope  Alexander,  who  then  refided  in  France; 
and  he  required  that  pontiff’s  ratification  of  them  : But 
Alexander,  who,  though  he  had  owed  the  moft  im- 
portant obligations  to  the  king,  plainly  faw,  that  thei'e 
laws  were  calculated  to  eftablifli  the  independency  of 
England  on  the  papacy,  and  of  the  royal  power  on  the 

f Hift.  Quid.  p>  3S.  Hofeden,  p 493.  8 Firz*Stfph.  p.  35, 
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criminal.  He  inftigated  John,  marefchal  of  the  exche-  C H p 
quer,  to  fue  Becket  in  the  archiepifcopal  court  for  fome  ■ _ i 

lands,  part  of  the  manor  of  Pageham  ; and  to  appeal 
thence  to  the  king’s  court  for  juftice  *.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  trying  the  caufe,  the  primate  fent  four 
knights  to  reprefent  certain  irregularities  in  John’s  ap- 
peal ; and  at  the  fame  time  to  excufe  himfelf,  on  account  of' 
ficknefs,  for  notappearing  perfonally  that  day  in  the  court. 

This  flight  offence  (if  it  even  deferve  the  name)  was  re- 
prefented  as  a grievous  contempt ; the  four  knights  were 
menaced,  and  with  difficulty  efcaped  being  fent  to  prifon, 
as  offering  falfehoods  to  the  court  * ; and  Henry,  being 
deterrnined  to  profecute  Becket  to  the  utmoft,  fummoned 
at  Northampton  a great  council,  which  he  purpofed  to 
make  the  inftrument  of  his  vengeance  againft  the  inflex- 
ible prelate. 

The  king  had  raifed  Becket  from  a low  ftatlon  to  the 
higheft  offices,  had  honoured  him  with  his  countenance 
and  friendfhip,  had  trufled  to  his  alfiftance  in  forwarding 
his  favourite  projedl  againft  the  clergy  ; and  when  he 
found  him  become  of  a fudden  his  moft  rigid  opponent, 
while  every  one  befide  complied  with  his  will,  rage  at 
the  difappointment,  and  indignation  againft  fuch  flgnal 
ingratitude,  tranfported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  mode- 
ration; and  there  feems  to  have  entered  more  of  paflioir 
than  of  juftice,  or  even  of  policy,  in  this  violent  profecu- 
tion™.  The  barons,  notwithftanding,  in  the  great  coun- 
cil, voted  whatever  fentence  he  was  pleafed  to  ditftate  to 
them  ; and  the  bifhops  themfelves,  who  undoubtedly  bore 
a fecret  favour  to  Becket,  and  regarded  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  their  privileges,  concurred  with  the  reft,  in  the 
dcfign  of  opprefling  their  primate.  In  vain  did  Becket. 
urge,  that  his  court  was  proceeding  with  the  utmoft  re- 

< Ho^eden,  p.  494.  M.  Parif,  p.  72.  Diceto,  p.  537. 
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- -*  ■ however,  he  faid,  would  appear,  from  the  flieriflF’s  tefti- 
1164.  iBony,  to  be  entirely  unjuft  and  iniquitous : That  he 
himfclf  had  difcovered  no  contempt  of  the  king’s  court ; 
hot,  on  the  contrary,  by  fending  four  knights  to  excufe 
his  abfence,  had  virtually  acknowledged  its  authority ; 
That  he  alfo,  in  confequence  of  the  king’s  fummons, 
perfonally  appeared  at  prefent  in  the  great  council,  ready 
to  jufti^  his  caufe  againft  the  marefchal,  and  to  fubtnit 
his  conduft  to  their  enquiry  and  jurifdidtion  : That  even 
ihould  it  be  found,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  non-appear* 
ance,  the  laws  had  affixed  a very  flight  penalty  to  that  of- 
fence : And  that,  as  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Kent,  where 
his  archicpifcopal  palace  was  feated,  he  was  bylaw  entitled 
to  fome  greater  indulgence  than  ufual  in  the  rate  of  his 
fine".  Notwithftanding  thcfe  pleas,  he  was  condemned* 
as  guilty  of  a contempt  of  the  king's  Court,  and  as  want- 
ing In  the  fealty  which  he  had  fworn  to  his  fovereign;  all 
his  goods  and  chattels  were  confifcated  ° ; and  that  this 
triumph  over  the  church  might  be  carried  to  the  utmoft, 
Henry,  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  the  prelate  who  had  been 
fo  powerful  in  the  former  reign,  was,  in  fpite  of  his  re- 
ilionftrances,  obliged,  by  order  of  the  court,  to  pronounce 
the  fentence  againft  him’’.  The  primate  fubmitted  to 
the  decree;  and  all  the  prelates,  except  Folliot,  biOiop  of 
London,  who  paid  court  to  the  king  by  this  Angularity, 
became  fureties  for  him  It  is  remarkable,  that  feveral 
Norman  barons  voted  in  this  council ; and  we  may  con- 
clude, with  fome  probability,  that  a like  pra£lice  had 
prevailed  in  many  of  the  great  councils  fummoned  finca 
the  conqueft.  For  the  contemporary  hiftorian,  who  has 
given  us  a full  account  of  thefc  tranfadions,  does  not 
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mention  this  circumftance  as  any  wife,  fingular ' ; and  chap.-  ! 

Becket,  in  all  his  fubfequent  remonftrances,  with  regard  , ^ 

to  the  fevere  treatment  which  he  had  met  with,  never  1164. 

founds  any  objeflion  on  an  irregularity,  which  to  us  ap-  '• 

pears  very  palpable  and  flagrant.  So  little  precifion 

was  there  at  that  tirae  in  the  government  and  conflitu- 

tion ! 

The  king  was  not  conttnt  with  this  fentence,  how- 
ever violent  and  opprelfive.  Next  day,  he  demanded  of  i 

Becket  the  fum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  which  the  pri-  ' 

mate  had  levied  upon  the  honours  of  Eye  and  Berkham, 
while  in  his  pofleffion.  Becket,  after  premifing  that  he 
was  not  obliged  to  anfwer  to  this  fuit,  becaufe  it  was  not 
contained  in  his  fummons  j after  remarking,  that  he  had 
expended  more  than  that  fum  in  the  repairs  of  thofe 
caftles,  and  of  the  royal  palace  at  London  ; exprefled 
however  his  refolution,  that  money  Ihould  not  be  any 
ground  of  quarrel  between  him  and  his  fovereign : He 
agreed  to  pay  the  fum  ; and  immediately  gave  fureties  for 
it’.  In  the,fuhfequent  meeting,  the  king  demanded  five 
hundred  marks,  which,  he  aflirmed,  he  had  lent  Becket 
during  the  war  atTouloufe';  and  another  fum  to  the 
fame  amount,  for  which  that  prince  had  been  furety  for 
Jiim  to  a Jew.  Immediately  after  thefe  two  claims,  he 
preferred  a third  of  ftill  greater  importance : He  required 
him  to  give  in  the  accounts  of  his  adminiftration  while 
chancellor,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due  from  the  revenues 
of  all  the  prelacies,  abbies,  and  baronies,  which  had# 
during  that  time,  been  fubjefted  to  his  management  “. 

Becket  obferved,  that,  as  this  demand  was  totally  unex-  , 
pc£led,  he  had  not  come  prepared  to  anfwer  it  j but  he 
required  a delay,  and  promifed  in  that  cafe  to  give  fatif- 
fa£lion.  The  king  rnfifted  Upon  fureties ; and  Becket 

' f Itz-Slcpb.  p.  36.  • ISid.  p,  3S,  * ftifti  p- +7. 
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*’•  defired  leave  to  confult  his  fufFragans  in  a cafe  of  fuch 
importance’'. 

J164.  is  apparent,  from  the  known  charadler  of  Henry, 

and  from  the  ufual  vigilance  of  his  government,  that,  when 
he  promoted  Bccket  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  he  was,  on 
good  grounds,  well  pleafed  with  his  adminillration  in  the 
former  high  office,  with  which  he  had  entrufted  him  j 
and  that,  even  if  that  prelate-  had  diffipated  money  be- 
yond the  income  of  his  place,  the  king  was  fatisfied  that 
bis  cx-pences  were  not  blameable,  and  had  in  the  main 
been  calculated  for  his  fe'rvice”.  Two  years  had  fince 
elapfcd  ; no  demand  had,  during  that  time,  been  made  upon 
him  ; it  was  not  till  the  quarrel  arofe  concerning  eccle- 
fiaflical  privileges,  that  the  claim  was  flatted,  and  the 
primate  was,  of  a fudden,  required  to  produce  accounts 
of  fuch  intricacy  and  extent  before  a tribunal,  which  had 
fhown  a determined  refolution  to  ruin  and  opprefs  him. 
To  find  fureties,  that  he  fhould  anfwer  fo  boundlefs  and 
uncertain  a claim,  which  in  the  king’s  eftimation  amount- 
ed to  44,000  marks  r,  was  impradlicable;  and  Becket’s 
fufFragans  were  extremely  at  a lofs  what  counfel  to  give 
him,  in  fuch  a critical  emergency.  By  the  advice  of  the 
bifhop  of  Winchefler  he  offered  two  thoufand  marks  as  a 
, general  fatisfadlion  for  all  demands  : But  this  offer  was 

rejedled  by  the  king*.  Some  prelates  exhorted  him  to 
refign  his  fee,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  acquittal : 
Others  were  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  fubmit  himfelf 
entirely  to  the  king’s  mercy  “ : But  the  primate,  thus 
pufhed  to  the  utmofl,  had  too  much  courage  to  fink  un- 
der oppreflion  ; He  determined  to  brave  all  his  enemies, 
to  truft  to  the  facrednefs  of  his  charadler  for  protedlion, 
to  involve  his  caufe  with  that  of  God  and  religion,  and 
to  fland  the  utmofl  efforts  of  royal  indignation. 

y 

s FitZ'Siepb. 
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After  a few  days  fpent  in  deliberation,  Becket  went  C H«  A P. 
to  church,  and  faid  mafs,  where  he  had  previoufly  ordered,  j 

that  the  introit  to  the  communion  fervice  fhould  begin  nSf* 
with  thefe  words,  Princes  fat  and  fpake  againjl  me ; the 
paflage  appointed  for  the  matyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  whom 
the  primate  thereby  tacitly  pretended  to  refcmble  in  his 
fufFerings  for  the  fake  of  righteoufnefs.  He  went  thence 
to  court  arrayed  in  his  facred  veftments  : As  foon  as  he 
arrived  within  the  palace-gate,  he  took  the  crofs  into  his 
own  hands,  bore  it  aloft  as  his  proteftion,  and  marched 
in  that  pofture  into  the  royal  apartments  The  king, 
who  was  in  an  inner  room,  was  aftonilhed  at  this  parade, 
by  which  the  primate  feemed  to  menace  him  and  his  court 
with  the  fentence  of  excommunication  ; and  he  fentfomc 
of  the  prelates  to  remonftrate  with  him  on  account  of  fuch 
audacious  behaviour.  Thefe  prelates  complained  to  Bec- 
ket, that,  by  fubferibing,  himfelf,  to  the  conrtitiitions  of 
Clarendon,  he  had  feduced  them  to  im.itate  his  example ; 
and  that  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  pretended  to 
{hake  off  all  fubordihation  to  the  civil  power,  and  ap- 
peared dcfirous  of  involving  them  in  the  guilt  which  muff 
attend  any  violation  of  thofe  laws,  eftablifhed  by  their 
confent,  and  ratified  by  their  fubferiptions*^.  Becket  re- 
plied, that  he  had  indeed  fubferibed  the  conftitutions  of 
Clarendon,  legally,  with  goed  faith,  and  without  fraud  or 
referve  •,  but  in  thefe  words  was  virtually  implied  a falvo 
for  the  rights  of  their  order,  which,  being  conneiffed  with 
the  caufe  of  God  and  his  church,  could  never  be  relin- 
quifhed  by  their  oaths  and  engagements  : That  if  he  and 
they  had  erred  in  refigning  the  ecclcfaftical  privileges, 
the  beft  atonement  they  could  now  make  was  to  retradt 
their  confent,  which,  in  fuch  a cafe,  could  never  be  obli- 
gatory, and  to  follow  the  pope’s- authority,  who  had  fo- 

^ Fiti-Steph,  p 40.  Hift.  Quad,  p,  5^.  Hovedtn,  p.  404.  Neubr. 
p,  394.  EpIO.  Sc.  1 horn.  p.  43.  c p;t2>Siepb»  p.  35. 
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® viil  annulled  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  had 

■ abfolved  them  from  all  oaths  which  they  had  taken  to 
***•(•  obferve  them  : That  a determined  rcfolution  was  evi- 
dently embraced  to  opprefs  the  church  ; the  ftorm  had 
firft  broken  upon  him ; for  a flight  offence,  and  which, 
too  was  falfcly  imputed  to  him,  he  had  been  tyrannically 
condemned  to  a grievous  penalty ; a new  and  unheard-of 
claim  was  fince  flarted,  in  which  he  could  expedi  no 
juftice;  and  he  plainly  faw,  that  he  was  the  deftined 
vidlim,  who,  by  his  ruin,  muff  prepare  the  way  for  the 
abrogation  of  all  fpiritual  immunities : That  he  ftridily 
inhibited  them  who  were  his  fuffragans  from  aflifting 
at  any  fuch  trial,  or  giving  their  fandfion  to  any  fentence 
againft  him  ; he  put  himfelf  and  his  fee  under  the 
protedlion  of  the  fupreme  pontiff;  and  appealed  to 
him  againft  any  penalty  which  his  iniquitous  judges 
might  think  proper  to  inflidf  upon  him : And  that,  how- 
ever terrible  the  indignation  of  fo  great  a monarch  as 
Henry,  his  fword  could  only  kill  the  body  ; while  that  of 
the  church,  entrufted  into  the  hands  of  the  primate,  could 
kill  the  foul,  and  throw  the  difobedient  into  infinite  and 
eternal  perdition'*. 

Appeals  to  the  pope,  even  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  had 
been  abolifhed  by  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
were  become  criminal  by  law  ; but  an  appeal  in  a civil 
cuulb,  fuch  as  the  king’s  demand  upon  Becket,  was  a 
pradfice  altogether  new  and  unprecedented ; it  tended 
directly  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  government,  and  could 
receive  no  colour  of  excufe,  except  from  the  determined 
refclution,  which  was  but  too  apparent,  in  Henry  and 
the  great  council,  to  efi'ediuate,  without  juftice,  but  un- 
der colour  of  law,  the  total  ruin  of  the  inflexible  pri- 

Fitz  Strph.  p-  42.  44, 45,  46.  Qu9(3.  p.  57..  Hovedeo^  p.  495, 

M.  Parif,  p.  yz.  Epiih  &t«  Thom,  p.  45*  195. 
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mate.  The  king,  having  now  obtained  a pretext  fo  much  l P. 
more  plaufible  for  his  violence,  would  probably  have  puttied  , 
the  affair  to  the  utmoft  extremity  againft  him  ; but  Becket  «'64< 
gave  him  no  leifure  to  condiuS  the  profecution.  He  re- 
fufed  fo  much  as  to  hear  the  fentence,  which  the  barons, 
fitting  apart  from  the  bifliops,  and  joined  to  fome  ttieriffs 
and  barons  of  the  fecond  rank ',  had  given  upon  the 
king’s  claim:  He  departed  from  the  palace  ; afked  Hen-  Baniftment 
ry’s  immediate  permilfion  to  leave  Northampton  ; and  of  Becket. 
upon  meeting  with  a refufa),  he  withdrew  fecretly  ; wan-  ’ 
dered  about  in  difguife  for  fome  time  ; and  at  laft  took 
(hipping,  and  arrived  fafely  at  Gravelines. 

The  violent  and  unjuft  profecution  of  Becket  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  turn  the  public  favour  on  his  fide, 
and  to  make  men  overlook  his  former  ingratitude  towards 
the  king,  and  his  departure  from  all  oaths  and  engage- 
ments, as  well  as  the  enormity  of  thofe  ecclcfiaftical  pri- 
vileges, of  which  he  aftefted  to  be  the  champion.  There 
were  many  other  reafons  which  procured  him  counte- 
nance and  proteiftion  in  foreign  countries.  Philip,  earl 
of  Flanders  % and  Lewis,  king  of  France  jealous  of 
the  rifing  greatnefs  of  Henry,  were  well  pleafed  to  give 
him  difturbance  in  his  government ; and  forgetting  that 
this  was  the  common  caufe  of  princes,  they  aft'edted  to 
pity  extremely  the  condition  of  the  exiled  primate  ; and  the 
latter  even  honoured  him  with  a vifit  at  Soiflbns,  in  which 
city  he  had  invited  him  to  fix  his  refidence The  pope,_ 
whole  interefts  were  more  immediately  concerned  in  fup- 
porting  him,  gave  a cold  reception  to  a magnificent  embafly 
which  Henry  fent  to  accufc  him  ; while  Becket  himfelf. 


6 Fits  St(ph.  p.  ^6.  This  hlflorun  is  fuppofed  to  msan  the  more  confi* 
derable  vafl4lsof  ihe  chief  borons  : Thcfe  had  no  title  to  fit  inthr  great  coan.» 
cil,  and  the  giving  them  a place  there  was  a palpable  irregulart'jr  t Which 
however  it  nor  infilled  00  in  any  of  Becket*s  remonflranees.  A faithcr  proof 
bow  little  6xcd  the  cooflitution  was  at  that  time ! ^ Epill*  Sr* 
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who  had  come'^to  Sens,  in  order  to  juftify  his  caufe  be- 
fore the  fovereign  pontiff,  was  received  with  the  greateft 
marks  of  diflinclion.  The  king,  in  revenge,  fequeftered 
the  revenues  of  Canterbury  ; and  by  a conduff  which 
might  be  ellecmed  arbitrary,  had  shere  been  at  that  time 
any  regular  check  on  royal  authority,  he  banilhed  all  the 
primate’s  relations  and  domeftics,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  whom  he  obliged  to  fwear,  before  their  depart- 
ure, that  they  would  inflantly  join  their  patron.  But 
this  policy,  by  which  Henry  endeavoured  to  reduce  Becket 
fooner  to  neceflity,  loft  its  effccS  ; The  pope,  when  they 
arrived  beyond  fea,  abfolved  them  from  their  oath,  and 
diftributed  them  among  the  convents  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders : A refidence  was  afligned  to  Becket  himfelf  in  the 
convent  of  Pontigny,  where  he  lived  for  fome  years  in 
great  magnificence,  partly  from  a penfion  granted  him 
on  the  revenues  of  that  abbey,  partly  from  remittances 
made  him  by  the  French  monarch. 

The  more  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  pope,  Becket 
reflgned  into  his  hands  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  to  which, 
he  affirmed,  he  had  been  uncanonically  cleifted  by  the 
authority  of  the  royal  mandate}  and  Alexander,  in  his 
turn,  befidcs  invefting  him  anew  with  that  dignity,  pre- 
tended to  abrogate,  by  a bull,  the  fentence  which  the 
great  council  of  England  had  pafTed  againft  him.  Henry, 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  procure  a conference  with  the 
pope,  who  departed  foon  after  for  Rome,  whither  the 
profperous  ftate  of  his  affairs  now  invited  him,  made 
provifions  againft  the  confequences  of  that  breach  which 
impended  between  his  kingdom  and  the  apoftolic  fee. 
He  iffued  orders  to  his  jufticiaries,  inhibiting,  under  fe- 
vcrc  penalties,  all  appeals  to  the  pope  or  archbifhop ; for- 
bidding any  one  to  receive  any  mandates  from  them,  or 
apply  in  any  cafe  to  their  authority } declaring  it  treafon- 
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able  to  bring  from  either  of  them  an  interdifl  upon  the  C H a P. 

kingdom,  and  punifhable  in  fecular  clergymen  by  the  * f 

lofs  of  their  eyes  and  by  caftration,  in  regulars  by  am- 

putation  of  their  feet,  and  in  laics  with  death;  and 

menacing  with  fequeftration  and  banilhmcnt  the  perfons  I 

themfelves,  as  well  as  their  kindred,  who  fhould  pay  ' I 

obedience  to  any  fuch  interdidt : And  he  farther  obliged  i 

all  his  fubjedts  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  thofe  orders  *.  ! 

Thefe  were  edidts  of  the  utmoft  importance,  affedled  the 

lives  and  properties  of  all  the  fubjedts,  and  even  changed,  ‘ 

for  the  time,  the  national  religion,  by  breaking  off  all  i 

communication  with  Rome  : Yet  were  they  enadled  by  i 

the  foie  authority  of  the  king,  and  were  derived  entirely  j 

from  his  will  and  pleafure. 

The  fpiritual  powers,  which,  in  the  primitive  church, 
were,  in  a great  meafure,  dependant  on  the  civil,  had 
by  a gradual  progrefs,  reached  an  equality  and  independ- 
ence ; and  though  the  limits  of  the  two  jurifdidlions  were 
diibcult  to  afeertain  or  define,  it  was  not  impoffible,  but, 
by  moderation  on  both  fides,  government  might  ftill  have 
been  condudled  in  that  imperfedl  and  irregular  manner 
which  attends  all  human  inffitutions.  But  as  the  igno- 
rance of  the  age  encouraged  the  ecclefiafiics  daily  to  ex- 
tend their  privileges,  and  even  to  advance  maxims  totally 
incompatible  with  civil  government'*,  Henry  had  thought 
it  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  their  pretenfions,  and  form- 
ally, in  a public  council,  to  fix  thofe  powers  which 
belonged  to  the  magiftrate,  and  which  he  w’as  for  the 
future  determined  to  maintain.  In  this  attempt  he  was 
led  to  re-eftablifli  cuftoms,  which,  though  ancient,  were 
beginning  to  be  aboliflied  by  a contrary  pracUce,  and 

S Hid.  Quad.  p.  8S«  167.  Hovedeii)  p.  496.  M.  Pans,  p.  73, 
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^ vin  more  ftrongly  oppofed  by  the  prevailing 

^ I opinions  and  fentiments  of  the  age.  Principle,  therefore, 

Jifij.  flood  on  the  one  fide,  power  on  the  other;  and  if  the 
Englilh  had  been  aduated  by  confcience,  more  than  by 
prcfcnt  intereft,  the  controverfy  muft  foon,  by  the  gene- 
ral defection  of  Henry’s  fubjedls,  have  been  decided 
againft  him.  Becicet,  in  order  to  forward  this  event, 
filled  all  places  with  exclamations  againft  the  violence 
which  he  had  fuft'cred.  He  compared  himfelf  to  Chrift, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  a lay  tribunal  *,  and  who 
was  crucified  anew  in  the  prefent  opprefltons  under 
which  his  church  laboured : He  took  it  for  granted,  as 
a point  inconteftible,  that  his  caufe  was  the  caufe  of 
God  ” : He  aflumed  the  character  of  champion  for  the 
patrimony  of  the  divinity : He  pretended  to  be  the  fpiritual 
father  of  the  king  and  all  the  people  of  England”:  He 
even  told  Henry,  that  kings  reign  folely  by  the  authority 
of  the  church  “ : And  though  he  had  thus  torn  off  the 
veil  more  openly  on  the  one  fide,  than  that  prince  had  on 
the  other,  he  feemed  Hill,  from  the  general  favour  borne 
him  by  the  ecdefiaftics,  to  have  all  the  advantage  in 
the  argument.  The  king,  that  he  might  employ  the 
weapons  of  temporal  power  remaining  in  hfs  hands, 
fufpended  the  payment  of  Peter’s-pence;  he  made  ad- 
vances towards  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  Frederic 
Barbarofl'a,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  violent  wars 
with  pope  Alexander ; he  difeovered  feme  intentions  of 
acknowledging  Pafeal  HI.  the  prefent  anti-pope,  who 
was  protected  by  that  emperor  ; and  by  thefe  expedients 
he  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  enterprifing,  though  pru- 
dent pontiff,  from  proceeding  to  extremities  agaitift  him. 


1 Epift  St.  Thom.  p.  63.  105.194.  Ibid.  p«  t9»  30s  31. 
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But  the  violence  of  Beclcet,  ftill  more  than  the  na-  CHAP, 

. . . VIII, 

ture  of  the  controverfy,  kept  affairs  from  remaining  long  ^ j 
in  fufpence  between  the  parties.  That  prelate,  inftigated  u66. 
by  revenge,  and  animated  by  the  prefent  glory  attending 
his  fituation,  pulhed  matters  to  a decifion,  and  iffned 
a cenfure,  excommunicating  the  king’s  chief  mini- 
fters  by  name,  and  comprehending  in  general  all  thofe 
who  favoured  or  obeyed  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon  : 

Thefe  confHcutions  he  abrogated  and  annulled  ; he  ab- 
folved  all  men  from  the  oaths  which  they  had  taken  to 
obferve  them;  and  he  fufpended  the  fpiritual  thunder 
over  Henry  himfelf,  only  that  the  prince  might  avoid  the 
blow  by  a timely  repentance 

The  fituation  of  Henry  was  fo  unhappy,  that  he  could 
employ  no  expedient  for  faving  his  minifters  from  this 
terrible  cenfure,  but  by  appealing  to  the  pope  himfelf, 
and  having  recourfe  to  a tribunal  whofe  authority  he  had 
himfelf  attempted  to  abridge  in  this  very  article  of  appeals, 
and  which,  he  knew,  was  fo  deeply  engaged  on  the  fide 
of  his  adverfary.  But  even  this  expedient  was  not  likely 
to  be  long  effedlual.  Becket  had  obtained  from  the  pope 
a legantine  commiflion  over  England  ; and  in  virtue  of 
that  authority,  which  admitted  of  no  appeal,  he  fum- 
moned  the  bifhops  of  London,  Salilbury,  and  others,  to 
attend  him,  and  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation, the  ecclefiaffics,  fequeflered  on  his  account,  to 
be  reftored  in  two  months  to  all  their  benefices.  But 
John  of  Oxford,  the  king’s  agent  with  the  pope,  had 
the  addrefs  to  procure  orders  for  fufpending  this  fentence  j 
and  he  gave  the  pontiff  fuch  hopes  of  a fpeedy  recon- 
cilement between  the  king  and  Becket,  that  two  legates, 

William  of  Pavia  and  Otho,  were  fent  to  Normandy, 
where  the  king  then  refided,  and  they  endeavoured  to  find 

? Fitz-Steph*  p.  56.  Hift.  Quad.  p.  93.  M.  Paris,  p.  74.  Beauliet 
Vie  de  St«  Thom.  p«  213.  Epift*  Thom*  p*  149.129.  Hoveden,  p 499* 
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CHAP,  expedients  for  that  purpofe.  But  the  pretenfions  of  the 
^ parties  were,  as  yet,  too  oppofite  to  admit  of  an  accom- 

1166.  modation  : The  king  required,  that  all  the  conflitutions 
of  Clarendon  Ihould  be  ratified  ; Becket,  that,  previoully 
to  any  agreement,  he  and  his  adherents  (hould  be  reftored 
to  their  poflcilions  : And  as  the  legates  had  no  power  to 
pronounce  a definitive  fentence  on  either  fide,  the  nego- 
tiation foon  after  came  to  nothing.  The  cardinal  of 
Pavia  alfo,  being  much  attached  to  Henry,  took  care  to 
protradl  the  negotiation  ; to  mitigate  the  pope,  by  the 
accounts  which  he  fent  of  that  prince’s  condudl ; and  to 
procure  him  every  poffiblc  indulgence  from  the  fee  of 
Rome.  About  this  time  the  king  had  alfo  the  addrefs  to 
obtain  a difpenfation  for  the  marriage  of  his  third  fon, 
Geoffrey,  with  the  heirefs  of  Britanny ; a conceflion 
•which,  confidering  Henry’s  demerits  towards  the  church, 
gave  great  fcandal,  both  to  Becket,  and  to  his  zealous 
patron  th?  king  of  France. 


The  intricacies  of  the  feudal  law  had,  in  that  age, 
rendered  the  boundaries  of  power  between  the  prince  and 
his  vaffals,  and  between  one  prince  and  another,  as  un- 
certain as  thole  between  the  cro'A’n  and  the  mitre  ; and 
a’l  wars  took  their  origin  from  difputes,  which,  had 
there  been  any  tribunal  pollcfled  of  power  to  enforce  their 
decrees,  ought  to  have  been  decided  only  before  a court 
of  judicature.  Henry,  in  profecution  of  fome  contro- 
vcriies,  in  which  he  was  involved  with  the  count  of 
Auvergne,  a valTal  of  the  dutchy  of  Guienne,  had  invaded 
the  territories  of  that  nobleman ; who  had  recourfe  to 
the  king  of  France,  his  fuperior  lord,  for  protedlion,  and 
thereby  kindled  a war  between  the  two  monarcHs.  But 
this  war  was,  as  ufual,  no  lefs  feeble  in  its  operations, 
than  it  was  frivolous  in  its  caufc  and  objeiEi ; and  after 
occafioning  fome  mutual  depredations  and  fome  infurrcc- 

s Hovfden,  p.  517.  M.  Paris,  p,  75,  Diceto,  p.  547.  Gsrvafe, 
p.  1402,  1403.  Robert  dc  Moatc. 
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lions  among  the  barons  of  Poidou  and  Guienne,  was  chap. 
terminated  by  a peace.  The  terms  of  this  peace  were  ■ _ ‘ 

rather  difadvantageous  to  Henry,  and  prove,  that  that 
prince  had,  by  reafon  of  his  conteft  with  the  church,  loft 
the  fuperiority  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  over 
the  crown  of  France  : An  additional  motive  to  him  for 
accommodating  thofe  differences. 

The  pope  and  the  king  began  at  laft  to  perceive,  that, 
in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  neither  of  them  could 
expert  a final  and  deciffve  viiftory  over  the  other,  and 
that  they  had  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  the  duration 
of  the  controverfy.  Though  the  vigour  of  Henry’s 
government  had  confirmed  his  authority  in  all  his  domi- 
nions, his  throne  might  be  fhaken  by  a fentence  of 
excommunication  j and  if  England  itfelf  could,  by  its 
fituation,  be  more  eafily  guarded  againft  the  contagion 
of  fuperftitious  prejudices,  his  French  provinces,  at  Icaft, 
whofe  communication  was  open  with  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  would  be  much  expofed,  on  that  account,  to  fome 
great  revolution  or  convulfion  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, reafonably  imagine,  that  the  pope,  while  he  retain- 
ed fuch  a check  upon  him,  would  formally  recognize 
the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  both  put  an  end 
to  papal  pretenfions  in  England,  and  would  give  an  ex- 
ample toother  ftates  of  allerting  a like  independency  *, 

Pope  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  being  ftill  engaged 
in  dangerous  wars  with  the  emperor  Frederic,  might 
juftly  apprehend,  that  Henry,  rather  than  relinquiili 
claims  of  fuch  importance,  would  join  the  party  of  his 
enemy ; and  as  the  trials  hitherto  made  of  the  fpiritual 
weapons  by  Becket  had  not  fuccceded  to  his  expefla- 
tion,  and  every  thing  had  remained  quiet  in  all  the  king’s 
dominions,  nothing  feemed  impoflible  to  the  capacity  and 
vigilance  of  fo  great  a monaA'ch.  The  difpofition  of 

^ Epift.  Thom.  p.  * Ibid.  p.  %76* 
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c A p.  minds  on  both  fides,  refulting  ffom  thefe  circumftanccs, 
i|_  ‘ ■ produced  frequent  attempts  towards  an  accommodation  ; 

1168.  but  as  both  parties  knew  that  the  eflential  articles  of 
the  difpute  could  not  then  be  terminated,  they  entertained 
a perpetual  jealoufy  of  each  other,  and  were  anxious  not 
to  lofe  the  leaft  advantage  in  the  negotiation.  The 
nuncios,  Gratian  and  Vivian,  having  received  a com- 
milHon  to  endeavour  a reconciliation,  met  with  the  king 
in  Normandy  ; and  after  all  differences  feemed  to  be 
adjuded,  Henry  oft'ered  to  fign  the  treaty,  with  a falvo 
to  his  royal  dignity  ; which  gave  fuch  umbrage  to  Becket, 
that  the  negotiation,  in  the  end,  became  fruitlefs,  and 
the  excommunications  were  renewed  againft  the  king’s 
minifters.  Another  negotiation  was  conduced  at  Mont- 
mirail,  in  prefence  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  French 
prelates ; where  Becket  alfo  offered  to  make  his  fubmif- 
fions,  with  a falvo  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  church  ; which,  for  a like  reafon,  was 
extremely  offenfive  to  the  king,  and  rendered  the  treaty 
abortive.  A third  conference,  under  the  fame  mediation, 
was  broken  off,  by  Becket’s  infifting  on  a like  referve  in 
his  fubmillions ; and  even  in  a fourth  treaty,  when  all 
the  terms  were  adjufted,  and  when  the  primate  expedfed 
to  be  introduced  to  the  king,  and  to  receive  the  kifs  of 
peace,  which  it  was  ufual  for  princes  to  grant  in  thofe 
times,  and  which  was  regarded  as  a fure  pledge  of  for- 
givenefs,  Henry  refufed  him  that  honour;  under  pre- 
tence, that,  during  his  anger,  he  had  made  a rafh  vow 
to  that  purpofe.  This  formality  ferved,  among  fuch 
jealous  fpirits,  to  prevent  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty; 
and  though  the  difficulty  was  attempted  to  be  overcome 
by  a difpenfation  which  the  pope  granted  to  Henry  from 
his  vow,  that  prince  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  depart 
from  the  lefolution  which  he  had  taken. 

In  one  of  thefe  conferences,  at  which  the  French  king 
was  prefent,  Henry  faid  to  that  monarch  : “ There  have 
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•*  been  many  kings  of  England,  feme  of  greater,  fome  Chap. 
« of  lefs  authority  than  myfelf : There  have  alfo  been  ■ ‘ j 

“ many  archbifliops  of  Canterbury,  holy  and  good  men, 
and  entitled  to  every  kind  of  refpedi : Let  Becket  but 
acb  towards  me  with  the  fame  fubmiffion,  which  the 
“ greateft  of  his  predeceflbrs  have  paid  to  the  leaft  of 
“ mine,  and  there  fliall  be  no  controverfy  between  us.” 

Lewis  was  fo  ftruck  with  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  with 
an  offer  which  Henry  made  to  fubmit  his  caufe  to  the 
French  clergy,  that  he  could  not  forbear  condemning  the 
primate,  and  withdrawing  his  friendfhip  from  him  during 
fome  time : But  the  bigotry  of  that  prince,  and  their 
common  animofity  againil  Henry,  foon  produced  a re- 
newal of  their  former  good  correfpondence. 

All  difficulties  were  at  laft  adjufted  between  the  1170. 
parties;  and  the  king  allowed  Becket  to  return,  on  condi-  **‘*J"*i^* 
tions  which  may  be  efteemed  both  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous to  that  prelate.  He  was  not  required  to  give  up  Compro. 
any  rights  of  the  church,  or  rcfign  any  of  thofe  preten- 
fions,  which  had  been  the  original  ground  of  the  contro- 
verfy.  It  was  agreed,  that  all  thefe  queffions  fhould  be 
buried  in  oblivion  ; but  that  Becket  and  his  adherents 
fhould,  without  making  farther  fubmiffion,  be  reftored 
to  all  their  livings,  and  that  even  the  pofTellbrs  of  fuch 
benefices  as  depended  on  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  had 
been  filled  during  the  primate’s  abfence,  fhould  he  ex- 
pelled, and  Becket  have  liberty  to  fupply  the  vacancies  *. 

In  return  for  conceffions,  which  entrenched  fo  deeply  on 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  Henry  reaped  only 
the  advantage  of  feeing  his  miniflers  abfolved  from  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  againfl  them, 
and  of  preventing  the  interdibf,  which,  if  thefe  hard 
conditions  had  not  been  complied  with,  was  ready  to  be 

> FUc'Stepti,  p.  63,  69.  HoTcdtn,  p,  $io. 
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CHAP,  Jaid  on  all  his  dominions  It  was  eafy  to  fee  how  much 
>111.  . ‘ . 

- - j he  dreaded  that  event,  when  a prince  of  fo  high  a fpirif 

»»7o.  could  fubmit  to  terms  fo  diflionourable,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it.  So  anxious  was  Henry  to  accommodate  all  dif- 
ferences, and  to  reconcile  himfelf  fully  with  Becket, 
that  he  took  the  moft  extraordinary  fteps  to  flatter  his 
vanity,  and  even,  on  one  occafion,  humiliated  himfelf  fo 
far  as  to  hold  the  ftirrup  of  that  haughty  prelate,  while  he 
mounted 

But  the  king  attained  not  even  that  temporary  tran- 
quillity which  he  had  hoped  to  reap  from  thefe  expe- 
dients. During  the  heat  of  his  quarrel  with  Becket, 
while  he  was  every  day  expelling  an  interdift  to  be  laid 
on  his  kingdom,  and  a fentence  of  excommunication  to 
be  fulminated  againft  his  perfon,  he  had  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  have  his  fon,  prince  Henry,  aflbeiated  with  him 
in  the  royalty,  and  to  make  him  be  crowned  king,  by 
the  hands  of  Roger  archbilhop  of  York.  By  this  pre- 
caution, he  both  cpfured  the  fuccelBon  of  that  prince, 
which,  confidering  the  many  paft  irregularities  in  that 
point,  could  not  but  be  efteemed  foniewhat  precari- 
ous j and  he  preferved  at  leaft  his  family  on  the  throne, 
if  the  fentence  of  excommunication  fliould  have  the 
effect  which  he  dreaded,  and  fliould  make  his  fubje£ls  re- 
nounce their  allegiance  to  him.  Though  this  defign  was 
conducted  with  exjiedition  and  fecrecy,  Becket,  before 
it  was  carried  into  execution,  had  got  intelligence  of  it ; 
and  being  defirous  of  obftrudling  all  Henry’s  meafures, 
as  well  as  anxious  to  prevent  this  affront  to  himfelf,  ivho 
pretended  to  the  foie  right,  as  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
to  officiate  in  the  coronation,  he  had  inhibited  all  the  pre- 
lates of  England  from  affiffing  at  this  ceremony,  had 

Hift.  Quad.  p.  104.  PromptoD,  p.  ig6a.  CervAfe,  p.  1408*  IptH. 
St.  ^ horn.  p.  704,  705,  706,  -cj.  79*,  793,  794.  Ber.eiia.  Abbas,  p.  ;o, 
)•  Epifl.  45.  lib.  5. 
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procured  from  the  pope  a mandate  to  the  fame  purpofe  *,  C h a p.' 
and  had  incited  the  king  of  France  to  proteft  againft  the  , ^ 

coronation  of  young  Henry,  unlcfs  the  princefs,  daugh-  nyoi 
ter  of  that  monarch,  ihould  at  the  fame  time  receive 
the  royal  unction.  There  prevailed  in  that  age  an  opi- 
nion which  was  a-kin  to  its  other  fuperftitions,  that 
the  royal  undlion  was  eflential  to  the  exercife  of  royal 
power*:  It  was  therefore  natural  both  for  the  king  of 
France,  careful  of  his  daughter’s  eftablifhment,  and  for 
Becket,  jealous  of  his  own  dignity,  to  demand,  in  the 
treaty  with  Henry,  fome  fatisfaction  in  this  eflential 
pK>int.  Henry,  after  apologizing  to  Lewis  for  the 
omiflion  with  regard  to  Margaret,  and  excufing  it  on 
account  of  the  fecrecy  and  difpatch  rcquiiite  for  conduct- 
ing that  meafure,  promiled  that  the  ceremony  Ihould  be 
renewed  in  the  perfons  both  of  the  prince  and  princefs  : 

And  he  afliired  Becket,  that,  befides  receiving  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  Roger  and  the  other  bifliops  for  the  feeming 
affront  put  on  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  the  piimate  fijould, 
as  a farther  fatisfaifion,  recover  his  rights  by  officiating 
in  this  coronation.  But  the  violent  fpirit  of  Becket, 
elated  by  the  power  of  the  church,  and  by  the  vidiory 
which  he  had  already  obtained  over  his  fovereign,  was 
not  content  with  this  voluntary  compenfation,  but  re- 
folved  to  make  the  injury,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
fuffered,  a handle  for  taking  revenge  on  all  his  enemies. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  met  the  archbiffiop  of 
York  and  the  bifliops  of  London  and  Salilbury,  who 
were  on  their  journey  to  the  king  in  Normandy  : He  no- 
tified to  the  archbiffiop  the  fentcnce  of  fufpenfion,  and  to 
the  two  bifhops  that  of  excommunication,  which,  at  his 
folicitation,  the  pope  had  pronounced  againft  them.  Re- 
ginald  de  Warenne,  and  Gervafe  de  Cornhill,  two  of  baniflunenu 
the  king’s  miniffers,  who  were  employed  on  their  duty 

* Hift. Q^iad.  p.  roj.  Eplfl.SCi  Thom.  p.  Gcrv«rc,  p.  1412. 

^ Epill*  M.  Thom,  p,  70?« 
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CHAP,  in  Kent,  afkcd  him,  on  hearing  of  this  bold  attempt, 
, whether  he  meant  to  bring  fire  and  fword  into  the  Icing- 
1170.  dom  ? But  the  primate,  heedlefs  of  the  reproof,  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  moft  oftentatious  manner,  to  take  pofleiHon 
of  his  diocefe.  In  Rochefter,  and  all  the  towns  through 
which  he  palled,  he  was  received  with  the  Ihouts  and  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace.  As  he  approached  South- 
wark, tlie  clergy,  the  laity,  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages, 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  celebrated  with  hymns  of  joy 
his  triumphant  entrance.  And  though  he  was  obliged, 
by  order  of  the  young  prince,  who  rcfided  at  Woodftoke, 
to  return  to  his  diocefe,  he  found  that  he  was  not  mif- 
taken,  when  he  reckoned  upon  the  higheft  veneration  of 
the  public  towards  his  perfon  and  his  dignity.  He  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  with  the  more  courage  to  dart  his  fpi- 
ritual  thunders  : He  ilTued  the  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication againft  Robert  de  Broc,  and  Nigel  de  Sackville, 
with  many  others,  who  either  had  aflllled  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  prince,  or  been  aflive  in  the  late  perfe- 
cution  of  the  exiled  clergy.  This  violent  meafure,  by 
which  he,  in  elFccf,  denounced  war  againft  the  king 
himfelf,  is  commonly  aferibed  to  the  vindi£Uve  difpofi- 
tion  and  imperious  charadler  of  Becketj  but  as  this  pre- 
late was  alfo  a man  of  acknowledged  abilities^  we  are 
not,  in  his  paflions  alone,  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  his 
conduct,  when  he  proceeded  to  thefe  extremities  againft 
his  enemies.  His  fagacity  had  led  him  to  difeover  all 
Henry’s  intentions ; and  he  propofed,  by  this  bold  and 
unexpedted  affault,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  them. 

The  king,  from  his  experience  of  the  difpofitions  of 
his  people,  was  become  fenfible,  that  his  enterprize  had 
been  too  bold,  in  eftablilhing  the  conftitutions  of  Claren- 
don, in  defining  all  the  branches  of  royal  power,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  extort  from  the  church  of  Emgland,  as 
well  as  from  the  pope,  an  exprefs  avowal  of  thefe  dif- 
puted  prerogatives.  Confeious  alfo  of  his  own  violence, 
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In  atftmpting  to  break  or  fubdue  the  inflexible  primate,  C p, 
he  was  not  difpleafed  to  undo  that  meafure,  which  had  . f 

given  his  enemies  fuch  advantage  againft  him  ; and  he  ii;o« 
was  contented,  that  the  controverfy  Ihould  terminate  in 
that  ambiguous  manner,  which  was  the  utmofl  that 
princes,  in  thofe  ages,  could  hope  to  attain  in  their  dif- 
putes  with  the  fee  of  Rome.  Though  he  dropped,  for  the 
prefent,  the  profecution  of  Becket,  he  Itiil  referved  to 
himfclf  the  right  of  maintaining,  that  the  conftitutions  of , 
Clarendon,  the  original  ground  of  the  quarrel,  were  both 
the  ancient  cuftoras  and  the  prefent  law  of  the  realm : 

And  though  he  knew,  that  the  papal  clergy  aflerted  them 
to  be  impious  in  themfelves,  as  well  as  abrogated  by  tlie 
fcntence  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  he  intei;ded,  in  fpite  of 
their  clamours,  ftcadily  to  put  thofe  laws  in  execution  \ 
and  to  truft  to  his  own  abilities,  and  to  the  courfe  of 
events,  for  fuccefs  in  that  perilous  enterprize.  He  hoped, 
that  Becket’s  experience  of  a fix  years’  exile  would,  after 
his  pride  was  fully  gratified  by  his  reftoration,  be  fufneient 
to  teach  him  more  referve  in  his  oppofition  : Or  if  any 
controverfy  arofe,  he  expcclcd  thenceforth  to  engage  in  a 
more  favourable  caufe,  and  to  maintain  with  advantage, 
while  the  primate  was  now  in  his  power ',  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom  againft  the  ufurp- 
ations  of  the  clergy.  But  Becket,  determined  not  to 
betray  the  ecclefiaftical  privileges  by  his  connivance 
and  apprehenfive  left  a prince  of  fuch  profound  policy,  if 
allowed  to  proceed  in  his  own  way,  might  probably  in 
the  end  prevail,  refolved  to  take  all  the  advantage  which 
his  prefent  vidlory  gave  him,  and  to -difconcert  the  cau- 
tious meafures  of  the  king,  by  the  vehemence  and  rigour 
of  his  own  condudl Allured  of'  fupport  from  Rome, 
he  was  little  intimidaited  by  dangers,  which  his  courage 
taught  him  to  defpife,  and  which,  even  if  attended  with 

k Epift.  St.  Thom.  p.  S37.  839.  <=  Fits-Stepfa*  p.  65. 
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CHAP,  the  mod  fatal  confequences,  would  ferve  only  to  gratify 
\ — - ■ his  ambition  and  third  of  glory  ^ 

J170.  When  the  fufpcnded  and  excommunicated  prelates 
arrived  at  Baieux,  where  the  king  then  redded,  and  com- 
plained to  him  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  Becket,  lie 
jndantly  perceived  the  confequences ; was  fcndble,  that 
his  whole  plan  of  operations  was  overthrown ; forefaw, 
that  the  dangerous  conted  between  the  civil  and  fpiritual 
powers,  a conted  which  he  himfelf  had  fird  rouzed,  but 
which  he  had  endeavoured,  by  all  his  late  negotiations 
and  concedions,  to  appeafe,  mud  come  to  an  immediate 
and  dccidve  ifl'ue ; and  he  was  thence  thrown  into  the 
mod  violent  commotion.  The  archbilhop  of  York  re- 
marked to  him,  that  fo  long  as  Becket  lived,  he  could 
never  exped  to  enjoy  peace  or  tranquillity  : The  king 
himfelf  being  vehemently  agitated,  burd  forth  into  an 
exclamation  againd  his  fervants,  whofe  want  of  zeal,  he 
I faid,  had  fo  long  left  him  expofed  to  the  enterprizes  of 

that  ungrateful  and  imperious  prelate  t.  Four  gentlemen 
of  his  houfehold,  Reginald  Fitz-Urfe,  William  de  Traci, 
Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Richard  Brito,  taking  thefe  paf- 
iionate  expreflions  to  be  a hint  for  Becket’s  death,  im- 
mediately communicated  their  thoughts  to  each  other  ; 
and  fwearing  to  avenge  their  prince’s  quarrel,  fecretly 
withdrew  from  court'’.  Some  menacing  expreflions, 
which  they  had  dropped,  gave  a fufpicion  of  their  defign  j 
and  the  king  difpatched  a meflenger  after  them,  charging 
them  to  attempt  nothing  againd  the  perfon  of  the  pri- 
mate ' : But  thefe  orders  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  their 
fatal  purpofe.  The  four  aflaflins,  though  they  took  dif- 
ferent roads  to  England,  arrived  nearly  about  the  fame 
time  at  Saltwoodc  near  Canterbury;  and  being  there 
joined  by  fome  aflidants,  they  proceeded  in  great  hade  to 

t Epill.  St,  Thom.  p.  818.  843.  8 Gervife,  p.  1414.  Parker, 

p.  207.  ^ M.  Psris,  p.  S6.  BroiDpton,  p.  1065.  Bencdi^*  Ab- 

bai,  p,  xo«  i Quadtpt  I44«  Triretj  p.  55. 
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the  archieplfcopal  palace.  They  found  the  primate,  who  ^ A p.  | 

trufted  entirely  to  the  facrednefs  of  his  charailer,  very  ■ j j 

flenderly  attended;  and  though  they  threw  out  many  n^o.  j 

menaces  and  reproaches  againfl:  him,  he  was  fo  incapable  J 

of  fear,  that,  without  ufing  any  precautions  againft  their  i 

violence,  he  immediately  went  to  St.  Eenedift’s  church, 

to  hear  vefpers.  They  followed  him  thither,  attacked  Decemb.:;.  i 

him  before  the  altar,  and  having  cloven  his  head  with  Thomai”* 

many  blows,  retired  without  meeting  any  oppofition.  j 

This  was  the  tragical  end  of  Thomas  a Becket,  a prelate 

of  the  mod  lofty,  intrepid,  and  inflexible  fpirit,  who  was 

able  to  cover  to  tlie  world,  and  probably  to  himfcif,  the 

enterprizes  of  pride  and  ambition,  under  the  difguife  1 

of  fanffity,  and  of  zeal  for  the  intcrefts  of  religion  : 

An  extraordinary  perfonage,  furely,  had  he  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  his  firft  ftation,  and  had  diredled  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  charadler  to  the  fupport  of  law  and  juftice  ; 
inftead  of  being  engaged,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  times, 
to  facrifice  all  private  duties  and  public  connections  to  ties 
which  he  imagined,  or  reprefented,  as  fuperior  to  every 
civil  and  political  confidcration.  But  no  man  who  en- 
ters into  the  genius  of  that  age,  can  reafonably  doubt  of 
this  prelate’s  fincerity.  The  fpirit  of  fuperllition  was  fo 
prevalent,  that  it  infallibly  caught  every  carelefs  reafoner, 
much  more  every  one  whofe  intered,  and  honour,  and 
ambition  were  engaged  to  fupport  it.  All  the  wretched 
literature  of  the  times  was  inlided  on  that  (Ide : Some 
faint'  glimmerings  of  common  fenfe  might  fometimes 
pierce  through  the  thick  cloud  of  ignorance,  or,  what  was 
worfe,  the  illufions  of  perverted  fcience,  which  had  blot- 
ted out  the  fun,  and  enveloped  the  face  of  nature : But 
thofe  who  preferved  themfelves  untainted  by  the  general 
contagion,  proceeded  on  no  principles  which  they  could 
pretend  to  judify : They  were  more  indebted  to  their 
total  want  of  indru61ion,  than  to  their  knowledge,  if 
VoL.  I.  E c they 
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CHAP)  thfey  ftill  retained  fome  (hare  of  underftanding  i Folly  was 
^ ‘ . polFcired  of  all  the  fchools,  as  well  as  all  the  churches  j 

I17*.  and  her  votaries  aiTumed  the  garb  of  philofophers,  together 
with  the  enfigns  of  fpiritual  dignities.  Throughout  that 
large  colIeiSUon  of  letters,  which  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Thomas,  we  find,  in  all  the  retainers  of  that  afpiring 
prelate,  no  lefs  than  in  himfelf,  a mod;  entire  and  abfo- 
lute  conviction  of  the  reafon  and  piety  of  their  own  party, 
and  a difdain  of  their  antagonifts : Nor  is  there  lefs  cant 
and  grimace  in  their  ftyle,  when  they  addrefs  each  other, 
than  when  they  compofe  manifeftos  for  the  perufal  of  the 
public.  The  fpirit  of  revenge,  violence,  and  ambition, 
which  accompanied  their  condud,  infiead  of  forming  a 
prefumption  of  hypocrify,  are  the  fureft  pledges  of  their 
fincere  attachment  to  a caufe,  which  fo  much  flattered 
thefe  domineering  paflions. 

Critf  Henry,  on  the  firft  report  of  Becket’s  violent  mea- 
fures,  had  purpofed  to  have  him  arrefled,  and  had  already 
taken  fome  fleps  towards  the  execution  of  that  defign  : 
But  the  intelligence  of  his  murder  threw  the  prince  into 
great  confternation  j and  he  was  immediately  fenfible  of 
the  dangerous  confequences  which  he  had  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend from  fo  unexpected  an  event.  An  archbilhop  of 
reputed  fanctity  afl'aflinated  before  the  altar,  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  fundlions,  and  on  account  of  his  zeal  in  main* 
taining  eccleliaftical  privileges,  muft  attain  the  higheft 
honours  of  martyrdom ; while  his  murderer  would  be 
ranked  among  the  moft  bloody  tyrants,  that  ever  were 
expofed  to  the  hatred  and  deteflation  of  mankind.  Inter- 
dicts and  excommunications,  weapons  in  themfelves  fo 
terrible,  would,  he  forefaw,  be  armed  with  double  force, 
when  employed  in  a caufe  fo  much  calculated  to  work  on 
the  human  paflions,  and  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  elo- 
quence of  popular  preachers  and  declaimers.  In  vain 
would  he  plead  his  own  innocence,  and  even  his  total 
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Ignorance  of  the  fail : He  was  fufficiently  guilty,  if  the  ^ H A P. 
church  thought  proper  to  cfteem  him  fuch ; And  his  y . . 

Concurrence  in  Becket’s  martyrdom,  becoming  a reli-  1170. 
gious  opinion,  would  be  received  with  all  the  implicit 
credit  which  belonged  to  the  moft  edabli/hed  articles  of 
faith.  _ Thefe  conliderations  gave  the  king  the  moft  un- 
afrc(£led  concern ; and  as  it  was  extremely  his  intcreft  to 
clear  himfelf  from  all  fufpicion,  he  took  no  care  to  con- 
ceal the  depth  of  his  affliction He  fliut  himfelf  up 
from  the  light  of  day,  and  from  all  commerce  with  his 
fervants : He  even  refufed,  during  three  days,  all  food  and 
fuftenance  ‘ : The  courtiers,  apprehending  dangerous 
efteds  from  his  defpair,  were  at  laft  obliged  to  break  in 
upon  his  folitude;  and  they  employed  every  topic  of 
confolation,  induced  him  to  accept  of  nouriftiment,  and 
occupied  his  leifure  in  taking  precautions  againft  the 
confequences  which  he  fo  juftly  apprehended  from  the 
murder  of  the  primate. 

T HE  point  of  chief  importance  to  Henry,  was  to  con-  1171. 
vince  the  pope  of  his  innocence ; or  rather,  to  perfuade  oAhe* 
him,  that  he  would  reap  greater  advantages  from  the  fub- 
miffions  of  England,  than  from  proceeding  to  extremities 
againft  that  kingdom.  The  archbiftiop  of  Roiien,  the 
bilhops  of  Worcefter  and  Evreux,  with  five  perfons  of 
inferior  quality,  were  immediately  difpatched  to  Rome™, 
and  orders  were  given  them  to  perform  their  journey  with 
the  utmoft  expedition.  Though  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  court  of  Rome  were  fo  terrible  in  the  remote  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  which  were  funk  in  profound  ignorance, 
and  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  its  character  and 
conduct ; the  pope  was  fo  little  revered  at  home,  that  his 
inveterate  enemies  furrounded  the  gates  of  Rome  itfel^ 

^ Ypodi  Neuft.  p.  447.  M.  Paiii,  p*  8;«  Diceto,  p.  556.  GerTtfe, 
p.  1419.  * Hift.  Qnad.  p*  1431  ^ Hovedea»  p. 
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C VI, ^ controuled  his  government  in  that  city ; and  the 

. . f ambafladors,  who,  from  a diftant  extremity  of  Eurt^, 

>>7i-  carried  to  him  the  humble,  or  rather  abje<ft  fubmifHons  of 
the  greatell  potentate  of  the  age,  found  the  utmoft  diffi> 
culty  to  make  their  way  to  him,  and  to  throw  themfelvcs 
at  his  feet.  It  was  at  length  agreed,  that  Richard  Barre,. 
one  of  their  number,  Oiould  leave  the  reft  behind,  and 
run  all  the  hazards  of  thepaflage”,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fatal  confequcnces  which  might  enfue  from  any  delay 
in  giving  fatisfatftion  to  his  holinefs.  He  found,  on  his 
arrival,  that  Alexander  was  already  wrought  up  to  the 
greateft  rage  againft  the  king,  that  Becket’s  partizans 
were  daily  ftimulating  him  to  revenge,  that  the  king  of 
France  had  exhorted  him  to  fulminate  the  moft  dreadful 
fentence  againft  England,  and  that  the  very  mention  of 
Henry’s  name  before  the  facred  college  was  received  with 
every  expreffion  of  horror  and  execration.  The  Thurf- 
day  before  Eafter  was  now  approaching,  when  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  for  the  pope  to  denounce  annual  curfes  againft  all 
his  enemies;  and  it  was  expelled  that  Henry  ftiould, 
with  all  the  preparations  peculiar  to  the  difeharge  of  that 
facred  artillery,  be  folemnly  comprehended  in  the  num- 
ber. But  Barre  found  means  to  appeafe  the  pontiff*,  and 
to  deter  him  from  a meafure  which,  if  it  failed  of  fuccefs, 
could  not  afterwards  be  eafily  recalled : The  anathemas 
were  only  levelled  in  general  againft  all  the  atftors,  ac- 
complices, and  abettors  of  Becket’s  murder.  The  abbot 
of  Valafle,  and  the  archdeacons  of  Salifbury  and  LIlieux, 
with  others  of  Henry’s  minifters,  who  foon  after  arrived, 
befides  aflerting  their  prince’s  innocence,  made  oath 
before  the  whole  confiftory,  that  he  would  ftand  to  the 
pope’s  judgment  in  the  affair,  and  make  every  fubmiftion 
that  (hould  be  required  of  him.  The  terrible  blow  was 
thus  artfully  eluded ; the  cardinals  Albert- and  Theodin 

!>  Hoveden,  p.  516.  EpiS.  St.  Thom.  p.  863. 
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■were  appointed , legates  to  exannine  the  caufe,  and  were  C h^a  p. 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Normandy  for  that  purpofe ; and  . i 

though  Henry’s  foreign  dominions  were  already  laid  un-  >*7'« 
der  an  interdict  by  the  archbifliop  of  Sens,  Becket’s  great 
partizan,  and  the  pope’s  legate  in  France,  the  general 
expeftation,  that  the  monarch  would  eafily  exculpate 
himfelf  from  any  concurrence  in  the  guilt,  kept  every  one 
in  fufpence,  and  prevented  all  the  bad  confequences 
which  might  be  dreaded  from  that  fentence. 

The  clergy,  mean  while,  though  their  rage  was  hap- 
pily diverted  from  falling  on  the  king,  were  not  idle  in 
magnifying  the  fandlity  of  Becket ; in  extolling  the  me- 
rits of  his  martyrdom  ; and  in  exalting  him  above  all 
that  devoted  tribe,  who,  in  feveral  ages,  had,  by  their 
blood,  cemented  the  fabric  of  the  temple.  Other  faints 
had  only  borne  teftimony  by  their  fufferings  to  the  gene- 
ral dodlrines  of  Chriftianity ; but  Becket  had  facrificed 
his  life  to  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  ; and 
this  peculiar  merit  challenged,  and  not  in  vain,  a fuitable 
acknowledgment  to  his  memory.  Endlefs  were  the  pa- 
negyrics on  his  virtues;  and  the  miracles,  wrought  by 
his  reliques,  were  more  numerous,  more  nonfenilcal,  and 
more  impudently  attefted,  than  thofe  which  ever  filled 
the  legend  of  any  confeflbr  or  martyr.  T wo  years  after 
his  death  he  was  canonized  by  pope  Alexander ; a folemn 
jubilee  was  eftablifhed  for  celebrating  his  merits  ; his 
body  was  removed  to  a magnificent  fhrine,  enriched  with 
prefents  from  all  parts  of  Chriftendom ; pilgrimages  were 
performed  to  obtain  his  intercefiion  with  heaven  ; and  it 
was  computed,  that,  in  one  year,  above  a hundred  thou- 
fand  pilgrims  arrived  in  Canterbury,  and  paid  their  de- 
votions at  his  tomb.  It  is  indeed  a mortifying  refletBion 
to  thofe  who  are  adfuated  by  the  love  of  fame,  fo  juftly 
denominated  the  lafi  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  that  the 
wifeft  legiflator,  and  mod  exalted  genius,  that  ever  re- 
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CHAP,  formed  or  enlightened  the  world,  can  never  expert  Aich 
■ ^ ’ . tributes  of  praifc,  as  are  lavifiied  on  the  memory  of  pre- 

*i7J-  tended  faints,  whofe  whole  condufl  was  probably,  to  the 
laft  degree,  odious  or  contemptible,  and  whofe  induftry 
was  entirely  direi5led  to  the  purfuit  of  obje£ls  pernicious 
to  mankind.  It  is  only  a conqueror,  a perfonage  no  lefs 
intitlcd  to  our  hatred,  who  can  pretend  to  the  attainment 
of  equal  renown  and  glory. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  before  we  conclude 
this  fubje£l  of  Thomas  a Becket,  that  the  king,  during 
his  controverfy  with  that  prelate,  was  on  every  occafion 
more  anxious  than  ufual  to  exprefs  his  zeal  for  religion, 
and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  a profane  negligence  on 
that  head.  He  gave  his  confent  to  the  impofing  of  a tax 
on  all  his  dominions  for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
now  threatened  by  the  famous  Saladine  ; This  tax  amount- 
ed to  two-pence  a pound  for  one  year,  and  a penny  a 
pound  for  the  four  fubfequent®,  Almoff  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  laid  a like  impofition  on  their  fubjedts,  which 
received  the  name  of  Saladine’s  tax.  During  this  period, 
there  came  over  from  Germany  about  thirty  heretics  of 
both  fexes,  under  the  diredlion  of  one  Gerard ; fimple, 
ignorant  people,  who  could  give  no  account  of  their  faith, 
but  declared  themfelves  ready  to  fufFer  for  the  tenets  of 
their  mafter.  They  made  only  one  convert  in  England, 
a woman  as  ignorant  as  themfelves  ; yet  they  gave  fuch 
umbrage  to  the  clergy,  that  they  were  delivered  over  to 
the  fecular  arm,  and  were  punifhed,  by  being  burned  on 
the  forehead,  and  then  whipped  through  the  flreets. 
They  feemed  to  exult  in  their  fufferings,  and  as  they 
went  along,  fung  the  beatitude,  BUJfed  are  ye,  when  men. 
hate  you  and  perfecute  you  p.  After  they  were  whipped, 
they  were  thrud  out  almoil  naked  in  the  midil  of  winter, 

. o Chr  n.  Cervafr,  p.  I399<  M.  Parifi  p.  74.  p Neubr*  p*  391, 
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and  pcrifhed  through  cold  and  hunger ; no  one  daring,  or  ® H a P. 
being  willing,  to  give  them  the  leaft  relief.  We  are  , _ ‘ ^ 

ignorant  of  the  particular  tenets  of  thefe  people:  For  it  H7«. 
would  be  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  reprefentations  left  of 
them  by  the  clergy,  who  affirm,  that  they  denied  the 
efficacy  of  the  facraments,  and  the  unity  of  the  church. 

It  is  probable,  that  their  departure  from  the  (landard  of 
orthodoxy  was  ftill  more  fubtile  and  minute.  They  feem 
to  have  been  the  firft  that  ever  fuffered  for  herefy  in 
England. 

As  Toon  as  Henry  foun^  that  he  was  in  no  immediate 
danger  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  he  undertook 
an  expedition  againll  Ireland ; a defign,  which  he  had 
long  projefted,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  recover  his 
credit,  fomewhat  impaired  by  his  late  tranfa(£lions  with 
the  hierarchy. 
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State  of  Ireland Conqueft  of  that  ifland ‘The 

king’s  accommodation  with  the  court  of  Rome  ■ 

Revolt  of  young  Henry  and  his  brothers Wars 

and  inJurreElions  — - — War  with  Scotland—— 

Penance  of  Henry  for  Becket’s  murder Wil- 

liam,  king  of  Scotland,  defeated  and  taken  prifoncr 

- — The  king's  accommodation  with  his  Jons 

The  king’s  equitable  adminifiration Crufades 

— ■ Revolt  of  prince  Richard Death  and 

charaSier  of  Henry Mijcellaneous  tranJaSHons 

of  his  reign. 


i.  A S Britain  was  firft  peopled  from  Gaul,  fo  was  Irc- 
xjL  land  probably  from  Britain  j and  the  inhabitants 
of  all  thefe  countries  feem  to  have  been  fo  many  tribes 
of  the  Celtas,  who  derive  their  origin  from  an  antiquity 
that  lies  far  beyond  the  records  of  any  hiftory  or  tradition. 
The  Irifli,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  had  been  buried  in 
the  moft  profound  barbarifm  and  ignorance ; and  as  they 
were  never  conquered,  or  even  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
from  whom  all  the  weftern  world  derived  its  civility,  they 
continued  ftill  in  the  moft  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  and 
were  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  vices  alone,  to  which  hu- 
man nature,  not  tamed  by  education,  or  reftrained  by 
laws,  is  for  ever  fubjed.  The  fmall  principalities, 
into  which  they  were  divided,  exercifed  perpetual  ra- 
pine and  violence  againft  each  other ; the  uncertain 
fucceflion  of  their  princes  was*  a continual  fource  of 
domeftic  convulfionsj  the  ufual  title  of  each  petty  fo- 
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vereign  was  the  murderer  of  his  predeceiTor  j courage  and  O H a P.  j 

force,  though  exercifed  in  the  commidion  of  crimes,  ' j i 

were  more  honoured  than  any  pacific  virtues;  and  the  »'7»-  ' 

mod  fimple  arts  of  life,  even  tillage  and  agriculture,  were 

almoft  wholly  unknown  among  them.  They  had  felt 

the  invafions  of  the  Danes  and  the  other  northern  tribes  j 

but  thefe  inroads,  which  had  fprcad  barbarifm  in  other 

parts  of  Europe,  tended  rather  to  improve  the  Irifli ; 

and  the  only  towns,  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  ifland, 

had  been  planted  along  the  coaft  by  the  freebooters  of  1 

Norway  and  Denmark.  The  other  inhabitants  exercifed  1 

pafturage  in  the  open  country;  fought  protedlion  from  j 

any  danger  in  their  forefts  and  moraffes ; and  being  di-  | 

vided  by  the  fierceft  animofities  againft  each  other,  were  I 

ftill  more  intent  on  the  means  of  mutual  injury,  than  on  1 

the  expedients  for  common,  or  even  for  private  intereft. 

Besides  many  fmall  tribes,  there  were  in  the  age  of 
Henry  II.  five  principal  fovereignties  in  the  ifland, 

Munfter,  Leinfter,  Meath,  Ulfter,  and  Connaught;  and 
as  it  had  been  ufual  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  to 
take  the  lead  in  their  wars,  there  was  commonly  fome 
prince,  who  feemed,  for  the  time,  to  act  as  monarch  of 
Ireland.  Roderic  O’Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  was 
then  advanced  to  this  dignity’;  but  his  government,  ill 
obeyed  even  within  his  own  territory,  could  not  unite 
the  people  in  any  meafures,  either  for  the  eflablilhment 
of  order,  or  for  defence  againft  foreigners.  The  am- 
bition of  Henry  had,  very  early  in  his  reign,  been 
moved,  by  the  profpeiSf  of  thefe  advantages,  to  attempt 
the  fubjefting  of  Ireland  ; and  a pretence  was  only  want- 
ing to  invade  a people,  who,  being  always  confined  to 
their  own  ilfand,  had  never  given  any  reafon  of  complaint 
to  any  of  their  neighbours.  For  this  purpofe,  he  had  re- 

S Hovedeoi  p.  517. 
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C P"  courfe  to  Rome,  which  aiTumed  a right  to  dirpofe  of  king- 
. _ * f doms  and  empires  ; and  not  forefeeing  the  dangerous  dif- 
117*.  putes,  which  he  was  one  day  to  maintain  with  that  fee, 
he  helped,  for  prefent,  or  rather  for  an  imaginary  conve- 
nience, to  give  fanftion  to  claims  which  were  now  become 
dangerous  to  all  fovereigns.  Adrian  III.  who  then  filled 
the  papal  chair,  was  by  birth  an  Englifhman  ; and  being 
on  that  account,  the  more  difpofed  to  oblige  Henry,  he  was 
eafily  perfuaded  to  aft  as  mafter  of  the  world,  and  to  make, 
without  any  hazard  or  expcnce,  the  acquifttion  of  a great 
iiland  to  his  fpiritual  jurifdiftion.  The  Irifh  had,  by 
precedent  milEons  from  the  Britons,  been  imperfeftly  con- 
verted to  Chriftianity ; and,  what  the  pope  regarded  as 
the  fureft  mark  of  their  imperfeft  converfion,  they  fol- 
lowed the  doftrines  of  their  firft  teachers,  and  had  never 
acknowledged  any  Aibjeftion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Adrian, 
therefore,  in  the  year  1156,  iflued  a bull  in  favour  of 
Henry ; in  which,  after  premifing  that  this  prince  had 
ever  fhewn  an  anxious  care  to  enlarge  the  church  of  God 
on  earth,  and  to  encreafe  the  number  of  his  faints  and 
eleft  in  heaven  ; he  reprefents  his  defign  of  fubduing  Ire- 
land as  derived  from  the  fame  pious  motives  : He  confl- 
ders  his  care  of  previoufly  applying  for  the  apollolic  fanc- 
tion  as  a fure  earneft  of  fuccefs  and  viftory ; and  having 
eftablifhed  it  as  a point  incontellible,  that  ail  Chriftian 
kingdoms  belong  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  his  own  duty  to  fow  among  them  the 
feeds  of  the  gofpel,  which  might  in  the  laft  day  fruftify 
to  their  eternal  falvation  : He  exhorts  the  king  to  invade 
Ireland,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and  wickednefs  of 
the  natives,  and  oblige  them  to  pay  yearly,  from  every 
houfe,  a penny  to  the  fee  of  Rome : He  giv^  him  entire 
right  and  authority  over  the  ifland,  commands  all  the 
inhabitants  to  obey  him  as  their  fovereign,  and  invefts 
with  full  power  all  fuch  godly  inftruments  as  he  fhould 
' think 
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think  proper  to  employ  in  an  enterprize,  thus  calculated  C h^a  P. 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  falvation  of  the  fouls  of  ' f 
men  ^ Henry,  though  armed  with  this  authority,  did  ii7*» 
not  immediately  put  his  defign  in  execution ; but  being 
detained  by  more  interefting  bufinefs  on  the  continent, 
waited  for  a favourable  opportunity  of  invading  Ire- 
land. 

Dermot  Macmorrogh,  king  of  Leinfter,  had,  by  his 
licentious  tyranny,  rendered  himfelf  odious  to  his  fub- 
jeits,  who  feized  with  alacrity  the  firft  occafion  that  of- 
fered of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  which  was  become 
grievous  and  opprelfive  to  them.  This  prince  had  formed 
a defign  on  Dovergilda,  wife  of  Ororjc,  prince  of  BrefFn/; 
aud  taking  advantage  of  her  hufband’s  abfence,  who,  be- 
ing obliged  to  vifit  a diflant  part  of  his  territory,  had  left 
his  wife  fecure,  as  he  thought,  in  an  ifland  furrounded 
by  a bog  ; he  fuddenly  invaded  the  place,  and  carried  olF 
the  princefs  \ This  exploit,  though  ufual  among  the 
Irifli,  and  rather  deemed  a proof  of  gallantry  and  fpirit ', 
provoked  the  refentment  of  the  hulband  ; who,  having 
colle£led  forces,  and  being  ftrengthened  by  the  alliance  of 
Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  invaded  the  dominions  of 
Dermot,  and  expelled  him  his  kingdom.  The  exiled 
prince  had  recourfc  to  Henry,  who  was  at  this  time  in 
Guienne,  craved  his  alBflance  in  reftoring  him  to  his 
fovereignty,  and  offered,  on  that  event,  to  hold  his  king- 
dom in  vaffalage  under  the  crown  of  England.  Henry, 
whofe  views  were  already  turned  towards  making  acqui- 
fitions  in  Ireland,  readily  accepted  the  offer ; but  being 
at  that  time  embarrafled  by  the  rebellions  of  his  French 
fubjeds,  as  well  as  by  his  difputes  with  the  fee  of  Rome, 
he  declined,  for  the  prefent,  embarking  in  the  enterprize, 
and  gave  Dermot  no  farther  affiffance  than  letters  patent, 
by  which  he  empowered  all  his  fubjedls  to  aid  the  Irifh 

f M.  Parii,  p.  67.  Gtrald.  Cambr.  Spelm.  CoQcil,  vol.  it.  p.  51*  Rymer, 
v«).  L p.  15*  ' Cirald.  Camb.  p.  760*  ^ Speocer,  vo).  vi. 
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prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions  Dermot,  fup- 
portcd  by  this  authority,  came  to  Briftol ; and  after  en- 
deavouring, though  for  fome  time  in  vain,  to  engage  ad- 
venturers in  thecnterprize,  he  at  laft  formed  a treaty  with 
Richaid,  furnamcd  Strongbow,  earl  of  Strigul.  This 
nobleman,  who  was  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Clare,  had 
impaired  his  fortune  by  expenfive  pleafures ; and  being 
ready  for  any  defpcrate  undertaking,  he  promifed  alliance 
to  Dermot,  on  condition  that  he  Ihould  efpoufe  Eva, 
daughter  of  that  prince,  and  be  declared  heir  to  all  his 
dominions  *.  \VhiIe  Richard  was  aflembling  his  fuc- 
cours,  Dermot  went  into  Wales  ; and  meeting  with  Ro- 
bert Fitz- Stephens,  conftable  of  Abertivi,  and  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald,  he  alfo  engaged  them  in  his  fervice,  and 
obtained  their  promife  of  invading  Ireland.  Being  now 
allured  of  fuccour,  he  returned  privately  to  his  own  ftate ; 
and  lurking  in  the  monaftery  of  Fernez,  which  he  had 
founded  (for  this  ruffian  was  alfo  a founder  of  monalle- 
ries),  he  prepared  every  thing  for  the  reception  of  his 
Englilh  allies 

The  troops  of  Fitz- Stephens  were  firft  ready.  That 
gentleman  landed  in  Ireland  with  thirty  knights,  fixty 
efquires,  and  three  hundred  archers  ; but  this  fmall  body, 
being  brave  men,  not  unacquainted  with  difeipline,  and 
completely  armed,  a thing  almoll  unknown  in  Ireland, 
ftruck  a great  terror  into  the  barbarous  inhabitants, 
and  feemed  to  menace  them  with  fome  fignal  revolu- 
tion. The  conjunftion  of  Maurice  de  Pendergaft,  who, 
about  the  fame  time,  brought  over  ten  knights  and  fixty 
archers,  enabled  Fitz-Stephens  to  attempt  the  fiege  of 
Wexford,  a town  inhabited  by  the  Danes  ; and  after  gain- 
ing an  advantage,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  placet. 
Soon  after,  Fitz-Gerald  arrived  with  ten  knights,  thirty 

« Girald.  Cambr,  p,  760,  Ibid.  p.  761 

X Ibid,  p,  761.  7 Ibid.  p.  76],  762. 
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cfquires,  and  a hundred  archers  * ; and  being  joined  by  C ha  p. 
the  former  adventurers,  compofed  a force  which  nothing 
in  Ireland  was  able  to  withftand.  Roderic,  the  chief  H7** 
monarch  of  the  ifland,  was  foiled  in  different  aftions  ; the 
prince  of  Offory  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  give  hoftages 
for  his  peaceable  behaviour;  and  Dermot,  not  content 
with  being  reftored  to  his  kingdom  of  Leinfter,  projeded 
the  dethroning  of  Roderic,  and  afpired  to  the  foie  domi- 
nion over  the  Irifli. 

In  profecution  of  thefe  views,  he  fent  over  a mef- 
fengcr  to  the  earl  of  Strigul,  challenging  the  performance 
of  his  promife,  and  difplaying  the  mighty  advantages 
which  might  now  be  reaped  by  a reinforcement  of  war- 
like troops  from  England.  Richard,  not  fxtisfied  with  the 
general  allowance  given  by  Henry  to  all  his  fubjecls, 
went  to  that  prince,  then  in  Normandy  ; and  having  ob- 
tained a cold  or  ambiguous  permiffion,  prepared  himfelf 
for  the  execution  of  his  defigns.  He  firft  fent  over  Ray- 
mond, one  of  his  retinue,  with  ten  knights  and  feventy 
archers,  who,  landing  near  Waterford,  defeated  a body 
of  three  thoufand  Irifh,  that  had  ventured  to  attack  him  ’ ; 
and  as  Richard  himfelf,  who  brought  over  two  hundred 
horfe,  and  a body  of  archers,  joined,  a few  days  after, 
the  vidtorious  Englifh,  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
Waterford,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  which  was  taken 
by  aflault.  Roderic,  in  revenge,  cut  off  the  head  of 
Dermot’s  natural  fon,  who  had  been  left  as  a hoftage  in  his 
hands ; and  Richard,  marrying  Eva,  became  foon  after, 
by  the  death  of  Dermot,  mafter  of  the  kingdom  of  Lein- 
fter,  and  prepared  to  extend  his  authority  over  all  Ire- 
land. Roderic,  and  the  other  Irifti  princes,  were  alarmed 
at  the  danger;  and,  combining  together,  befieged  Dublin 
with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  : But  earl  Richard, 
making  a fudden  fally  at  the  head  of  ninety  knights,  with. 

* Cinld.  Csmbr.  p.  766a  * Ibid.  p.  767. 
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CHAP,  followers,  put  this  numerous  army  to  rout,  chaced 
^ ‘ . them  off  the  field,  and  purfued  them  with  great  flaughter. 

ii7».  None  in  Ireland  now  dared  to  oppofe  themfelves  to  the 
Englilh 

Henrk,  jealous  of  the  progrefs  made  by  his  own 
fubjccls,  fent  orders  to  recal  all  the  Englifli,  and  he 
made  preparations  to  attack  Ireland  in  perfon  ‘ : But 
Richard,  and  the  other  adventurers,  found  means  to 
appeafe  him,  by  making  him  the  moft  humble  fubmiflions, 
and  offering  to  hold  all  their  acquifitions  in  vaflalage  to 
his  crown  ■*.  That  monarch  landed  in  Ireland  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  knights,  befides  other  foldiers  : He 
found  the  Irifli  fo  difpirited  by  their  late  misfortunes,  that, 
Li  a progrefs  which  he  made  through  the  ifland,  he  had 
no  other  occupation  than  to  receive  the  homage  of  his 
new  fubjedls.  He  left  moft  of  the  Irifh  chieftains  or  prin- 
ces in  poU'effion  of  their  ancient  territories ; beftowed  fome 
lands  on  the  Englilh  adventurers ; gave  earl  Richard  the 
commilCon  of  fencfchal  of  Ireland;  and  after  a ftay  of  a 
few  months,  returned  in  triumph  to  England.  By  theft 
trivial  exploits,  fcarcely  worth  relating,  except  for  the 
importance  of  the  confequences,  was  Ireland  fubdued, 
and  annexed  to  the  Englilh  crown. 

The  low  ftate  of  commerce  and  induftry,  during  thofc 
ages,  made  it  impra(fticable  for  princes  to  fupport  regular 
armies,  which  might  retain  a conquered  country  in  fubjec- 
tion  ; and  the  extreme  barbarifm  and  poverty  of  Ireland 
could  ftill  lefs  afford  means  of  bearing  the  expence.  The 
only  expedient,  by  which  a durable  conqueft  could  then 
be  made  or  maintained,  was  by  pouring  in  a multitude 
of  new  inhabitants,  dividing  among  them  the  lands  of 
the  vanquilhed,  eftablilhing  them  in  all  oftices  of  tru4l 
and  authority,  and  thereby  transforming  the  ancient  in- 
habitants into  a new  people.  By  this  policy,  the  northern 

^ b Cirald.  Cimbr.  p.  773.  « Ibid.  p.  770.  d Ibid,  p 773. 
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invaders  of  old,  and  of  late  the  duke  of  Normandy,  had  c h^a  P. 
been  able  to  fix  their  dominion,  and  to  eredt  kingdoms,  . _ i 

which  remained  liable  on  their  foundations,  and  were  U7*» 
tranfmitted  to  the  pollerity  of  the  firflr  conquerors.  But 
the  (late  of  Ireland  rendered  that  illand  fo  little  inviting  to 
the  Englilh,  that  only  a few  of  defperate  fortunes  could 
be  perfuaded,  from  time  to  time,  to  tranfport  themfelves 
thither ' ; and  inftead  of  reclaiming  the  natives  from  their 
uncultivated  manners,  they  were  gradually  alTimilated 
to  the  antient  inhabitants,  and  degenerated  from  the 
culloms  of  their  own  nation.  It  was  alfo  found  requi- 
fite  to  bellow  great  military  and  arbitrary  powers  on  the 
leaders,  who  commanded  a handful  of  men  ainidll  fuch 
hollile  multitudes  ; and  law  and  equity,  in  a little  time, 
became  as  much  unknown  in  the  Englilh  fettlements,  as 
they  had  ever  been  among  the  Irilh  tribes.  Palatinates 
were  eredled  in  favour  of  the  new  adventurers  ; independ- 
ent authority  conferred  ; the  natives,  never  fully  fubdued. 

Hill  retained  their  animofity  againll  the  conquerors ; 
their  hatred  was  retaliated  by  like  injuries ; and  from 
thefe  caufes,  the  Irilli,  during  the  courfeof  four  centuries, 
remained  Hill  favage  and  untradlable  : It  was  not  till  the 
latter  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  that  the  illand  was  fully 
fubdued  ; nor  till'that  of  her  fucceflbr,  that  it  gave  hopes 
of  becoming  a ufeful  conquell  to  the  Englilh  nation. 

Besides  that  the  eafy  and  peaceable  fubmiffion  of  the 
Irilh  left  Henry  no  farther  occupation  in  that  illand,  he 
was  recalled  from  it  by  another  incident,  which  was  of 
the  lall  importance  to  his  interell  and  fafety.  The  two 
legates,  Albert  and  Tbeodin,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  trial  of  his  conduct  in  the  murder  of  archbilhop 
Becket,  were  arrived  in  Normandy  ; and  being  impatient 
of  delay,  fent  him  frequent  letters,  full  of  menaces,  if 
he  protradlcd  any  longer  making  his  appearance  before 

^ BromptoDf  p.  Z069.  K|wbrtg.  p,  403* 
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CHAP,  them  He  haftened  therefore  to  Normandy,  and  had  a 
. conference  with  them  at  Savigny,  where  their  demands 
H7».  were  fo  exorbitant,  that  he  broke  off  the  negociation> 
threatened  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  bade  them  do 
their  word  againft  him.  They  perceived  that  the  feafon 
was  now  pad  for,  taking  advantage  of  that  tragical  Inci- 
dent ; which,  had  it  been  hotly  purfued  by  tnterdids 
and  excommunications,  was  capable  of  throwing  the 
whole  kingdom  into  combudion.  But  the  time,  which 
Henry  had  happily  gained,  had  contributed  to  appeafe 
the  minds  of  men : The  event  could  not  now  have  the 
fame  influence  as  when  it  was  recent ; and  as  the  clergy 
every  day  looked  for  an  accommodation  with  the  king, 
they  had  not  oppofed  the  pretenfions  of  his  partizans, 
who  had  been  very  indudrious  in  reprefenting  to  the 
people  his  entire  innocence  in  the  murder  of  the  primate, 
and  his  ignorance  of  the  defigns  formed  by  the  aflalEns, 
The  legates,  therefore,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  lower 
their  terms  ; and  Henry  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  con- 
clude an  accommodation  with  them.  He  declared  upon 
oath,  before  the  reliques  of  the  faints,  that,  fo  far  from 
commanding  or  defiring  the  death  of  the  archbifhop,  he 
was  extremely  grieved  when  he  received  intelligence  of  it : 
But  as  the  padion,  which  he  had  exprefled  on  account 
of  that  prelate’s  condudf,  had  probably  been  the  occafion 
of  his  murder,  he  dipulated  the  following  conditions,  as 
The  king'*  atonement  for  the  offence : He  promifed,  that  he 
•cciiromo-^  fhould  pardon  all  fuch  as  had  been  banUhed  for  adhering 
the  court  «f  to  Becket,  and  fhould  reftore  them  to  their  livings  j that 
Rome.  the  fee  of  Canterbury  fhould  be  reinffated  in  all  its  an- 
tient  poffefSons  ; that  he  fhould  pay  the  templars  a fum 
of  money  fuflicient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  two  hundred 
knights  during  a year  in  the  Holy  Land  } that  he  fhould 
himfdf  take  the  crofs  at  the  Chriftmas  following,  and. 
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if  the  pope  required  it>  ferve  three  years  againft  the  ^ p» 
infidels,  either  in  Spain  or  Paledine  ; that  he  Ihould  not  ■ - — j 
Infift  on  the  obfervance  of  fuch  cufloms,  derogatory  to  *‘7» 

tcclefiaftical  privileges,  as  had  been  introduced  in  his 
own  time ; and  that  he  (hould  not  obftru£l  appeals  to  the 
pope  in  ecclefiaflical  caufes,  but  fhould  content  himfelf 
With  exading  fuflicient  fecurity  from  fuch  clergymen  as 
left  his  dominions  to  profecute  an  appeal,  that  they  fhould 
attempt  nothing  againll  the  rights  of  his  crown  *.  Upon 
figning  thefe  conceffions,  Henry  received  abfolution  from 
the  legates,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  grant  of  Ireland 
made  by  pope  Adrian ; and  nothing  proves  more  ftfong- 
ly  the  great  abilities  of  this  monarch,  than  his  extricating 
himfelf,  on  fuch  cafy  terms,  from  fo  difficult  a fituation. 

He  had  always  infifted,  that  the  laws,  eflablifhed  at  Cla- 
rendoir,  contained  not  any  new  claims,  but  the  ancient 
cufloms  of  the  kingdom  ; and  he  was  Hill  at  liberty,  not* 
withflanding  the  articles  of  this  agreement,  to  maintain 
his  pretenfions.  Appeals  to  the  pope  were  indeed  permit- 
ted by  that  treaty}  but  as  the  king  was  alfo  permitted  to 
exact  reafonable  fecurities  from  the  parties,  and  might 
Rretch  his  demands  on  this  head  as  far  as  he  plcafed,  he 
had  it  virtually  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  pope  from 
reaping  any  advantage  by  this  feeming  conceffion.  And 
on  the  whole,  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon  remained 
ftill  the  law  of  the  realm } though  the  pope  and  his 
legates  feem  fo  little  to  have  conceived  the  king’s  power 
to  lie  under  any  legal  limitations,  that  they  were  fatisfied 
with  his  departing,  by  treaty,  from  one  of  the  mod  mo- 
mentous articles  of  thefe  conflitutions,  without  requiring 
anv  repeal  by  the  dates  of  the  kingdom. 

Hsnry,  freed  from  this  dangerous  controverfy  with 
tite  ccclefiadics  and  with  the  fee  of  Rome,  feemed  now 

$ M*  Parisj  p.  SS.  Benedi£t.  Ab1i»  p.  34.  Hoveden^  p.  ^9.  Dicero, 
p.  560.  Chron.  Cerr*  p I4ii»  b Brompfon,  p.  icji*  Liber 
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• to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  human  grandeur  and  fcH- 
^ city,  and  to  be  equally  happy  in  his  domeftic  fituation 
and  in  his  political  government.  A numerous  progeny  of 
Tons  and  daughters  gave  both  luilre  and  authority  to  his 
crown,  prevented  the  dangers  of  a difputed  fuccelfion, 
and  reprcfled  all  pretenfions  of  the  ambitious  barons. 
The  king’s  precaution  alfo,  in  eflablifhing  the  feveral 
branches  of  his  family,  feemed  well  calculated  to  prevent 
all  jealoufy  among  the  brothers,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  family.  He  had  appointed  Henry,  his 
cldell  fon^  to  be  his  fucceflbr  in  the  kingdom  of  England, 
the  diitchy  of  Normandy,  and  the  counties  of  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Touraine;  territories  which  lay  contiguous, 
and  which,  by  that  means,  might  eafily  lend  to  each 
other  mutual  aifillance,  both  againft  inteftine  commotions 
and  foreign  invafions.  Richard,  his  fecond  fon,  was 
inverted  in  the  dutchy  of  Guienne  and  county  of  PoiiEtou  ; 
Geoffrey,  his  third  fon,  inherited,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
the  dutchy  of  Britanny  ; and  the  new  conqueft  of  Ire- 
land was  dertined  for  the  appanage  of  John,  his  fourth 
fon.  He  had  alfo  negotiated,  in  favour  of  this  laft 
prince,  a marriage  with  Adelais,  the  only  daughter  of 
Humbert,  count  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne  ; and  was  to 
receive  as  her  dovVry  confiderable  demefnes  in  Piedmont, 
Savoy,  Brefle,  and  Dauphiny  ‘.  But  this  exaltation  of 
his  family  excited  the  jealoufy  of  all  his  neighbours,  who 
made  thofe  very  fons,  whofe  fortunes  he  had  fo  anxiourty 
ertablifhed,  the  means  of  embittering  his  future  life,  and 
difturbing  his  government. 

Young  Henry,  who  was  rifing  to  man’s eftate,  began  to 
difplay  his  charadler,  andafpire  to  independence  : Brave, 
ambitious,  liberal,  munificent,  affable ; he  difeovered 
qualities,  which  give  great  luftre  to  youth ; prognofti- 

^ ypod.  Neo(^.  p.  448*  Bejied.  Abb,  p.  38.  Hoveden,  p,  532.  Diceto^ 
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bate  a fhining  fortune ; but,  unlefs  tempered  in  mature  CHAP, 
age  with  difcretion,  are  the  forerunners  of  the  greateft  ■ ' , 

Calamities  It  is  faid,  that  at  the  time  when  this  prince  H7t. 
received  the  royal  un£lion,  his  father^  in  order'to  give 
greater  dignity  to  the  ceremony,  officiated  at  table  as  one 
of  the  retinue  ; and  obferved  to  his  fon,  that  never  king 
was  more  royally  ferved.  It  is  nothing  extraordinary,  faid 
young  Henry  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  if  the  fon  of  a count 
fhould  ferve  the  fon  of  a king.  This  fayingj  which  might 
pafs  only  for  an  innocent  pleafantry,  or  even  for  an 
oblique  compliment  to  his  father,  was  however  regarded 
as  a fymptom  of  his  afpiring  temper ; and  his  conduct 
foon  after  juftified  the  conjedlure. 

Henry,  agreeably  to  the  promife  which  he  had  given 
both  to  the  pope  and  French  king,  permitted  his  fon  to 
be  crowned  anew  by  the  hands  of  the  archbilhop  of 
ftoiien,  and  alTociated  the  princefs  Margaret^  fpoufe  to  117J. 
young  Henry,  in  the  ceremony  *.  He  afterwards  allowed 
him  to  pay  a vifit  to  his  father*in-law  at  Paris,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  inllilling  into  the  young  prince  thofe 
ambitious  fentiments,  to  which  he  was  naturally  but  too 
much  inclined  Though  it  had  been  the  conftant  Revolt  of 
pradice  of  France,  ever  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  Cape- 
tian  line,  to  crown  the  fon  during  the  lifetime  of  the  brotben. 
father,  without  conferring  on  him  any  prefent  participa- 
tion of  royalty ; Lewis  perfuaded  his  fon-in-law,  that, 
by  this  ceremony,  which  in  thofe  ages  was  deemed  fo  x 
important,  he  had  acquired  a title  to  fovereignty,  and 
that  the  king  could  not,  without  injuftice,  exclude  him 
from  immediate  pofleffion  of  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  a part, 

k Chroo.  Genr.  p.  1463.  1 Hoveden,  p.  519.  Diceto,  p.  ^60* 

Brompton,  p.  loSo.  Chron.  CrrT.  p.  I4it«  Trivet,  p.  58.  It  appears  ^ 

froon  Madox*!  Hiflory  of  iheExchequer,  that  61k  garmemi  vbcre  then  known 
in  England,  and  that  the  coronation  robeiof  the  young  king  and  queen  cofl 
eighty-  feven  pounds  ten  fliililngi  and  four  pence,  money  of  that  ege« 
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of  his  domiutons.  In  conTcquence  of  chefe  extravagant 
ideas,  young  Henry,  on  his  return,  defired  the  king  to 
rcfign  to  him  either  the  crown  of  England  or  the  dutchy 
of  Normandy  ; difcovered  great  difcontent  on  the  refufal  j 
fpake  in  the  moil  undutiful  terms  of  his  father  ; and  foon 
after,  in  concert  with  Lewis,  made  his  efcape  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  proteded  and  fupiported  by  that  monarch. 

VV HiLE  Henry  was  alarmed  at  this  incident,  and  had 
the  profjKjJI  of  dangerous  intrigues,  or  even  of  a war, 
which,  whether  fuccefsful  or  not,  mud  be  extremely 
calamitous  and  difagreeablc  to  him,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  new  misfortunes,  which  muft  have  atFe<Sled  him 
in  the  niort  fcnfible  manner.  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had 
difguftcd  her  Aril  hufband  by  her  gallantries,  was  no  lefs 
oft'cnfivc  to  her  fecond  by  her  jealoufy ; and  after  this 
manner  carried  to  extremity,  in  the  different  periods  of 
her  life,  every  circumAance  of  female  wpaknefs.  She 
communicated  her  difeontents  againA  Henry  to  her  two 
younger  fons,  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  perfuaded  them 
that  they  were  alfo  entitled  to  prefent  poffeAion  of  the 
territories  aAigned  to  them  } engaged  them  to  Ay  fccretly 
to  the  court  of  France  ( and  was  meditating,  herfclf,  an 
efcaiie  to  the  fame  court,  and  had  even  put  on  man's 
apparel  for  that  purpofc  ^ when  Ale  was  fcLzcd  by  orders 
from  her  huAiand,  and  thrown  into  conAnement.  Thus 
Europe  faw  with  aAoniAiment  the  bcA  and  moA  indul- 
gent of  parents  at  war  with  his  whole  family three 
boys,  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  require  a 
great  monarch,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age  and  height 
of  his  reputation,  to  dethrone  himfelf  in  their  favour  ^ 
and  feveral  princes  not  afhamed  to  fupport  them  in  thefe 
unnatural  and  abfurd  pretenfions. 

Henry,  reduced  to  this  perilous  and  difagreeablc  fitii* 
tion,  had  recourfe  to  the  court  of  Rome : Though 
fcnfible  of  the  danger  attending  the  interpofition  of 
ecclefiaAical  authority  in  temporal  difpute$,  he  applied  to 
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the  pope,  as  his  fuperior  lord,  to  excommunicate  his  ^ ^ P* 

enemies,  and  by  thefc  cenfures  to  reduce  to  obedience  his  . ' « 

undutifu)  children,  whom  he  found  fuch  reluiSfance  to  *>73‘ 
punifh  by  the  fword  of  the  magiftratf".  Alexander,  well 
pleated  to  exert  his  power  in  fo  juftihable  a caufe,  iflued 
the  bulls  required  of  him : But  it  was  foon  found,  that 
thefe  fpiritual  weapons  had  not  the  fame  force  as  when 
employed  in  a fpiritual  controverfy  j and  that  the  clergy 
were  very  negligent  in  fupporting  a fentence,  which  was 
nowife  calculated  to  promote  the  immediate  interefts  of 
their  order.  The  king,  after  taking  in  vain  this  humili- 
ating ftep,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  and  to 
cnlift  fuch  auxiliaries,  as  are  the  ufual  refource  of  tyrants, 
and  have  fcldom  been  employed  by  fo  wife  and  juft  a mo- 
narch. 

The  loofc  government  which  prevailed  in  all  the  ftates 
of  Europe,  the  many  private  wars  carried  on  among  the 
neighbouring  nobles,  and  the  impoflibility  of  enforcing 
any  general  execution  of  the  laws,  had  encouraged  a tribe 
of  banditti  to  difturb  every  where  the  public  peace,  to 
infeft  the  highways,  to  pillage  the  open  country,  and  to 
brave  all  the  efforts  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  even  the 
excommunications  of  the  church,  which  were  fulminated 
againft  them  “.  Troops  of  them  were  fometimes  inlifted 
jn  the  fervice  of  one  prince  or  baron,  fometimes  in  that 
of  another : I'hey  often  a£led  in  an  independent  manner, 
under  leaders  of  their  own : The  peaceable  and  induf- 
trious  inhabitants,  reduced  to  poverty  by  their  ravages, 
were  frequently  obliged,  for  fubfiftence,  to  betake  them* 
felvcs  to  a like  diforderly  courfe  of  life  : And  a continual 
inteftine  war,  pernicious  to  induftry,  as  well  as  to  the 

■ Epiil.  Pern  Btef.  epiit*  136.  !n  BibHoih.  Patr.  torn,  xiiv*  p*  io4)<. 

WU  are,  Vefinc  junfriiSJhnit  eft  regmm  Anglia^  it  quantum  aJ  feuda'^ 

tcrii  juris  o6/igationemf  vo6h  dunraxat  ohnoxius  teneor.  The  fame  ftrdOge  pa* 
per  is  in  Rymer,  vol,  i,  p.  35.  and  Trivet,  vol«  1,  p.  Ca, 
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CHAP,  execution  of  juftice,  was  thus  carried  on  in  the  bowels 
■ of  every  kingdom  Thofe  defperate  ruffians  r’eceived  the 

*?7J-  name  fometimes  of  Braban^ons,  fometimes  of  Routiers  or 
Cottereaux ; but  for  what  reafon,  is  not  agreed  by  hifto- 
rians : And  they  formed  a kind  of  fociety  or  government 
among  themfelves,  which  fet  at  defiance  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. The  greateft  monarchs  were  not  afhamed,  on  oc- 
cafion,  to  have  recourfe  to  their  affiftance ; and  as  their 
habits  of  war  and  depredation  had  given  them  experience, 
hardinefs,  and  courage,  they  generally  compofed  the  moft 
formidable  part  of  thofe  armies,  which  decided  the  poli- 
tical quarrels  of  princes.  Several  of  them  were  enlifted 
among  the  forces  levied  by  Henry’s  enemies’;  but  the 
great  treafures  amafled  by  that  prince  enabled  him  to  en- 
gage more  numerous  troops  of  them  in  his  fervice ; and 
the  fituation  of  his  affairs  rendered  even  fuch  banditti,  the 
pnly  forces  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  repofe  any  confi- 
dence. His  licentious  barons,  difgufted  with  a vigilant 
government,  were  more  defirous  of  being  ruled  by  youn^ 
. princes,  ignorant  of  public  affairs,  remifs  in  their  con- 
duft,  and  profufe  in  their  grants’ ; and  as  the  king  had 
enfured  to  his  fons  the  .fucceffion  to  every  particular  pro- 
vince of  his  dominions,  the  nobles  dreaded  no  danger  in 
adhering  to  thofe  who,  they  knew,  muft  fome  time  be- 
come their  fovereigns.  Prompted  by  thefe  motives,  many 
of  the' Norman  nobility  had  deferted  to  his  fon  Henry; 
the  Breton  and  Gafeon  barons  feemed  equally  difpofed  to 
embrace  the  quarrel  of  Geoffrey  and  Richard.  Difaftec- 
tion  had  creeped  in  among  the  Englifli ; and  the  earls  of 
Leicefter  and  Chefter,  in  particular,  had  openly  declared 
againft  the  king.  Twenty  thoufand  Brabanjons,  there- 
fore, joined  to  fome  troops  which  he  brought  over  from 
Ireland,  and  a few  barons  of  approved  fidelity,  formed 
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the  foie  force  with  which  he  intended  to  refill  his  C H^A  P. 
enemies.  • ^ - « 

Lewis,  in  order  to  bind  the  confederates  in  a clofer  ‘>7J» 
union,  fummoned  at  Paris  an  aflembly  of  the  chief  valTals 
of  the  crown,  received  their  approbation  of  his  meafiires, 
and  engaged  them  by  oath  to  adhere  to  the  caufe  of  young 
Henry.  This  prince,  in  return,  bound  himfelf  by  a like 
tie  never  to  defert  his  French  allies;  and  having  made  a 
new  great  feal,  he  lavilhly  diftributed  among  them  many 
confidcrable  parts  of  thofe  territories,  which  he  purpofed 
to  conquer  from  his  father.  The  counts  of  Flanders, 

Boulogne,  Blois,  and  Eu,  partly  moved  by  the  general 
jealoufy  arifing  from  Henry’s  power  and  ambition,  partly 
allured  by  the  profpeS  of  reaping  advantage  from  the  in- 
confiderate  temper  and  the  neceflities  of  the  young  prince, 
declared  openly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  William,  king 
of  Scotland,  had  alfo  entered  into  this  great  confederacy; 
and  a plan  was  concerted  for  a general  invaflon  on 
different  parts  of  the  king’s  extenfive  and  fatffious  do- 
minions. 

Hostij-ities  were  firft  commenced  by  the  counts  of  ' 
Flanders  and  Boulogne  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy. 

Thofe  princes  laid  fiege  to  Aumale,  which  was  delivered 
into  their  hands,  by  the  treachery  of  the  count  of  that 
name  : This  nobleman  furrendered  himfelf  prifoner ; and, 
pn  pretence  of  thereby  paying  his  ranfom,  opened  the 
gates  of  all  his  other  fortreffes.  The  two  counts  next 
befieged  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Drincourt : But 
the  count  of  Boulogne  was  here  mortally  wounded  in  the 
aflault ; and  this  incident  put  fome  flop  to  thp  progrels 
of  the  Flemilh  arms.  ^ 

In  another  quarter,  the  king  of  Francp,  being  ffrongly  Wars  and 
alfifted  by  his  vaffals,  affembled  a great  army  of  feyen 
thoufand  knights  and  their  followers  on  horfeback,  arid 
a proportionable  number  of  infantry:  Carrying  young 
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® Henry  along  with  him,  he  laid  fioge  to  Vemeuil,  which 

^ was  vigoroufly  defended  by  Hugh  dc  Lacy  and  Hugh  do 

»'T3-  Beauchamp,  the  governors.  After  he  had  lain  a month 
before  the  place,  the  garrifon,  being  llraitened  for  pro- 
vifions,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  j and  they  engaged, 
if  not  relieved  within  three  days,  to  furrender  the  town, 
and  to  retire  into  the  citadel.  On  the  laft  of  thefe  days, 
Henry  appeared  with  his  army  upon  the  heights  above 
Verneiiil.  Lewis,  dreading  an  attack,  fent  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Sens  and  the  count  of  Blois  to  the  Englilh 
camp,  and  defired  that  next  day  fliould  be  appointed  for 
a conference,  in  order  to  eftablifli  a general  peace,  and 
terminate  the  difference  between  Henry  and  his  fons. 
The  king,  who  paffionatcly  defired  this  accommodation, 
and  fufpedled  no  fraud,  gave  his  confent;  but  Lewis, 
that  morning,  obliging  the  garrifon  to  furrender,  accords 
ing  to  the  capitulation,  fet  fire  to  the  place,  and  began 
to  retire  with  his  army.  Henry,  provoked  at  this  artifice, 
attacked  the  rear  with  vigour,  put  them  to  rout,  did  fome 
execution,  and  took  fevcral  prifoners.  The  French  ar. 
my,  as  their  time  of  fervice  was  now  expired,  immedi- 
ately difperfed  themfelves  into  their  feveral  provinces  ; 
and  left  Henry  free  to  profecute  his  advantages  againft  his 
other  enemies. 

T HE  nobles  of  Britanny,  inftigated  by  the  earl  of  Chef- 
ter  and  Ralph  de  Fougcres,  were  all  in  arms;  but  their 
progrefs  was  checked  by  a body  of  Braban9ons,  whicit 
the  king,  after  Lewis’s  retreat,  had  fe^t  againft  them. 
The  ttyo  armies  came  to  an  a£lion  near  Dol ; where  the 
rebels  were  defeated,  fifteen  hundred  killed  on  the  fpot, 
and  the  leaders,  the  earls  of  Chefter  and  Fougeres,  obliged 
to  take  fhelter  in  the  town  of  Dol.  Henry  haftened  to 
form  the  fiege  of  that  place,  and  carried  pn  the  attack 
tvith  fuch  ardour,  that  he  obliged  the  governor  and 
g:>rrifon  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners.  By  thefe 
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vigorous  mcaAires  and  happy  fuccefles,  the  infurreAions  ® 
were  entirely  quelled  in  Britanny ; and  the  hing,  thus  ■ ^ j 

fortunate  in  all  quarters,  willingly  agreed  to  a conference  J'7i» 
with  Lewis,  in  hopes  that  his  enemies,  finding  all  their 
mighty  efforts  entirely  fruftrated,  would  terminate  hofU- 
lities  on  fome  moderate  and  reafonable  conditions. 

The  two  monarchs  met  between  Trie  and  Oifors; 
and  Henry  had  here  the  mortification  to  fee  his  three  Tons 
in  the  retinue  of  his  mortal  enemy.  As  Lewis  had  no 
other  pretence  for  war  than  fupporting  the  claims  of  the 
young  princes,  the  king  made  them  fuch  offers  as  chil- 
dren might  be  afhamed  to  infift  on,  and  could  be  extorted 
from  him  by  nothing  but  his  parental  affection,  or  by  the 
prefent  neceflity  of  his  affairs He  infilled  only  on  re- 
taining the  fovereign  authority  m all  his  dominions  ; but 
offered  young  Henry  half  the  revenues  of  England,  with 
fome  places  of  furety  in  that  kingdom ; or,  if  he  rather 
chofe  to  refide  in  Normandy,  half  the  revenues  of  that 
dutchy,  with  all  thofe  of  Anjou.  H^  made  a like  offer 
to  Richard  in  Guienne;  he  promifed  to  refign  Britanny 
to  Geoffrey ; and  if  thefe  concelllons  were  not  deemed 
fufficient,  he  agreed  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  popeS 
legates,  who  were  prefent,  fhould  require  of  him*.  The 
earl  of  Leicefter  was  alfo  prefent  at  the  negotiation ; and 
either  from  the  impetuoftty  of  his  temper,  or  from  a view 
of  abruptly  breaking  off  a conference  which  muft  cover 
the  allies  with  confufion,  he  gave  vent  to  the  moft  violent 
reproaches  againft  Henry,  and  he  even  put  his  hand  to  his 
fword,as  if  he  meant  to  attempt  fome  violence  againft  him. 

This  furious  adlion  threw  the  whole  company  into  con- 
fufion, and  put  an  end  to  the  treaty", 

The  chief  hopes  of  Henry’s  enemies  feemed  now  to' 
depend  on  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  England,  where  his  au- 

4 Hoveden,  p.  559*  t Jbid.  p.  536s  Bromptontp*  zoSS. 
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® thority  was  expofed  to  the  moft  Imminent  danger.  One 

I ■ ! . article  of  prince  Henry’s  agreement  with  his  foreign  con- 

If7t*  federates  was,  that  he  Ihould  refign  Kent,  with  Dover, 
and  all  its  other  fortrefTes,  into  the  hands  of  the  earl 
of  Flanders  * : Yet  fo  little  national  or  public  fpirit  pre-. 
vailed  among  the  independent  Englifh  nobility,  fo  wholly 
bent  were  they  on  the  aggrandizement  each  of  himfelf 
and  his  own  family,  that,  notwithftanding  this  pernicious 
conceflion,  which  mull  have  produced  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom,  the  greater  part  of  them  had  confpired  to  make  an 
jnfurredtion,  and  to  fupport  the  prince’s  pretenfions.  The 
king’s  principal  refource  lay  in  the  church  and  the  bifhops, 
with  whom  he  was  now  in  perfe<3  agreement ; whether 
that  the  decency  of  their  charadler  made  them  albamed  of 
fupporting  fo  unnatural  a rebellion,  or  that  they  were 
entirely  fatisfied  with  Henry’s  atonement  for  the  murder 
of  Becket,  and  for  his  former  invafion  of  ecclefiaftical  im- 
munities. That  prince,  however,  had  refigned  none  of 
the  effential  rights  of  his  crown  in  the  accommodation  j 
he  maintained  ftill  the  fame  prudent  jealoufy  of  the  court 
of  Rome  j admitted  no  legate  into  England,  without  his 
fwearing  to  attempt  nothing  againft  the  royal  preroga- 
tives ; and  he  had  even  obliged  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
who  prptended  to  a fee  eledfion  on  the  vacancy  made  by 
the  death  of  Becket,  to  chufe  Roger,  prior  of  Dover,  ip 
the  place  pf  that  turbulent  prelate  *. 
w»r  with  T HE  king  of  Scotland  made  an  irruption  into  North- 

ScotltBii.  jjmberland,  ^nd  committed  great  devaftations ; but  being 
, oppofed  by  Richard  dp  Lucy,  whopi  Henry  had  left  guar- 

dian of  the  fealm,  he  retreated  into  his  qwn  country, 
and  agreed  to  a ceiTation  of  arpis.  This  truce  enabled  the 
guardian  to  march  fouthward  with  his  army,  in  order  to 
oppofe  an  invafion,  whiph  the  carl  of  Leicefter,  at  tl\e 

» Hovtden,  p.  53J.  Bromfiton,  p.  ip^.  Neubr.  f . 50S. 
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head  of  a great  body  of  Flemings,  had  made  upon  Suf- 
folk. The  Flemings  had  been  joined  by  Hugh  Bigod, 
who  made  them  mailers  of  his  caftle  of  Framlingham  j 
and  marching  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  where  they 
hoped  to  be  fupported  by  Leicefter’s  valTals,  they  were 
met  by  Lucy,  who,  aflifted  by  Humphrey  Bohun,  th^ 
conftable,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Glocefter,  and  Cqrn- 
wal,  had  advanced  to  Farnham  with  a lefs  numerous,  but 
braver  army,  to  oppofe  them.  The  Flemings,  wha 
were  moftly  weavers  and  artificers  (for  manufai^ures  were 
now  beginning  to  be  ellablifhed  m Flanders),  were  broken 
in  an  inllant,  teq  tboufand  of  them  were  put  to  the  fword, 
the  earl  of  Leiceller  was  taken  prifoner,  and  the  remains 
of  the  invaders  were  glad  to  compound  for  a fafe  retreat 
into  their  own  country, 


This  great  defeat  did  not  dilhearten  the  malcontents  j 
who,  being  fupported  by  the  alliance  of  fo  many  foreign 
princes,  and  encouraged  by  the  king’s  pwn  fons,  deter- 
piined  to  perfcvere  in  their  enterprize.  The  earl  of  Fer- 
rars,  Roger  de  Moubray,  Archetil  de  Mallory,  Richard 
de  Morevijle,  Hamo  de  Mafcie,  together  with  many 
friends  of  the  earls  of  Leiceller  and  Cheller,  rofe  in  arms  ; 
The  fidelity  of  the  earls  of  Clare  and  Glocefter  were  fuf- 
pedled ; and  the  guardian,  though  vigoroully  fupported 
by  Geoffrey,  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  the  king’s  natural  fon 
by  the  fair  Rofarnond,  found  it  difficult  to  defend  him- 
felf  on  all  quarters,  from  fo  many  open  and  concealed 
enemies.  The  ipore  to  augment  the  confuTion,  the  king 
pf  Scotland,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  broke  into  the 
northern  provinces  with  a great  army  f of  80,000  men  j 
which,  though  undifcjplined  ^d  diforderly,  and  better 
fitted  for  committing  deyaftation,  than  for  executing 
any  military  enterprize,  was  becomj  dangerous  from  the 
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C H^A  P.  prefcnt  failious  and  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  kingdom. 

1 Henry,  who  had  baffled  all  his  enemies  in  France,  and 
i>74*  had  put  his  frontiers  in  a pofture  of  defence,  now  found 
England  the  feat  of  danger ; and  he  determined  by  his 
prcfencc  to  overawe  the  malcontents,  or  by  his  conduift 
Stb  Jntr.  And  courage  to  fubdue  them.  He  landed  at  Southamp- 
PeniKe  of  jqj,  ](nowing  the  influence  of  fiiperftition  over 

Heorr  for 

Btcktt’i  the  minds  of  the  p«a>ple,  he  haltened  to  Canterbury, 
in  order  to  make  atonement  to  the  aflics  of  Thomas 
a Becket,  and  tender  his  fubmifflons  to  a dead  enemy. 
As  foon  as  he  came  within  fight  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury, he  difmounted,  walked  barefoot  towards  it,  pro- 
llrated  himfelf  before  the  Ihrine  of  the  faint,  remained  in 
felling  and  prayer  during  a whole  day,  ,ind  watched  all 
night  the  holy  reliques.  Not  content  with  this  hypocri- 
tical devotion  towards  a man,whofe  violence  and  ingrati- 
tude had  fo  long  difquietcd  his  government,  and  had  been 
the  obje£l  of  his  moft  inveterate  animofity,  he  fubmitted 
to  a penance,  ftill  more  fingular  and  humiliating.  He 
afTcmbled  a chapter  of  the  monks,  difrobed  himfelf  before 
them,  put  a fcourge  of  difciplinc  into  the  hands  of  each, 
and  prefented  bis  bare  {boulders  to  the  lafhes  which  thefe 
ccclefiaftics  fucceffively  infliiSled  upon  him.  Next  day 
he  received  abfolution  ; and  departing  for  London,  got 
foon  after  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  a great  vidory 
which  his  generals  had  obtained  over  the  Scots,  and  which, 
being  gained,  as  was  reported,  on  the  very  day  of  his  ab- 
folution, was  regarded  as  the  earneft  of  his  final  reconci- 
liation with  Heaven  and  with  Thomas  a Becket. 

William,  king  of  Scots,  though  repulfed  before  the 
callle  of  Prudhow,  and  other  fortified  places,  had  com* 
inittcd  the  molt  horrible  depredations  upon  the  northern 
provinces  : But  on  the  approach  of  Ralph  dc  Glanville, 
the  famous  julliciary,  feconded  by  Bernard  de  Baliol, 
Robert  de  Stuteville,  Odoncl  de  Umfrcyille^  William  dc 
I Vefcij 
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Vefci,  and  other  northern  barons,  together  with  the  gal-  c H A JJ. 
lant  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  he  thought  proper  to  retreat  nearer  . _ j 

his  own  country,  and  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Alnwic.  He  i>74^ 
had  here  weakened  his  army  extremely,  by  fending  out 
numerous  detachments  in  order  to  extend  his  ravages  j 
and  he  lay  abfolutely  fafe,  as  he  imagined,  from  any  at- 
tack of  the  enemy.  But  Glanvillc,  informed  of  his  fitu- 
ation,  made  a hafty  and  fatiguing  march  to  Newcaftle  j 
and  allowing  his  foldiers  only  a fmall  interval  for  refrefh- 
ment,  he  immediately  fet  out  towards  evening  for  Aln- 
wic.  He  marched  that  night  above  thirty  miles  ; arrived 
in  the  morning,  under  cover  of  a miff,  near  tlie  Scottifh  13th  J«iy. 
camp;  and,  regardlefsof  the  great  numbers  of  theenemy, 
he  began  the  attack  with  his  fmall,  but  determined,  botly 
of  cavalry.  William  was  living  in  fuch  fupine  fecurity, 
that  he  took  the  Englifh,  at  firll,  for  a body  of  his  own  ra- 
vagers,  who  were  returning  to  the  camp  : But  tlic  fight  of 
their  banners  convincing  him  of  his  mifiakc,  he  entered 
on  the  aclion  with  no  greater  body  than  a hundred  horfe, 
in  confidence,  that  the  numerous  army  which  furrounded 
him,  would  foon  haflen  to  his  relief.  He  was  difmount-  wm;n» 
ed  on  the  firft  fhock,  and  taken  prifoner-,  while  his 
troops,  hearing  of  this  difaftcr,  fled  on  all  fides  with  the 
utmoft  precipitation.  The  difperfed  ravagers  made  the  fjcer.^' 
bed  of  their  way  to  their  own  country  ; and  difeerj  arifing 
among  them,'  they  proceeded  even  to  mutual  hoftilities, 
ind  fuffered  more  from  each  other’s  fword,  than  from  that 
of  the  enemy. 

This  great  and  important  vidlory  proved  at  lad  deci- 
five  in  favour  of  Henry,  and  entirely  broke  the  fpirit  of 
the  Englilh  rebels.  The  bidiop  of  Durham,  who  was 
preparing  to  revolt,  made  his  fubmiffions  ; Hugh  Bigod, 
though  he  had  received  a drong  reinforcement  of  Fle- 
mings, was  obliged  to  furrender  all  his  caftles,  and  throw 
himfelf  on  the  king’s  mercy  j no  better  rcfource  was  left 
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* to  the  earl  of  Ferrars  and  Roger  de  Moubf ay ; the  inferio'i' 

rebels,  imitating  the  example,  all  England  wasreftoredto 
*'7f*  tranquillity  in  a few  weeks  ; and  as  the  king  appeared  to 
lie  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Heaven,-  it  wai 
deemed  impious  any  longer  to  refill  him^  The  clergy 
exalted  anew  the  merits  and  powerful  intbrCeihon  of 
Becket;  and  Henry,  indead  of  oppbfitfg  this  fuperftition,  , 
plumed  himfetf  on  the  new  friendlbip  of  the  faint,  and 
propagated  an  opinion  tvhich  was  fo  favourable  to  hiS 
intCrells  *. 

Prince  HenrV,  who  was  ready  to  embark  at  Grave* 
lines,  with  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  a great  army,  hearing 
that  his  partizans  in  England  were  fupprefled,  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  the  enterprize,  and  joined  the  camp  of 
Lewis,  who,  during  the  abfence  of  the  king,  )iad  made 
an  irruption  into  Normandy,  and  had  laid  fiege  to 
Rouen*.  The  place  was  defended  with  great  vigour  by 
the  inhabitants ; and  Lewis,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  by 
open  force,  tried  to  gain  the  town  by  a ftratagem,  which, 
in  that  fupcrftitious  age,  was  deemed  not  very  honour- 
able. He  proclaimed  in  his  own  camp  a celTation  of 
arms,  on  pretence  of  celebrating  the  feftival  of  St.  Lau- 
rence ; and  when  the  citizens,  fuppofing  thcmfelves  in 
fafety,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  remit  their  guard,  he  pur- 
pofed  to  take  .advantage  of  their  fecurity.  Happily,  fome 
priefts  had,  from  mere  curiolity,  mounted  a lleeple, 
where  the  alarm-bell  hung ; and  obferving  the  French 
camp  in  motion,  they  immediately  rang  the  bell,  and  gave 
' warning  to  the  inhabitants,  who  ran  to  their  fevcral  fta- 
tions.  The  French,  who,  on  hearing  the  alarm,  hur- 
ried to  the  alTault,  had  already  mounted  the  walls  jn 
fcveral  places  j hut  being  repulfed  by  the  enraged  citi- 
zens, were  obliged  to  retreat  with  confiderable  lofs'. 

» Hoteden,  p.  559.  * Broinpion,  p.  1096.  b Diceto, 
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Next  day  Henry,  who  had  haftened  to  the  defence  of  his  C H a P. 
Norman  dominions,  paffed  over  the  bridge  in  triumph  ; , 1*' 
and  entered  Rouen  in  fight  of  the  French  army.  The  »»74. 
city  was  now  in  abfolute  fafetyj  and  the  king,  in  order 
to  brave  the  French  monarch,  commanded  the  gates, 
which  had  been  walled  up,  to  be  opened ; and  he  prepared 
to  puflj  his  advantages  againft  the  enemy.  Lewis  faved 
himfelf  from  this  perilous  fituation  by  a new  piece  of  de- 
wit, not  fo  juftifiable.  He  propofed  a conference  for  ad- 
jufting  the  terms  of  a general  peace,  which,  he  knew 
would  be  greedily  embraced  by  Henry ; and  while  the 
king  of  England  trufted  to  the  execution  of  his  promife, 
he  made  a retreat  with  his  army  into  France.  ’ 

There  was,  however,  a neceffity  on  both  fides  for  an 
accommodation.  Henfy  ctould  no  longer  bear  to  fee  his 
three  fons  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy;  and  Lewis  dreaded, 
left  this  great  monarch,  viaorious  in  all  quarters,  crowned 
with  glory,  and  abfolute  matter  of  his  dominions,  might 
take  revenge  for  the  many  dangers  and  difquietudes  which 
the  arms,  and  ftill  more  the  intrigues  of  France,  had  in 
his  difputes,  both  with  Becket  and  his  fons,  found  means  to 
raife  him.  After  making  a celTation  of  arms,  a con- 
ference was  agreed  on  near  Tours ; where  Henry  granted 
his  fons  much  lefs  advantageous  terms  than  he  had  for- 
merly ottered  ; and  he  received  their  fubmiflions.  The  rtit  kin  • 
moft  material  of  his  concettions  werefome  penfions  which  •'“""''o-* 
he  ftipulated  to  pay  them,  and  fome  cattles  which  he 
granted  them  for  the  place  of  their  refidence ; together 
with  an  indemnity  for  all  their  adherents,  who  were 
reftored  to  cheir  ef^ates  and  honours 

Of  all  thofe  who  had  embraced  the  caufe  of  the  young 
prince,  William,  king  of  Scotland,  was  the  only  confi- 
derable  lofer  by  that  invidious  and  unjuft  enterprize. 


^ Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  B.nri.  Abb.  p.  88.  Ho.cdrn,  p.  540.  Dice.o, 
p.  583.  flr»mp(on,  p.  1098,  Heminj.  p.  50J.  Chron.  Dunft.  p.  36. 
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C H A Pi  Henty  delivered  frotil  confiiietnent,  without  exadting  any 
. , ranfom,  about  nine  hundred  knights  whom  he  had  taken 

S174.  prifoners}  but  it  coft  William  the  ancient  independency 
of  his  crown  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  He  ftipulatcd 
to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  Scotland  and  all  his  other  pof- 
fdlions  I he  engaged  that  all  the  barons  and  nobility  of 
his  kingdom  fhould  alfo  do  homage ; that  the  bifhops 
Ihouid  take  an  oath  of  fealty  ; that  both  fhould  fwear  to 
adhere  to  the  king  of  England  againft  their  native  prince, 
if  the  latter  fhould  break  his  engagements  ; and  that  the 
khVa*  fottrefles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwic,  Roxborough, 
and  Jcdborough  fhould  be  delivered  into  Henry’s  hands, 
till  the  performance  of  articles  This  fevere  and  humi- 
liating treaty  was  executed  in  its  full  rigour.  William, 
being  releafed,  brought  up  all  his  barons,  prelates,  and 
abbots  ; and  they  did  homage  to  Henry  in  the  cathedral 
of  York,  and  acknowledged  him  and  his  fuccefFors  for 
their  fuperior  lord  ^ The  Englifh  monarch  flretched 
flill  farther  the  rigour  of  the  conditions  which  he  exacted. 
He  engaged  the  king  and  ftatcs  of  Scotland  to  make  a per- 
petual cefilon  of  the  fortreffes  of  Berwic  and  Roxbo- 
rough, and  to  allow  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  to  remain 
in  his  hands  for  a limited  time.  'I'his  was  the  firft  great 
afccndant  which  England  obtained  over  Scotland  ; and 
indeed  the  firft  imjxrrtant  tranfadlion  which  had  palled 
between  the  kingdoms.  Few  princes  have  been  fo  fortu- 
nate as  to  gain  conficjerable  advantages  over  their  weakef 
neighbours  with  lefs  violence  and  injuflice,  than  was 
pradtifed  by  Henry  againft  the  king  of  Scots,  whom  he  had 
taken  prifoner  in  battle,  and  who  had  wantonly  engaged 
in  a war,  in  which  all  the  neighbours  of  that  prince,  and 

« M.  Panr,  p«9i.  Chrrni.  Ditnft.  p.  36.  Hovetlen,  p.  545,  M. 
p.  151.  Diceto,  p.  5S4.  Brumpton,  p.  1103.  Rymer,  vol*  i,  p*  39.  Liber 
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even  his  own  family,  were,  without  provocation,  com- 
bined againft  him 

Henry  having  thus,  contrary  to  expedtation,  ex- 
tricated himfelf  with  honour  from  a fituation  in  which 
his  throne  was  expofed  to  great  danger,  was  em- 
ployed for  feveral  years  in  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  guarding 
againll  thofe  inconveniences,  which  either  the  pad  con- 
vulfions  of  his  (late,  or  the  political  infiituiions  of  that 
age,  unavoidably  occafioned.  The  provifions  which  he 
made,  Ihow  fuch  largenefs  of  thought,  as  qualified  him 
for  being  a legiflator  ; and  they  were  commonly  calcu- 
lated as  well  for  die  future  as  the  prelent  happijicfs  of  his 
kingdom. 

He  enadled  fevere  penalties  againft  robbery,  murder, 
falfe  coining,  arfon ; and  ordained  that  thefe  crimes 
ibould  be  punilhed  by  the  amputation  of  the  right 
hand  and  right  foot'’.  The  pecuniary  commutation  for 
crimes,  which  has  a falfe  appearance  of  lenity,  had  been 
gradually  difufed  ; and  feenis  to  have  been  entirely  abo- 
lifhed  by  the  rigour  of  thefe  ftatutes.  The  fupcrftitious 
trial  by  water  ordeal,  though  condemned  by  the  church', 
dill  fubfifted ; but  Henry  ordained,  that  any  man  accufed 
of  murder,  or  any  heinous  felony,  by  the  oath  of  the  legal 
knights  of  the  county,  fhould,  even  though  acquitted  by 
the  ordeal,  be  obliged  to  abjure  the  realm 

All  advances  towards  reafon  and  good  fenfe  are  flow 
and  gradual.  Henry,  though  fenfible  of  the  great  ab- 
furdity  attending  the  trial  by  duel  or  battle,  did  not 
venture^  to  abolifh  it : He  only  admitted  either  of  the  par- 

t Some  Scotch  hiftorians  th»t  Willum  patj,  bcfiJet,  loo^cco 

of  r«nfoin»  which  is  quite  incrctliblct  Thrranfom  nf  Richanl|.  who» 
befides  England,  poQVAVd  lo  tmtiy  rich  te>ritorles  Fr*.oce,  was  only  150,000 
onarka,  and  yet  was  levied  wiib  great  difTicuH)’.  Indeed,  tW0'*hirds  of  it  ootjr 
could  be  paid  before  hia  deliveraoce.  h Beneu.  Abb.  p.  13a.  Hoveden^ 
p.  549>  ^ Seld.  Spicileg.  ad  £adm.  p.  S04.  ^ Be-')cd.  Abb.  p.  131. 
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■ ties  to  challenge  a trial  by  an  aiHzc  or  jury  of  twelve 
; frethoidcrs  'I  his  latter  method  of  trial  fecms  to  have 
been  very  ancient  in  England,  and  was  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  king  Alfred  ; But  the  baibarous  and  violent  genius  of 
the  age  had  of  late  given  more  credit  to  the  trial  by  battle, 
which  had  become  the  general  method  of  deciding  alhim- 
portant  controverCes.  It  was  never  abolUhcd  by  law  in 
England  •,  and  there  is  an  infiance  of  it  fo  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth : But  the  infiitution  revived  by  this  king, 
being  found  more  reafonable  and  more  fuitable  to  a ci- 
vilized people,  gradually  prevailed  over  it. 

The  partition  of  England  into  four  divifions,  and  the 
appointment  of  itinerant  juftices  to  go  the  circuit  in  each 
divifion,  and  to  decide  the  caufes  in  the  counties,  was 
another  important  ordinance  of  this  prince,  which  had  a 
direci  tendency  to  curb  the  opprclfive  barons,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  inferior  gentry  and  common  people  in  their  pro- 
perty Thofe  juftices  were  either  prelates  or  confider- 
able  noblemen ; who,  befides  carrying  the  authority  of 
the  king’s  commillion,  were  able,  by  the  dignity  of  their 
own  charafler,  to  give  weiglit  and  credit  to  the  laws. 

That  there  might  be  fewer  obftacles  to  the  execution 
of  jufticc,  the  king  was  vigilant  in  dcmoiiftiing  all  the 
new  creifted  caftles  of  the  nobility,  in  England  as  well 
as  in  his  foreign  dominions  ; and  he  permitted  no  fortrefs 
to  remain  in  the  cufiody  of  thoie  whom  he  found  reafon 
to  fufpeeft". 

But  left  the  kingdom  ihould  be  weakened  by  this  de- 
molition of  the  fortrefles,  the  king  fixed  an  allize  of 
arms,  by  which  all  his  fubjeifls  were  obliged  to  put  them- 
fclves  in  a fituation  for  defending  themfelves  and  the 
realm.  Every  man  poflell'ed  of  a knight’s  fee  was  or- 
dained to  have  for  each  fee  a coat  of  mall,  a helmet,  a 
Ihield,  and  a lance ; every  free  layman,  poflefled  of  goods 

t CUav.  lib.  it.  cap.  7.  n Hovedso^  p ^^9. 
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to  the  value  of  fixteen  marks,  was  to  be  armed  in  like  chap. 
‘ manner ; every  one  that  poflefied  ten  marks  was  obliged 
to  have  an  iron  gorget,  a cap  of  iron,  and  a lance;  all 
burgelles  were  to  have  a cap  of  iron,  a lance,  and  a warn-  , 
bais ; that  is,  a coat  quilted  with  wool,  tow,  or  fuch  like 
materials".  It  appears  that  archery,  for  which  the 
Englifli  were  afterwards  fo  renowned,  had  not,  at  this 
time,  become  very  common  among  them.  The  fpear 
was  the  chief  weapon  employed  in  battle. 

The  clergy  and  the  laity  were,  during  that  age;  in  a 
Ilrange  fituation  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  fuch  as 
may  feem  totally  incompatible  with  a civilized;  and  indeed 
with  any  fpecies  of  government.  If  a clergyman  were  guilty 
of  murder,  he  could  be  punilhed  by  degradation  only : If 
he  were  murdered,  the  murderer  was  expofed  to  nothing  • 
but  excommunication  and  ecclefiaftical  cenfures;  and  the 
crime  was  atoned  for  by  penances  and  fubmiffion'’.  Hence 
the  ad'aflins  of  Thomas  a Becket  himfelf,  though  guilty 
of  the  moft  atrocious  wickednefs,  and  the  moft  repugnant 
to  the  fentiments  of  that  age,  lived  fecurely  in  their  own 
houfes,  without  being  called  to  account  by  Henry  him- 
felf, who  was  fo  much  concerned,  both  in  honour  and 
intereft,  to  punillt  that  crime,  and  who  profen'ed,or  aft'oTled 
on  all  occafions,  the  moft  extreme  abhorrence  of  it.  It 
was  not  till  they  found  their  prefence  ftiunned  by  every 
one  as  excommunicated  perfons,  that  they  were  induced 
to  take  a journey  to  Rome,  to  throw  themfelves  at  the  feet 
of  the  pontiff,  and  to  fubmittothe  penances  impofed  upon 
them  : After  which,  they  continued  to  poflefs,  without 
moleftation,  their  honours  and  fortunes,  and  feem  even 
to  have  recovered  the  countenance  and  good  opinion  of 
the  public.  But  as  the  king,  by  the  conftitutions  of 
Clarendon,  which  he  endeavoured  ftill  to  maintain 
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had  fubjc(fled  the  clergy  to  a trial  by  the  civil  magiftrate, 
it  feemed  but  juft  to  give  them  the  protection  of  that 
power  to  which  they  owed  obedience:  It  was  enabled, 
that  the  murderers  of  clergymen  fhoiild  be  tried  before 
the  judiciary,  in  the  prefence  of  the  biftiop  or  his  official ; 
and,  befides  the  ufual  puniftiment  for  murder,  fhould  be 
fubjefted  to  a forfeiture  of  their  eftates,  and  a confifea- 
tion  of  their  goods  and  chattels'. 

The  king  paffed  an  equitable  law,  that  the  goods  of 
a vallal  fhould  not  be  feized  for  the  debt  of  his  lord,  un- 
lefs  the  vafTal  be  furety  for  the  debt ; and  that  the  rents 
of  vaflals  fhould  be  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  lord,  not 
to  the  lord  himfelf.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  law  was 
enaifted  by  the  king  in  a council  which  he  held  at  Ver- 
neiiil,  and  which  confifted  of  fomc  prelates  and  barons  of 
England,  as  w'cll  as  fome  of  Normandy,  Poi£lou,  Anjou, 
Maine,  Touraine,  and  Britanny ; and  the  ftatute  took 
place  in  all  thefe  laft-mentioiltd  territories',  though  to- 
tally unconnefted  with  each  other':  A certain  proof 
how  irregular  the  ancient  feudal  government  was,  and 
how  near  the  fovereigns,  in  fome  inftances,  approached  to 
defpotifm,  though  in  others  they  feemed  fcarcely  to  pofTefs 
any  authority.  If  a prince,  much  dreaded  and  revered 
like  Henry,  obtained  but  the  appearance  of  general  con- 
fent  to  an  ordinance  which  was  equitable  and  juft,  it 
became  immediately  an  eftablifhed  law,  and  all  his  fub- 
je£ts  acquiefeed  in  it.  If  the  prince  was  hated  or  defpifed  ; 
if  the  nobles,  who  fupported  him,  had  fmall  influence  ; 
if  the  humours  of  the  times  difpofed  the  people  to  quef- 


' Di.eto,  p.  59^.  Cbron.  Gervaf',  1433.  ' E'ned.  Abl>_ 

p.  X4$.  )t  waI  uiun)  for  the  kin^s  of  Er.iti^ind,  ifter  the  conqueO  of  Irc. 
' land,  to  fumninn  biron^  and  memberl  of  that  country  to  the  Erp'iOi  parlia. 
mcQt«  Molir.eiix's  Cafe  of  Ireland,  p.  64,  65,  66.  t Spelman 

even  doubts  whether  the  law  were  not  alfu  extended  to  England.  If  it  were 
not,  ft  cnuld  only  be  becaufe  Hrnry  did  not  choofe  it  ^ for  bis  autboritp^ 
was  greater  in  chat  kingdom  than  in  Lis  traj.fmarinc  dumioivot. 
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'tion  the  juftice  of  his  ordinance;  the  fulleft  and  moft  ^ H^A  P. 
authentic  aflembiy  had  no  authority.  Thus  all  was  con-  ■ _ ^ 

fufion  and  diforder;  no  regular  idea  of  a conftitution  : ‘'7®* 

force  and  violence  decided  every  thing. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  Henry  in  his  wars 
did  not  much  encourage  his  neighbours  to  form  any 
attempt  againfl:  him  ; and  his  tranfadlions  with  them, 
curing  feveral  years,  contain  little  memorable.  Scotland 
remaijied  in  that  ftate  of  feudal  fubje£lion  to  which 
he  had  reduced  it,  and  gave  him  no  farther  inquietude. 

He  fent  over  his  fourth  fon,  John,  into  Ireland,  with  ^ 
view  of  making  a more  complete  conqueft  of  the  ifland  ; 
but  the  petulance  and  incapacity  of  this  prince,  by  which 
he  enraged  the  Irifti  chieftains,  obliged  the  king  foon  after 
to  recal  him'.  The  king  of  France  had  fallen  into  an 
abjedl  fuperftition;  and  was  induced,  by  a devotion  mote 
fincere  than  that  of  Henry,  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  Becket,  in  order  to  obtain  his  interceifion  for 
the  cure  of  Philip,  his  eldeft  fon.  He  probably  thought 
himfelf  well  entitled  to  the  favour  of  that  faint,  on 
account  of  their  ancient  intimacy ; and  hoped  that 
Becket,  whom  he  had  proteiEfed  while  on  earth,  would  not 
now,  when  he  was  fo  highly  exalted  in  heaven,  forget 
his  old  friend  and  benefadfor.  The  monks,  fenfible  that 
their  faint’s  honour  was  concerned  in  the  cafe,  failed  not 
to  publiih,  that  Lewis’s  prayers  were  anfwered,  and  that 
the  young  prince  was  reftored  to  health,  by  Bucket’s  in- 
tercelHon.  That  king  himfelf  was  foon  after  llruok  with 
an  apoplexy,  which  deprived  him  of  his  underftanding: 

Philip,  though  a youth  of  fifteen,  took  on  him  the  admi- 
nifiration,  till  his  father’s  death,  which  happened  foon 
after,  open’d  his  way  to  the  throne;  and  he  proved  the 
ablell  and  greateft  monarch  that  had  governed  that  king- 
dom llnce  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  The  fuperior  years, 

^ Bcned.  Abb.  p.  437,  dec. 
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^ experience  of  Henry,  while  they  moderateJ 

ti  — — ■ his  ambition,  gave  him  fuch  an  afcendant  over  this  prince, 
ii8o.  that  no  dangerous  rivalfliip,  for  a long  time,  arofe  be.- 
tween  them.  The  Englifli  monarch,  inftead  of  taking 
advantage  of  his  own  fituation,  rather  employed  his  good 
offices  in  compofing  the  quarrels  -A^hich  arofe  in  the  royal 
family  of  France;  and  he  was  fuccefsful  in  mediating  a 
reeonciiiation  between  Philip  and  his  mother  and  uncles. 
Thefe  fervices  were  but  ill  requited  by  Philip,  who,  when 
he  came  to  man’s  ellate,  fomented  all  the  domeftic  dif- 
cords  in  the  royal  family  of  England,  and  encouraged 
Henry’s  fons  in  their  ungrateful  and  undutiful  behaviour 
towards  him. 

Prikce  Henry,  equally  impatient  of  obtaining  power, 
and  incapable  of  ufmg  it,  renewed  to  the  king  the  demand 
of  his  refigning  Normandy ; and  on  meeting  with  a re- 
fufal,  he  fled  \vith  kis  confort  to  the  court  of  France; 
But  not  finding  Philip,  at  that  time,  difpofed  to  enter 
into  war  for  his  fake,  he  accepted  of  his  father’s  offers 
of  reconciliation,  and  made  him  fubmiffions.  It  was  a 
cruel  circumftance  in  the  king’s  fortune,  that  he  could 
hope  for  no  tranquillity  from  the  criminal  enterprizes  of 
his  funs  but  by  their  mutual  difeord  and  animofities, 
which  diAurbed  his  family,  and  threw  his  Hate  into  con- 
vulfions.  Richard,  whom  he  had  made  mafter  of  Gui- 
enne,  and  who  had  difplayed  his  valour  apd  military 
geniiis  by  fuppreffing  the  revolts  of  his  mutinous  barons, 
refufed  to  obey  Henry’s  orders,  in  doing  homage  to  his 
elder  brother  for  that  dutchy ; and  he  defended  himfelf 
againft  young  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  who,  uniting  their 
arms,  carried  war  into  his  territories  “.  I he  king,  with 
fome  difficulty,  compofed  this  difference  ; but  immediately 
found  his  eldeft  fon  engaged  in  confpiracies,  and  ready  to 
^ake  arms  againft  himfelf.  While  the  young  prince  was 

■ Vfo^.  NeuA.  p.  451.  Eer.c4.  Abb.  p.  383.  Diceto,  p.  617. 
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conducbing:  thefe  criminal  intrigues,  he  was  feized  with  CHAP, 
a fever  at  Martel,  a caftle  near  Turenne,  to  which  he  had  f 

retired  in  difcontent;  and  feeing  the  approaches  of  death,  nSj- 
he  was  at  laft  ftruck  with  remorfe  for  his  undutiful  be- 
haviour towards  his  father.  He  fent  a meifage  to  the 
king,  who  was  not  far  dillant ; expreffed  his  contrition 
for  his  faults ; and  entreated  the  favour  of  a vifit,  that 
he  might  at  leaft  die  with  the  fatisfa£lion  of  having  ob- 
tained his  forgivenefs.  Henry,  who  had  fo  often  experi- 
enced the  prince’s  ingratitude  and  violence,  apprehended 
that  his  ficknefs  was  entirely  feigned,  and  he  durft  not 
entruft  himfelf  into  his  fon’s  hands:  But  when  he  foon 
after  received  intelligence  of  young  Henry’s  death,  and  inhjime. 
the  proofs  of  his  fincere  repentance,  this  good  prince  was 
afFecled  with  the  deepeft  forrow;  he  thrice  fainted  away;  H'»rjr. 
he  accufed  his  own  hard-hcartednefs  in  refufing  the  dying 
requeft  of  his  fon  ; and  he  lamented  that  he  had  deprived 
that  prince  of  the  laft  opportunity  of  making  atonement 
for  his  offences,  and  of  pouring  out  his  fou[  in  the  bofom 
of  his  reconciled  father This  prince  died  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  behaviour  of  his  furviving  children  did  not  tend 
to  give  the  king  any  confolation  for  the  lofs.  As  prince 
Henry  had  left  no  pofterity,  Richard  was  become  heir  to 
all  his  dominions  ; and  the  king  intended  that  John,  his 
third  furviving  fon  and  favourite,  fhould  inherit  Guienn? 
as  his  appanage:  But  Richard  refufed  his  confent,  fled 
into  that  dutchy,  and  even  made  preparations  for  carrying 
on  war,  as  well  againft  his  father  as  againft  his  brother 
Geoffrey,  who  was  now  put  in  polleflion  of  Britanny. 

Henry  fent  for  Eleanor,  his  queen,  the  heirefs  of  Gui- 
enne,  and  required  Richard  to  deliver  up  to  her  the 
dominion  of  thefe  territories;  which  that  prince,  cither 
dreading  an  infurreclion  of  the  Gafeons  in  her  favour,  or 
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**  retaining  fome  fenfe  of  duty  towards  her,  readily  per- 
w— ,^-w  formed  ; and  he  peaceably  returned  to  his  father’s  court. 

No  fooner  was  this  quarrel  accommodated,  than  Geoffrey, 
the  mofl  vicious  perhaps  of  all  Henry’s  unhappy  family, 
broke  out  into  violence  ; demanded  Anjou  to  be  annexed 
to  his  dominions  of  Britanny ; and  on  meeting  with  a 
rcfufal,  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  and  levied  forces 
>'*S-  againft  his  father  *.  Henry  was  freed  from  this  danger 
by  his  fon’s  death,  who  was  killed  in  a tournament  at 
Paris  The  widow  of  Geoffrey,  foon  after  his  deceafe, 
was  delivered  of  a fon,  who  received  the  name  of  Arthur, 
and  was  inverted  in  the  dutchy  of  Britanny,  under  the 
guardianfiiip  of  his  grandfather,  who,  as  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  alfo  fuperior  lord  of  that  territory.  Philip, 
as  lord  paramount,  difputed  fome  time  his  title  to  this 
wardfliip ; but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  Bretons,  who  preferred  the  government  of  Henry. 
Crufidei.  BuT  the  rivalrtiip  between  thefe  potent  princes,  and 
all  their  inferior  interefts,  feemed  now  to  have  given 
place  to  the  general  paflion  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  expulrton  of  the  Saracens.  Thofe  infidels, 
though  obliged  to  yield  to  the  immenfe  inundation  of 
Chriftiarfs  in  the  firft  crufade,  had  recovered  courage  after 
the  torrent  was  part ; and  attacking  on  all  quarters  the 
fettlements  of  the  Europeans,  had  reduced  thefe  adven- 
turers- to  great  difficulties,  and  obliged  them  to  apply 
again  for  fuccours  from  the  weft.  A fccond  crufade, 
under  the  emperor  Conrade,  and  Lewis  VII.  king  of 
France,  in  which  there  perifhed  above  200,000  men, 
brought  them  but  a temporary  relief ; and  thofe  princes, 
after  lofing  fuch  immenfe  armies,  and  feeing  the  flower 
of  their  nobility  fall  by  their  fide,  returned  with  little 
honour  into  Europe.  But  thefe  repeated  misfortunes, 
which  drained  the  weftern  world  of  its  people  and  trea- 
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fure,  were  not  yet  fuificient  to  cure  men  of  their  paffioh  C H A P< 
for  thofe  fpiritual  adventures  ; and  a new  incident  tekin-. 


died  with  freih  fury  the  zeal  of  the  ecclefiaftics  and  mili- 
tary adventurers  among  the  Latin  Chrillians.  Saladin, 
a prince  of  great  generolity,  bravery,  and  condu£l,  having 
fixed  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  began  to  extend 
his  conquefis  over  the  eaft ; and  finding  the  fettlement  of 
the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine  an  invincible  obftacle  to  the 
• progrefs  of  his  arms,  he  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 
policy  and  valour  to  fubdue  that  final!  and  barren,  but 
important  territory.  Taking  advantage  of  diflentions 
which  prevailed  among  the  champions  of  the  crofs,  and 
having  fecretly  gained  the  count  of  Tripoli,  who  com- 
manded their  armies,  he  invaded  the  frontiers  with  a 
mighty  power  ; and,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  that  count, 
gained  over  them  at  Tiberiade  a complete  viftory,  which 
utterly  annihilated  the  force  of  the  already  languilhing 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem.  The  holy  city  itfelf  fell  into  his 
hands,  after  a feeble  refiftancc  ; the  kingdom  of  Antioch 
was  almoll;  entirely  fubdued  ; and,  except  fome  maritime 
towns,  nothing  confiderable  remained  of  thofe  boafted 
conquefts,  which,  near  a century  before,  it  had  coft  the 
efforts  of  all  Europe  to  acquire 

The  weftern  Chriftians  were  aftonifhed  on  receiving 
this  difinal  intelligence.  Pope  Urban  III.  it  is  pretended, 
died  of  grief;  and  his  fucceflbr,  Gregory  VIII.  em- 
ployed the  whole  time  of  his  fliort  pontificate  in  rouzing 
to  arms  all  the  Chriftians  who  acknowledged  his  autho- 
rity. The  general  cry  was,  that  they  were  unworthy 
of  enjoying  any  inheritance  in  heaven  who  did  not  vin- 
dicate from  the  dominion  of  the  infidels  the  inheritance 
of  God  on  earth,  and  deliver  from  llavery  that  country 
which  had  been  confecrated  by  the  footfteps  of  their 
Redeemer.  William,  archbifliop  of  Tyre,  having  pro- 
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® P*  cured  a conference  between  Henry  and  Philip  nearGifors, 
« - ' . enforced  all  thefe  topics  ; gave  a pathetic  defcription  of 

1188.  the  miforable  ftate  of  the  eaftern  Chriftians  ; and  emplov- 
Ilftjanu-  , ....  _ ^ 

try,  ed  every  argument  to  excite  the  ruling  paffions  of  the  age, 

fuperflition,  and  jealoufy  of  military  honour*.  The  two 
monarchs  immediately  took  the  crofs  ; many  of  their 
molt  confiderable  vaflals  imitated  the  example'’;  and  as 
the  emperor  Frederic  I.  entered  into  the  fame  confederacy, 
fome  well-grounded  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  entertained; 
and  men  flattered  themfelves'i  that  an  enterprize  which 
had  failed  under  the  conduA  of  many  independent  lead- 
ers, or  of  imprudent  princes,  might  at  laft,  by  the  efforts 
of  fuch  potent  and  able  monarchs,  be  brought  to  a happy 
idue. 

The  kings  of  France  and  England  impofed  a tax, 
amounting  to  the  tenth  of  all  moveable  goods,  on  fuch  as 
remained  at  home ' ; but  as  they  exempted  from  this  bur- 
den mod  of  the  regular  clergy,  the  fecular  afpired  to  the 
fame  immunity ; pretended  that  their  duty  obliged  them 
to  affift  the  crufade  with  their  prayers  aione  ; and  it  was 
with  fome  difficulty  they  were  conftrained  to  defift  from 
an  oppofition,  which  in  them,  who  had  been  the  chief 
promoters  of  thofe  pious  enterprizes,  appeared  with  the 
word  grace  inaaginable I’his  backwardnefs  of  the 
clergy  is  perhaps  a fymptom,  that  the  cnthufiaftic  ardour, 
which  had  at  firft  feized  the  people  for  crufades,  was 
now  by  time  and  ill  fuccefs  confiderably  abated  ; and 
that  the  frenzy  was  chiefly  fupported  ,by  the  military 
genius  and  love  of  glory  in  the  monarchs. 

But  before  this  great  machine  could  be  put  in  motion, 
there  were  ftill  many  obftacles  to  furmount.  Philip, 
jealous  of  Henry’s  power,  entered  into  a private  confe- 
deracy with  young  Richard ; and,  working  on  his  am- 
bitious and  impatient  temper,  perfuaded  him,  inftead  of 

* Benrd.  AHb.  p.  5;;i.  ^ ^ Nrubrig.  p, 435.  Hemlng.  p.  512# 
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fupporting  and  aggrandizing  that  monarchy,  which  he  ® p. 
was  one  day  to  inherit,  to  feek  prefent  power  and  inde-  . . ‘ j 
pendence,  bv  difturbing  and  difmembering  it.  In  order  uS?. 

r 1 n-i*  ■ t L I ■ Kevoltof 

to  give  a pretence  for  hoitilities  between  the  two  kings, 

Richard  broke  into  the  territories  of  Raymond,  count  of 
Touloufe,  who  immediately  carried  complaints  of  this 
violence  before  the  king  of  France  as  his  fuperior  lord. 

Philip  remonflrated  with  Henry  ; but  received  for  anfwer, 
that  Richard  had  confefled  to  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin, 
that  his  enterprize  againft  Raymond  had  been  under- 
taken by  the  approbation  of  Philip  himfelf,  and  was 
conducted  by  his  authority.  The  king  of  France,  who 
might  have  been  covered  with  rtiame  and  confufion  by 
this  detection,  ftill  profecuted  his  defign,  and  invaded 
the  provinces  of  Berri  and  Auvergne,  under  colour  of 
revenging  the  quarrel  of  the  count  of  Touloufe'. 

Henry  retaliated,  by  making  inroads  upon  the  frontiers 
of  France,  and  burning  Dreux.  As  this  war,  which 
deflroyed  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  projected  crufade, 
gave  great  fcandal,  the  two  kings  held  a conference  at 
the  accuftomed  place  between  Gifors  and  Trie,  in  order 
to  find  means  of  accommodating  their  differences  : They 
feparated  on  worfe  terms  than  before  j and  Philip,  to 
fhow  his  difguft,  ordered  a great  elm,  under  which  the 
conferences  had  been  ufualiy  held,  to  be  cut  down  ^ ; 
as  if  he  had  renounced  all  dcfire  of  accommodation, 
and  was  determined  to  carry  the  war  to  extremities  againft 
the  king  of  Engl.and.  But  his  own  vafl'als  refufed  to 
ferve  under  him  in  fo  invidious  a caufe*  ; and  he  was 
obliged  to  come  anew  to’a  conference  with  Henry,  and 
to  offer  terms  of  peace.  Thefs  terms  were  fuch  as 
entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  England,  and  fullv 
convinced  him  of  the  perfidy  of  his  fon,  and  his  fecret 
alliance  with  Philip,  of  which  he  had  before  only  enter- 
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CHAP,  tained  feme  fufpicion.  The  king  of  France  requircd> 
^ ‘ . that  Richard  fliould  be  crowned  king  of  England  in  the 

• 1*9.  lifetime  of  his  father,  Ihould  be  inverted  in  all  his  tranf- 
marine  dominions,  and  rtrould  immediately  efpoufe  Alice, 
Philip’s  fjftcr,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  affianced, 
and  who  had  already  been  condudled  into  England 
Henry  had  exj)erienced  fuch  fatal  cfFecfs,  both  from  the 
crowning  of  his  eldert  fon,  and  from  that  prince’s  alli- 
ance with  thsToyal  family  of  France,  that  he  rejecled 
thefe  terms  ; and  Richard,  in  confequence  of  his  fecret 
agreement  with  Philip,  immediately  revolted  from  him 
did  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  all  the  dominions 
which  Henry  held  of  that  crown,  and  received  the  in- 
veftitures,  as  if  he  had  already  been  the  lawful  pofleflbr. 
Several  hirtorians  afl'ert,  that  Henry  himfeif  had  become 
enamoured  of  young  Alice,  and  mention  this  as  an  addi- 
tional reafon  for  his  refufing  thefe  conditions  ; But  he 
had  fo  many  other  jurt  and  equitable  motives  for  his  con- 
duft,  that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  affign  a caufe,  which  the 
great  prudence  and  advanced  age  of  that  monarch  render 
fomewhat  improbable. 

Cardinal  Albano,  the  pope’s  legate,  difpleafed  with 
thefe  encrcafing  obftaclcs  to  the  crufade,  excommunicated 
Richard,  as  the  chief  fpring  of  difeord  ; But  the  fentence 
of  excommunication,  which,  when  it  was  properly  pre- 
pared, and  was  zealoufly  fupported  by  the  clergy,  had 
often  great  influence  in  that  age,  proved  entirely  ineffec- 
tual in  the  prefent  cafe.  The  chief  barons  of  Foidlou, 
Guienne,  Normandy,  and  Anjou,  being  attached  to  the 
• young  prince,  and  finding  that  he  had  now  received  the 

invertiture  from  their  fuperior  lord,  declared  for  him,  and 
made  inroads  into  the  territories  of  fuch  as  rtill  adhered 
to  the  king.  Henry,  difquieted  by  the  daily  revolts  of 
his  mutinous  fubjedts,  and  dreading  ftill  worfe  effeSs 
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from  their  turbulent  dilpofition,  had  again  recourfc  to  c H A P. 

papal  authority;  and  engaged  the  cardinal  Anagrii,  who 

had  fucceeded  Albano  in  the  legatefliip,  to  threaten  Philip  11*9. 
with  laying  an  interdiil  on  all  his  dominions.  But 
Philip,  who  was  a prince  of  great  vigour  and  capacity, 
defpifed  the  menace,  and  told  Anagni,  that  it  belonged 
not  to  the  pope  to  interpofe  in  the  temporal  difputes  of 
princes,  much  lefs  in  thofe  bcnveeii  him  and  his  rebellious 
vaffal.  He  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  reproach  him  with 
partiality,  and  with  receiving  bribes  from  the  king  of 
England  '' ; while  Richard,  Hill  more  outrageous,  offered 
to  draw  his  fword  againft  the  legate,  and  was  hindered, 
by  the  interpofition  alone  of  the  company,  from  com- 
mitting violence  upon  him  • 

The  king  of  England  was  now  obliged  to  defend  his 
dominions  by  arms,  and  to  engage  in  a war  with  France 
and  w'ith  his  eldcft  fon,  a prince  of  great  valour,  on  fuch 
difadvantageous  terms.  Ferte-Bernard  fell  firft  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  : Mans  was  next  taken  by  afiault ; 
and  Henry,  who  had  thrown  himfelf  into  that  place, 
efcaped  with  fome  difficulty  “ : Amboife,  Chaumont, 
and  Chateau  de  Loire,  opened  their  gates  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Philip  and  Richard  : Tours  was  menaced  ; and 
the  king,  who  had  retired  to  Saumur,  and  had  daily  in- 
ffances  of  the  cowardice  or  infidelity  of  his  governors, 
expedled  the  mod:  difmal  iffue  to  all  his  enterprizes. 

While  he  was  in  this  ftate  of  defpondency,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  tlie  earl  of  Flanders,  and  the  archbifliop  of 
Bheims  interpofed  with  their  good  offices  ; and  the  intel- 
ligence, which  he  received  of  the  taking  of  Tours,  and 
which  made  him  fully  fenfible  of  the  defperate  fituatioii 
of  his 'affairs,  fo  fubdued  his  fpirit,  that  he  fubmitted  to 
all  the  rigorous  terms  which  were  impofed  upon  him. 
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' **  **"  agreed,  that  Richard  fhould  marry  the  princefs  Alice  • 

Y - --  that  that  prince  fhould  receive  the  homage  and  oath  of 

n8j.  fealty  of  all  his  fubjecls  both  in  England  and  his  tranf- 

marine  dominions;  that  he  himl'elf  fhould  pay  twenty 
thoufand  marks  to  the  king  of  France  as  a compenfation 
for  the  charges  of  the  war  ; that  his  own  barons  fhould 
engage  to  make  him  obferve  this  treaty  by  force,  and  in 
cafe  of  his  violating  it,  fhould  promife  to  join  Philip  and 
Richard  againff  him  ; and  that  all  his  vailals,  who  had 
entered  into  confederacy  with  Richard,  fliould  receive  an 
indemnity  for  the  oft'ence 

But  the  mortification  which  Henry,  who  had  been 
accuflomcd  to  give  the  law  in  moft  treaties,  received 
from  thefe  difadvantageous  terms,  was  the  leafl  that  he 
met  with  on  this  octafion.  When  he  demanded  a lift  of 
thofe  barons,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  grant  a pardon 
for  their  connedlions  with  Richaid,  he  was  aftonifhed  to 
find,  at  the  head  of  them,  the  name  of  his  fecond  fon, 
John”;  who  had  always  been  his  favourite,  whofe  inte- 
refts  he  had  ever  anxioufly  at  heart,  and  who  had  even, 
on  acepunt  of  his  afceiulaiit  over  him,  often  excited  the 
jealoufy  of  Richard  'J’he  unhappy  father,  already  over- 
loaded with  cares  and  forrows,  finding  this  laft  difap- 
pointment  in  his  domeftic  tendernefs,  broke  out  into 
cxprcirions  of  the  utmort  defpair,  curfed  the  day  in  which 
he  received  his  mil'erable  being,  and  beftowed,  on  his 
ungrateful  and  undutiful  children,  a malediction  which 
he  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  rctradt  s.  7'he  more 
his  heart  was  difpofed  to  fricndfhip  and  affedtion,  the 
more  he  refented  the  barbarous  return  which  his  four 
fons  had  fucceffively  made  to  his  parental  care  ; and  this 
finifhing  blow,  by  depriving  him  of  every  comfort  in 
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life,  quite  broke  his  fpirit,  and  threw  him  into  a linger-  ^ P; 

ing  fever,  of  which  he  expired,  at  the  caftle  of  Chinon  i_ , - / 

near  Saumur.  His  natural  fon,  Geoffrey,  whc  alone  , .'I*?* 

had  behaved  dutifully  towards  him,  attended  his  corpfe  Death 

to  the  nunnery  of  Fontervrault ; where  it  lay  in  Hate  in 

the  abbey-church.  Next  day  Richard,  who  caTie  to  I 

vifit  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  and  who,  notwithftand-  ; 

ing  his  criminal  conduil,  was  not  wholly  deftitute  of 

generofity,  was  ftruck  with  horror  and  remorfc  at  the  • 

fight ; and  as  the  attendants  obferved,  that  at  that  very  j 

inftant,  blood  gufhed  from  the  mouth  and  noftrils  of  the  ■ 

corpfe ',  he  exclaimed,  agreeably  to  a vulgar  fuperllition,  j 

that  he  was  his  father’s  murderer  ; and  he  exprelfed  a 

deep  fenfe,  though  too  late,  of  that  undutiful  behaviour  , ' 

which  had  brought  his  parent  to  an  untimely  grave  ’. 

Thus  died,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  ind  cbinc. 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greateft  prince  of  his  time, 
for  wifdom,  virtue,  and  abilities,  and  the  moft  powerful  in 
extent  of  dominion  of  all  thofe  that  had  ever  filled  the 
throne  of  England.  His  charadlcr,  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public  life,  is  almoft  without  a blemi/h ; and  he  feems  to 
have  pofleiled  every  accomplifhment,  both  of  body  and 
jnind,  which  makes  a man  either  eflimablc  or  amiable. 

He  was  of  a middle  ftature,  ftrong  and  well  proportioned  ; 
his  countenance  was  lively  and  engaging  ; his  converfa- 
tion  affable  and  entertaining  : his  elocution  eafy,  per- 
luafive,  and  ever  at  command.  He  loved  peace,  but  pof- 
fefl'ed  both  bravery  and  conduiS  in  war  ; was  provident 
without  timidity;  fevere  in  the  execution  of  juftice  with- 
ojit  rigour  j and  temperate  without  auftcrity.  He  pre- 
ferved  health,  and  kept  himfelf  from  corpulency,  to  which 
he  was  fomewhat  inclined,  by  an  abfiemious  diet,  and 
^y  frequent  exercife,  particularly  hunting.  VV’hen  he 
could  enjoy  leifurc,  he  recreated  himfelf  either  in  learned 
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^ **'  reading ; and  he  cultivated  his  natural 

w— V— ' talents  oy  Audy,  above  any  prince  of  his  time.  His  af- 
Sections,  as  well  as  his  enmities,  were  warm  and  durable  } 
and  hif  long  experience  of  the  ingratitude  and  infidelity 
of  mcr.  never  deAroyed  the  natural  fenfibility  of  his  tem- 
per, which  difpofed  him  to  friendfiiip  and  fociety.  His 
characler  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  feveral  writers, 
who  were  his  contemporaries'  j and  it  extremely  refembles,  ■ 
in  its  moA  remarkable  features,  that  of  his  maternal 
grandfather  Henry  I.  : Excepting  only,  that  ambitiqn, 
which  was  a ruling  pallion  in  both,  found  not  in  the  firA 
Henry  fuch  unexceptionable  means  of  exerting  itfelf,  and 
puflied  that  prince  into  meafures,  which  were  both  crimi- 
nal in  themfelves  and  were  the  caufe  of  farther  crimes, 
from  which  his  grandfon’s  condu£f  was  happily  ex- 
empted. 

MiCcttiine-  This  prince,  like  moA  of  his  predeceAbrs  of  the  Nor- 
cniitiuific-  fnan  line,  except  Stephen,  pafTed  more  of  his  time  on  the 
leigiH  continent  than  in  this  ifland  : He  was  fuirounded  with 
the  EngliAi  gentry  and  nobility,  when  abroad  : The 
French  gentry  and  nobility  attended  him  when  he  refided 
in  England  : Both  nations  a£led  in  the  government,  as  if 
they  were  the  fame  people  ; and,  on  many  occafions,  the 
legiflaturcs  feem  not  to  have  been  diAinguiAied.  As  the 
king  and  all  the  EngliAi  barons  were  of  French  ex- 
traition,  the  manners  of  that  people  acquired  the  afeen- 
dant,  and  were  regarded  as  the  models  of  imitation.  All 
foreign  improvements,  therefore,  fuch  as  they  were,  in 
literature  and  politenefs,  in  laws  and  arts,  feem  now  to 
have  been,  in  a good  meafure,  tranfplanted  into  England  j 
and  that  kingdom  was  become  little  inferior,  in  all  the 
faOiionable  accompliAiments,  to  any  of  its  neighbours  on 
the  continent.  The  more  homely,  but  more  fenfiblg 
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tnanncrs  and  principles  of  the  Saxons,  were  exchanged  chap. 
for  the  afFcdations  of  chivalry,  and  the  fubtilties  of  fchool  ' . 

philofophy  : The  feudal  ideas  of  civil  government,  the  11S9. 
Romifh  fentiments  in  religion,  had  taken  entire  pofleflion 
of  the  people  : By  the  former,  the  fenfe  of  fubmilfion  to- 
wards princes  was  fomewhat  diminifhed  in  the  barons  ; 
by  the  latter,  the  devoted  attachment  to  papal  authority 
was  much  augmented  among  the  clergy.  The  Norman 
and  other  foreign  families,  eftablifhed  in  England,  had 
now  ftruck  deep  root ; and  being  entirely  incorporated 
with  the  people,  whom  at  firft  they  opprefl’cd  and  defpifed, 
they  no  longer  thought  that  they  needed  the  prote£Hon 
of  the  crown  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  pofleffions,  or 
confidered  their  tenure  as  precarious.  They  afpired 
to  the  fame  liberty  and  independence  which  they  faw 
enjoyed  by  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  and  defired  to 
reftrain  thofe  exorbitant  prerogatives  and  arbitrary  prac- 
tices, which  the  neceffities  of  war,  and  the  violence  of 
conqueft,  had  at  firft  obliged  them  to  indulge  in  their  mo- 
narch. That  memory  alfo  of  a more  equal  govern- 
ment under  the  Saxon  princes,  which  remained  with  the  ' 
Englifh,  diffufed  ftill  farther  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  and 
made  the  barons  both  ddirous  of  more  independence  to 
thepifelves,  and  willing  to  indulge  it  to  the  people.  And 
it  was  not  long  ere  this  fecret  revolution  in  the  fenti- 
ments of  men  produced,  firft  violent  convulfions  in  the 
ftate,  then  an  evident  alteration  in  the  maxims  of  go- 
vernment. 

The  hiftory  of  all  the  preceding  kings  of  England 
fince  the  conqueft,  gives  evident  proofs  of  the  diforders  at- 
tending the  feudrd  inftitutions  ; the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
barons,  their  fpirit  of  rebellion  againft  the  prince  and 
laws,  and  of  animofity  againft  each  other  : The  conduct 
of  the  barons  in  the  tranfmarine  dominions  of  thofe  mo- 
narchs,  afforded  perhaps  ftill  more  flagrant  inftances  of 
VoL.  I.  H h thefe 
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CHAP,  thefe  coiivulfions  ; and  the  hiftory  of  F ranee,  during  fe» 

■ veral  ages,  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  narrations  of  this 

ii?9.  nature.  The  cities,  during  the  continuance  of  this  vio- 
lent government,  could  neither  be  very  numerous  nor 
populous ; and  there  occur  inftances,  which  feem  to 
evince,  that,  though  thefe  are  always  the  firft  feat  of  law 
and  liberty,  their  police  was  in  general  loofe  and  irregu- 
lar, and  expolcd  to  the  fame  diforders,  with  thofe  by 
which  the  country  was  generally  infefted.  It  was  a cuf- 
tom  in  London  for  great  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  or  more,  the  Tons  and  relations  of  confiderable 
^ citizens,  to  form  thcmfclves  into  a licentious  confede- 
racy, to  break  into  rich  houfes  and  plunder  them,  to  rob 
and  murder  the  pafiengers,  and  to  commit  with  impunity 
all  forts  of  difordcr.  By  thefe  crimes,  it  had  become  fo 
dangerous  to  walk  the  ftreets  by  night,  that  the  citizens 
tlurll  no  more  venture  abroad  after  fun-fet,  than  if  they 
had  been  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  a public  enemy. 
The  brother  of  the  carl  of  Ferrars  had  been  murdered  by 
fome  of  thofe  noclurnal  rioters ; and  the  death  of  fo  emi- 
nent a perfon,  which  was  much  more  regarded  than  that 
of  many  thoufands  of  an  inferior  Ilation,  fo  provoked  the 
king,  that  he  fwore  vengeance  againll  the  criminals,  and 
became  thenceforth  more  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  “. 

There  is  another  inllance  given  by  hiftorians,  which 
proves  to  what  a height  fuch  riots  had  proceeded,  and  how 
open  thefe  criminals  were  in  committing  their  robberies. 
A band  of  them  had  attacked  the  houfe  of  a rich  citizen, 
with  an  intention  of  plundering  it ; had  broken  through 
a ftone-wall  with  hammers  add  wedges ; and  had  already 
entered  the  houfe  fword  in  hand : when  the  citizen,  armed 
cap-a-pee,  and  fupported  by  his  faithful  fervants,  appeared 
in  the  paflage  to  oppofe  them  : He  cut  off  the  right  hand 
of  the  firfl  robber  that  entered ; and  made  fuch  itout  rc- 
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fiftance,  that  his  neighbours  had  leifure  to  afTetnble,  and  ^ p.' 

cotnc  to  his  relief.  The  man  who  loft  his  hand  was  , ' , 

taken  ; and  was  tempted  by  the  promife  of  pardon  to 
reveal  his  confederates  ; among  whom  was  one  John  Sc- 
nex,  efteemed  among  the  richeft  and  beft-born  citizens 
in  London.  He  was  convidled  by  the  ordeal ; and 
though  he  offered  five  hundred  marks  for  his  life,  the 
king  refufed  the  money,  and  ordered  him  to  be  hanged". 

It  appears  from  a ftatute  of  Edward  I.  that  thefe  diforders 
were  not  remedied  even  in  that  reign.  It  w.as  then  made 
penal  to  go  out  at  night  after  the  hour  of  the  curfew,  to 
carry  a weapon,  or  to  walk  without  a light  or  lanthorn 
It  is  faid  in  the  preamble  to  this  law,  that,  both  by  night 
and  by  day,  there  were  continual  frays  in  the  ftreets  of 
London. 

Henry’s  care  in  adminiftering  juftice  had  gained 
him  fo  great  a reputation,  that  even  foreign  and  diftant 
princes  made  him  arbiter,  and  fubmitted  their  differences 
to  his  judgment.  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  having 
fome  controverfies  with  Alfonfo,  king  of  Caftile,  was 
contented,  though  Alfonfo  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Henry,  to  chufe  this  prince  for  a referee;  and  they 
agreed,  each  of  them  to  confign  three  caftles  into  neutral 
hands,  as  a pledge  of  their  not  departing  from  his  award. 

Henry  made  the  caufe  be  examined  before  his  great  coun- 
cil, and  gave  a fentence,  which  was  fubmitted  to  by  both 
parties.  Thefe  two  Spanifh  kings  fent  each  a ftout  cham- 
pion to  the  court  of  England,  in  order  to  defend  his  caufe 
by  arms,  in  cafe  the  way  of  duel  had  been  chofen  by 
Henry 

Henry  fo  far  aboliflicd  the  barbarous  and  abfurd 
praifice  of  confifeating  ftiips,  which  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  coaft,  that  he  ordained,  if  one  man  or  animal  were 

Bened.  Abb.  p.  197,  198,  * Obfervations  on  xhe  ancient  Sta- 

futefl,  p.ei6,  y R)me^  Tol.  i?,  p,  ,^3,  Bcned,  A bb,  p.  17a,  Di- 

CCio,  p.  597,  Biomptoii)  p,  1120. 
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CHAP,  alive  in  the  fliip,  that  the  vefl'cl  and  goods  fliould  be  re- 
ftored  to  the  owners 

1189.  The  reign  of  Henry  was  remarkable  alfo  for  an  in- 
novation, which  was  afterwards  carried  farther  by  his 
fucceflbrs,  and  was  attended  with  the  moft  important 
confequenccs.  This  prince  was  difgufted  with  the  fpecies 
of  military  force  which  was  eftabliftied  by  the  feudal  in- 
ftitutions,  and  which,  though  it  was  extremely  burdenfome 
to  the  fubjeft,  yet  rendered  very  little  fervice  to  the  fove- 
reign.  1 he  barons,  or  military  tenants,  came  late  into 
the  field;  they  were  obliged  to  ferve  only  forty  days; 
they  were  unfltilful  and  diforderly  in  all  their  operations  . 
and  they  were  apt  to  carry  into  the  camp  the  fame  re- 
fraflory  and  independent  fpirit,  to  which  they  wereaccuf- 
tomed  in  their  civil  government.  Henry,  therefore,  in- 
troduced the  pradlice  of  making  a commutation  of  their 
military  fervice  for  money ; and  he  levied  feutages  from 
his  baronies  and  knights  fees,  indead  of  requiring  the 
perfonal  attendance  of  his  valTals.  There  is  mention 
made,  in  the  hidory  of  the  exchequer,  of  thefe  feutages 
in  his  fecond,  fifth,  and  eighteenth  year* ; and  other 
writers  give  us  an  account  of  three  more  of  them  Wheq 
the  prince  had  thus  obtained  money,  he  made  a contraid 
with  fome  of  thofe  adventurers,  in  which  Europe  at  that 
time  abounded : They  found  him  foldiers  of  the  fame 
charaflcr  with  thcinfelves,  who  were  bound  to  ferve  for 
a dipulatcd  time  : The  armies  were  lefs  numerous,  but 
more  ufcful,  than  when  compofed  of  all  the  military  vaf- 
fals  of  the  crown:  The  feudal  inditutions  began  to  re- 
lax: The  kings  became  rapacious  for  money,  on  which 
all  their  power  depended  : The  barons,  feeing  no  end  of 
cxa£lions,  fought  to  defend  their  property : And  as  the 
fame  caufes  bad  nearly  the  fame  efFedls,  in  the  different 

» Rymer,  *0!.  i.  p.  36.  > Madox,  p.435,  436,  437,  43*. 

^ T;rrct,  xol,  ii,  p.  446.f:om  the  iccoids, 
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countries  of  Europe,  the  fcveral  crowns  either  loft  or  ac- 
quired authority,  according  to  their  different  fuccefs  in 
the  conteft. 

This  prince  was  alfo  the  firft  that  levied  a tax  on  the 
moveables  or  perfonal  eftates  of  his  fubjedls,  nobles  as  well 
as  commons.  Their  zeal  for  the  holy  wars  made  them 
fubmit  to  this  innovation  ; and  a precedent  being  once 
obtained,  this  taxation  became,  in  following  reigns,  the 
ufual  method  of  fupplying  the  neceflities  of  the  crown. 
The  tax  of  Danegelt,  fo  generally  odious  to  the  nation, 
was  remitted  in  this  reign. 

It  was  a ufual  practice  of  the  kings  of  England  to 
repeat  the  ceremony  of  their  coronation  thrice  every  year, 
on  aflembling  the  ftates  at  the  three  great  fcftivals.  Hen- 
ry, after  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  never  renewed  this 
ceremony,  which  was  found  to  be  very  expenfive  and  very 
ufelefs.  None  of  his  fucceffors  revived  it.  It  is  con- 
fidered  as  a great  adt  of  grace  in  this  prince,  that  he 
mitigated  the  rigor  of  the  foreft  laws,  and  puniflied  any 
tranfgrelfions  of  them,  not  capitally,  but  by  fines,  im- 
prifonments,  and  other  more  moderate  penalties. 

Since  we  are  here  colledfing  fome  detached  incidents, 
which  (how  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  which  could  not 
fo  well  enter  into  the  body  of  our  hiftory,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger archbilhop 
of  York,  and  Richard  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  Wc 
may  judge  of  the  violence  of  military  men  and  laymen, 
when  ecclefiaftics  could  proceed  to  fuch  extremities.  Car- 
dinal Haguezun  being  fent,  in  1176,  as  legate  into  Bri- 
tain, fummoned  an  affembly  of  the  clergy  at  London  ; 
and  as  both  the  archbifliops  pretended  to  fit  on  his  right 
hand,  this  queftion  of  precedency  begat  a controverfy 
between  them.  The  monks  and  retainers  of  archbiihop 
Richard  fell  upon  Roger,  in  the  prefence  of  the  cardinal 
and  of  the  fynod,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  trampled  him 
under  foot,  and  fo  bruifed  him  with  blows,  that  he  was 
H h 3 taken 
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CHAP,  taken  up  half  dead,  and  his  life  was,  with  difficulty,  favcd 
, from  their  violence.  The  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  w^s 
JiSj.  obliged  to  pay  a large  fum  of  money  to  the  legate,  in  or- 
der to  fupprefs  all  complaints  with  regard  to  this  enor- 
mity 

We  are  told  by  Gyraldus  Cambrenfis,  that  the  monks 
and  prior  of  St.  Swithun  threw  themfelves,  one  day,  pro- 
llrate  on  the  ground  and  in  the  mire  before  Henry,  com- 
‘ plaining,  with  many  tears  and  much  doleful  lamentation, 

that  the  bif.iop  of  Winchefter,  who  was  alfo  their  abbot, 
had  cut  off  three  difhes  fronr  their  table.  How  many  has 
he  left  V oil/  laid  the  king.  Ten  only,  replied  the  difeon- 
folate  monks.  1 myfelf,  exclaimed  the  king,  never  have 
more  than  three ; and  1 enjoin  your  biftiop  to  reduce  you 
to  the  fame  number 

This  king  left  only  two  legitimate  fons,  Richard,  who 
fuccecdcd  him,  and  John,  who  inherited  no  territory, 
though  hit  father  had  often  intended  to  leave  him  a part 
of  his  cxtenfive  dominions.  He  was  thence  commonly 
denominated  Lackland.  Henry  left  three  legitimate  daugh- 
ters j Maud,  born  in  1156,  and  married  to  Henry,  duke 
of  Saxony;  Eleanor,  born  in  1162,  and  married  to  AI- 
phonfo,  king  of  Caftile;  Joan,  born  in  1165,  and  mar^ 
lied  to  William,  king  of  Sicily'. 

Henry  is  faid  by  ancient  hiftorians  to  have  been  of 
a very  amorous  difpofition  : They  mention  two  of  his 
natural  fons  by  Rofamond,  daughter  of  lord  Clifford, 
namely,  Richard  Longefpec,  or  Longfword  (fo called  from 
the  fword  he  ufually  wore),  who  was  afterwards  married 
to  Ela,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  carl  of  Saljibury  ; and 
Geoffrey,  firft  biftiop  of  Lincoln,  then  archbifliopof  York. 
Ail  the  other  circumftances  of  the  ftory,  commonly  told 
of  that  lady,  feem  to  be  fabulous. 

c Bened.  Abb.  p.  138, 139.  Brompton,  p.  1109.  Chron.  Gerv.  p.  I433t 
N«ubrlg.  p.  413.  d Cir*  Camb.  cap.  5.  in  Anglia  Sacray  vol.  ‘ 

f Ducto,  p.  616^  ^ 
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NOTES 

TO  THE 

FIRST  VOLUME. 

NOTE  [A],  p.  ^2. 

This  queflion  has  been  difputed  with  as  great  zeal,  and 
even  acrimony,  between  the  Scotch  and  Irifli  antiqua- 
ries, as  if  the  honour  of  their  refpeflive  countries  were  the 
moft  deeply  concerned  in  the  decifion.  Wefltall  notenierinto 
any  detail  on  fo  uninterefting  a fubjefl;  butihall  propofe  our 
opinion  in  a few  words.  It  appears  more  than  probable,  from 
the  fimilitude  of  language  and  manners,  that  Britain  either  was 
originally  peopled,  or  was  fubdued,  by  the  migration  of  inha- 
bitants from  Gaul,  and  Ireland  from  Britain  : Thepofition  of 
the  feveral  countries  is  an  additional  reafon  that  favours  this 
conclufion.  It  appears  alfo  probable,  that  the  migrations  of 
that  colony  of  Gauls  or  Celts,  who  peopled  or  fubdued  Ire- 
land, was  originally  made  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  Britain; 
and  this  conjedlure  (if  it  do  not  merit  a higher  name)  is 
founded  both  on  the  Irilh  language,  which  is  a very  different 
dialeft  from  the  Wellh,and  from  the  language  anciently  fpoken 
in  South  Britain,  and  on  the  vicinity  ofLancalhire,  Cumberland, 
Galloway,  and  Argyleftiire,  to  that  illand.  Thefe  events,  as 
they  paffed  long  before  the  age  of  hiftory  and  records,  muft  be 
known  by  reafoning  alone,  which  in  this  cafe  feems  to  be 
pretty  fatisfadlory : Catfar  and  Tacitus,  not  to  mention  a mul- 
titude of  other  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  were  guided  by 
like  inferences.  But  bcfides  thefe  primitive  fadls,  which  lie 
in  a very  remote  antiquity,  it  is  a matter  of  pofitive  and  un- 
doubted teftimony,that  the  Roman  province  of  Britain,  during 
the  time  of  the  lower  empire,  was  much  infefted  by  bands  of 
H h .f.  robbers 
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robbers  or  pirates,  whom  the  provincial  Britons  called  Scots 
or  Scuits ; a name  which  was  probably  ufed  as  a term  of  re- 
proach, and  which  thefe  banditti  chcmfelves  did  not  acknow- 
ledge or  alTume.  We  may  infer  from  two  pafTages  in  Clau- 
dian,  and  from  one  in  Crolius,  and  another  in  Ifidore,  that  the 
chief  feat  of  thefe  Scots  was  in  Ireland.  That  fome  part  of 
the  Irifli  freebooters  migrated  back  to  the  north-well  parts  of 
Britain,  whence  their  ancellors  had  probably  been  derived  in 
a more  remote  age,  is  pofitively  afl'erted  by  Bede,  and  implied 
in  Gildas.  I grant,  that  neither  Bede  nor  Gildas  are  Cxfars 
or  Tacitufes;  but  fuch  as  they  are,  they  remain  the  foie 
tcllimony  on  the  fubjefl,  and  therefore  mull  be  relied  on  for 
want  of  better  : Happily,  the  frivoloufnefs  of  the  quellion 
correfponds  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  authorities.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that,  if  any  part  of  the  traditional  hillory  of  a barba- 
rous people  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  the  genealogy  of  nations, 
and  even  fometimes  that  of  families.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue 
againll  thefe  fadls  from  the  fuppofed  warlike  difpoBtion  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  un  warlike  of  the  ancient  Irilh.  Thofe  argu- 
ments are  ftill  much  weaicer  than  the  authorities.  Nations 
change  very  quickly  in  thefe  particulars.  The  Britons  were 
unable  to  refill  the  Pifts  and  Scots,  and  invited  over  the  Sax- 
' ons  for  their  defence,  who  repelled  thofe  invaders : Yet  the 
fame  Britons  valiantly  refilled,  for  150  years,  not  only  this  vic- 
torious band  of  Saxons,  but  infinite  numbers  more,  who  poured 
. in  upon  them  from  all  quarters.  Robert  Bruce,  in  1322,  made  a 

peace,  in  which  England,  after  many  defeats,  was  conllrained 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  his  country:  Yet  in  no 
more  dillant  period  than  ten  years  after,  Scotland  was  totally 
fubdued  by  a fmall  handful  of  Englilh,  led  by  a few  private 
noblemen.  All  hillory  is  full  of  fuch  events.  The  Irifti  Scots, 
in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  centuries,  might  find  time  and  op- 
portunities fulficient  to  fettle  in  North  Britain,  though  we  can 
neither  aflign  the  period  nor  caufes  of  that  revolution.  Their 
barbarous  manner  of  life  rendered  them  much  fitter  than  the 
Romans  for  fubduing  thefe  mountaineers.  And,  in  a word,  it 
is  clear,  from  the  language  of  the  two  countries,  that  the 
Highlanders  and  the  Irifh  are  the  fame  people,  and  that  the 

one 
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one  are  a colony  from  the  other.  We  have  pofitive  evidence, 

which,  though  from  neutral  perfons,  is  not  perhaps  the  heft 

that  may  be  wlihed  for,  that  the  former,  in  the  third  or  fourth 

century,  fprang  from  the  latter  : We  have  no  evidence  at  all 

that  the  latter  fprang  from  the  former.  I lhall  add,  that  the 

name  of  Erfe  or  Irilh,  given  by  the  low  country  Scots  to  the 

language  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  is  a certain  proof  of  the  • 

traditional  opinion,  delivered  from  father  to  fon,  that  the 

latter  people  came  originally  from  Ireland. 

NOTE  [Bj,  p.  1 17. 

There  is  a feemingcontradlflion  in  ancient  hillorians 
with  regard  to  fome  circumftances  in  the  ftory  of  Edwy 
and  Elgiva.  It  is  agreed,  that  this  prince  had  a violent  pat 
lion  for  his  fecond  or  third  coulin,  Elgiva,  whom  he  married, 
though  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  canons.  It  is  alfo 
agreed,  that  he  was  dragged  from  a lady  on  the  day  of  his  co- 
ronation, and  that  the  lady  was  afterwards  treated  with  the  lin- 
gular barbarity  above  mentioned.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
Olborne,  and  fome  others  call  her  his  ftrumpet,  not  his  wife,  as 
Ihe  is  faid  to  be  by  Malmelbury.  But  this  difference  is  eafily 
reconciled : For  if  Edwy  married  her  contrary  to  the  canons, 
the  monks  would  be  fure  to  deny  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  would 
infill  that  fhe  could  be  nothing  but  his  ftrumpet : So  that,  on 
the  whole,  we  may  efteem  this  reprefentation  of  the  matter  as 
certain ; at  leaft,  as  by  far  the  moft  probable.  If  Edwy  had 
only  kept  a miftrefs,  it  is  well  known,  that  there  are  methods 
of  accommodation  with  the  church,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  clergy  from  proceeding  to  fuch  extremities  againft 
him  : But  his  marriage,  contrary  to  the  canons,  was  an  infult 
on  their  authority,  and  called  for  their  higheft  refentment. 

• - NOTE  [C],  p.  118. 

MANYof  the  Englilh  hillorians  make  Edgar’s  Ihips  amount 
to  an  extravagant  number,  to  3000,  or  3600;  See 
Hoveden,  p.  426.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  toy.  Abbas  Rieval.  p.  360. 

Brompton,  p.  869,  fays,  that  Edgar  had  4000  veffels.  How 
can  thefe  accounts  be  reconciled  to  probability,  and  to  the 
Ilate  of  the  navy  in  the  time  of  Alfred  f W.  Thorne  makes  the 

whole 
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»\hoIe  number  amount  only  to  300,  which  is  more  probable, 
M'lie  fleet  of  Ethelred,  Edgar’s  fon,  mull  have  been  Ihort  of 
1000  Ihips ; yet  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  p-  137,  fays  it  was  the 
greatell  navy  that  ever  had  been  feen  in  England. 

NOTE  [D],  p.  14.1. 

‘ A LMOST  all  the  ancient  hillorians  fpeak  of  this  mallacre 
'J~\.  of  the  Danes  as  if  it  had  been  univerfal,  and  as  if  every 
individual  of  that  nation  throughout  England  had  been  put  to 
death.  But  the  Danes  were  almoll  the  foie  inhabitants  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Northumberland  and  Eaft  Anglia,  andwerevery 
numerous  in  Mercia.  This  reprefentation,  therefore,  of  the 
matter  is  abfolutely  impoflible.  Great  refillance  mall  have 
been  made,  and  violent  wars  enfued  ; which  was  not  the  cafe. 
This  account  given  by  Wallingford,  though  he  Hands  lingle, 
muH  be  admitted  as  the  only  true  one.  We  are  told,  that  the 
name  LurJane,  lord  Dane,  for  an  idle  lazy  fellow,  who  lives  at 
other  people’s  expence,  came  from  the  conduit  of  the  Danes, 
who  were  put  to  death.  But  the  Englilh  princes  had  beenin- 
tircly  mailers  for  feveral  generations ; and  only  fupported  a 
military  corps  of  that  nation.  It  feems  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  was  thefe  Danes  only  that  were  put  to  death, 

NOTE  [EJ,  p.  167. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  article  Godwin,  in  thp 
Biographia  Britannica,  lias  endeavoured  to  clear  the 
memory  of  that  nobleman,  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  all  the 
Englilli  annals  had  been  falfilied  by  the  Norman  hillorians  after 
the  conquell.  But  that  this  fuppofition  has  not  much  founda- 
tion, appears  hence,  that  almoll  all  thefe  hillorians  have  given 
a very  good  charailer  of  his  fon  Harold,  whom  it  was  much 
more  the  interell  of  the  Norman  caufe  to  blacken.  , 

■ NOTE  [F],p.  177. 

TH  E whole  llory  of  the  tranfailions  between  Edward, 
Harold,  and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  is  told  fo  differ- 
ently by  the  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  important 
palTages  of  the  Englilh  hillory  liable  to  fo  great  uncertainty. 
{ have  followed  the  account  which  appeared  to  me  the  moll 
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tonfillent  and  probable.  It  does  not  feem  likely,  that  Edwatd 
_ ever  executed  a will  in  the  duke’s  favour,  much  lefs  that  he 
got  it  ratified  by  the  Hates  of  the  kingdom,  as  is  aliirmed  by 
, fome.  The  will  would  have  been  known  to  all,  and  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  Conqueror,  to  whom  it  gave  fo 
plaufible,  and  really  ft>  juH  a title;  but  the  doubtful  and  am- 
. biguous  manner,  in  which  he  feems  always  to  have  mentioned 
.it,  proves,  that  he  could  only  plead  the  known  intentions  of 
that  monarch  in  his  favour,  which  he  was  defirous  to  call  a 
will.  There  is  indeed  a charter  of  the  Conqueror  preferved 
by  Dr.  Hickes,  vol.  i.  where  he  calls  himfelf  rex  hereditarius, 
meaning  heir  by  will;  but  a prince,  poneiled  of  fo  much 
power,  and  attended  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  may  employ  what 
pretence  he  picafes : It  is  fuflicient  to  refute  his  pietcnccs  to 
obferve,  that  there  is  a great  difference  and  variation  among 
hiiIorians,.with  regard  to  a point  which,  had  it  been  real, 
mull  have  been. agreed  upon  by  all  of  them. 

Again,  fome  hillorians,  particularlyMalmfoury  and  Matthew 
of  Weftminfter,  aHirm  that  Harold  had  no  intention  of  going 
over  to  Normandy,  but  that  taking  the  air  in  a pleafure-boat 
on  the  coaft,  he  was  driven  over  by  ftrefs  of  weather  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  Guy  count  of  Ponthicu:  But  befides  that  thjs  llory 
js  not  probable  in  itfelf,  and  is  contradifled  by  moilof  thean- 
gient  hillorians,  it  is  contradicted  by  a very  curious  and  au- 
thentic monument  lately  difeovered.  It  is  a tapedry,  preferved 
in  the  ducal  palace  of  Roiien,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  orders  of  Matilda,  wife  to  the  emperor : At  le.all 
it  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Harold  is  there  reprefented  as 
taking  his  departure  from  king  Edward  in  execution  of  fome 
commilTion,  and  mounting  his  veffel  with  a great  train.  The 
defign  of  redeeming  his  brother  and  nephew,  who  were  hollages, 
is  the  moll  likely  caufe  that  can  beafligned  ; and  is  accordingly 
mentioned  by  Eadmer,  Hoveden,  Brompton,  and  Simeon  of 
Durham.  For  a farther  account  of  this  piece  of  tapellry,  fee 
• j-lilloire  de  I’Academie  dc  Literature,  tom.  ix.  page  535. 

NOTE  [G],  p.  201. 

IT  appears  from  the  ancient  tranllations  of  the  Saxon  annals 
and  laws,  and  from  king  Alfred’s  tranllation  of 'Bede,  as’ 
\vell  as  from  all  the  ancient  hillorians,  that  emit  in  Latin,  al- 
derman 
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dtrman  in  Saxon,  and  earl  in  Dano>Saxon  weie  quite  fynoni- 
jnous.  There  is  only  a claufe  in  a law  of  king  Athelftan’s, 
(fee  Spelm.  Cone,  p.  406.)  which  has  Humbled  fome  antiqua- 
ries, and  has  made  them  imagine  that  an  earl  was  fuperiot  to 
an  alderman.  The  weregild,  or  the  price  of  an  earl’s  blood,  is 
there  fixed  at  15,000  thrimfas,  equal  to  that  of  an  archbilhop; 
whereas  that  of  a bilhop  and  alderman  is  only  8000  thrimfas. 
To  folve  this  difficulty  we  mull  have  recourfe  to  Selden’scon- 
jedlure  (fee  his  Titles  of  Honour,  chap.  v.  p.  603,  604.),  that 
the  term  of  carl  was  in  the  age  of  AthelHan  juft  beginning  to 
be  in  ufe  in  England,  and  Hood  at  that  time  for  the  atheling 
ot  prince  of  the  blood,  heir  to  the  crown.  This  he  confirms 
by  a law  of  Canute,  § 55.  where  an  atheling  and  an  arch- 
bifhop  are  put  upon  the  fame  footing.  In  another  law  of  the 
fame  Athelftan  the  weregild  of  the  prince  or  atheling  is  faid 
to  be  15,000  thrimfas.  See  Wilkins,  p.  71.  He  is  therefore 
the  fame  who  is  called  earl  in  the  former  law. 

NOTE  [HJ,  p.  253. 

There  E a paper  or  record  of  the  family  of  Sharneborne, 
which  pretends,  that  that  family,  which  was  Saxon,  was 
reftored  upon  proving  their  innocence,  as  well  as  other  Saxon 
families  which  were  in  the  fame  fituation.  Though  this  paper 
was  able  to  impofe  on  fuch  great  antiquaries  as  Spelman  (fee 
GlolT.  in  verbo  Drenges)  and  Dugdale,  (fee  Baron,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 1 8.)  it  is  proved  by  Dr.  Brady  (fee  Anfw.  to  Petyt,  p.  n, 
12.)  to  have  been  a forgery;  and  is  allowed  as  fuch  by  Tyrrel, 
though  a pertinacious  defender  of  his  party  notions  (fee  his 
hift.  vol.  ii.  introd.  p.  tl.  73.).  Ingulf,  p.  70.  tells  us,  that  very 
early  Hereward,  though  abfent  during  the  time  of  the  conqueft, 
was  turned  out  of  all  his  eftate,  and  could  not  obtain  redrefs. 
William  even  plundered  the  monafteries.  Flor.  Wigorn, 
p.  636.  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  48.  M.  Paris, 
p.  5.  Sim.  Dun.  p.  200.  Diceto,  p.  482.  Brompton,  p.  967. 
Knyghton,  p.  2344.  Alur.  Beverl.  p.  130.  We  are  told  by 
Ingulf,  that  Ivo  de  Taillebois  plundered  the  monaftery  of 
Croyland  of  a great  part  of  its  land,  and  no  redrefs  could  be 
obtained. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  p.253. 

^"'HE  obliging  of  all  the  inhabitants  to  put  out  the  fires 
X and  lights  at  certain  hours,  upon  the  founding  of  a bell, 
called  the  courfeu,  is  reprefented  by  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  9.  as 
a mark  of  the  fervitude  of  the  Englilh.  But  this  was  a law  of 
police,  which  William  had  previoully  eftablilhed  in  Normandy. 
Sec  du  Moulin,  hift.  de  Normandie,  p.  160.  The  fame  law 
had  place  in  Scotland.  LL.  Burgor.  cap.  86. 

NOTE  [K],  p.  260. 

WHAT  thcfe  laws  were  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  which 
the  Englilh,  every  reign  during  a century  and  a half, 
defire  fo  pafilonately  to  have  redored,  is  much  difputed  by  an- 
tiquaries, and  our  ignorance  of  them  feems  one  of  the  greateft 
defeftsin  the  ancient  Englilh  hillory.  Thecolleflion  of  laws 
in  Wilkins,  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  Edward,  are  plainly 
a poflerior  and  an  ignorant  compilation.  Thofe  to  be  found 
in  Ingulf  are  genuine  ; but  fo  imperfeft,  and  contain  fo  few 
claufes  favourable  to  the  fubjeft,  that  we  fee  no  great  reafon 
for  their  contending  for  them  fo  vehemently.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  Englilh  meant  the  common  la^v,  as  it  prevailed  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  ; which  we  may  conjeflure  to  have  been 
more  indulgent  to  liberty  than  the  Norman  inllitutions.  The 
mott  material  articles  of  it  were  afterwards  comprehended  in 
Magna  Charta. 

NOTE  [L],  p.  284. 

INGULF,  p.  70.  H.  Hunt.  p.  370.  372.  M.  WeB. 

p.  22 j.  Cul.  Neub.  p.  357.  Alured.  Beverl.  p.  124. 
De  gelir  Angl.  p.  333.  M.  Paris,  p.  4.  Sim.  Dun.  p.  206. 
Brompton,  p.  962.  980.  1 161.  Gervafe  Tilb.  lib.  i.  cap.  i6. 
Textus  RofFenfis  apud  Seld.  Spicileg.  ad  Eadm.  p.  179.  Gul. 
Pidl.  p.  206.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  p.  521.  666.  853.  EpiB.  St, 
Thom.  p.  801.  Gul.  Malmef.  p.  52.  57.  Knyghton,  p.  2334. 
Eadmer,  p.  110.  Thom.  Rodborne  in  Ang.  Sacra,  vol.  i. 
p.  248.  Monach.  Rolf,  in  Ang.  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  Girald. 
Camb.  ineadem,  vol.  ii.  p.  413.  Hift.  Elyenfis,  p.  5 16.  The 
words  of  this  laft  biftorian,  who  is  very  ancient,  are  remark- 
able, and  worth  tranferibing.  Rtx  itagut  faSus  Willitlmui, 
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quid  in  principes  Anglornm,  qui  tanta  cladi  fuperejfe  pottrant , fe- 
eerit,  dicert,  cum  nihil  profit,  omit  to.  ^id  enim  prodefict,  find 
unum  in  toto  rogno  de  illit  dicirem  prifiina  pottftate  uti  permifium, 
Jed  omnes  out  in  graniem  paupertatis  cerumnam  detrufos,  aut  exhec- 
redatos,  patria  pulfos,  aut  effcjffit  oculis,  <vel  ctetcris  amputatis 
tnemhris,  opprobrium  hominum  fados,  aut  certe  miferrime  affliSes, 
<ujta  privatot.  Simili  modo  utilitate  carert  exifiimo  dicert  quid  in 
minorcm  populum,  non  Jolum  ah  to,  fed  a finis  aSum  fit,  cum  id 
ditlu  J'ciamus  difiiiilt,  tt  oh  immanem  crudelitatem  fiorlafifis  incre~ 
dibde. 

NOT  E [M],  p.  340. 

Hen  RV,  by  the  feudal  cufloms,  was  entitled  to  levy  a tax 
for  the  marrying  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  he  exafled 
three  Ihillings  a hide  on  all  England.  H.  Hunt.  p.  379. 
Some  hiltorians  (Brady,  p.  270.  and  Tyrrel,  vol.  ii.  p.  i8z-) 
heedlefsly  make  this  fum  amount  to  above  800,000  pounds  of 
our  prefent  money:  But  it  could  not  exceed  135,000.  Five 
hydes,  foraetimes  lefs,  made  a knight’s  fee,  of  which  there 
were  about  60,000  in  England,  confequently  near  300,000 
hydes ; and  at  the  rate  of  three  Ihillings  a hyde,  the  fum  would 
amount  to  4c, coo  pounds,  or  135,000  of  our  prefent  money.'' 
See  Rudborne,  p.  257.  In  the  Saxon  times,  there  were  only; 
cbmputed  243,600  hydes  it^  England. 

NOTE  [N],p.  344. 

The  legates  a'  latere,  as  they  were  ^called,  were  a kind 
of  delegates,  who  poffe/Ted  the  full  power  of  the  pope 
in  all  the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge,  and  were  very 
bufy  in  extending,  as  well  as  exerciling  it.  They  nominated 
to  all  vacant  benefices,  alTembled  fynods,  and  were  anxious  to 
maintain  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  which  never  could  be  fully 
protcdled  without  incroachments  on  the  civil  power.  If  there 
were  the  leaftconcurrence  or  oppofition,  it  was  always  fuppofeJ 
that  the  civil  power  was  to  give  way:  Every  deed,  which  had 
the  leall  pretence  of  holding  of  any  thing  fpiritual,  as  mar- 
riages,' teftaments,  promiflbry  oaths,  were  brought  into  the 
fpiritual  court,  and  could  not  be  canvalTed  before  a civil' ma- 
gillrate.  Thefe  were- the  eflablilhed  laws  of  the  church;  and' 
where  a legate  was  fent  immediately  from  Rome,  he  was  fure 
3 t* 
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to  maintain  the  papal  claims  with  the  utmoft  rigour:  But  it 
was  an  advantage  to  the  king  to  have  the  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury appointed  legate,  bccaufe  the  connexions  of  that  pre- 
late with  the  kingdom  tended  to  moderate  his  mcafures. 

NOTE  [O],  p.377. 

WIL  LI  A M of  Newbridge,  p.  383.  (who  is  copied  by 
later  hiftorians),  aflerts,  that  Geoffrey  had  fome  titly  to 
the  counties  of  Maine  and  Anjou.  He  pretends  that  count 
Geoffrey,  his  father,  had  left  him  thefe  dominions  by  a fecrec 
will,  and  had  ordered  that  his  body  fhould  not  be  buried,  till 
Henry  fhould  fwear  to  the  obfervanceof  it,  which  he,  ignorant 
of  the  contents,  was  induced  to  do.  But  befides  that  this 
fiory  is  not  very  likely  in  itfelf,  and  favours  of  monkilh  fiXion, 
it  is  found  in  no  other  ancient  writer,  and  is  contradiXed  by 
fome  of  them,  particularly  the  monk  of  Marmoutier,  who  had 
better  oppottunities  than  Newbridge  of  knowing  the  truth. 
See  V'ita  Gauf.  Due.  Norman,  p.  103. 

NOTE  [P],  p.  380. 

The  fum  fcarcely  appears  credible  ; as  it  would  amount 
to  much  above  half  the  rent  of  the  whole  land.  Ger- 
vafe  is  indeed  a contemporary  author;  but  churchmen  arc 
often  guilty  offtrange  miftakes  of  that  nature,  and  are  com- 
monly but  little  acquainted  with  the  public  revenues.  This 
fum  would  make  540,000  pounds  of  our  prefent  money.  The 
Norman  Chronicle,  p.  995.  fays,  that  Henry  raifed  only  60 
Angevin  (hillings  on  each  knight’s  fee  in  his  foreign  domi- 
nions : This  is  only  a fourth  of  the  I'um  which  Gervafe  fays  he 
levied  on  England : An  inequality  no  wife  probable.  Anatiou 
may  by  degrees  be  brought  to  bear  a tax  of  15  (hillings  in  the 
pound,  but  a fudden  and  precarious  ;ax  can  never  be  impo.'ed 
to  that  amount,  without  a very  vifible  necellity,  efpecially  in' 
an  age  fo  little  accuftomed  to  taxes.  In  the  fucceeding  reign 
the  rent  of  a knight’s  fee  was  computed  at  four  pounds  a year. 
There  were  6o,oco  knights  (ecs  in  England. 

NOTE  [Q,],  p.  382. 

FITZ-STEPHEN,  p.  18.  This  conduX  appears  violent 
and  arbitrary ; but  was  (uitable  to  the  (train  of  adniini- 
flration  in  thole  days.  His  father,  Gcofirey,  though  reprcr 
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fented  as  a mild  prince,  fet  him  an  example  of  much  greater 
violence.  When  Geoffrey  was  maAer  of  Normandy,  the  chap- 
ter of  Seex  prefumed,  without  his  confent,  to  proceed  to  the 
eleflion  of  a biAiop ; upon  which  he  ordered  all  of  them,  with 
the  biAiop  ele£l,  to  be  callrated,  and  made  all  their  teAiclei  be 
brought  him  in  a platter.  Fita-Steph.  p.  44.  In  the  war  of 
Touloufe,  Henry  laid  a heavy  and  an  arbitrary  tax  on  all  the 
churches  within  his  dominions.  See  EpiA.  St.  Thom.  p.  232. 

NOTE  [R],  p.  397. 

I Follow  here  the  narrativeof  Fitz-Stephens,  who  was  fecre* 
tary  to  Becket ; though,  no  doubt,  he  may  be  fufpefled 
of  partiality  towards  his  patron.  Lord  Lyttelton  chufes  to 
follow  the  authority  of  a manufcript  letter,  or  rather  mani- 
feilo,  of  Folliot,  bifhop  of  London,  which  is  addreAed  to 
Becket  himfelf,  at  the  time  when  the  biAiop  appealed  to  the 
pope  from  the  excommunication  pronounced  againA  him  by 
his  primate.  My  reafons,  why  I give  the  preference  to  Fits- 
Stephens,  are,  (i.)  If  the  friendfhip  of  Fitz-Stephens  might 
render  him  partial  to  Becket,  even  after  the  death  of  that  pre- 
late, the  declared  enmity  of  the  biAiop  muA,  during  his  life' 
time,  have  rendered  him  more  partial  on  the  other  fide,  (2.) 
The  biAiop  was  moved  by  interell,  as  well  as  enmity,  tocalum. 
niate  Becket.  He  had  himfelf  to  defend  againA  the  fentence 
of  excommunication,  dreadful  to  all,  efpecially  to  a pre- 
late : And  no  more  effeflual  means  than  to  throw  all  the 
blame  on  his  adverfary.  (3.)  He  has  adlually  been  guilty  of 
palpable  calumnies  in  that  letter.  Among  thefe,  I reckon  the 
following  : He  affirms,  that,  when  Becket  fubfcribed  the  Con- 
Aitutions  of  Clarendon,  he  faid  plainly  to  all  the  biAiops  of 
England,  It  is  my  majier's  plea/ure,  that  1 Jhould forf’wtar  my- 
' prefent  Ifubmit  to  it,  and  do  refolme  to  incur  aper- 

jury,  and  repent  afternvards  as  I may.  However  barbarous  the 
times,  and  however  negligent  zealous  churchmen  were  then 

of  morality,  thefe  are  not  words  which  a primate  of  great  fenfe, 

and  of  much  feeming  fanftity,  would  employ  in  an  affembly 
I of  his  fuffragans : He  might  aft  upon  thefe  principles,  hut 

never  furely  would  publicly  avow  them.  Folliot  alfo  fay>> 
that  all  the  biAiops  were  refolved  obAinately  to  oppofe  the 
ConAitutions  of  Clarendon,  but  the  primate  himfelf  betrayed 
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thrm  from  timidity,  and  led  the  way  to  their  fubfcribing. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  leliimony  of  all  the  hiftprians,  and  dii. 
re£Uy  contrary  to  Becket’s  charafter,  who  fure ly  was  notdefti- 
tute  either  of  courage  or  of  zeal  for  eccleflaftical  immunities. 
(4.)  The  violence  and  injullice  of  Henry,  afcribed  to  him  by 
Fitz-Stephens,  is  of  a piece  with  the  reft  of  the  profecution. 
Nothing  could  be  more  iniquitous,  than,  after  two  years 
filence,  to  make  a fudden  and  unprepared  demand  upon  Becket 
to  the  amount  of  4^,000  marks  (equal  to  a fum  of  near  a mil* 
lion  in  our  time)  and  not  allow  him  the  leaft  interval  to  bring 
in  his  accounts.  If  the  king  was  fo  palpably  oppreftive  in  one 
article,  he  may  be  prefumed  to  be  equally  fo  in  the  reft.  (5,) 
Though  Foliiot’s  letter,  or  rather  manifefto,  be  addrelTed  to 
Becket  himfelf,  it  does  not  acquire  more  authority  on  that 
account.  We  know  not  what  anfwer  was  made  by  Becket : 
The  colleflion  of  letters  cannot  be  fuppofed  quite  complete. 
But  that  the  colleSioo  was  not  made  by  one  (whoever  he  were) 
very  partial  to  that  primate,  appears  from  the  tenor  of  them, 
where  there  are  many  paftages  very  little  favourable  to  him : 
Infomuch  that  the  editor  of  them  at  Bruflels,  a Jefuit,  thought 
proper  to  publilh  them  with  great  omiftions,  particularly  of 
thisletterof  Folliot’s.  Perhaps,  Becket  made  no  anfwer  at  all, 
as  not  deigning  to  write  to  an  excommunicated  perfon,  whofe 
very  commerce  would  contaminate  him;  and  the  biftiop,  truft* 
ing  to  this  arrogance  of  his  primate,  might  calumniate  him 
the  more  freely.  (6.)  Though  the  fentence,  pronounced  on 
Becket  by  the  great  council,  implies  that  he  had  refufed  to 
make  any  anfwer  to  the  king’s  court,  this  does  not  fortify  the 
narrative  of  Folliot : For  if  his  excufe  was  rejefled  as  falfe  and 
frivolous,  it  would  be  treated  as  no  anfwer.  Becket  fubmitted 
fofar  to  the  fentence  of  confifcation  of  goods  and  chattels,  that 
he  gave  furety,  which  is  a proof  that  he  meant  not  at  that  time 
toqueftion  the  authority  of  the  king’s  courts.  (7,)  It  may  be 
worth  obferving,  that  both  the  author  of  Hiftoria  quadrapar* 
tita,  and  Gervafe,  contemporary  writers,  agree  with  Fitz- 
Stephens  : and  the  latteris  not  ufually  very  partial  to  Becket. 
All  the  ancient  hiftorians  give  the  fame  account. 
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